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THE GUTTER — AND THEN WHAT? 


GRANVILLE Hicks 


SPITE the opinion of those who read only carefully 

selected passages of Ulysses, the book is not merely an 

anthology of indecencies. Nevertheless, the extent to 
which Joyce is concerned with areas of life ordinarily left un- 
mentioned is impressive even for the reader who is motivated 
by something other than lubricity. Indeed, if Joyce were the only 
writer to portray the less polite physiological and psychical 
processes — and not merely the most outspoken, the most dis- 
cerning, and the most inspired — readers would probably be too 
bewildered to appreciate his merits. It happens, however, that 
anyone who reads contemporary literature at all has some 
preparation for Ulysses. Theodore Dreiser has been shocking 
placid Americans for almost thirty years. From Beyond the Hori- 
zon to Strange Interlude, one play after another by Eugene O’Neill 
has had an unfortunate effect on the viscera of well-bred spec- 
tators. The victory of Furgen has so emboldened Cabell that we 
have the spectacle of our preéminent romanticist employing his 
allusive, archaic style to describe organs and functions of which 
most of the realists still fight shy. Ernest Hemingway takes im- 
potence as the theme of a novel and abortion as the subject of a 
Short story. Even the poets have turned aside from moonlight 
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and jasmine; Edgar Lee Masters, Robinson Jeffers, William 
Ellery Leonard, Clinch Calkins — what would Lord Tennyson 
think of the themes they and many of their contemporaries 
select? 

It is not fair, of course, to compare contemporary literature 
with the more delicate products of the Victorian era and then to 
conclude that we are peculiarly and unprecedentedly depraved. 
To be fair, we should not only take into consideration cal noto- 
riously wicked writers as Boccaccio, Rabelais, and the Restora- 
tion dramatists; we should also remember the accounts of murder 
and incest in the Greek tragedies and the Bible, the smutty stories 
of Chaucer, and the scenes of violence in Shakespeare. It is only 
just for us to recall that Thackeray’s Becky Sha was not a 
perfect lady; and if a member of the Watch and Ward Society 
can call 4n American Tragedy a handbook of vice, we can comfort 
ourselves with thoughts of Oliver Twist. 

Nonetheless, even when we give the devil his due all through 
the ages, we are likely to come to the conclusion that this is 
peculiarly an age of indecency. And what makes our era unique 
is not so much the extent to which the majority of outstanding 
writers devote themselves to vice and crime, to the obscene, and 
to the distasteful; rather, it is the mood in which they approach 
their theme. While it is true that crimes of violence, especially 
those connected with sex, have always figured prominently in 
literature, and while it is also true that the writers of the Renais- 
sance and the Restoration were quite as baldly outspoken as any 
writers to-day, it is hard to think of a time when authors have 
been so preoccupied with unpleasantness for its own sake. In 
modern literature there is little of the lusty humor of Rabelais 
and éven less of the careless pleasure in adventures of sex which 
one finds in Casanova or in certain of the writers of the Restora- 
tion. After all, a mere preoccupation with sex would not be the 
distinguishing characteristic of modern literature; its unique 
quality is its devotion to whatever is stark, brutal, disgusting. 
And the authors themselves are animated not by pleasure but, 
for the most part, by disgust. 

Eugene O'Neill, for example, although he frequently is con- 
cerned with topics generally regarded as inflammable, and al- 
though on occasion he has had difficulties with the censor, could 
not readily be accused of making vice attractive. Even Desire 
Under the Elms seemed pure tragedy until talk of censorship filled 
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the théater in which it was playing with tittering morons. The 
tune to which Aldous Huxley’s sophisticates dance their contorted 
measures is ennui, and Cabell has become tiresome by reason of 
his many variations on the theme that “in love affairs success is 
less the Ultima Thule of desire than the coup de grace.” A variety 
of lesser writers, including some who would presumably like to 
be lascivious and pornographic, fall into the same ways, and their 
humid little books, lacking all savor of genius, are merely nasty 
and dull. © 

It is a curious phenomenon, this fact that so many contempo- 
rary writers choose to portray the unpleasantnesses of life and 
choose to portray them in an unpleasant way. Naturally the 
Pollyannas, male and female, are disturbed, and insist that we 
are going the way of Sodom and Gomorrah. They can find no other 
explanation than the doctrine of human depravity, and no 
comfort except in the assurance that they are of the elect. Some 
ofus, however, would prefer a more convincing explanation, 
would like to understand why intelligent, sensitive, courageous 
men have deliberately chosen a path strewn not with primroses 
but with ordure. 


“Such an explanation is to be found, if at all, in the general 
intellectual and emotional temper of the times. It has been 
pointed out so frequently that this is an age of negation, an age 
without faith; that there is little need to support the contention. 
But what we rarely realize is that the last quarter of a century 
has brought to its climax a process of disintegration that has been 
going on for several hundred years. The Christian epic, which 
was given definitive statement in the later Middle Ages, has 
been smashed into bits by a long line of astronomers, biologists, 
physicists, and: chemists. Man can no longer regard himself as 
the protagonist of the cosmic drama. In the nineteenth century, 
it is true, faith in mankind and belief in progress grew stronger 
than they had ever been before; but we now see that Victorian 
humanitarianism was the last redoubt of a retreating faith, and 
we perceive that even that stronghold has fallen. 

The demise of the theory of progress, the skepticism about 
democracy, the decadence of liberalism — all these are evidence 
of the extent to which the old articles of faith are being ques- 
tioned, even as were the articles they superseded. Long before 
the war, men had begun to realize that the promises of science on 
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the one hand and of democracy on the other were not being 
fulfilled; but the war itself, together with the peace, delivered 
the fatal blow to the old hopes. And at the same time that men were 
judging humanitarian liberalism by its fruits, its roots were also 
revealed to them. Modern psychology, though one must be care- 
ful not to exaggerate its importance, has finished what was left 
of the belief in human perfectibility. Freudianism has made man 
doubt the genuineness of altruism. Doubtless there is something 
naive in placing a lower value upon acts themselves simply be- 
cause the motives behind them have. been more fully exposed, 
but it is assuredly true that most of us feel that a deed is some- 
how less commendable when it can be attributed to an inferiority 
complex, sex repression, or a mother fixation. Men have become 
cynical not only about their fellow men but about themselves, 
not only about professions but about actions also. Thanks to 
psychoanalysis, it is exceedingly difficult to think of man as in 
any way heroic. The human race has been debunked. 

Of course, I am not suggesting that there is nobody in the 
world who has faith in man, any more than I am suggesting that 
Christianity is no longer a force in human life. I am merely 
pointing out that the rise of science has changed the views of 
most people and destroyed the religious faith of many, and that 
the new psychology, combined with the disillusioning events of 
the last decade or two, has modified our optimism regarding man- 
kind. I am not arguing at this point for the truth of either Dar- 
winism or Freudianism. It is enough to insist that they have had 
an influence, and that although this influence is reasonably slight 
with the majority of people, it is particularly strong with precisely 
that intellectual group to which most of our writers belong. 

If we can grant all this, we have something of a clue to the 
conduct of the Joyces and O’Neills. Any wm. bes who is worth 
his salt, whether he calls himself a realist or not, wants to touch 
reality. He cannot be bothered, except incidentally, with pre- 
tensions or disguises or gestures. He wants to get at something 
that is fundamental and true. He wants to reach what is central 
and enduring in human experience. He turns, therefore, in this 
particular era, to the basic elements of human life — to birth 
and death, to lust, to copulation. What else is there for him to 
do? Religion, idealism, i romantic love, gentility — he 
discerns only hypocrisy and self-deception in these. So anxious is 
the modern author to penetrate below the superstructure of con- 
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vention and evasion that he probes the darkest recesses of the 
mind, creating new forms to permit the expression of what he 
discovers. It is not necessary to assume that contemporary 
literature has gone Freudian; these writers are following their 
own experience and not the textbooks of Viennese professors. 
Their consciences, sharpened perhaps by the spirit of scientific 
inquiry, drive them on in the for what is real. They are 
willing to accept anything that is unpleasant so long as they 
believe it is true. Indeed, they are almost ready to assume that 
only what is unpleasant can be true, since so much that was com- 
fortable and consoling has turned out to be false. 

Literary creation is essentially an affirmation of faith. The 
dilemma of the modern artist is that there is so little in life that 
‘is credible, and that little is disagreeable. We can see in the 
works of some of these men how closely their choice of subject 
matter is bound up with the loss of faith in one or another of the 
old formule. * . | 
_ We are safe, one assumes from the title, in regarding Joyce’s 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young' Man as autobiographical. Its 


hero, Stephen Dedalus, after having felt keenly the appeal of 
Catholicism, turns from this faith. It has been suggested to him 
that he become-a priest, and for a time the — lures him. 


Suddenly, however, in a flash of intuition, he realizes that such a 
career will never be his. “He knew now,” Joyce writes, “that 
.the exhortation he had listened to had already fallen into an idle 
formal tale. He would never swing the thurible before the 
tabernacle. His destiny was to be elusive of social or religious or- 
ders. The wisdom of the priest’s appeal did not touch him to the 
quick. He was destined to learn his own wisdom apart from others 
or to learn the wisdom of others himself wandering among the 
snares of the world. The snares of the world were its ways of sin. 
He would fall. He had not yet fallen but he would fall silently, 
in an instant. Not to fall was too hard, too hard; and he felt the 
silent lapse of his soul, as it would be at some instant to come, 
falling, falling, but not yet fallen, still unfallen, but about to 
fall.” And Stephen does fall, until, on that day when his path 
crosses the path of Leopold Bloom, we see him turning to 
drunkenness and harlotry. ““He was destined to learn his own 
wisdom,” Joyce says — to make his own quest for reality, even 
though it led him to a bawdy house. 

The sophisticates, with their self-conscious hypochondria, 
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seem ephemeral and insignificant when placed beside Jovees 
| 


but, even if one cannot take them seriously, they serve to illus- 
trate the workings of the ma/ du siécle. The people in the books of 
Aldous Huxley are always bored. Being bored, they probe among 
the more esoteric vices in search of diversion. The result is further 
boredom. But the interesting point is their justification of their 
conduct: they have penetrated the shams that might otherwise 
occupy their time. And, since Huxley is himself a sophisticate, 
it is worthy of note that whenever he introduces a character who 
has found some interest outside himself, he always makes clear 
that the man is a deluded fool. | 

In Antic Hay, for example, there is an astonishing portrait of 
a scientist named Shearwater. At the end of the book the hero, 
Gumbril, attended by Mrs. Viveash, journeys about London in 
search of his friends, whom he wishes to bring together for a 
celebration. Last of all he comes to the laboratory in which 
Shearwater, having found the world — and more especially Mrs. 
Viveash — a snare and a delusion, is engaged in what he regards 
as an important experiment. “Shearwater sat on his stationary 
bicycle, pedalling unceasingly like a man in a nightmare. The 
pedals were geared to a little wheel under the saddle, and the 
rim of the wheel rubbed, as it revolved, against a brake, carefully 
adjusted to make the work of the pedaller hard, but not im- 
possibly hard. From a pipe which came up through the floor is- 
sued a little jet of water, which played on the brake and kept it 
cool, But no jet of water played on Shearwater. It was his busi- 
ness to get hot. He did get hot.” Shearwater, pedaling madly, 
but getting nowhere. What a caricature of science to be drawn 
by the grandson of Thomas Huxley! What better measure could 
we desire of the distance between nineteenth century hope and 
twentieth century skepticism? 

In such works we have a reflection of what might be called the 
modern mind — one of the modern minds, at least. Bereft of 
faith in God and faith in man, self-conscious and cynical with 
regard to his own pretensions, unable to justify the conviction 
that the work he is trying to do is somehow significant, the 
literary artist is in no mood to place high value on ideals and 
aspirations. He may hope and even believe that there is some- 
thing in life besides lust, but he is unpleasantly aware that he 
can be sure of nothing but the animal passions. To these he will 
cling rather than run the risk of encouraging hypocrisy and 
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becoming the victim of self-deception. And he will be very care- 
ful not to idealize these passions; he will make them seem less 
lovely than they are if that is necessary to avoid sentimentality. 
Minor writers such as Cabell and Hergesheimer may seek to 
escape by devising romantic refuges in a mythical kingdom or 
an equally mythical past; but a Joyce or an O’Neill will not turn 
aside, will make no effort to spare his readers whatever agony. of 
soul realism may bring. There are writers, some of them men and 
women of literary importance, of whom not a word of this is true, 
but they seem outside the main stream of life and thought in 
the present decade. 


Already it has been indicated that this modern temper is by 
no means sterile as a literary force. The future may regard Hux- 
ley, Lawrence, Eliot, O’Neill, and Joyce as pioneers, or it may 
look. on their works as experiments that led.nowhere; but it 
cannot ignore their forthright honesty, their restless. ingenuity, 
and their purely literary skill. As a result of the necessity. of.cre- 
ating new forms for new materials, contemporary writers have 
reshaped the novel until it bears only a slight resemblance to the 
novel of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In fact, the 
novel has trespassed — the ground both of poetry and of 
drama; poetry, encroaching more and more on areas hitherto 
thought of as unpoetic, has shattered every canon of rhyme and 
metre; and the drama has lavished itself in a dozen different 
experiments, including an attempt to usurp the function of the 
novel. Some of these ventures are doubtless futile, but literature 
has learned a few lessons that it will not forget. 

In the course of a search for reality that has ended in the 
gutter, writers have been forced to create new forms, new styles, 
even new vocabularies. But even though our era has been fruitful 
in certain ways, it has not been a richly productive age; nor is it 
likely that it will transcend. what it has already achieved. 
Where is there to go beyond Ulysses, which has summed up all 
the boredom, all the futility, all the starkness of the modern 
mind? Already it is a paradox that there is literature at all, for 
by its own account modern literature is a vain endeavor to 
wring beauty from a world where only ugliness appears. If men 
were logical, scarcely one of our representative authors would 

n a word. Certainly such an attitude as that of Robinson 
effers points not toward poetry but toward suicide. If life is so 
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and jasmine; Edgar Lee Masters, Robinson Jeffers, William 
Ellery Leonard, Clinch Calkins — what would Lord Tennyson 
think of the themes they and many of their contemporaries 
select? 

It is not fair, of course, to compare contemporary literature 
with the more delicate products of the Victorian era and then to 
conclude that we are peculiarly and unprecedentedly depraved. 
To be fair, we should not only take into consideration such noto- 
riously wicked writers as Boccaccio, Rabelais, and the Restora- 
tion dramatists; we should also remember the accounts of murder 
and incest in the Greek tragedies and the Bible, the smutty stories 
of Chaucer, and the scenes of violence in Shakespeare. It is only 
just for us to recall that Thackeray's Becky Sharp was not a 
perfect lady; and if a member of the Watch and Ward Society 
can call 4n American Ti ragedy a handbook of vice, we can comfort 
ourselves with thoughts iver Twist. 

Nonetheless, even when we give the devil his due all through 
the ages, we are likely to come to the conclusion that this is 

liarly an age of indecency. And what makes our era unique 
is not so much the extent to which the majority of outstanding 
writers devote themselves to vice and crime, to the obscene, and 
to the distasteful; rather, it is the mood in which they approach 
their theme. While it is true that crimes of violence, especially 
those connected with sex, have always figured prominently in 
literature, and while it is also true that the writers of the Renais- 
sance and the Restoration were quite as baldly outspoken as any 
writers to-day, it is hard to think of a time when authors have 
been so preoccupied with unpleasantness for its own sake. In 
modern literature there is little of the lusty humor of Rabelais 
and even less of the careless pleasure in adventures of sex which 
one finds in Casanova or in certain of the writers of the Restora- 
tion. After all, a mere preoccupation with sex would not be the 
distinguishing characteristic of modern literature; its unique 
quality is its devotion to whatever is stark, brutal, disgusting. 
And the authors themselves are animated not by pleasure but, 
for the most part, by disgust. 

Eugene O'Neill, for example, although he frequently is con- 
cerned with topics generally regarded as inflammable, and al- 
though on occasion he has had difficulties with the censor, could 
not readily be accused of making vice attractive. Even Desire 
Under the Elms seemed pure tragedy until talk of censorship filled 
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the theater in which it was playing with tittering motons. The 
tune to which Aldous Huxley’s sophisticates dance their contorted 
measures is ennui, and Cabell has become tiresome by reason of 
his many variations on the theme that “in love affairs success is 
less the Ultima Thule of desire than the coup de grace.” A variety 
of lesser writers, including some who would presumably like to 
be lascivious and pornographic, fall into the same ways, and their 
humid little books, lacking all savor of genius, are merely nasty 
and dull. 

It is a curious phenomenon, this fact that so many contempo- 
rary writers choose to portray the unpleasantnesses of life and 
choose to portray them in an un nt way. Naturally the 
Pollyannas, male and female, are disturbed, and insist that we 
are going the way of Sodom and Gomorrah. They can find no other 
explanation than the doctrine of human depravity, and no 
comfort except in the assurance that they are of the elect. Some 
of us, however, would prefer a more convincing explanation, 
would like to understand why intelligent, sensitive, courageous 
men have deliberately chosen a path strewn not with primroses 
but with ordure. 


Such an explanation is to be found, if at all, in the general 
intellectual and emotional temper of the times. It has been 
pointed out so frequently that this is an age of negation, an age 
without faith, that there is little need to support the contention. 
But what we rarely realize is that the last quarter of a century 
has brought to its climax a process of disintegration that has been 
going on for several hundred years. The Christian epic, which 
was given definitive statement in the later Middle Ages, has 
been smashed into bits by a long line of astronomers, biologists, 
physicists, and chemists. Man can no longer regard himself as 
the protagonist of the cosmic drama. In the nineteenth century, 
it is true, faith in mankind and belief in progress grew stronger 
than they had ever been before; but we now see that Victorian 
humanitarianism was the last redoubt of a retreating faith, and 
we perceive that even that stronghold has fallen. 

he demise of the theory of progress, the skepticism about 
democracy, the decadence of liberalism — all these are evidence 
of the extent to which the old articles of faith are being ques- 
tioned, even as were the articles they superseded. Long before 
the war, men had begun to realize that the promises of science on 
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the one hand and of democracy on the other were not being 
fulfilled; but the war itself, together with the peace, delivered 
the fatal blow to the old hopes. And at the. same time that men were 
judging humanitarian liberalism by its fruits, its roots were also 
revealed to them. Modern psychology, though one must be care- 
ful not to exaggerate its importance, has finished what was left 
of the belief in human perfectibility. Freudianism has made man 
doubt the genuineness of altruism. Doubtless there is something 
naive in placing a lower value upon acts themselves simply be- 
cause the motives behind them have been more fully exposed, 
but it is assuredly true that most.of-us feel that.a deed is some- 
how less commendable when it can be attributed to an inferiority 
complex, sex repression, or.a mother fixation. Men have become 
cynical not only about their fellow men but about themselves, 
not only about professions but about actions also. Thanks to 
psychoanalysis, it is exceedingly difficult to think of man as in 
any way heroic. The human race has been debunked. 

Of course, I am not suggesting that there is nobody in the 
world who has faith in man, any more than I am suggesting that 
Christianity is no longer a force in human life. I am merely 
pointing out that the rise of science has changed the views of 
most people and destroyed the religious faith of many, and that 
the new psychology, combined with the disillusioning events of 
the last decade or two, has modified our optimism regarding man- 
kind. I am not arguing at this point for the truth of either Dar- 
winism or Freudianism. It is enough to insist that they have had 
an influence, and that although this influence is reasonably slight 
with the majority of people, it is particularly strong with precisely 
that intellectual group to which most of our writers belong. 

If we can grant all this, we have something of a clue to the 
conduct of the Joyces and O’Neills. Any aka who is worth 
his salt, whether he calls himself a realist or not, wants to touch 
reality. He cannot be bothered, except incidentally, with pre- 
tensions or disguises or gestures. He wants to get at something 
that is fundamental and true. He wants to reach what is central 
and enduring in human experience. He turns, therefore, in this 
particular era, to the basic elements of human life — to birth 
and death, to lust, to copulation. What else is there for him to 
do? Religion, idealism, heroism, romantic love, gentility — he 
discerns only hypocrisy and self-deception in these. So anxious is 
the modern author to penetrate below the superstructure of con- 
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vention and evasion that he probes the darkest recesses of the 
mind, creating new forms to permit the expression of what he 
discovers. It is not necessary to assume that contemporary 
literature has gone Freudian; these writers are following their 
own experience and not the textbooks of Viennese professors. 
Their consciences, sharpened perhaps by the spirit of scientific 
inquiry, drive them on in the see for what is real. They are 
willing to accept anything that is unpleasant so long as they 
believe it is true. Indeed, they are almost ready to assume that 
only what is unpleasant can be true, since so much that was com- 
fortable and consoling has turned out to be false. 

Literary creation is essentially an affirmation of faith. The 
dilemma of the modern artist is that there is so little in life that 
is credible, and that little is disagreeable. We can see in the 
works of some of these men how closely their choice of subject 
matter is bound up with the loss of faith in one or another of the 
old formule. | 

We are safe, one assumes from the title, in regarding Joyce’s 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young' Man as autobiographical. Its 
hero, Stephen Dedalus, after having felt keenly the appeal of 
Catholicism, turns from this faith. It has been suggested to him 
that he become a priest, and for a time the proposal lures him. 
Suddenly, however, in a flash of intuition, he realizes that such a 
career will never be his. “He knew now,” Joyce writes, “that 
the exhortation he had listened to had already fallen into an idle 
formal tale. He would never swing the thurible before the 
tabernacle. His destiny was to be elusive of social or religious or- 
ders. The wisdom of the priest’s appeal did not touch him to the 
quick. He was destined to learn his own wisdom apart from others 
or to learn the wisdom of others himself wandering among the 
snares of the world. The snares of the world were its ways of sin. 
He would fall. He had not yet fallen but he would fall silently, 
in an instant. Not to fall was too hard, too hard; and he felt the 
silent lapse of his soul, as it would be at some instant to come, 
falling, falling, but not yet fallen, still unfallen, but about to 
fall.” And Stephen does fall, until, on that day when his path 
crosses the path of Leopold Bloom, we see him turning to 
drunkenness and harlotry. “He was destined to learn his own 
wisdom,” Joyce says — to make his own quest for reality, even 
though it led him to a bawdy house. 

The sophisticates, with their self-conscious hypochondria, 
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seem ephemeral and insignificant when placed beside Joyce; 
but, even if one cannot take them seriously, they serve to illus- 
trate the workings of the mal du siecle. The people in the books of 
Aldous Huxley are always bored. Being bored, they probe among 
the more esoteric vices in search of diversion. The result is further 
boredom. But the interesting point is their justification of their 
conduct: they have penetrated the shams that might otherwise 
occupy their time. And, since Huxley is himself a sophisticate, 
it is worthy of note that whenever he introduces a character who 
has found some interest outside himself, he always makes clear 
that the man is a deluded fool. 

In Antic Hay, for example, there is an astonishing portrait of 
a scientist named Shearwater. At the end of the book the hero, 
Gumbril, attended by Mrs. Viveash, journeys about London in 
search of his friends, whom he wishes to bring together for a 
celebration. Last of all he comes to the laboratory in which 
Shearwater, having found the world — and more especially Mrs. 
Viveash — a snare and a delusion, is engaged in what he regards 
as an important experiment. “Shearwater sat on his stationary 
bicycle, pedalling unceasingly like a man in a nightmare. The 
pedals were geared to a little wheel under the saddle, and the 
rim of the wheel rubbed, as it revolved, against a brake, carefully 
adjusted to make the work of the pedaller hard, but not im- 
possibly hard. From a pipe which came up through the floor is- 
sued a little jet of water, which played on the brake and kept it 
cool. But no jet of water played on Shearwater. It was his busi- 
' mess to get hot. He did get hot.” Shearwater, pedaling madly, 
but getting nowhere. What a caricature of science to be drawn 
by the grandson of Thomas Huxley! What better measure could 
we desire of the distance between nineteenth century hope and 
twentieth century skepticism? 

In such works we have a reflection of what might be called the 
modern mind — one of the modern minds, at least. Bereft of 
faith in God and faith in man, self-conscious and cynical with 
regard to his own pretensions, unable to justify the conviction 
that the work he is trying to do is somehow significant, the 
literary artist is in no mood to place high value on ideals and 
aspirations. He may hope and even believe that there is some- 
a in life besides lust, but he is unpleasantly aware that he 
can be sure of nothing but the animal passions. To these he will 
cling rather than run the risk of encouraging hypocrisy and 
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becoming the victim of self-deception. And he will be very care- 
ful not to idealize these passions; he will make them seem less 
lovely than they are if that is necessary to avoid sentimentality. 
_Minor writers such as Cabell and Hergesheimer may seek to 
escape by devising romantic refuges in a mythical kingdom or 
an equally mythical past; but a Joyce or an O’Neill will not turn 
aside, will make no effort to spare his readers whatever agony of 
soul realism may bring. There are writers, some of them men and 
women of literary importance, of whom not a word of this is true, 
but they seem outside the main stream of life and thought in 
the present decade. 


- Already it has been indicated that this modern temper is by 
no means sterile as a literary force. The future may regard Hux- 
ley, Lawrence, Eliot, O’Neill, and Joyce as pioneers, or it may 
look on their works as experiments that led nowhere; but it 
cannot ignore their forthright honesty, their restless ingenuity, 
and their purely literary skill. As a result of the necessity of. cre- 
ating new forms for new materials, contemporary writers have 
reshaped the novel until it bears only a slight resemblance to the 
novel of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In fact, the 
-novel has trespassed upon the ground both of poetry and of 
drama; poetry, encroaching more and more on areas hitherto 
thought of as unpoetic, has shattered every canon of rhyme and 
metre; and the drama has lavished itself in a dozen different 
experiments, including an attempt to usurp the function of the 
novel. Some of these ventures are doubtless futile, but literature 
has learned a few lessons that it will not forget. 

In the course of a search for reality that has ended in the 
gutter, writers have been forced to create new forms, new styles, 
even new vocabularies. But even though our era has been fruitful 
in certain ways, it has not been a richly productive age; nor is it 
likely that it will transcend what it has already achieved. 
Where is there to go beyond Ulysses, which has summed up all 
the boredom, all the futility, all the starkness of the modern 
mind? Already it is a paradox that there is literature at all, for 
by its own account modern literature is a vain endeavor to 
wring beauty from a world where only ugliness appears. If men 
were logical, scarcely one of our representative authors would 

en a word. Certainly such an attitude as that of Robinson 
effers points not toward poetry but toward suicide. If life is so 
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barren, then literature is a pointless jest, the last of the illusions, 
and one which it would be well to shatter as promptly as possible. 

Great things might be deduced from the fact that men who 
believe in nothing else continue somehow to believe in art, and 
theologians could have a gay time with the idea. All that it is 
really safe to conclude, however, -is that the will to create, like 
the will to live, is stronger than reason. Yet the will to create, 
though little likely to submit to logic, cannot forever remain at 
war with it. Sooner or later the two must be brought into har- 
mony, either by the discovery of .a path which both may travel 
or by the abandoning of the struggle for intellectual integrity. 

The defeat of reason would mean either romanticism or author- 
itarianism — probably, if one can judge from what evidence 
exists, the latter. There seems to be little danger that many of 
our writers will follow the Cabellian example of seeking refuge 
in imaginary lands, but among some of the younger authors 
there is an unmistakable drift away from the open-minded, 
courageous, experimental attitude that is the chief distinction of 
the modern mind. Though critics of classical tendencies always 
assure us that classicism is unfailingly loyal to reason, there is a 
kind of classicism which, while it he rationalistic, is not realis- 
tic. The world of classical art may be quite as unreal as the world 
of the tired romanticist. By accepting on faith certain primary 
propositions, artists can forever a themselves from agonizing 
dilemmas of life. No longer would it be necessary to seek meaning- 
ful patterns into which human actions would fit; the patterns 
would be accepted at the outset, and life would be shaped to fit 
them. All the terrifying and sickening questions that science and 
history have thrown at the heads of this generation would be left 
unanswered, but the imagination would be freed by virtue of 
the very fact that it was arbitrarily restrained. 

Many critics believe that this is what must happen, for they 
recognize with increasing clearness that literature is fast reaching 
an impasse. Yet it is obvious how much better it would be if the 
fight could be fought to a finish. Here is man, striving to adjust 
himself to a new conception of the universe and of humanity. 
Reason seems incapable of helping him, seems to point either to 
suicide or to the palliative of inden, but there is still hope in the 
imagination. What we seek is faith in life itself, a faith that at the 
least will help us to make human life significant even though it 
has no eternal, no cosmic significance of its own. Such a faith 
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does not come through mere wishing; the will to believe can never 
achieve it out of hand. If, as the unknown author of Hebrews has 
said, faith is the substance of things hoped for, then that sub- 
stance must be made to exist, must be bodied forth by the crea- - 
tive imagination. The Calvinists were right: faith comes by 
grace, the grace of insight and vision. 

This is not mere verbiage. Disintegrating forces have broken 
down the highly organized culture of the Middle Ages. At the 
same time mankind has won undreamed-of mastery in the realm 
of inanimate nature. We have the material well-being necessary 
for the creation of a new culture, but we have no architectural 
plans to show us how to build. These plans, if we are ever to have 
them, must come from men who are able to perceive imaginatively 
the possibilities of the world that is. They must come from men 
who have not hesitated to brush away all the consoling dogmas 
of the past, who have not turned aside even when they could find 
nothing real but lust and brutality and death. . 

It is worth pointing out that Eugene O'Neill, who has not 
shrunk from the examination of the nakedest passion, has sought 
in Lazarus Laughed to affirm his faith in life. O’Neill’s mysticism, 
though not at first superficially apparent, has been present ir 
all his plays. It has, indeed, grown so strong that one wonders if 
his concern with sensuality is not largely the result of his. eager- 
ness to define that particular force in order that he may perhaps 
discover whether there is any other. At times O’Neill’s expres- 
sion of his faith appears curiously meaningless, inane, even 
ridiculous; but invariably there seems to be a genuine aspiration, 
a real experience, behind the bungling phrases. Side by side with 
accounts of feverish passion are affirmations that life cannot be 
reduced to terms of passion alone, or at least that passion itself 
is something more haa appears when it is described in purely 
biological terms. It is particularly striking that in two plays — 
Welded and The Great God Brown — the lines that voice accept- 
ance of life are given to a prostitute. 

O’Neill’s mysticism crops up in play after play, but it is in 
Lazarus Laughed that he has tried most completely to reveal his 
attitude toward life. The faith of Lazarus moves everyone he 
meets, but his influence is felt only so long as he is present. It is a 
= of the play itself, which is convincing while one reads it 

ut which leaves nothing of its emotional surge behind it. 
O’Neill may have found a faith for himself, but he has not been 
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able to convey it to others. Yet, er his is the right path. 


Not by surrender to the authority of church and state, but by 
the courageous venturing of his own spirit, O’Neill has achieved 
the ability to say that life is good. One knows that he ignores 
nothing that is unpleasant in life; he does not romanticize; but 
he has suggested he possibility of a faith that has meaning in 
the twentieth century. 

It is to be remembered that the faith of Lazarus comes to him 
because he has known death. Perhaps other writers than O’Neill 
believe that only by experiencing the worst that life can offer 
can they come to understand and accept life. At least it is only 
by meeting the whole devastating challenge of contemporary 
disillusion that literature can find its salvation. So long as these 
questions exist, it is far better to face than to ignore them, far 
better to plunge into the turgid pool of unlovely passion than to 

retend that it does not exist. How idle it is to rail against the 
set and O’Neills, to call them lewd and ected om They 
are performing an imaginative task without which there could 
be little hope he the future. 

The Divine Comedy was not the product of an isolated imagi- 
nation. The system which made Dante possible had been devel- 
oping for centuries. That system has broken to bits, and it can 
never be revived. If a new tradition is to be developed to take 
its place, that tradition must begin by reaffirming faith in life, 
by reaffirming it in such a way that the minds and imaginations 
of men can face without fear the worst negations of science and 
history. It is hard to know whether to be more impatient at the 
critics who seem to regard the literature of sex as an end in itself, 
or at the moralists who can see nothing but indecency. The sedate 
academicians who will not even make an effort to understand 
Ulysses and the pseudo-sophisticated brats who think it has super- 
seded everything previously written are equally irritating. To 
understand the defects and the merits, of modern literature one 
must understand the questions it raises — the most important 
questions that could be raised. Evasion of these questions can 
only preserve the existing chaos. We must go all the way with 
Joyce, Jeffers, Huxley, O’Neill, for only thus can we hope to 
understand and accept whatever fresh affirmation of life they or 
their successors may develop. 








ARE WE HAPPIER 
THAN OUR GRANDMOTHERS ? 
— A DEBATE 


YES, says Mrs. Bertrand Russell, for 
she associates “the good old days” with 
wife-beating, slavery, and too many 
children. 


NO, says Mrs. Corra Harris, for she 
sees the modern pursuit of bappiness 
becoming a@ reckless merry-go-round, 
with every woman for berself and notb- 
ing but a brass ring as the prize. 


I— THE VICES OF VICTORIAN VIRTUES 


Dora RussELui 


W TH a view to determining whether we are happier than 


our prtenntenn I invited a visit from my own grand- 

mother, who is a healthy, capable, and happy old lady 

of more than eighty years. She ios reared eight children on a 

tiny income, and altogether her record is one to which the 

opponents of modern civilization might well point with glee. 

I wondered in what I could consider myself more fortunate. 

Had intimate conversation between such widely differing 

prema been possible, I have no doubt that I should soon 

ave discovered many flaws in such a seemingly perfect example 
of happiness by the Victorian recipe. 

In considering these happy grandmothers, one always has to 
remember that they are like fine animals — the fittest survivors 
in a very arduous struggle for existence. A few tough and happy 
grandmothers are no proof that any large number of fortunate 
women existed in their age, just as a few swallows do not make a 
summer. The unfortunate and unhappy did not live to tell their 
story, though some — like Mary Wollstonecraft and the Brontés — 
immortalized their stories in passionate tales of wrong. 

The unmarried gentlewomen of the nineteenth century eked 
out miserable existences as poorly paid and dependent govern- 
esses, or were assisted by the charity of relatives and strangers. 
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The unmarried working woman found her weary way into 
factories, where conditions and hours were certainly far worse 
than those of to-day. The variety of employment open to un- 
married women was not comparable to the variety they can 
enjoy in these modern times. The first fruits and first triumphs 
of feminine emancipation were undoubtedly enjoyed by the 
single rather than by the married women. For some time now, 
the single woman has been able to train herself for work which is, 
to a large extent, of her own choosing. She has been able to train 
herself for an economic position which allows some leisure and 
liberty. She is free to refuse marriage if she so desires, or — what 
is still more important — to wait until she finds a man with whom 
real love and companionship are possible. 

The condition of the married woman, however, has changed 
very little until recent years. Under the old scheme of things she 
had to be'dependent on her husband’s bounty. She had no control 
over the lives of her children. She could not refuse to bear any 
number of children, nor restrict her husband in his conjugal 
rights. Even any property she might possess passed into her 
husband’s control when she married. To refuse a marriage was 
well-nigh impossible when parental and economic pressure were 
brought to bear; yet to marry was — and still is for enormous 
numbers of women — to enter into a physical and mental 
slavery, involving not merely hard work, but, in a very large 
number of cases, death by alow torture from repeated and too 
frequent childbearing. Within the last ten years I have known a 
magistrate to decide, when awarding a separation order in 
England, that five shillings of an available family income of 
fifteen should be paid to the wife with a dependent infant in 
arms, and the remaining ten to her delinquent husband. Laws for 
the so-called protection of wives and mothers rarely do achieve 
any more splendid result than this. 

Obviously, it is foolish to consider whether any one person is 
happier than another unless we form some idea of what con- 
stitutes ae From impartial observation of my fellow 
creatures, | am reluctantly forced to conclude what my own 
feelings strenuously deny — that some men and women are 
happy in the most degrading condition of slavery. But if democ- 
racy means anything, it means the attempt to live as an independ- 
ent and self-respecting individual, to give expression to one’s 
own personal needs and desires, to go forward in one’s own 
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achievements, and at the same time to codperate on free and 
equal terms with other human beings. 

This is the difficult programme which Europe and America 
have set for themselves since the period of the French Revolution. 
It was then that the peoples of Europe decided that they were 
not happy under the grinding system of authority in Church and 
State to.which they had been.condemned for hundreds of years. 
Naturally it did not take women very long to decide that they 
also must share in the move toward happiness in freedom and 
independence. While I do not deny, therefore, that a few good 
masters may make a few happy slaves, or a few good husbands a 
few happy wives and children, I maintain that the old ways did 
not make for the greatest human happiness, whether of the in- 
dividual or of the community as a whole. 

Every human being has certain needs and certain possibilities 
of development which our laws and customs can either help or 
hinder. We need food, warmth and shelter, work, recreation, and 
love. As a concession to those who stress what they call spiritual 
values, we may say that we need also an intellectual or con- 
templative side to our lives. It is argued that all the technical 
advances of modern times — such as easy transport, central 
heating, more certain food supply, labor-saving devices, the 
cinema, the radio — have led to selfish materialism and hectic 
lives of pleasure. People forget that the long darkness of old- 
fashioned winters was mostly consumed in a weary effort to keep 
the fire of life burning, and precious little time and energy were 
left for living above the level of bodily necessities. 

When, during the Russian Revolution, students in Petrograd 
had to hew their own wood and go down to the river to draw 
water; when they had to conduct scientific experiments in 
laboratories so cold that the metal of their instruments gave their 
fingers frostbite, they realized the great advantages of modern 
inventions and of organized social effort in providing even the 
minimum of comfort that is needed before we can begin the 
so-called spiritual life at all. The old-fashioned peasant 
wearily stoked his fire and lay down upon his stove, barely 
existing through the winter snows. The modern farmer drives 
the snow-plow through, and his family follows in an auto- 
mobile to get contact with ideas and their fellow men in a 
neighboring town. Unquestionably they lead happier, fuller, 
and more spacious lives than their forefathers. It is this very 
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fact that lays them open to such bitter criticism from the en- 
vious older generation. 

But what about human values other than those of food, 
comfort, and recreation? Especially in these, modern habits and 
standards are producing greater happiness than our grandfathers 
and grandmothers ever knew. The single woman has been set 
free to develop whatever talent she may possess, even if it leads to 
the pulpit or the engineering shop, and this in itself was an 
important achievement in promoting fullness of life and happi- 
ness. It was also the spear head of the movement for improving 
the relations of men and women. When life is very delightful 
outside of marriage, then something has to be done to make 
marriage more attractive. So first of all wife-beating disappears, 
then divorce becomes easier, and we move on to equal guardian- 
ship of children, the limitation of the family, and the companion- 
ate marriage. 

In fact, in the relations of husbands and wives, parents and 
children, we have begun to substitute friendly codperation 
between equals for obedience rendered to a master of parasitic 
slaves. For if the physical life of our grandmothers was arduous, . 
their mental life was pitiable. They could not think or read 
according to their pleasure, but only according to their husbands’. 
They could not come and go without rendering an account to him 
of their movements. Even now, this last tyranny is exercised by 
many English husbands of the working and middle class. 1 hat 
this calling to account is more frequently mutual in these days 
shows the increase of feminine power and the inadequacy, as yet, 
of feminine emancipation. In the old days, mutual discussions 
between husband and wife about personal or public affairs were so 
rare as to be almost nonexistent. The wife echoed her husband’s 
views and took her orders from him. She fed upon his life and 
upon the lives of her children, since she had no other outlet for 
her thoughts and her energies. 

Thus, when her husband died and her children left the home, 
she was an empty and lonely husk, unable to take care of herself 
or find occupation or interest — much like a prisoner released 
from jail after serving a long sentence. It is impossible that any 
modern man or woman, looking back on those times and con- 
trasting with them the happy companionship and freedom 
enjoyed by the younger men and women to-day, could wish to 
set back the clock of change and progress. And even those who 
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have suffered from the anxieties and risks of a freer sexual life 
would maintain that the gain in happiness is worth the possible 
loss of a lifelong certainty. 

On more intimate sexual matters no words were ever exchanged 
between our grandparents. Most of the women did not know that 
sexual pleasure for women was possible; or, if they dimly guessed 
at its existence, they thought such enjoyment wicked. Their 
loyalty to their husbands sprang from duty and social discipline 
rather than from that compelling sense of physical unity that 
comes of happy and mutual love. When women dread their 
conjugal relations because they believe them base and because 
they must inevitably result in excessive childbearing, there is no 
chance of genuine or lasting happiness in marriage for man or 
wife. Nor can there be happiness or generosity when each 
partner watches the other with cold suspicion, ready to punish 
glances at another man or woman with unkindness, and in- 
fidelity with revenge and the rigor of the law. 

How curious is this morality which compels us to imprison for 
life in an iron cage the individual whom we love before all others, 
and whose expansion and happiness we should therefore wish to 
promote as dearly as our own! Quite recently, in England, a wife 
who was divorcing her husband sought to hasten the divorce 
proceedings on the ground that the woman whom her husband 
intended to marry when free was about to have a child. The 
court held that to grant her request was contrary to public policy. 
In the same way the = House of Lords, when discussing a 
change in the legitimacy laws, held that such conduct on the part 
of a wife was extremely unlikely, improper, and peculiar. Yet it is 
conduct which practically every young woman of modern views 
would approve with her whole heart. We no longer want love to be 
slavery, and we are coming to the view that any necessary 
protective legislation should be concerned primarily with the 
children rather than with husband or wife. 

Finally, the children of parents who hold modern views are 
undoubtedly happier than the previous generation. As we give up 
trying to possess our husbands or wives in selfish isolation, so do 
we cease to be possessive toward our children. We prefer them to 
seek happiness in their own way. Formerly the child was cheated 
by parental watchfulness or parental severity from setting forth 
upon that voyage of discovery which is, after all, the whole of 
human life. Moreover, the child was a parasite, forced to echo 
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and submit to its elders. Now many of us rear our offspring in the 
democratic freedom of the nursery school in preference to the 
hierarchy of the family. 

As I watch the children in my own nursery school happily 
emancipating themselves in the company of their exact con- 
temporaries, I reflect how like and how unlike is my life to that of 
my grandmother. She reared her brood devotedly, but in sub- 
mission to what she thought an unavoidable destiny. I, of my own 
free choice, toil for a family of twenty — many of whom are 
identical in age. And I have thet Promethean attitude enjoyed by 
modern teachers and mothers — a refusal to submit to destiny, a 
sense that the future of mankind lies in our hands. through the 
power of science and our freedom of choice in devoting ourselves 
to our calling. Unlike our forefathers, we believe in happiness, and 
we both can and will create it in the world. 





II— ANTIQUATED HAPPINESS 


Corra Harris 


HE FORUM has asked me to uphold the negative side of 
this windy assertion: ““That the women of to-day are 
happier than their grandmothers.” It would be a discussion 
of values much more to the point to change the sentence so that 
it would read: “‘Resolved, That the women of to-day are better 
than their grandmothers.” Not so many women care now whether 
they are better or worse. Their popular penne in living is the 
pursuit of happiness, with only a few level heads realizing that this 
is the one perfect definition of happiness — it is a pursuit. 
But granted that the subject to be discussed is sensible and 
worthy of serious consideration, and that happiness is a goal 
ssible to attain, then we must come back to the definition of 
Cnn before we can compare the relative degrees of it en- 
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ie ed by our grandmothers with that of their current descendants. 
ere never was a word with so many collateral definitions or 
one that changed more from generation to generation. All depends 
upon the quality, character, breeding, and point of view of the 
person who seeks it. 

The modern woman can substitute rationalism for religion, 
and some kind of heathen hypnotism for Christian faith, by way 
of exercising her frivolous spiritual faculties, and she can be 
happier in me novelty of the performance than she could be en- 
during the stern old Ten Commandments and practising a few of 
the Beatitudes. She is no longer in a position to enjoy that kind 
of moral pleasantry, if I may use this lighter word for her sake. 
But these were the very foundations upon which our grandmoth- 
ers based their right to be happy. In those days the right to be 
happy presupposed some kind of fine justification in character for 


the experience. The idea then was that only the truly good could 
be happy — sounds funny and banal now when so much of the 
wit in living consists in sidestepping such obligations. The very 
definition of happiness has also changed. Instead of piety, your 
really up-and-coming woman of to-day has some kind of bifur- 
cated notion of being a “good fellow’ — which does not come 
to the same thing. 

She can believe in the liberating doctrine of divorce, and get 
one, because from her accelerated point of view it is depressing 
to stand the gaff of married life, which is some kind of perpetual 
real life one cannot drop out of like a frolic at a night club. And 
she can take her alimony, go to a fashionable resort, and be 
happier spending it than she could be tied up with her worn- 
out wedding vows. What I mean is that she is frequently this 
kind of woman about insuring her happiness. Our grandmothers 
worried along with their husbands, good or bad, rich or poor, 
according to a sort of archaic standard of honor and self-respect 
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.they had. I do not claim that they got much of a kick out of the 


performance in many extreme cases, but they derived a certain 
dignity of character —a curious, sweet charm of patience in 
dealing with man-the-inevitable. And they contributed more 
to the sum total of human peace and happiness than many of 
their strident granddaughters do. 

I admit that that assertion sidesteps the real issue involved in 
this discussion. But that is one of the questions it brings up: 
whether it is safer and saner to contribute more to the sum 
total of other people’s happiness by practising courage and 
loyalty in keeping a contract, or securing more liberty and a 
wisp or two of indignant personal happiness by breaking the 
contract and sacrificing the obligations such a woman takes to 
society, to her husband and children. There are many victims of 
her happiness and it is no compliment to her that she can still 
be happy in spite of this fact. There is a greed and ruthlessness in 
her awful demand for happiness that our grandmothers did not 
have. Such people cannot be happy. It is contrary to the very 
nature of women. They only cover their deficiency by a more 
ardent pursuit of happiness — and, as usual, mistake the pursuit 
for the real thing. 

Their grandmothers were inclined to efface themselves at this 
business and strove to provide comfort and pleasure for others. 
Thus, whatever may be said to the contrary, they made a more 
profitable investment for themselves. Quite unconsciously they 
worked out some kind of dim glory of the mind, a warmth of the 
heart which enhanced them in their secret places where they 
were alone with themselves. No other happiness is like it, be- 
cause it cannot be diminished nor taken away. It was good stuff, 
and a little of it went a long way. They were not so often obliged 
to change it for another experience. They could sit down for 
fifty years enriched by the atmosphere they created in their 
homes and intimate circles, and bloom peace and good will with- 
out worrying about their own happiness — which is a rare kind 
of happiness, if you know what I mean. 

The granddaughter is an able woman, and knows it. This is a 
new sensation for women, not shared by those ladies of the old 
school who were contented to be accomplished by their graces 
and the neater private virtues. Thus, it frequently appears that 
this latter abler woman is not yet accustomed to her powers. She 
is short on repose. She cannot be seated without feeling obliged 
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to get up and do something commensurate with herself: This is 
especially true if she is one of those modern women with a lofty 
moral nature and a serious mind. She means well, but cannot be 
domesticated in the home. She has a public-spirited soul, and a 
noble passion for expressing herself. She can get the same kind 
of hysterical happiness doing picket duty in the interest of her 
own sex that her grandmother used to get when the wayward 
son whom she cherished exceedingly professed religion and 
turned for a moment from the evil of & ways. Or, she can lead 
a sentimental movement to insure certain legal advantages for 
glad young criminals, and be happier than if she stayed at home 
to train her own little boys and girls and save them from their 
first childish turpitudes. She can be happier agitating against the 
peace and security of society to get the law of capital punishment 
repealed than her grandmother ever was giving alms in secret 
and doing her little Dorcas deeds of goodness. The fact:is, she is 
something of a barbarian without any sort of background to 
justify her. And the impression she . upon the minds of 
some timidly thoughtful people is that she is happier than she 
has any right to be, dramatizing her nobler attributes regardless 
of the consequences. 

These are only a few comparisons that may be drawn in the 
more typical cases between these modern women and their grand- 
mothers. None of them indicates the comparative degrees of 
happiness they enjoyed, but are meant rather to suggest which of 
the two groups are justified in their claims to happiness. The 
point is that there are grades in happiness and that the inferior 
kind, based upon selfishness, competition, publicity, and befogged 
good intentions, may make the modern woman happier; but it 
is not so becoming to her nor so beneficial to others as the frugal 
happiness enjoyed by her grandmother. Especially was this 
true toward the singing end of her days, when she grew so art- 
lessly sweet and innocently happy, still honored and beloved by 
all men and trusted by all women. Already the mean scorn of 
men is apparent for the cynical, disillusioned, elderly woman of 
to-day, who, having lost the charm of her youth, has no other 
charm to offer. 

Whatever may be said of her “plus” in happiness, it is certain 
that our grandmother escaped much unhappiness incident to 
the careers of these so-called happier modern women. The dear 
soul even kept her reputation unspotted from the world. To 
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have that kind was considered essential to happiness then. Now 
it is not: The idea is to get what you are out to win regardless 
of what happens to your reputation. This may be the wiser and 
braver estimate of that impediment. I do not know. But your 

dmother certainly derived considerable satisfaction from 
iving all her days without fear and without reproach. She fre- 
quently had a grand manner, never to be confounded with the 
rostrum preserice of the capable modern woman — not insolent, 
nor offensively authoritative, but serene, delicately meant, like 
the cadence of good verse. My notion is that the whole of her 
was a fortune in happiness, nobly achieved without stirring and 
fussing about it. She adds up like a sum in warmth and kindness 
and good wisdom. 

She was never heard to worry about “self-expression,” which 
is a new disorder characteristic of her current granddaughters. 
My suspicion is that she believed she expressed herself very 
well. In those days she imparted an inalienable dignity, a sort 
of spiritual elegance, to the office of a wife and mother which 
these younger women do not feel, because they feel so much more 
strongly about being enslaved and — by the cares and 
obligations of the home and family. Her obsession is the desire 
to escape into the world at large, achieve her own place in the 
sun on the front page. I may be wrong about it, but it seems to 
me that she frequently rattles like a pea in a gourd at this 
business, and that she likes the sound she makes. She simply 
enjoys an inferior taste in happiness at much greater expense than 
that her grandmother literally earned. 3 

Meanwhile, it is obvious chat the society in which she moves 
so briskly has deteriorated in morals, manners, and standards of 
conduct, since the days when those elder women set the pace 
there. Was there ever a time when the best homes turned out so 
many doubtful and irresponsible sons and daughters? They are 
the living self-expression of these younger, happier women. I 
believe it is entirely because of the reputation our grandmothers 
gave to American womanhood that we expected these modern 
citizen women to exercise a purifying influence upon the political 
life of this nation; but was there ever in the history of this coun- 
try a time when more corruption existed in politics? This is not 
their fault, but it simply indicates that from the start they were 
mistaken about their importance and influence. They have missed 
their cue as citizens, and, in my opinion, they have missed it 
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because they hurried into an old game with old rules without the 
will or power to change them, unprepared, emotionally stirred, 
and bent upon self-exploitation in service as a wider, more satis- 
fying form of happiness. These greater opportunities have de- 
ceived them into believing that they are happier than their 
grandmothers, when so far they have failed in the adventure. 

It all comes _to this: what can a woman afford to pay for happi- 
ness, and what has it cost the women of to-day in comparison 
with what the women of the older generation paid? What kind of 
hunger and thirst does the master passion for happiness create 
in her? How long will one experience in it last? What are the 
running expenses of these various pursuits in happiness? And 
what kind of dividends do they declare in character! | 

No one will deny the right to happiness, any more than the 
right a man has to grow rich. The question is the method employed 
to this end. Wealth honorably acquired is a distinction; otherwise 
it is a disgrace. The same is true of ee It can be the 
reproach and the supreme punishment of the person who seeks 


it without proper discretion and restraint. Legitimate happiness 
is no more than the light that touches us like a blessing earned by 


good conduct, some sacrifice made, a task well done, some hon- 
orable end accomplished. But who has achieved happiness as a 
state of being? Not one normal person. There is something tran- 
sient in the very nature of happiness. No one can bear the con- 
sciousness of being happy for any length of time without by that 
very circumstance being Sind to the point of becoming miserable. 

It may be that my faculty for happiness has grown obtuse 
with the passing of the years, for at last the kind I have had has 
settled down into some kind of mellow-minded contentment, 
which is more agreeable than the flights of it I have enjoyed in 
my briefer moments. But I cannot help observing that the 
younger women of this generation are constantly making a change 
of venue of their experiment in happiness. This accounts for the 
gait they go, the adventures they seek, the exhausting experiences 
they pass through. Whatever they have or might have, they 
are too ready to exchange that for the briefest hour of pleasure, 
chosen at random — a speculation in the sporting world of sex, 
or some other risk — and the sky is the limit. 

In this sense they do get more vagrant happiness than their 
grandmothers ever had. It is the dust of a doubtful road that 
settles upon them and dims them. In the end it blows away but 
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does not leave them happier. On the contrary, it may bring them 
to the last stages of a dreadful addiction where no normal experi- 
ence, however innocent or enchanting, can afford them the oo. 
pleasurable stimulation. The eee of their memories is 
darkened. Nothing can lighten it. They come to the bitterness 
of Solomon’s wisdom, “Vanity, vanity and vexation of spirit and 
there is no profit under the sun” — but with this difference that 
they lack the wit to arrive at his conclusion of the whole matter 
and go ravenously on in search of happiness long after they are 
incapable of the experience. 

The lights and shadows of this comparison between those 
women of an older generation and these of the present day is 
doubtless too heavily drawn to be literally veracious. There were 
some lively ladies among our ancestors. Many of them had as 
many strings to their lyre as George Sand’s seven great loves. 
And many more of these modern women have showed a courage 
and devotion to duty that insures more happiness than they 
receive. But they are not the ones who furnish the reputation 
of the women of this period. And the fact remains that the greed 
for happiness is one of the most frivolous manifestations of femi- 
nine Sane in this generation. They want it regardless of the 
effort to earn it; therefore they do not get it. I know many women 
who proclaim their right to be happy with eloquence and con- 
vincing logic, but not a single one of them is as happy as my 
mother was, who was no happier than any other good woman can 
be who is involved in more important affairs than the childish 
pursuit of happiness. 





INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR VOTERS | 
A Plan to Make Democracy Foolproof | 


WiLi1aM Bennetr Munro 


URING the past few years every new voter in New York 

State has been required to present a certificate of gradua- 

tion from the sighth grade of an elementary school or, 

as an alternative, to pass an intelligence test before being enrolled 

on the register of voters. During the year 1927 there were 26,702 

applicants in New York City who could not present such a certifi- 

cate and hence had to take the test. Of this number, 4,472 failed 

to pass it satisfactorily. In the entire state the ratio of failures 
was nearly twenty per cent. : 

This experiment in the intelligence-testing of new voters — the 
first of its kind to be conducted on a large scale anywhere — is 
most significant in results and implications. It points the way to 
what will probably be our next step in the evolution of the Ameri- 
can electorate — a process that has already passed through three 
stages: namely, property qualifications, manhood suffrage, and 
universal suffrage. This last step marked the uttermost limits of 


ansion. 

We can go no further in the direction of inflating the electorate. 
If there is any new development, it must be by way of contrac- 
tion. And it may. be set down as a virtual certainty that there 
will be some further development, for there is no such thing as a 
standstill in the political ideals or practices of any people. The 
pendulum is always on the move. Having swung to an extreme in 
the direction of giving votes to everybody (without distinction of 
race, color, sex, or intelligence), it is buund to come back, slowly 
perhaps, but none the less inexorably. 

New York State is giving us a practical illustration of the way 
in which contraction is most likely to be brought about. There 
will be no reversion to property qualifications and no withdrawal 
of voting privileges from women. The whole course of political 
Senay Faden that nothing of the sort is even a remote possi- 
bility. 

Schone suffrage has come to stay. As a principle, it is likely 
to be retained as long as popular government endures. But this 
does not mean that universal suffrage will always continue to be 
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interpreted ‘as excluding nobody. On the contrary there is every 
reason to expect that it will gradually be trimmed at the edges, as 
have so many other principles in the American philosophy of 
government. 

Universal suffrage and civil liberty, as a matter of fact, have 
had very little association. Much hokum has been declaimed and 
written about the way in which “our forefathers fought for the 
right to vote”; but it would be difficult: to find a single war or 
revolution in any country, or at any time, that was waged with 
the extension of the suffrage as its prime objective. It is true, of 
course, that a dilution of the electorate has sometimes followed 
as an aftermath of war and civil commotion (as, for example, our 
own Fifteenth Amendment); but when has it figured among the 
motivating causes? 

Anyone who studies the history of parliamentary suffrage in 
England will be impressed by the fact that for centuries the free- 
men of the shires and the burghers of the towns strongly resented 
the royal endeavor to force suffrage upon them. Time and again, 
when bidden to elect representatives, iow tried to evade the royal 


command by every kind of subterfuge. In those days the impetus 


to widen the suffrage came from above, not from below. The 
Plantagenets wanted money, and the simplest way of getting it 
was to cajole the rank and file of the people into choosing mem- 
bers of parliament who, in turn, could be wheedled to approve new 
fiscal impositions. The people were well aware-of this. Me “right 
to vote” was about the last thing any plain Anglo-Saxon freeman 
would have fought and died for in the days of Chaucer or Wick- 
liffe. 
Lance and torch and tumult; steel and grey-goose wing, 
Wrenched it, inch and ell and all, slowly from the King. 
Being Kipling’s, this —— good poetry, but as history it con- 
forms precisely to Henry Ford's definition. 

The deification of the ballot box is a relatively modern cult. 
It is a by-product of the French Revolution. Until the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century there was nowhere, in any part 
of the world, a popular demand for suffrage as one of the “na- 
tural rights” of man. Even the Declaration of Independence, with 
ifs inclusive category of human grievances, embodies no com- 
plaint that the right to vote had been wrongly withheld from 
anybody in colonial days. And the American Revolution gave no 
one the right to vote who did not have it already. The idea that 
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the War of Independence established manhood suffrage in 
America is one of the many historical perversions which have 
become snugly embalmed in the literature of patriotism. 

Manhood suffrage, even for the white population, did not gain 
acceptance on a nation-wide scale for almost half a century after 
the Revolution. It came with the Jackson overturn, and made its 
first sweep in the new frontier:states. From them it backwashed 
into the older commonwealths. Property qualifications and reli- 
gious tests went by the board in one state after another, and by the 
time of the Civil War the right to vote had been conceded to 
virtually all adult, male, white citizens. America, at that stage, 
had moved ahead of most European countries in the liberality of 
her suffrage provisions, and the rest of the story is within the 
memory of men still living. In the era of Reconstruction, the 
color line was erased by constitutional amendment, and in 1920 
voting rights were extended to women by the same process. 
Thus the entire shift from property qualifications to universal 
suffrage has been accomplished within the range of a single 
century. The right to vote did not battle its way down the ages, 
as schoolboy orators perennially tell their audiences. 

The greatest expansion of the electorate, indeed, has taken 
oe both in America and in Europe during the past ten years. 

aking the two continents together, it is probable that the total 
number of qualified voters has been doubled since the close of the 
World War. Never before in all human history has there been so 
enormous an accession to the world’s voting population within so 
short a time. Some day, when the political history of this decade 
(1918 to 1928) can be written in its right perspective, it will divide 
itself into two parts. During the years immediately after the 
Armistice, the world suffered grievously from a democracy 
complex. It became obsessed with the delusion that all its prob- 
lems could be resolved by the simple expedient of transferring 

wer from monarchs to multitudes, from prime ministers to pro- 
etarians. One after another the shell-shocked countries of the old 
continent set up their jerry-built governments of ultra-democratic 
architecture, with universal suffrage, proportional representation, 
initiative and referendum, ministerial responsibility, freedom of 
speech, and all the other paraphernalia of political liberalism. 

Of course they went too far and too fast. Forms of government 
can be changed overnight, but the problems of government 
cannot. It was a serious error to have so greatly inflated the elec- 
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torates at a time when the most imperative need of these various 
European. countries was for firm leadership, retrenchment in 
overnmental. expenditures, and a restoration of economic sta- 
bility. The masses of the newly enfranchised voters did not and 
could not grasp the intricacies of post-war problems such as 
monetary deflation, debt funding, the rehabilitation of industry, 
and the balancing of —_— Far from helping their governments 
. a solution of these problems, they threw their votes in the way 
of it. 2 
- It is not surprising that a reaction came, and came quickly. A 
revulsion from the extreme implications of democracy has marked 
the politics of all European countries, virtually without excep- 
tion, during the second half of the past decade. Universal suffrage 
has been retained, for the most part, but its retention has not 
recluded the rise of autocracy — with Mussolini, Pilsudski, 
etieceen Stalin, Bratianu, and Mustapha Kemal as its out- 
standing apostles. 

There is.no political error more fatuous than to imagine that a 
truly representative and responsible government can be assured 
by. compelling the whole people to decide all great questions of 
— policy, no matter how involved and difficult they may be. 

o do this is to compel some strong hand to seize the helm, for a 
country will not readily suffer iteelf” to be carried into bankruptcy 
and chaos, even by popular mandate. Europe has learned this 
lesson during the past half-dozen years. In America we have not 
yet had it similarly impressed upon us — partly because our post- 
war problems were far less acute, and partly because the unex- 
ampled industrial prosperity of the past decade has blinded almost 
everyone to the political realities. 

-. Consider this question of universal suffrage in its relation to the 

fundamental purpose of government, which is to promote the 
common ink. ith the increasing complexity of human rela- 
tions, this common good becomes steadily more difficult to pro- 
mote or even to ascertain. In other Words, the complexities of 
government increase as the square of the newly-created relations, 
and our political problems are becoming intricate by a sort of 
geometrical progression. But human intelligence is not advancing 
at any such pace. There is reason to believe that it is not advanc- 
ing at all. It stands to reason, therefore, that the art of govern- 
ment will soon outrun the mental competence of the lower ranks 
in the electorate — if it has not already done so. 
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Look at any issue of the Congressional Record. Its pages are 
studded with discussions relating to deficiency bills, equalization 
fees, rediscount rates, railroad differentials, recess appointments, 
immigration quotas, tariff schedules, naval ratios, Muscle Shoals; 
and the Boulder Dam. To at least one-third of our adult citizen- 
ship it may well be doubted whether these terms are in reality 
any more intelligible than wave mechanics, or alternating cur- 
rents, or stellar spectra, or the Einstein theory. Indeed, it takes 
every bit as much intelligence to understand the relation of the 
Federal Reserve rediscount rate to the cost of living as it does 
to comprehend the bearing of cosmic radiation on the conserva- 
tion of mass. The only difference is that the average voter takes for 
granted his “free and equal” capacity in the one case, and realizes 
his self-evident incapacity in the other. 

The optimists tell us that “any voter of normal intelligence can 
understand ordinary political issues if he tries to.” That statement 
is correct with three qualifications: to wit, many voters are 
demonstrably of subnormal intelligence; most political issues are 
no longer “ordinary” in any sense of the term; and a sizable 
fraction of the voters will not try to understand them anyhow. 
The average voter is busy. When he is not busy, he is tired. When 
he is tired, he listens to the radio or goes to the movies — from 
neither of which does he get anything that will make him a better- 
informed participant in public affairs. 

Or he may read the evening newspaper. James Bryce once said 
that the newspaper had made democracy possible by enabling 
political information to be disseminated among all classes of the 
people and over wide areas. That may have been true in the early 
stages of popular government, but the press no longer regards 
civic education as one of its major functions. On the contrary, it 
is now devoting much of its effort to the stimulation of ae 
interest in things which call for the irreducible minimum of intelli- 
gence on the part of its readers. There is scarcely a big evening 
daily in the United States that does not give more space to comic 
strips than to political comment of an informative character. 
Accordingly, it is not surprising that more people can tell you 
what the eaky Gump family did a little while ago than what 
—— to the McNary-Haugen Bill. 

e newspapers are not to blame for this. They are purveyors 
of what the public wants. The people, in turn, are not to blame 
for it. To be interesting to them, things must first of all be made 
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intelligible; and to be made intelligible, they must be brought 
within the range of —— intelligence, which is next to impossi- 
ble with most political issues — unless, perchance, they are well 
flavored with oil scandals or some other variety of crookedness. 

The intelligence of the electorate is merely that of the average 
individual writ large. It is mainly a matter of inheritance, 
derived by one generation from another and determined by genet- 
ic laws. Under a.system of universal suffrage, there is ae one 
way in which it can be raised: that is, by the more rapid repro- 
duction of those groups which already stand highest in the scale of 
mental competence. Exactly the reverse has been taking place in 
the United States during the past half-century. The largest 
accessions to the ae re pulatics have been coming from 
elements with the low I. Q. That being so, there is no escape from 
the conclusion that the general average has dropped, is dropping, 
and probably will continue downward. Such a conclusion, more- 
over, is corroborated by all the outward signs. Compared with the 
United States of fifty years ago, the masses of our people are 
reading more but thinking less. A system of free, universal, com- 
pulsory education has not impeded this deterioration, but has 
merely served to cloak it from full visibility. 

Well, what is to be done about it? The permanence and success 
of a popular government must inevitably depend on a reasonable 
average of electoral capacity. If this level goes steadily down, one 
generation after another, it is hard to believe that the democracy 
of modern America will not ultimately pass, with that of Athens 
and Rome, into the paleontology of politics. The biologists tell us 
that eugenics, applied by due process of law, will regenerate the 
race sndieendligs but that consummation is as yet far off. 
Popular government may join the dinosaur before we reach it. 

here is an easier way. Begin by eliminating the least intelligent 
stratum of the applicants for suffrage, as New York State is now 
doing. Have the test applied, as it is in that state, by the school 
authorities and not by the 0 of voters, the judges of 
elections, or any other political officers. The New York test, of 
which the one printed in full on the following page is an actual 
example, requires every applicant to read a few paragraphs of 
simple English and then answer, in writing, about a dozen ques- 
tions based on what he has read. One would think that anybody 
above the grade of a moron, having learned to read and write, 
could pass a test of this sort; yet the ratio of failures among the 


NEW YORK STATE REGENTS LITERACY TEST* 


Read this and then write the answers. Read it as many times 
as you need to. 


Decoration Day is May 30th. On that day the soldiers decorate the graves of 
those who fought for this country. They place flowers and a flag on the patriots’ 
graves. In many states the day is a holiday. Another name given to this day is 
Memorial Day. Every year the day is celebrated in New York City by a great 
parade. Soldiers and sailors march in this parade. Bands of music play patriotic 
airs. Wounded men and those who are too old to walk are driven in cars. Great 
crowds gather in the streets to watch the parade, and many policemen guard 
the line of march to preserve order and prevent accidents. 


(The answers to the following questions are to be taken from the 
above paragraph) 


1 On what date is Decoration Day? 


* This is an actual copy of one of the tests that new votors are required to pass in New York 
State. Last year almost twenty per cent of the applicants for suffrage failed on similar tests and 
were not allowed to vote. 
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applicants has been almost one in five during each year since the 
uirement was established. 

niversal at without a test of this type, means that about 
twenty per cent of those who get on the voters’ list have no busi- 
ness to be there. Taking the country as a whole, the total number 
of these interlopers must run into the millions. There are enough 
of them to swing an election. Can rational men be fairly expected 
to place unwavering faith in a system of suffrage which commits 
the destinies of a great nation into such hands as these? 

New York State has taken a short first step, but a very signifi- 
cant one. Other states should follow her example. Nineteen of 
them now have “literacy” tests applied by the registrars of vot- 
ers or other partisan officials. The work should be transferred to 
the school authorities, so that the testing will be more than the 
perfunctory gesture it usually is. The school authorities should be 
given such leeway as will enable them to make sure that no one 
gets on the voters’ list unless his intelligence is at least equal to 
that of a ten-year-old child. This is what New York demands, 
and it is assuredly not asking too much. Having started with a 
mild requirement, it will then we possible to move the standard up, 
little by little, as the future may seem to require it. 

There is nothing undemocratic about such a test in a country 
that gives everyone, without cost, an education through all the 
elementary grades. It is a measure of national self-protection. 
We require a demonstration of capacity before we permit any- 
one to drive a motor car on the public highways; yet the ballot is 
an infinitely more dangerous thing than an automobile when 
committed to incompetent hands. As an implement of downright 
folly, capable of wasting a nation’s heritage, there is none other to 
equal it. Surely it is not undemocratic to search for safeguards 
against the perils which confront democracy! 
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Block Prints of West Indian Scenes by Lowell L. Balcom 


OF of the fruits of emancipation in the West Indian 


islands is the number of ruins, either attached to the. 
houses that remain or within a stone’s throw of them: 
ruined slaves’ quarters, ruined sugar-grinding houses, ruined 
boiling houses — often ruined mansions that were too expensive 
to maintain. Earthquake, fire, rain, and deadlier vegetation did 
their work quickly. : 
Truly typical of this melancholy decline was the estate of 
Ferndale in Jamaica. The “big house” had altogether collapsed 
and been smothered over; an the overseer’s house remained. 
It consisted of a ground floor of stone, given over to goats and the 
children, and a first floor of wood — the inhabited part — reached 
from outside by a double flight of wooden steps. When the 
earthquakes came, the upper part only slid about a little and was 
jacked back into position with big levers. The roof was of shingles; 
after very dry weather it leaked like a sieve, and the first few 
days of the rainy season would be spent in a perpetual general- 
post of beds and other furniture to escape the drips, until the 
wood swelled. 


The ee le who lived there at the time I have in mind were 


called Bas-Thornton; not natives of the Island, “Creoles,” but 
a family from England. Mr. Bas-Thornton had a business of some 
kind in St. Anne’s and used to ride there every day on a mule. 
He had such long legs that his stunted mount made him look 
rather ridiculous; and being quite as temperamental as a mule 
himself, a quarrel between the two was generally worth watching. 
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Close to the dwelling were the ruined grinding and boiling 
houses. These two are never quite cheek by jowl: the grinding 
house is set on higher ground, with a water wheel to turn the 
immense, vertical iron rollers. From these the cane juice runs 
down a wedge-shaped trough to the boiling house, where a Negro 
stands and rinses a little lime-wash into it with a grass brush to 
make it granulate. Then it is emptied into big copper vats, over 
furnaces burning fagots and “trash” or squeezed-out cane. 
There a few negroes stand, skimming the poppling vats with long- 
handled copper ladles, while their friends sit around, eating sugar 
or chewing trash, in a mist of hot vapor. What they skim off oozes 
across the floor with an admixture of a good deal of filth — insects, 
even rats, and whatever sticks to negroes’ feet — into another 
basin, thence to be distilled into rum. 

This, at any rate, is how it used to be done. I know nothing 
of modern methods — or if there are any — never having visited 
the island since 1860, which is a long time ago now. 

But long before that even, all this was over at Ferndale. The 
big copper vats were overturned, and up in the grinding house 
the three great rollers lay about loose. No water reached it; the 
stream had gone about its own business elsewhere. The Bas- 
Thornton children used to crawl into the cut-well through the 
vent, among dead leaves and the wreck of the wheel. There, one 
day, they heer a wild cat’s nest, with the mother away. The 
kittens were tiny, and Emily tried to carry them home in her 
pinafore; but they bit and scratched so fiercely, right through her 
thin frock, that she was very glad — except for pride — that they 
all escaped but one. This one, Tom, grew up, though he was never 
really tamed. Later he begat several litters on an old tame cat 
they had, Kitty Cranbrook; and the only survivor of this prog- 
eny, Tabby, became rather a famous cat in his way. Soon after, 
Tom took to the jungle altogether, but Tabby was faithful, and 
a good swimmer. He would swim for pleasure, sculling around the 
bathing pool behind the children, giving an occasional yow! of 
excitement. Also, he had mortal sport with snakes: would wait 
for a rattler or a black snake as if it were a mere mouse, drop on it 
from a tree or somewhere, and fight it to death. Once he got 
bitten and they all wept bitterly, expecting to see a spectacular 
death agony; but he just went off into the bush an rol 
ate something, for he came back in a few days quite cock-a-hoop 
and as ready to eat snakes as ever. 
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Red-headed John’s room was full of rats. He used to catch 
them in big gins and then let them go for Tabby to dispatch. 
Once the cat was so impatient he seized trap and all and cater- 
wauled off into the night, banging it on the stones and sending 
up showers of sparks. Again he returned in a few days, very sleek 
and pleased; but John never saw his trap again. 

Another plague of his were the bats, which also infested his 
room in hundreds. Mr. Bas-Thornton could crack a stockwhip, 
and used to kill a bat on the wing with it most neatly. But the din 
this made in that little box of a room at midnight was infernal — 
ear-splitting cracks, and the air already full of the tiny, pene- 
trating squeaks of the vermin. 

It was a kind of paradise for English children to come to, 
whatever it might be for their parents — especially at that time, 
when no one lived in at all a wild way at home. Here, one had 
to be a little ahead of the times; or decadent, whichever you like 
to call it. The difference between boys and girls, for instance, 
had to be left to look after itself. Long hair would have made the 
evening search for grass ticks and nits interminable. Emily and 
Rachel had their hair cut short, and were allowed to do everything 
the boys did — to climb trees, swim, and trap animals and birds. 
They even had two pockets in their frocks. 

It was around the bathing pool their life centered, more than 
the house. Every year, when the rains were over, a dam was 
built across the stream, so that all through the dry season there 
was quite a large pool to swim in. There were trees all about — 
enormous, fluffed cotton trees, with coffee trees between their 
paws; and in contrast to the general shapeless enormousness of 
the vegetation, delicate log-wood, and gorgeous red and green 
peppers. Among them the pool was almost completely shaded. 

e best fun at the bathing pool was had with a big forked log. 
John would sit astride the main stem, and the others pushed him 
about by the two prongs. The little ones — Rachel, Edward, and 
Laura — only splashed about the shallow end, but John and 
Emily dived. J aes that is to say, dived properly, headforemost; 
Emily only jumped in feet first, stiff as a rod. But she, on the 
other hand, would go off higher boughs than he would. Once, 
when she was eight, Mrs. Thornton had thought she was too big to 
bathe naked any more. The only bathing dress she could rig was 
an old cotton nightgown. Emily jumped in as usual; first, the 
balloons of air tipped her upside down, and then the wet cotton 
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wrapped itself around her head and arms and nearly drowned her. 
After that, decency was let go hang again; it is hardly worth being 
drowned for — at least, it does not at first sight appear to be. 

But once a negro really was drowned in the pool. He had gorged 
himself full of stolen mangoes, and feeling guilty, thought he 
might as well cool himself in the forbidden pond as well and make 
one repentance cover two crimes. He could not swim, and had 
only a black child (Little Jim) with him. The cold water and the 
surfeit brought on an apoplexy. Jim poked at him with a piece of 
stick a little, and then ran away in a fright. Whether the man 
died of the apoplexy or the drowning was a point for an inquest; 
and the doctor, after staying at Ferndale for a week, decided it 
was from drowning, but that he was full of green mangoes right 
up to his mouth. The great advantage of this was that no negro 
would bathe there again, for fear the dead man’s duppy, or ghost, 
would catch him. So if any black even came near while they were 
bathing, John and Emily would pretend the duppy had grabbed 
at them, and off he would go, terribly upset. 

Only one of the negroes at Ferndale Bad ever actually seen a 
duppy, but that was quite enough. They cannot be mistaken for 
living people, because their heads are turned backwards on their 
shoulders, and they carry a chain. Moreover, one must never call 
them duppies to their faces, as it gives them power. This poor 
man forgot, and called out “Duppy!” when he saw it. He got 
terrible rheumatics. 

Lame-foot Sam was the one who told most stories. He told them 
the Anansi stories — Anansi and the Tiger, and how Anansi 
looked after the Crocodile’s nursery, and so on. Also he had a 
little poem which impressed them very much: 

Quacko Sam 
Him bery fine man: 
Him dance all de dances dat de darkies can: 


Him dance de schottische, him dance de Cod Reel: ; 
Him dance ebery kind of dance till him foot-bottom peel. 


Perhaps that was how old Sam’s own affliction first came about. 
He was very sociable. He was said to have a great many children. 


This was, fairly typically, the life of an English family in 
Jamaica. Mostly these only stayed a few years. The Creoles — 
families who had been in the West Indies for more than one gener- 
ation — gradually evolved something a little more distinctive. 
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They lost some of the traditional mental mechanism of Europe, 
and the outlines of a new one began to appear. 

There was one such family the Bas-Thorntons were acquainted 
with; who had a ramshackle estate to the eastward. They invited 
John and Emily to spend a couple of days with them; bat Mrs. 
Thornton was in two minds cae letting them go, lest they 
should learn bad ways. The children there were a wildish lot, and, 
in the morning at least, would often run about barefoot like 
negroes — which is a very important point in a place like Jamaica 
where the whites have to keep up appearances. They had a 
governess whose blood was possibly not pure, and who used to 
beat the children feadndbe with a hairbrush. However, the 
climate at the Fernandez’s place was healthy, and also Mrs. 
Thornton thought it good for them to have some intercourse 
with other children outside their own family, however undesirable; 
and she let them go. 

It was a long buggy ride. Both fat John and thin Emily were 
speechless and solemn with excitement; it was the first visit they 
had ever paid. Hour after hour the buggy labored over the uneven 
road. At last the lane to Exeter — the Fernandez place — was 
reached. It was evening, the sun about to do his rapid tropical 
setting. He was unusually large and red, as if he threatened 
something peculiar. The Sank: or drive, was gorgeous. For the 
first few hundred yards it was entirely hedged with “seaside 
grapes,” clusters of fruit halfway between a gooseberry and a 
golden pippin, with here and there the red berries of coffee trees 
newly planted among the burnt stumps in a clearing, but al- 
ready neglected. Then, a massive stone gateway in a sort of 
Colonial-Gothic style. This had to be circumvented, for no one 
had taken the trouble to heave open the heavy gates for years. 
There was no fence, nor ever had been, so the track simply passed 
it by. 

And beyond the gate an avenue of magnificent cabbage-palms. 
No tree, not oldest beech nor chestnut, “is more spectacular in an 
avenue. It rises a sheer hundred feet with no break in the line 
before the actual crown of plumes; and palm upon palm, palm 
upon palm like a heavenly double row of pillars, leading on in- 
terminably, till even the huge house was dwarfed into a sort of 
ultimate mouse trap. 

As they journeyed on between these palms, the sun went 
suddenly down. Darkness flooded up round them out of the 
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ground, retorted to almost immediately by the moon. Presently, 
shimmering like a ghost, an old blind white donkey stood in 
their way. Curses did not move him. The driver had to climb down 
and ak him aside. The air was full of the usual tropic din — 
mosquitoes humming, cicalas trilling, bullfrogs twanging like 
guitars. That din goes on all night and all day almost — is more 
insistent, more memorable than even the heat itself or the number 
of things that bite. In the valley beneath, the fireflies came to life; 
as if at a signal passed along, wave after wave of light swept down 
the gorge. 

From a neighboring hill the cockatoos began their serenade, an 
orchestration of drunk men laughing against iron girders tossed 
at each other and sawn up with rusty hacksaws — a most awful 
noise. But Emily and John, so far as they noticed it at all, found 
it vaguely exhilarating. Through it could presently be distin- 
guished another sound — a negro praying. they soon came near 
him. Where an orange tree, loaded with golden fruit, gleamed 
dark and bright in the moonlight, veiled in the pin-point scintil- 
lation of a thousand fireflies sat the old black saint among the 
branches, talking loudly, drunkenly, and confidentially with God. 

Almost unexpectedly they came on the house, and were 
whisked straight off to bed. Emily omitted to wash, since there 
seemed such a hurry, but made up for it by spending an unusually 
long time over her prayers. She pressed her eyeballs devoutly 
ouh her fingers to make sparks appear, in spite of the slightly sick 
feeling it always induced; and then, already sound asleep, 
clambered, I suppose, into bed. 


The next day the sun rose as he had set — large, round, and 
red. It was blindingly hot — foreboding. Emily, who woke early 
in a strange bed, stood at the window watching the negroes release 
the hens from the chicken houses, where they were shut up at 
night for fear of John-crows. As each bird hopped sleepily out, the 
black passed his hand over its stomach to see if it meditated an 
egg that day; if so, it was confined again or it would have gone off 
and laid in the bush. It was already as hot as an oven. Taether 
black, with eschatological yells and tail-twistings and lassoings, 
was confining a cow in a kind of a that it might have no 
opportunity of sitting down while being milked. The poor brute’s 


hooves were aching with the heat, its miserable teacup of milk 
fevered in its udder. Even as she stood at the shady window, 
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Emily felt as sweaty as if she had been running. The ground was 
fissured with drought. 

Margaret Fernandez, whose room Emily was sharing, slipped 
out of bed silently and stood beside her, wrinkling the are nose 
in her pallid face. 

“Good morning,” said Emily, politely. 

“Smells like an earthquake,” said Margaret, and dressed. 
Emily remembered the awful story about the governess and the 
hairbrush. Certainly Margaret did not use one for its ordinary 
Pp , though she had long hair; so it must be true. 

et was ready long before Emily, and banged out of the 
room. Emily followed later, neat and nervous, to find no one. The 
house was empty. Presently she spied John under a tree, talking 
to a negro boy. By his offhand manner, Emily guessed he was 
telling disproportionate stories (not /ies) about the importance of 
Ferndale compared with Exeter. She did not call to him, because 
the house was silent and it was not her place, as guest, to alter 
anything; so she went out to him. Together they circumnavigated. 
They found a stable yard, and negroes preparing ponies, and the 
Fernandez children, barefoot even as Rumor had whispered. 
Emily caught her breath, shocked. Even at that momert a 
chicken, scuttling across the yard, trod on a scorpion and tumsled 
over stark dead as if shot. But it was not so much the danger 
which upset Emily as the unconventionality. 

“Come on,” said Margaret; “it’s much too hot to stay about 
here. We'll go down to Feolae Rocks.” 

The cavalcade mounted, Emily very conscious of her boots, 
buttoned respectably half-way up her calf. Somebody had food 
and calabashes of water. The ponies evidently knew the way. The 
sun was still red and large; the sky above cloudless, and like blue 
glaze poured over white-hot clay. But close to the ground a dirty 
gray haze hovered. As they followed the lane toward the sea, they 
came to a place where, yesterday, a fair-sized spring had bubbled 
up by the roadside. Now it was dry. But even as they passed, a 
kind of gout of water gushed forth; and then it was dry again, al- 
though gurgling inwardly to itself. But the children were hot, 
far too to speak to one another; they sat their pee as 
loosely as possible, longing for the sea. Their pace grew slower and 
slower. It was no faster than a procession of snails that at last 
they reached the sea. 

Exeter Rocks is a famous place. A bay of the sea, almost a 
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perfect semicircle, guarded by the reef; shelving white sands to 
= the few feet from the water to the undercut turf; and then, 
almost at the mid point, a jutting-out shelf of rocks right into 
deep water — fathoms deep. And a narrow fissure in the rocks, 
leading the water into a small pool or miniature lagoon, right 
inside their bastion. There it was, safe from sharks or drowning, 
that the Fernandez children meant to soak themselves all day, 
like turtles in a crawl. The water of the bay was as smooth and 
immovable as basalt, yet clear as the finest gin, albeit the swell 
muttered a mile away on the reef. No sea breeze thought of 
stirring. No bird trespassed on the inert air. 

For a while they had not energy to get into the water, but lay 
on their faces, looking down, down, down, at the sea fans and sea 
feathers, the scarlet-plumed barnacles and corals, the black and 
yellow schoolmistress fish, the rainbow fish — all that forest of 
ideal Christmas trees which is a tropical sea bottom. Then they 
stood up, giddy and seeing black, and in a trice were floating 
suspended in water like drowned ones, only their noses above the 
surface, under the shadow of a rocky ledge. 

An hour or so after noon they clustered together, puffy from 
the warm water, in the insufficient shade of a Panama Fern; ate 
such of the food they had brought as they had appetite for; and 
drank all the water, wishing for more. Then a very odd thing 
happened. For even as they sat there, they heard the most 
— sound — a strange, rushing sound that passed overhead 
ike a gale of wind. But not a breath of breeze stirred. Tat was 
the odd thing, followed by a sharp hissing and hurtling, like a 
flight of rockets or gigantic swans — very distant rocs, perhaps — 
on the wing. They all looked up. But there was nothing at all. 
The sky was empty and lucid. Long before they were back in the 
water again, all was still. Except that after a while John noticed 
a sort of tapping, as if someone were gently knocking the outside 
of a bath you were in. But the bath they were in had no outside; 
it was solid world. It was funny. 

By sunset they were so weak from long immersion they could 
barely stand up, and as salted as bacon. But with some common 
idinaids just before the sun went down, they all left the rocks and 
went and stood by their clothes where the ponies were tethered 
under some palms. As he sank, the sun grew even larger; and in- 
stead of red was now a sodden purple. Down he went, behind the 
western horn of the bay, which immediately blackened till its 
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water line disappeared, and substance and reflection seemed one 
sharp symmetrical pattern. 

Not a breath of breeze even yet ruffled the water; but momen- 
tarily it trembled of its own accord, shattering the reflections; 
then was glassy again. On that the children held their breath, 
waiting for it to happen. 

A school of fish, terrified by some purely submarine event, 
thrust their heads right out of the water, scurrying across the bay 
in an arrowy rush, dashing up sparkling ripples with the tiny 
heave of their shoulders. Yet after each disturbance all was soon 
like hardest, dark, thick, glass. 

Once things vibrated slightly, like a chair in a concert room; 
and again there was that mysterious winging, though there was 
nothing visible beneath the swollen, iridescent stars. 

Then it came. The water of the bay began to ebb away, as if 
someone had pulled up the plug; a foot or so of sand and coral 
gleamed for a moment new to the air; then back the sea rushed in 
miniature rollers which splashed right up to the feet of the palms. 
Mouthfuls of turf were torn away, and on the far side of the bay a 
small piece of cliff tumbled into the water. Sand and twigs 
showered down, dew fell from the trees like diamonds. Birds and 
beasts, their tongues at last loosed, screamed and bellowed. The 
ponies, though quite unalarmed, lifted up their heads and yelled. 

That was all—a few moments — then silence, with a rapid 
countermarch, recovered all his rebellious kingdom. Stillness 
again. The trees moved as little as the pillars of a ruin, each leaf 
laid sleekly in place. The bubbling foam subsided. The reflections 
of the stars came out among it as if there could never have been a 
disturbance, however slight. The naked children, too, continued 
to stand motionless beside the quiet ponies. 

But it was too much for Emily. The earthquake went com- 
pletely to her head. She began to dance, hopping laboriously from 
one foot onto the other. John caught the infection. He turned 
head over heels on the damp sand, over and over in an elliptical 
course till before he knew it he was in the water, and so giddy as 
hardly to be able to tell up from down. 

At that, Emily knew what it was she wanted to do. She 
scrambled onto a pony and galloped him up and down the beach, 
trying to bark like a dog. The Fernandez children stared, solemn 
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ny into the sea, and beat and beat him till he swam; and she 
ollowed John toward the reef, yapping herself hoarse. It must 
have been fully a hundred yards before they were spent. Then 
they turned for the shore, John holding onto Emily’s = puffing 
and gasping, both a little overdone, their emotion run down. 
Presently John gasped: 

“You shouldn’t ride on your bare skin, you'll catch ringworm.” 

“T don’t care if I do,” said Emily. 

“You would if you did,” said John. 

“T don’t care!” chanted Emily. 

It seemed a long way to the ae. When they reached it, the 
others had dressed and were preparing to start. Soon the whole 
party was on its way home in the dark. Presently Margaret said: 

“So that’s that.” 

No one answered. 

“TI could smell it was an earthquake coming when I got up. 
Didn’t I say so, Emily?” 

“You and your smells!” said Jimmie Fernandez. “You're 
always smelling things!” 

“She’s awfully good at smells,” said the youngest, Harry, 
proudly, to John. “She can sort out people’s dirty clothes for the 
wash by smell — who they belong to.” 

“She can’t really,” said Jimmie: “She fakes it. As if everyone 
smelt different!” 

“T can!” 

“Dogs can, anyway,” said John. 

Emily said nothing. Of course people smelt different — it 
didn’t need arguing. She could always tell her own towel from 
John’s, for instance, or even know if one of the others had used it. 
But it just showed what sort of people Creoles were, to ¢a/k about 
smell in that open way. 

“Well, anyhow, I said there was going to be an earthquake and 
there was one,” said Margaret. 

That was what Emily was waiting for! So it really had been an 
earthquake. (She had not liked to ask, it seemed so ignorant; but 
now Margaret had said in so many words that it was one.) If ever 
she went back to England, she could now say to people, “J ave 
been in an earthquake.” 

With that certainty, her soused excitement began to revive. 
For there was nothing — no adventure from the hands of God or 

(Continued on page 949) 





CAN THE LOWER ANIMALS HEAR? 
H. Munro Fox 


in the first place, whether an animal experiences sensa- 

tions in the same way we do? Or whether he has any 
sensations at all? It is natural to attribute to animals feelings 
similar to our own, just as a child talks to animals or to inanimate 
objects, imagining them to understand. But how can we know for 
certain what goes on in the animal mind when we cannot put 
ourselves there to find out? 

Two methods are open to us. One is to study the reactions of 
the animal. We can investigate whether it responds to sounds, 
for example, in the same way that we do ourselves. This will in- 
form us whether sounds can be appreciated by the animal. It 
cannot tell us, however, what ahiliabeidah the animal has of 
the sound, even if it be perceived. It may be that sound is felt in 
totally different ways by the animal and by us. 

For instance, when a tuning fork vibrates, we hear a note 
through our ears. The movements of the fork cause movements of 
the air which, by setting up vibrations in the ear drum, are - 
preciated by us as sound. But place the vibrating fork against the 
skin and we experience quite a different sensation. The vibrations 
of the metal affect the touch nerves in the skin and we feel a 
tickling sensation. If these touch nerves were more sensitive, the 
air vibrations caused by the fork would be appreciated as a 
tickling, even when the fork is held at a distance. 

Might this not be true of insects? They would then be affected 
by the air waves of sound, even though one could not say they 
heard the sound. This is all the more possible because insect 
nerves function much more rapidly than our own. It is well 
known that the beat of an insect’s wings is extremely rapid. The 
house fly’s wings make over three hundred movements a second. 
Each beat is caused by a contraction of the fly’s wing muscles, 
and each of these contractions is caused by a nerve impulse com- 
ing from the fly’s brain. 

In ourselves, such rapid nerve impulses do not cause separate 
contractions or twitches of the muscles. They cause a state of 
continued contraction, as, for example, when the biceps is made 
to work. In other words, the insect’s motor nerves from the brain 


a} HIS problem offers many difficulties. How are we to know, 
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to the muscles work differently from our own nerves. It may be, 
then, that the sense nerves of the insect also act differently from 
ours. They may perceive and distinguish much more rapid and 
finer vibrations than the touch nerves in our skin can detect. 
The air vibrations which we call sound may perhaps be felt by the 
insect as very rapid but separate beats, causing something like a 
tickling feeling. 

The second. method of inquiring whether the same stimuli cause 
the same sensations in ourselves and in the lower animals is to 
compare the anatomy of their sense organs with ours. If the 
animal has something which is constructed like our ear, it is 
quite possible that the animal can hear. If nothing like an ear 
exists, more probably the animal, if it is affected at all by air 
vibrations, feels them in a different manner from ourselves. 

In short, there are several distinct questions. First, do the air 
or water vibrations which we can hear affect the animals at all? 
Second, if the animal is influenced by these vibrations, what sort 
of organs are acted upon? The answer to this second query will 
give us some indication whether sounds are heard as sounds. But 
there is a third question, to which no certain answer can be given. 
Assuming that air or water vibrations are felt, and that some 
organ like an ear is present to hear it, does the animal have a real 
sensation of sound or music? We can find out by what kind of 
organ the creature receives the vibrations. We can see in what 
way the animal acts as a result of the sensation. But we cannot 
put ourselves inside the beast and discover whether or not it hears 
as we do. 

First of all, let us see what the essential parts of the human ear 
are, before we start to compare the possible ears of lower crea- 
tures with it. 

Sound is caused by longitudinal waves in air or in water. The 
particles of air vibrate to and fro in the direction of propagation 
of the sound. The distance moved to and fro is called the ampli- 
tude of the sound wave. The greater the amplitude, the greater 
the strength of the sound perceived by the ear. The height of the 
note depends upon the number of vibrations a second. The 
mechanism of the ear in hearing sounds resembles what is called 
resonance in a stringed instrument. When a note is sounded by a 
violin in the neighborhood of a piano, the vibration produces air 
waves which cause to vibrate just those strings of the piano which 
correspond to the note played. 
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After this preliminary, we can understand the structure of the 
ear. The sound waves striking the ear drum cause it to vibrate. 
These vibrations are transmitted to the inner ear by three small 
bones called ear ossicles. The inner ear consists of a small closed: 
chamber, which has a spiral form for economy of space. It is 
filled with liquid. Shamnekione the length of this spiral inner ear is 
suspended a membrane which consists of fine fibres. The fibres 
are numerous and are of varying lengths. It is these fibres in the 
spiral inner ear which act like the piano strings just mentioned. 
When a note makes the ear drum vibrate, the vibrations are 
transmitted by the three ear ossicles and cause the liquid of the 
inner ear to vibrate in its turn. As we know, to each note corre- 
sponds a certain rate of vibration. The particular rate of vibration 
of the liquid then causes the corresponding fibre immersed in it to 
vibrate, just as the piano string was set in motion by resonance 
when the violin was played. 

How, then, is the vibration of the fibre in the inner ear trans- 
mitted to the brain? Over the membrane composed of fibres lie 
the ends of the sound nerves. When a particular fibre vibrates, 
the movement causes it to touch one a the nerve endings; thus 
the movement is communicated to the brain. A different note 
impinging on the ear would cause another fibre to vibrate and its 
<a e nerve to be affected. 

Like ourselves, all mammals have an ear constructed in this 


manner. So do birds; and among the reptiles the crocodile pos- 
sesses one. But fishes have a much simpler arrangement in the ear; 
so simple, indeed, that one cannot conclude Been its structure 
whether they can hear sounds. Fish are “9 esermene deaf and 


dumb, yet stories have long been told of fish that can hear. There 
is the came example of the carp in the pond of a monastery 
arden in Austria, which came to the edge of the water for their 
ood when a bell was rung. Yet this is no critical nor decisive test 
of hearing, for the fish may have been attracted by the sight of 
the approaching monk, or by the shaking of the water through 
his heavy footsteps. 

Quite lately, however, positive proof has been supplied that 
certain fish at least can respond to sounds. They could not be 
frightened nor attracted by sounds, it is true, but an indirect 
<n proved surely that they are capable of hearing. The 
fish were first blinded by an operation. It was then found that, as 
before, they swam toward proffered food, smelling their way to it. 
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Next, a certain note was produced on a fife at the moment when 
the food was offered. After this had been repeated every day for a 
week, the blind fish would swim forward at the sound of the fife 
even when given no food, for they had formed the habit of taking 
food when the sound was produced. This is proof enough that 
they were affected by the sound. 

But the question remains whether this was true hearing. Was 
the ear itself.concerned? The ear of the fish, as we have seen, has 
a most simple structure. On the other hand, the fish has numerous 
sense organs in the skin which appreciate water movements. It is 
conceivable that the water vibrations are felt by the fish’s skin as 
delicate touch shocks. How can this all-important point be settled? 

The — can detect the passage of a message along a 
nerve. For although the message is not accompanied by any 
visible change in the nerve, yet an electrical current passes 
through the nerve simultaneously with the message. By suitably 
delicate instruments this current can be detected and measured. 
Now it has quite lately been shown that such an electric current 
actually passes along the nerve from the fish’s ear to its brain. 
The ans at the moment when a sound is produced in 
the water. This shows quite plainly that the ear, not the skin, 
perceives the vibrations. 

How does the matter stand with animals lower still in the scale 
of life? Insects alone will concern us, for crabs, lobsters, snails, 
oysters, and worms have no voices, nor have they anything 
resembling ears. But for certain insects the problem 1s different. 
At least, they make noises. Bees and flies hum and buzz; crickets 
may make a deafening sound. The former make the noise with 
their rapidly vibrating wings, the latter by scraping their legs 
against their hard bodies. But have any of them ears? 

It appears that they have, although it is true that their ears 
are constructed on quite a different plan from our own. Yet the es- 
sential structures are the same. There is a drum which moves in 
response to the air waves causing sound. There are living cells in 
connection with this drum which have fibres of different lengths 
that can vibrate in resonance with the different notes. Each of 
these cells is connected by a nerve fibre to the insect’s brain. 
Curiously enough, these ears are situated not on the head but in 
most unexpected places. In butterflies they are on the wings, in 
locusts on the abdomen, in grasshoppers and crickets on a joint of 
the forelegs. 
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Crickets and grasshoppers react in three different ways to 
sounds. In the first place, the females seek out the males when the 
latter chirp, moving straight toward them. Secondly, the males 
can chirp at regular intervals so that the chirps of two males 
alternate with one another. They keep time together in a way 
that could not be explained if they did not hear the sound. And 
thirdly, the chirping can be caused to stop or to begin again by 
other sounds. The drums of soldiers, for instance, excite cicadas to 
begin their concert and the insects stop again as soon as the 
drums cease beating. On the contrary, clapping of the hands or 
shouting will make grasshoppers cease their noise. So they must 
be able to hear. 

A word or two more would be in place here concerning sounds 
as a sex lure among the insects, for the facts are most curious. 
Undoubtedly in many cases the males sing, or stridulate, as the 
entomologists say, in order to excite the females. With certain 
kinds of grasshoppers, the male insect stridulates only when he is 
close to a female. Male crickets call the females from their bur- 
rows by their singing. 

Rivalry in song may even be witnessed between males. Several 


male a will sit around a female, each singing to her, 


and she will choose the best performer. Some kinds of flies, which 
recognize their mates by their humming, have been seen to make 
curious mistakes. A male fly has heard the buzz of a bee nearby 
and has mistaken the bee Soe his own partner and tried to mate 
with her. 

There is a curious little beetle known as the death-watch, the 
two sexes of which attract one another’s attention by banging 
their heads against the ground. This small beetle is most destruc- 
tive to beams and other timber, for it bores into the wood. Inside 
its burrows it makes a regular ticking sound which long ago was 
thought by the superstitious to be a watch portending the death 
of some person and counting out his last hours. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the males and females are unable to see one another in 
their dark tunnels in the wood, so they attract each other’s atten- 
tion by sound. 

From all this it seems justifiable to deduce that insects can 
hear. Before we make up our minds that it is true hearing, how- 
ever, we must be quite sure of one point. When the creature is on 
the ground, is it really the air waves that affect the insect's ears? 
Or are these organs perhaps influenced by earth tremors which 
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in the first place, whether an animal experiences sensa- 

tions in the same way we do? Or whether he has any 
sensations at all? It is natural to attribute to animals feelings 
similar to our own, just as a child talks to animals or to inanimate 
objects, imagining them to understand. But how can we know for 
certain what goes on in the animal mind when we cannot put 
ourselves there to find out? 

Two methods are open to us. One is to study the reactions of 
the animal. We can investigate whether it responds to sounds, 
for example, in the same way that we do ourselves. This will in- 
form us whether sounds can be appreciated by the animal. It 
cannot tell us, however, what actual impression the animal has of 
the sound, even if it be perceived. It may be that sound is felt in 
totally different ways by the animal and by us. 

For instance, when a tuning fork vibrates, we hear a note 
through our ears. The movements of the fork cause movements of 
the air which, by setting up vibrations in the ear drum, are - 
preciated by us as sound. But place the vibrating fork against t 
skin and we experience quite a different sensation. The vibrations 
of the metal affect the touch nerves in the skin and we feel a 
tickling sensation. If these touch nerves were more sensitive, the 
air vibrations caused by the fork would be appreciated as a 
tickling, even when the fork is held at a distance. 

Might this not be true of insects? They would then be affected 
by the air waves of sound, even though one could not say they 
heard the sound. This is all the more possible because insect 
nerves function much more rapidly than our own. It is well 
known that the beat of an insect’s wings is extremely rapid. The 
house fly’s wings make over three hundred movements a second. 
Each beat is caused by a contraction of the fly’s wing muscles, 
and each of these contractions is caused by a nerve impulse com- 
ing from the fly’s brain. 

In ourselves, such rapid nerve impulses do not cause separate 
contractions or twitches of the muscles. They cause a state of 
continued contraction, as, for example, when the biceps is made 
to work. In other words, the insect’s motor nerves from the brain 
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to the muscles work differently from our own nerves. It may be, 
then, that the sense nerves of the insect also act differently from 
ours. They may perceive and distinguish much more rapid and 
finer vibrations than the touch nerves in our skin can detect. 
The air vibrations which we call sound may perhaps be felt by the 
insect as very rapid but separate beats, causing something like a 
tickling feeling. 

The second method of inquiring whether the same stimuli cause 
the same sensations in ourselves and in the lower animals is to 
compare the anatomy of their sense organs with ours. If the 
animal has something which is constructed like our ear, it is 
quite possible that the animal can hear. If nothing like an ear 
exists, more probably the animal, if it is affected at all by air 
vibrations, feels them in a different manner from ourselves. 

In short, there are several distinct questions. First, do the air 
or water vibrations which we can hear affect the animals at all? 
Second, if the animal is influenced by these vibrations, what sort 
of organs are acted upon? The answer to this second query will 
give us some indication whether sounds are heard as sounds. But 
there is a third question, to which no certain answer can be given. 
Assuming that air or water vibrations are felt, and that some 
organ like an ear is present to hear it, does the animal have a real 
sensation of sound or music? We can find out by what kind of 
organ the creature receives the vibrations. We can see in what 
way the animal acts as a result of the sensation. But we cannot 
put ourselves inside the beast and discover whether or not it hears 
as we do. 

First of all, let us see what the essential parts of the human ear 
are, before we start to compare the possible ears of lower crea- 
tures with it. 

Sound is caused by longitudinal waves in air or in water. The 
particles of air vibrate to and fro in the direction of propagation 
of the sound. The distance moved to and fro is called the ampli- 
tude of the sound wave. The greater the amplitude, the greater 
the strength of the sound perceived by the ear. The height of the 
note depends upon the number of vibrations a second. The 
mechanism of the ear in hearing sounds resembles what is called 
resonance in a stringed instrument. When a note is sounded by a 
violin in the neighborhood of a piano, the vibration produces air 
waves which cause to vibrate just those strings of the piano which 
correspond to the note played. 
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After this preliminary, we can understand the structure of the 
ear. The sound waves striking the ear drum cause it to vibrate. 
These vibrations are transmitted to the inner ear by three small 
bones called ear ossicles. The inner ear consists of a small closed 
chamber, which has a spiral form for economy of space. It is 
filled with liquid. Pitan the length of this spiral inner ear is 
suspended a membrane which consists of fine fibres. The fibres 
are numerous and are of varying lengths. It is these fibres in the 
spiral inner ear which act like the piano strings just mentioned. 
When a note makes the ear drum vibrate, the vibrations are 
transmitted by the three ear ossicles and cause the liquid of the 
inner ear to vibrate in its turn. As we know, to each note corre- 
sponds a certain rate of vibration. The particular rate of vibration 
of the liquid then causes the corresponding fibre immersed in it to 
vibrate, just as the piano string was set in motion by resonance 
when the violin was played. 

How, then, is the vibration of the fibre in the inner ear trans- 
mitted to the brain? Over the membrane composed of fibres lie 
the ends of the sound nerves. When a particular fibre vibrates, 
the movement causes it to touch one a the nerve endings; thus 
the movement is communicated to the brain. A different note 
impinging on the ear would cause another fibre to vibrate and its 
as nérve to be affected. 

Like ourselves, all mammals have an ear constructed in this 
manner. So do birds; and among the reptiles the crocodile pos- 
sesses one. But fishes have a much simpler arrangement in the ear; 
so simple, indeed, that one cannot conclude los its structure 
whether they can hear sounds. Fish are proverbially deaf and 
dumb, yet stories have long been told of fish that can laos There 
is the fonts example of the carp in the pond of a monastery 

arden in Austria, which came to the edge of the water for their 
ood when a bell was rung. Yet this is no critical nor decisive test 
of hearing, for the fish may have been attracted by the sight of 
the approaching monk, or by the shaking of the water through 
his heavy footsteps. 

Quite lately, however, positive proof has been supplied that 
certain fish at least can respond to sounds. They could not be 
frightened nor attracted by sounds, it is true, but an indirect 
sen proved surely that they are capable of hearing. The 
fish were first blinded by an operation. It was then found that, as 
before, they swam toward proffered food, smelling their way to it. 
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Next, a certain note was produced on a fife at the moment when 
the food was offered. After this had been repeated every day for a 
week, the blind fish would swim forward at the sound of the fife 
even when given no food, for they had formed the habit of taking 
food when the sound was produced. This is proof enough that 
they were affected by the sound. 

But the question remains whether this was true hearing. Was 
the ear itself concerned? The ear of the fish, as we have seen, has 
a most simple structure. On the other hand, the fish has‘numerous 
sense organs in the skin which appreciate water movements. It is 
conceivable that the water vibrations are felt by the fish’s skin as 
delicate touch shocks. How can this all-important point be settled? 

The physiologist can detect the passage of a message along a 
nerve. For although the message is not accompanied by any 
visible change in the nerve, yet an electrical current passes 
through the nerve simultaneously with the message. By suitably 
delicate instruments this current can be detected and measured. 
Now it has quite lately been shown that such an electric current 
actually passes along the nerve from the fish’s ear to its brain. 
The current passes at the moment when a sound is produced in 
the water. This shows quite plainly that the ear, not the skin, 
perceives the vibrations. ' 

How does the matter stand with animals lower still in the scale 
of life? Insects alone will éoncern us, for crabs, lobsters, snails, 
oysters, and worms have no voices, nor have they anything 
resembling ears. But for certain insects the problem 1s different. 
At least, they make noises. Bees and flies hum and buzz; crickets 
may make a deafening sound. The former make the noise with 
their rapidly vibrating wings, the latter by scraping their legs 
against their hard bodies. But have any of them ears? 

It appears that they have, although it is true that their ears 
are constructed on quite a different plan from our own. Yet the es- 
sential structures are the same. There is a drum which moves in 
response to the air waves causing sound. There are living cells in 
connection with this drum which have fibres of different lengths 
that can vibrate in resonance with the different notes. Each of 
these cells is connected by a nerve fibre to the insect’s brain. 
Curiously enough, these ears are situated not on the head but in 
most unexpected places. In butterflies they are on the wings, in 


locusts on the abdomen, in grasshoppers and crickets on a joint of 
the forelegs. 
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Crickets and grasshoppers react in three different ways to 
sounds. In the first place, the females seek out the males when the 
latter chirp, moving straight toward them. Secondly, the males 
can chirp at regular intervals so that the chirps of two males 
alternate with one another. They keep time together in a way 
that could not be explained if they did not hear the sound. And 
thirdly, the chirping can be caused to stop or to begin again by 
other sounds. The drums of soldiers, for instance, excite cicadas to 
begin their concert and the insects stop again as soon as the 
drums cease beating. On the contrary, clapping of the hands or 
shouting will make grasshoppers cease their noise. So they must 
be able to hear. 

A word or two more would be in place here concerning sounds 
as a sex lure among the insects, for the facts are most curious. 
Undoubtedly in many cases the males sing, or stridulate, as the 
entomologists say, in order to excite the females. With certain 
kinds of grasshoppers, the male insect stridulates only when he is 
close to a female. Male crickets call the females from their bur- 
rows by their singing. 

Rivalry in song may even be witnessed between males. Several 
male grasshoppers will sit around a female, each singing to her, 
and she will choose the best performer. Some kinds of flies, which 
recognize their mates by their humming, have been seen to make 
curious mistakes. A male fly has heard the buzz of a bee nearby 
and has mistaken the bee for his own partner and tried to mate 
with her. 

There is a curious little beetle known as the death-watch, the 
two sexes of which attract one another’s attention by banging 
their heads against the ground. This small beetle is most destruc- 
tive to beams and other timber, for it bores into the wood. Inside 
its burrows it makes a regular ticking sound which long ago was 
thought by the superstitious to be a watch portending the death 
of some person and counting out his last hours. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the males and females are unable to see one another in 
their dark tunnels in the wood, so they attract each other’s atten- 
tion by sound. 

From all this it seems justifiable to deduce that insects can 
hear. Before we make up our minds that it is true hearing, how- 
ever, we must be quite sure of one point. When the creature is on 
the ground, is it really the air waves that affect the insect’s ears? 
Or are these organs perhaps influenced by earth tremors which 
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accompany the sound, whether it be produced by other insects or 
by ourselves? In other words, is it true sound or is it mere me- 
chanical shaking that the insect is perceiving — tremors such as 
we feel when a heavy truck passes the house? 

This has been tested by a most ingenious experiment. As we 
have seen, a male cricket which is chirping attracts a female. 
She walks straight toward him, whereas ie takes no notice at all 
of another male whose sound-producing organ has been ampu- 
tated. Now, if the noisy male is placed far away from the female 
but close to the mouthpiece of a telephone, the sound can be 
transmitted along the wire to an ear-piece placed in the neighbor- 
hood of the female. When this is done the female walks straight to 
the telephone. This proves quite clearly that she hears the sound 
and does not merely feel fine earth tremors which might be caused 
by the male when making his noise. 

A further series of experiments has proved quite conclusively 
that the insects really hear. Crickets, we have seen, often chirp 
alternately with one another. The one makes its noise at regular 
intervals; the second does so likewise, but its sounds fall in the 
intervals between those of the first insect. They beat time to- 
gether, as it were. When the ears of the insects are closed with 
wax, they always chirp quite independently of each other. There 
is no longer any regular rhythm, evidently because they do not 
hear one another. 

To be absolutely certain that sound waves in the air were really 
responsible, and not earth tremors, the investigator hung up each 
insect in a little paper box attached to a child’s balloon. There 
was thus no earth connection at all between the crickets. Never- 
theless, they chirped alternately with one another in quite regular 
rhythm. 


Woodcut by H. Glintenkamp 








BLOW THE TRUMPET! 
BEAT THE DRUM! 


Don Margulis 


Forum Table Talk 


LOW the trumpet! Beat the drum! America is now def- 
B initely and, unmistakably enlisted among the empires. 
Hayti is administered from Washington. So is Nicaragua. 
For the moment there is an obvious effort to conciliate Latin 
America. That moment will pass; it is the prelude to the Real 
Thing. Blow the trumpet! Beat the drum! The youngest of the 
empires needs patriots. Let us have oratory, flutes, arguments, 
cannon, golden romance, bayonets, sentiment, hautboys and 
kettledrums, poems, pageants, slogans, posters, machine guns, 
recruiting sergeants, tears and cheers for the flag. For the years 
of alarum and excursion begin; glory overseas awaits us. We are 
about to grasp, imperially nerved, the glaive of conquest; we 
enter upon our larger destiny. 

Blow the trumpet! Beat the drum! We shall need recruits; we 
shall need ad writers, cinema wizards, college professors. We shall 
need archangelic thunder shaken from the winged incumbents of a 
thousand pulpits. We shall need inspired broadcasters. We shall 
need dedicated men of science. We shall need inspiration and 
fever — for there are certain things that cannot be done in cold 
blood, however coolly planned. Therefore, blow the trumpet! 
Beat the drum! 
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Our people as a whole are not conscious of any feeling of enmity 
toward the other peoples of the Western Hemisphere; but they 
can be educated. They can be shown how they have been op- 
pressed and tyrannized over by the miserable half-castes (for- 
eigners, too, by God! speaking foreign languages!) who have 
illiberally hampered their access to oil fields, rubber fields, mineral 
fields, in flagrant defiance of the Justice of God, the Rights of 
Man, the Honor of the Flag, the Progress of Humanity, the 





Sanctity of Womanhood, the Genius of the Race, the Traditions 
of Civilization, the Will of Destiny, the Safety of Democracy, the 
Inviolability of the Home, the Growth of Occidental Culture, the 
Freedom of the Seas, and the Audible Wishes of Heaven. Blow 
the trumpet! Beat the drum! Everything sacred, everything 
noble, everything American marches with us. 

Let us enter proudly upon the new era, averting our faces from 
a dead nigger rotting in the jungle mud with the flies stinking 
round the bayonet wound in his guts. Let us not look at him at all, 
since he is not pleasant to look at, has no legitimate place on the 
posters, and might cast suspicion upon the sacrosanct character 
of our ultimate motives. Let us enter proudly and nobly; we shall 
need widows, they are appealing — an entire literature may grow 
up about their fidelity to the cross that marks a lonely grave in 
some far wilderness. And we shall need orphans, fingering the 
blade that father carried in South America, or the souvenir he 
sent home before he was potted from behind a palm tree by some 
copper-colored ruffian. These widows and orphans are romantic, 
and we shall need all the romance we can command marching 
along with us on our imperial road. We shall need reporters, 
editors, short story writers, to tell us how much better off the 
alien peoples are under our beneficent rule. 
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And, just to blood us a little at the start, we should have some- 
thing like an Opium War to support, or something like a raid 
upon the Boers and their country to be enthusiastic about, or a 
series of Belgian-Congo ivory massacres to enlist our admiration, 
or a thousand Sepoys to blow from the gun muzzles to teach the 
natives their lesson. These things are aera God moves in a 


mysterious way His wonders to perform. We cannot hope to 
carry enlightenment to the heathen without some reciprocal 

ains. As we mourn over these necessities, we can also reflect that 
it hurts them worse than it does us. 

We have not entered idly upon the difficult path of high empire. 
We have been forced thereto. Our overlords of visible and tan- 
gible and ponderable wealth led us, nobly. They have needed raw 
materials. Raw materials to turn into wealth, which is power. 
Unless one has power, one is not an overlord. It is our overlords of 
the tangible, the material, the graspable who have been forced 
to lead us into these paths of glory and Christian self-sacrifice, for 
they must have raw materials, which are money, which is power. 
And power is social prestige among the kings of the world, and 
yachts, and delightful entertainments, and wonderful wives, and 
extraordinary, enviable mistresses, and that agreeable independ- 
ence of mundane accidents and circumstances without which 
Life, damn it all, is really not worth living. 

And look what they do for the Arts, for Science, for Education, 
for the Churches, for Civilization generally! Could we, the human 
race, get along without these overlords? We never have. It is they 
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who have forced our politicians to embrace our imperial destinies. 
They need power. They are engaged in developing, out of their 
native and inherent crudity, an aristocracy based on such mate- 
rials as oil, rubber, minerals, etc., etc., etc., which, when it arrives, 
should be the ree of the cosmos and all the rambling gods 
therein. But a material empire, stated starkly, has never appealed 
to the multitudes (whose numbers and toil are necessary to the 
support of any empire), and hence the necessity of inspiring a 
romantic, feverish enthusiasm through enlisting the services of all 
the drums, the trumpets, the orators, the wizards of pageantry, 
the poets, the sentimentalists, and all the masters of the revels. 
So blow the trumpets! Beat the drums! 

So far, we have only throttled an asthmatic old crone or two in a 
dark alley and taken the pennies out of the poor hag’s stocking; 
but that is a beginning! Our future lies glorious before us, and our 
sword is righteousness and our shield is honor. We need lint, 
gunpowder, gas, sermons, Service, devotion; we need Ideals, 
slogans, Dedicated Young Men, hounds of uplift, and hymns of 
salvation; we need laboratories for the quantitative manufacture 
of moral-cum-biological justification. We need (and we shall get) 
the laudation of ethical prophets. The bugs of empire are swarm- 
ing in our veins. We need a censorship to conceal from us the 
character of the world we are making and the implication of our 
daily life and national deeds. 

Blow the trumpet! Beat the drum! Yesterday we started, to-day 
we are on our way, to-morrow we shall be as one with... . 

But even in Nineveh and Tyre there were these basic, impelling 
necessities. Is it not necessary that a hero, who has only succeeded 
in making himself worth $20,000,000 at home, should become 
imperialist in order to make himself worth $100,000,000? Of 
course it is necessary! It is only the defeatists who cannot enter 
imaginatively into the dreams and visions of these titans. 
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EXPERIENCES FACING DEATH 
Part II 


Mary AustTIN 






SSIHERE are two general theories of the origin of human 
fi ; consciousness. One is that consciousness is the by-prod 

ie ’, by - uct 
Sea) of life-activity. The primary assumption is that life 
originates in an incidental complex of chemico-physical processes, 
and that consciousness is produced out of them in much the same 
way that heat or energy or any other of the more obvious by- 
products of chemico-physical activity are produced. It is not 
necessary to go into the details of this theory here, since it hap- 
pens to be the one rejected by the writer. The other theory is that 
consciousness is energetic in its nature, that it permeates the 
universe, proceeding from an unidentified source, to lodge in the 
material complex which affords the necessary scope to its activi- 
ties. 

It is generally assumed by those who hold either of these two 
theories that early in the history of this terrestrial globe the condi- 
tions which favored life existed more abundantly than at present, 
an in the shallow borders of primordial seas where sun- 
ight could penetrate and the water was continuously aérated by 
the movement of tides. If there is a stream of consciousness 
penetrating the universe, it found a receiving station in the 
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particular mechanism of which protoplasm is the primary prod- 
uct. Once having taken up its residence in the preferred combina- 
tion of chemico-physical elements, consciousness proceeded to 
modify its environment in a continuous scheme called evolution, 
until finally there was developed a mechanism by which self- 
consciousness became manifest. 

The biologist will probably protest that this is an over-simpli- 
fication of an immensely involved process. But the writer’s pur- 
pose is merely to indicate that the theory of immortality here set 
forth is rooted in current concepts of life origins and processes, 
and that it ties up with much that is in everybody’s mind about 
streams of energy, receiving and sending mechanisms, and their 
relation to what is known to go on in human consciousness. 

Nobody now has the temerity to deny that consciousness, 
whatever its origin, behaves as if it proceeded out of inexhaustible 
reservoirs. It behaves like an independent form of energy that is 
capable of modifying its host and is modified in turn by the 
mechanism that exhibits it. It behaves as if Jesus were, on the 
whole, correct in assuming for it a universal source, the Father, a 
projection of it incarnated in the individual human being, the 
Son, and a natural passage — a wave length back and forth — a 
Holy Spirit between its source and the self-conscious entity. And 
within the human mechanism the modified self-conscious tip of 
the projection of the stream becomes something that may be dif- 
ferentiated by the term “human soul,” if that term appeals to 
you. It behaves so much like the Father, Son, Holy Spirit, and the 
soul of orthodox religion that you will find that you can discuss it 
under those terms without abating a single jot of the severest 
scientific scholarship, provided, of course, you are not one of 
those unfortunate persons to whom words become crystallized into 
stumbling blocks. 

The jumping-off place for the material scientist will be the 
point at which it is attempted to determine that the bud at the 
end of the individual projection, shaped by the mechanisms of 
mortality, the ganglia, glands, torts, and reactions of personal 
existence, is to be thought of as capable of continued personal 
adventures after the husk of its mortal existence has withered 
away. The scientist, not being able to demonstrate the soul 
objectively, jumps back; the writer, not requiring objective 
demonstration of what comes by way of the Sacred Middle, jumps 
ahead and accepts the responsibility of a soul. Somewhere out of 
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the age-long experience of the autonomic system — so experienced 
and so competent to carry on its work without members, head, 
brain, or intellect, which it created to be its aids and instruments, 
so inseparable from the Source that I have often wondered if what 
Jesus meant to say was not that the Kingdom is in the middle of 
you, rather than “in the midst” — within that system, out of the 
substance of things hoped for, has evolved the undying spark of 
myself. 


mwa LOPLE who have been reading what has recently been 
f ma written on the conditions of personal survival have noted 

fae a return to a concept which has come up in nearly every 
philosophy of such survival, remaining a permanent item in the 
philosophy of the Orient. This is the belief in an impalpable 
envelope for the spirit, developing along with the physical body, 
but remaining intact after death, called in the Theosophic 
philosophy “the astral body.” The astral body is a replica of the 
flesh and blood body, capable of separating from it even in life, 
and of passing itself off for the very frame and presentment of 
reality. 


Modern advocates of the spiritistic pene do not quite 


accept all the Oriental dogmas of astral existence, but no less a 
person than Sir Oliver Lodge seems to find in recent alterations of 
our thinking about the nature and composition of matter, ground 
for a reasonable presumption of some sort of indestructible en- 
velope for the personal element which survives. Since, in the 
resent state of our knowledge, it seems impossible to think of the 
individual consciousness as existing independently of some ve- 
hicle, we are more or less obliged to assume one, even though we 
cannot find any ground whatever for postulating its shape and 
capabilities. 
tt would be consoling to think of ourselves the day after death 
in full possession of an instrument of familiar shape and adaptabil- 
ity. It was because I couldn’t think of it in those terms that I 
found myself daunted when I thought death was upon me. Sup- 
pose death finds us as the beginning of life did, with the envelope 
all to create again, a whole cycle of evolution on another plane to 
undertake? 
Reduced to its lowest terms, we know that the substances of 
which our bodies are built exist primarily as positive charges of 
electricity, holding together various aggregations of ions. And 
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suppose after death one exists solely as a positive charge of con- 
sciousness in a nest of ethereal matter — or whatever it is that 
fills the interstices of the universe? 

Appealing as the idea is, of an ethereal or astral body of ap- 
preciable form within which the spirit of man is stayed and out of 
which he will one day shake the dust of his mortal frame, certain 
intensely personal experiences biased my intelligence against it. 
Because eteniesh idiosyncrasies which make it inexpedient for 
me to avail myself of the usual anesthetics and anodynes for pain, 
I have janeeill times been pushed to the farthest edge of self-help 
to escape its humiliations. Minor afflictions can be evaded, for it 
is no longer considered a symptom of incipient mental decay to 
admit that one does evade them, by pushing the responsibility far 
back into the region inadequately described as the subconscious. 

Twice, by efforts of. desperation, I had abandoned situations 
pronounced by the doctors — for one cannot go back of what one 
is told in these cases — to be of the utmost seriousness. Once, in a 
single night, I had shed a train of physical disabilities accumulated 
through several years of natural misadventures and inadequate 
medical attention — shed them as a tree sheds its leaves, and 
possibly by an analogous process of a complete withdrawal of 
consciousness. Experimentally acquainted with the method fami- 
liar to almost every creative worker, of flooding a neglected area 
with healthy consciousness, “turning on the juice” in deliberate 
efforts at self-renewal, I was ready to accept the superiority of 
consciousness over its material host — I was quite ready to ac- 
cept even the possibility that it might pass from one envelope 
to another. 

Anyone remotely acquainted with the phenomena of hypno- 
tism, trance, and some forms of auto-suggestion will weal that 
under those conditions consciousness behaves as though it could 
abandon its physical host for periods occasionally prolonged into 
months, or that it can apparently retire completely from definite 
areas, or even appear to take up its residence in some object 
wholly outside the body. ameateal otleune is making wide use of 
these behaviors of consciousness to promote health and aid in the 
repair and renewal of tissues that have been rent by surgery. 

he writer has never been clever at utilizing these widely ad- 
mitted possibilities as an aid to health, partly because there has 
been little demand for it. But in this emergency, unable to make 
use of hypnotic drugs, I discovered that the recurrent intervals of 
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pain could be escaped by projecting my consciousness into a re- 
mote blue spark, where I tucked up my feet, so to speak, and 
waited for the occasion of pain to pass. The blue spark was not 
imagined; it was discovered when I was fleeing not so much from 

ain as from the terror of the drugs which would have stopped the 
bodily pain only to leave the abused consciousness wandering in a 
private hell of its own, and more to be dreaded than any physical 
pang. 

Once discovered, the spark was always available for relief; but 
if I put off jumping too long, hoping the pain would turn out a 
false alarm, or waiting to see what the nurse could do, I had to 
take several running jumps before I could make it. Once inside, 
however, I was safe so Jong as I remained conscious of being there. 
But if, through the natural physical relaxation of relief, I fell 
asleep, I woke up presently in the here and now, with its at- 
tendant agony. I learned by practice to secure a certain amount of 
rest by keeping, as it were, one eye open on the spark, blue and 
infinitely small and isolated. But if I failed to be to some extent 
constantly aware of it, I fell into my body again, and had to 
submit to the humiliation of dope. 

After this experience, there began to creep upon me a question 
as to whether escape from the ills of bodily existence might not 
involve a similar return to an original state of nature, stripped to 
the dimensions of a spark. I began to realize that though a re- 
mained intact, as the very core of consciousness, the knowledge of 
Immaterial Reality, which for convenience we call God, all my 
ways to and from that certainty were along mechanisms which 
death would more than likely dissolve. I was appalled to realize 
the extent to which most of those appreciations = maa beauty 
which make up the greater part of my spiritual experience came 
through the sensory apparatus, which often becomes inoperative 
during life. And what warrant is there that conscious intelligence, 
which is a late outgrowth of the agit, will not also disappear with 
the brain in which it is installed: 

I began to recall that the Greeks, always a straight-thinking 
people, conceived the country of the dead as drab and colorless, 
except for those whose offenses against the gods singled them out 
for exemplary punishment, or for a few heroes who, it was hoped 
rather than believed, might attain a sketchily limned Happy 
Isles. Otherwise they imaged the innumerable host of the dead as 
flitting through a gray world emptied both of desire and the crea- 
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tive will. When you think of how many of the living seem to go 
about in a similar state, this begins to appear as a reasonable in- 
ference. Taken in connection with the teaching of all the great 
prophets of survival, like Jesus, who taught that immortality is 
more or less contingent upon maintaining a certain spiritual 
awareness in this life (Except ye abide in me . . . ye shall not see 
the Father), my experience with the blue spark as the resort of 
relief began to seem also prophetic. 


HENEVER I try to recount what was in my mind at this 
juncture, someone suggests a resort to the current 
popular forms of what are alleged to be communications 

from those who have already passed through the experience of 
dying. To which there is but one reply possible to the inquiring 
mind: that the more subtle personal experiences, of which I have 
had my share, in which one seems to feel the vital nearness of the 
beloved dead, convincing as they are emotionally, are never ca- 
pable of being reduced to the dimensions of proof. 

And to one who has already accepted the evidence of the 
Sacred Middle that consciousness is in its nature ever-living, what 
somebody’s wife’s sister has communicated to Mr. Sludge, the 
medium, is relatively unimportant. Moreover, the appalling 
triviality of these alleged communications suggests that one really 
does leave one’s intelligence behind along with the brain in which 
it was housed. 

Allowing the utmost to the sort of experiences which are 
most frequently reported as evidences of disembodied existence, 
one sees how sleailor and unhelpful is the revelation that comes 
through spiritistic research! First, the dead appear to be nearer 
to the bereaved than formerly, spiritually more accessible. 
Old intimacies are renewed unmarred by minor misunderstand- 
ings. 

Next in frequency of such anecdotes are those which seem to 
indicate that the discarnate cling for some time to the neighbor- 
hood of their demise, or to neighborhoods with which they have 
some emotional association; or they are discerned in familiar 
places, going on with accustomed tasks. Many of these tales sug- 
gest that the disembodied ones do not immediately realize what 
has happened to them. Finally, there is a large collection of 
incidents seriously vouched for, in which the vanished friend re- 
appears in moments of stress, bringing consolation and aid. 
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Except for the last item which brings up the possibility that 
one might somehow continue to serve the living, there is not a 
glimmer of desirability held out to an active modern mind by 
such pictures of the life to come. What I wish to know — and I 
consider this the absolutely essential item — is whether it is the 
life of here and now or the next life which represents the high 

eak of experience in self-consciousness. When we think of the 
sa and intricate path of evolution which has been traversed in 
order to produce a mechanism able to sustain intelligent self- 
consciousness, even of the rudimentary degree displayed by man, 
the achievement begins to take on heretofore unimagined conno- 
tations of importance. 

Consider a man in a snowstorm contemplating a single flake, 
realizing its six-sided perfection, of such infinite variety of pattern 
that no two have ever been found alike, knowing the flake’s 
metamorphosis out of a previously fluid state, in the exact pro- 
portion of two gases, realizing the relation of that fact to the 
world about him and the universe of which it is a part, knowing 
that he knows, and being aware at the same time that his feet are 
freezing, and that if the experience is unduly prolonged he may 
either cease to exist, as the snowflake in his Lule or swing out 
into a new state of being of which he is capable of thinking all the 
things we have just thought. Does it not seem possible that death 
is after all a regression i a state so hardly attained and im- 
perfectly realized? 

At this point I had a vision of the beach at Carmel, opal 
shining with the bubbles of successive wave marks, by which it 
seemed that the Sea of Consciousness leaped and dropped 
without attaining any more objective permanence than the 
scuds of foam, poor ghosts, that after storms fled briefly in the 
fitful wind along the shore. 


Sai TER all this alternation of shock and doubt and sur- 

4 mise, finding myself still fast to my Middle and its 

§ conviction that life can but change its house and cannot 

die, I began to ask myself: “What, ‘explicitly, do we know of 

consciousness that serves as a starting point for a new life-cycle, 
supposing that we get through with nothing else?” 

o answer that, we have to consider consciousness as nee 

in the whole scale of evolution as well as in the individual span. 

One can scarcely think of individual consciousness at all except as 
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characterized by self-awareness, desire, and will. All conscious- 
ness, even in the rudimentary form in which some biologists, and 
some phychologists too, are willing to admit it occurring in 
plants, is possessed with an urge toward form — objective form. 
I am not sure myself that this urge toward objectivity isn’t 
present so universally that it makes itself known in the spiral 
nebula and the infinite six-sided variety of the crystals of H,O. 
At any rate, it is present in all the forms of consciousness that we 
dare talk about, along with the will to create that form. Whatever 
the substance in which a spark of consciousness is lodged, it im- 
mediately begins to work upon that material; vegetable tissue, 
flesh, and blood it adapts and modifies to its desire. 

And that brings us to another characteristic of consciousness as 
we know it in evolution — obedience. It works always with the 
law of its material. Every working artist, every ioe and 

hysicist, every inventor and mechanician, will understand how I 
See to find consolation in this remembered amenability of con- 
sciousness to the law of materials. However aloof and lonely, the 
disembodied spirit could at least lay hold on the familiar realities 
of natural laws, however imperfectly recalled. If one knew a great 
deal of such law, one might possibly go forward with celerity. 

Then there is our latest discovery about the nature of con- 
sciousness: namely, that it is highly suggestible. The individual 
consciousness takes the shape that is imposed upon it; especially 
it takes the pattern of the house of life in which it has resided for 
some three score and ten years, the moods determined by glands 
and nerves, the appetites and motions induced by our limited 
mechanisms. Worse still, individual consciousness is acted upon 
by the instruments it has created to be its servants, and cripples 
itself again and again by settling in the mold prescribed for it by 
the intelligence and the senses. 

If we conclude, then, as seems the only reasonable hypothesis, 
that individual consciousness is susceptible of survival, it. would 
be likeliest to survive with these attributes — suggestibility, the 
urge toward form, obedience to natural law, desire and the will to 
move in the direction of its accomplishment. 

So, then, it seemed reasonable to suppose that as soon as death 
is realized, the liberated spark will at once set about creating it- 
self a new envelope, a new evolution. Above everything else, the 
human consciousness in survival would remain aware of itself, its 
identity, and a variable range of its capacities, since it does not 
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seem logical to imagine, as many people do, that the individual 
will be aware of much more the moment after death than the 
moment before. Self-awareness naturally implies a degree of 
memory — that is to say, a degree of awareness of experience, the 
kind of memory at least that the fingers of a musician have of the 
skill they have been forced to acquire, the kind of memory that is 
implicit in the quality of suggestibility. 

t is this quality of suggestibility which seems likely to make 
difficult the path of the discarnate. Would not a spirit which has 
accepted no suggestions from life but those of the carnal appetites 
suffer immoderately in being obliged to exist impotent of any 
means of expressing the impulses thus created? Would not obsti- 
nately entertained erroneous concepts of life after death be 
equally productive of discarnate arrest and bewilderment? If 

ou had bound up all the human span of your spirit with notions 
of after-life which implied floating about in a state of ecstasy play- 
ing on a harp, or rapping tables; if your belief took that shape, 
wouldn’t you have a “hell” of a time getting on by yourself as a 
small, blue spark? 

All psychologists are disposed to see in the myths and symbols 
by which man’s most intimate problems are primitively objecti- 
fied, expressions of reality intuitively perceived. What, then, are 
the death myths, the soul journeys, en ordeals, purga- 
tories, torments, the successive circles of heavenly bliss, but 
projections of what the individual consciousness intuitively per- 
ceives about itself, its nature and possibilities? As for the theory 
that all these arise out of man’s wish to survive, there is no psy- 
chological hypothesis which makes this reasonable that does not 
necessarily include the opposite theory, that the belief in extinc- 
tion is the outgrowth of a fear to survive — the projection of a 
secret, unadmitted lack of the spiritual vitality necessary to meet 
the conditions of disincarnation. 

Often, in talking with avowed extinctionists, I am struck with 
the quality of their resistance, touched as it appears to be with a 
mingled fear and resentment of the implied demands of a condi- 
tion which they feel unprepared to meet. And that’s that for Mr. 
Bertrand Russell and all those who have nothing but pride with 
which to fill the gap created by turning out their intuitions — a 
gap impossible to be filled by the intelligence. 

ba why should science, in the failure of the intelligence, call 
upon the emotions, except for the obstinate refusal of human con- 
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sciousness to accept a destiny at odds with its inherent quality? 
Most of us can recall when not even the acutest intelligences knew 
anything of relativity, radio-activity, and ions. Why should we 
so persistently accept the limitations of our own ignorance? 


HAVE tried to set this down in illuminative order, though 
in fact it came intermittently like a revolving light, now 
red, now blue or green, flashing now and again all together 
in a white flare of certainty — the certainty that survival is inher- 
ent in consciousness and therefore susceptible of being known in- 
tuitively. The more the individual becomes conscious of himself, 
the more he is aware of his own undying quality. Here and now he 
hath eternal life, and perhaps it is not possible to evade it. The 
revelations of intuition are valid to the extent that we keep them 
distinct and uncolored by the intelligence which works always 
under the limitation of the human span. It is probable that even- 
tually the intelligence may master a sufficient number of facts 
about the nature of consciousness and the way it works to bridge 
the gap; in the meantime there is this spark in me, which, though 
I may not be able to perceive it in any communicable way, knows 
how to ride out the swelling of Jordan. 

There were moments, during the time of which I write, when I 
knew the way with my mind, had quite certain and workable 
glimpses of the technique. It came so blindingly and went so soon 
that I have forgotten the details and remember only the cer- 
tainty. Sometimes I think I could explain the method to a 
genuine, working Christian versed in the vocabulary of Jesus. 
But I understand that the intellectuals of to-day are off Jesus for 
the term of their natural lives. They are unable to separate his 
vocabulary from the things they haven’t liked in the behavior of 
his present-day followers, and there isn’t any other even ap- 
ee? adequate. Moreover, I gather that many of them 

ave had so thin a time in this life that they contemplate any 
other with faint interest. But I have come back from the far side 
of this adventure with certainties that it is worth while being 
badly scared to reach. It is quite possible that fear also is one of 
the mysterious ways of life to accomplish its own ends. 





in the next issue Bertrand Russell will discuss the attitude of 
children toward the fear of death. 
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Joun Hopcpon Brab_ey, Jr. 


'T least among a sportsman’s joys are memories that 

come on winter evenings, when smoke is rising from his 

pipe, and a log sputters in the fireplace. At such a time 
the true hunter tastes again the triumph of an antlered head 
brought low; the true fisherman feels again the weight of bulging 
creel. Alas, such joys are not for me! When fish sulked and ducks 
flew out of range, I rested on my oars and shared the laughter of 
the loon. I remember best the shameful hours when my gun was 
resting against a tree and I was throwing crumbs to a hungry 
squirrel. 

I think it all began many years ago when I got acquainted with 
a snake. Perhaps that snake was the beginning of my failure as a 
sportsman. 

Before she came into my life, I was ruled by a single passion — 
to lure black bass from a fictle lake in Illinois. Men from the city 
had fished too well, and bass were scarce. But the faith that moves 
a mud scow along five miles of shoreline when fish are not biting 
must produce something in the end. For me it produced a ritual, 
born of failure and nourished by regrets. Among other things I 
had learned that honest finny flesh with a live wiggle is more 
convincing than a wooden minnow with all the endowments of 
art. I knew that a race of giant minnows haunted the weed beds 
far from the lesser tribes of the shallows. An old Englishman had 
told me how to catch them and how to bait them for bass. A piece 
of liver and a handful of bran were placed in a tin can in the sun- 
light. After a few days the liver became fly-blown; maggots grew 
and fattened in the bran. Another day saw them creamy in color 
and firm enough for a fish hook. Shiners could not resist them. 

Before the sun had cleared the tree tops, and the lake was hot 
glass ruddy with dawn and smoking with mist, we would glide to 
the edge of the weed beds, peering through the fog for the play of 
shiners. Bluegills in a feeding school slap the water, but shiners 
are silver blades that cut cleanly and almost without noise. A 
school would be sighted and cracker crumbs tossed about to keep 
it near the boat. The shiners were caught on tiny hooks baited 
with maggots and hung on a crow quill to sense the omy a 
nibbles. Two dozen shiners might be in the bait can before break- 
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fast, shiners as long as one’s hand and as brilliant as sun on water. 
Even when all other methods failed, bass could be taken with 
these by slow trolling along the edge of the weed beds. 

It was while breeding maggots that I met the snake. Garter 
snakes lived in the swamps on the west shore of our lake. With 
other boys I had often gone there to kill and to boast of the tally 
afterward. When a boy sighted a snake, he would run to it and 
place a firm heel below the reptile’s head. Grasping the snake by 
the tail, he would break the victim’s back by that same quick mo- 
tion of the wrist used in snapping towels at each other after 
swimming. One day I found a large garter snake pilfering my liver 
can on the dump heap behind the hotel, where more sensitive folk 
had banished it. Perhaps this was the first time that curiosity 
quieted the killer in me. I had never seen a serpent at table before. 
Next day the snake was in my liver can again. This time I caught 
her and put her in a cracker box covered with chicken wire. 

She charmed us with her strange ways. Gophers, field mice, 
frogs, toads, flies were lavished upon her. These she refused or 
accepted demurely, almost reluctantly. She ate one large green 
frog every three days. We remembered our own appetites and 
marveled at hers. When at last she grabbed a frog, we stood 
around for hours, held by the fascination of the meal traveling 
slowly down her long body. She gradually became accustomed to 
us and would pick flies from our fingers and let us handle her. But 
she languished in spite of our devotion, perhaps because of it, and 
died in less than a month. 

Then followed a craze for small garter snakes. We knew a field 
where the little chaps were plentiful. I managed to catch eight of 
them, each one about six inches long and no thicker than a pencil. 
A few had recently sloughed their skins and were beautifully 
marked. Every morning | found two or three of them, freed in 
_ some mysterious way, lying under their prison box. They never 
tried to escape farther. If these snakes did not become friendly, 
they at least grew accustomed to me. They learned to eat from my 
hand and to sit in my shirt pocket, darting their forked tongues 
and flashing their beady eyes at strangers. One, more accom- 

lished than the others, could hang by his jaws on my finger. 

hey all died before their time, no doubt from overhandling. 
Somehow this experience modified my loathing for snakes. Since 
then I have let the harmless ones go free. 

I think it was the same summer that turtles began to interest 
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me. Ordinarily these creatures are more warming as soup than as 
comrades. Perhaps because of their very deficiencies, we boys 
grew fond of them. We sought them in a weed-choked channel that 
linked our lake to another. Turtles of many styles and sizes plied 
their business in the dense water grasses. We went to the hunt on 
rare summer mornings when the south wind held her breath. On 
such days the weeds near the inlet poked their heads above the 
water, and so did the turtles. We learned to distinguish weeds 
from heads, and to choose quickly the head of greatest promise. 
Then the boy at the oars would push the lithe duck boat slowly 
and silently nearer. At the proper moment the boy in the bow 
would slip-over the gunwale into the tangled growth. Slowly he 
would work his way, chest deep in ooze, partly crawling, partly 
swimming toward the quarry. Sometimes the head would stay 
above water until the amphibious Nimrod was within five feet. 
Then with a forward movement, he would bring his body flush 
with the surface of the water and pounce upon the unsuspecting 
reptile. 

fare lurked in the sedges of our turtle grounds. A slimy 
live thing would sometimes squeeze from under our intruding feet. 
Water snakes, whom we distrusted as poisonous, would sometimes 
squirm our way. Most of the turtles were of the “soft shell” and 
“mud” varieties. One day the knotty head of a large “snapper” 
was sighted. We approached in the usual manner, but discreetly 
used a small fishing net for the final bag. In the boat the monster 
escaped the meshes and ran up and down deck, snapping vi- 
ciously at our bare toes. Now it is well known among boys that a 
snapping turtle holds tightly to a good thing when he finds it, and 
holds on as long as life is in him. We got that turtle out of the 
boat as fast as we could. 

A derelict scow furnished an aquarium for our captives. We 
garnished it with the comforts so dear to the indolent soul of a 
turtle. There our pets would sit all day long, just blinking and 
looking with professorial calm. We prized the small ones because 
they were more difficult to find. Bunt caught one that could hide 
under a quarter. I remember making the experiment with a 
quarter earned by selling frogs to an itinerant fisherman. Bunt 
was envied by all the boys along two miles of lake shore, until he 
killed his pet with devotion. 

But turtles, at best, were unsatisfactory friends. Their sluggish 
natures responded only to flies. When Fatty got an air rifle, we set 
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all our young turtles free and devoted our best efforts to shooting 
their parents off logs along shore. It may be that one of my erst- 
while pets will escape accidental death. If he does, I know he will 
still be blinking at the sun when my children’s grand-children are 
burned out, and in all those years he will never have loved and 
never have hated, and never have longed for a high-powered 
automobile. 

I did not realize it at the time, but my decline as a fisherman 
was well along several years ago when I played with the minnows 
in a lake back in the North Country. I should have been seining 
them for bait; but instead, I lay for hours on the warm sand with 
my feet in the water, while the small fry gathered about, nosing 
and nibbling. my toes. Emerson made much of the fact that 
Thoreau caught fishes in his hands; but Emerson did not know 
how easy it is to gain the confidence of a fish. Before the afternoon 
was over my companions in Blue Lake ate bread crumbs from my 
fingers, and swam into my cupped hand without fear. 

On another occasion, paddling a canoe near the shore of an 
Adirondack lake, I discovered a family of horned pout. There 
under the edge of a bog was the fat, black head of God’s ugliest 
creature, looking at me through yellow, bead-like eyes. On the 
next day two of the fish were under the bog. At first they dis- 
appeared in the mud when I approached too close. Slowly their 
fear left them, until I could come within a few feet. I am sure that 
if I had remained long enough to learn their language, they, too, 
would have eaten from my hand. 

Birds, likewise, can be approached. Many of the bolder ones of 
orchard, woodlot, and meadow will make the first advance. The 
chickadee, the titmouse, the junco, and the nuthatch draw away 
from gray skies and driven snow to the warm odors of the farm- 
yard. They have been tamed. Wrens, martins, robins, Jays wood- 
peckers may even take certain liberties with human beings. The 
camp robber, with the soul of a mosquito, will surely pester the 
human who ventures far into the woods. 

Hunted birds are the wariest. Only once have I succeeded in 
quieting the fear of a wild duck. I was camped on a cove off the 
northeastern end of Lake Champlain. Each morning at daybreak 
a female mallard came to the water in front of my tent and 
quacked at me. She was apparently defying my trespass upon 
ground sacred to ducks. A man may be awake at five in the 
morning, but his sympathies aren’t. I disliked that duck. Her 
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alarum broke through the mist each morning at the same time. 

Despairing of sleep, I tried to imitate her with a quack of my 

own. I must have interested her, because after a few days she 
seemed to wait for my quacks before continuing her own. Her 
curiosity at last enticed her out of the water to my tent, no doubt 
to learn the source of such depraved quacking. I heard her quacks 
approach, and saw an inquiring beak. Slowly a duck’s head ap- 
peared between the flaps. I threw her a raisin, which she ate. For 
several mornings she answered my quacks and came for raisins. 
One day she failed to come. Days grew into weeks, until I began 
to fear for my duck. But she was quite all right. She sailed by the 
cove one afternoon, head erect and beak pointing stiffly ahead, 
eight ducklings in the offing. Only the trees across the bay an- 
swered my call with a feeble, unimpassioned quack. It hurts to be 
jilted. 
’ I once had a similar experience with a marmot. Furred animals 
are more amenable to kindness than reptiles, birds, and fishes, 
perhaps because of their higher intelligence. They run away be- 
cause they see us as death; but they respond almost instinctively 
to friendly advances. In our national parks, bears, deer, elk, and 
ground squirrels in their fondness for peanuts and candy become 
fearless nuisances. 

Last summer I was hiking with a companion over the high trails 
of Glacier Park. On the rocky summit of Piegan Pass we stopped 
to eat lunch, tired from the climb, wearied with peaks and sunlit 
distances. Gradually we became conscious of our immediate sur- 
roundings. Frost-blasted shale was everywhere, and scarcely a 
blade of any growing plant. The subterranean homes of that 
mountaineering woodchuck, the marmot, tunneled the rocks in 
many places. We had been seated but a short time, when a large 
marmot poked his head from a den not thirty feet below us and 
whistled shrilly in our direction. 

Now, of all the more plentiful animals in the park, the marmot 
is the most fearful of man. We were surprised when he ate the 
food tossed to him and when he came slowly toward us for more. 
Quite unabashed, he joined us and chewed on an old glove, salty 
with perspiration. He let us pet him. I have told this story to 
seasoned park guides. They listened courteously. 

A man meets with odd things in the woods. The wood thrush is 
a friendly bird in the South, where he enters towns and vies with 
robins on lawns. Farther north he shrinks into the deep woods. I 
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once found the home of a wood thrush in a thicket on the upper 
ee Spring was young and it was nesting time. The 
beauty of an April day was being born again. The ground was 
damp with dew and birds were active. A dove was sobbing some- 
where in the distance, while nearby a little wren was noisily 
jubilant. A towhee was pecking in the brush. 

My attention was arrested by the nervous antics of a male wood 
thrush. He was trying to lure me away from the nest, but I knew 
his game. I found the nest hidden in the branches of a bush not 
far from the ground. The mother thrush was sitting. I moved 
toward her with the caution that all bird lovers learn, so quietly 
and slowly that I might almost have been the stump of a tree. 
She watched my approach with fear in her eyes, but not until I 
was within three feet did she join her mate in a near-by tree. Both 
hurled anathemas at me while I investigated the contents of the 
nest. I found two thrush eggs and the larger egg of a cowbird. I 
removed the parasite and retreated. Perhaps the favor was not 
Aa but on the next day when I approached, the mother 
thrush did not seem to fear me. At the time, I could imagine she 
welcomed me, she let me come so very near. 

I came back several mornings. One day I saw that something 
was wrong. Little, rhythmic quivers ran through her spread wings. 
Slowly I drew nearer, nearer than I had ever been before. I 
stretched my arm toward her, so slowly that the muscles ached, 
and, with a trembling hand, lifted her from the nest. I found her 
trouble — a new egg that refused to join the others in the nest. I 
had to work a little to remove it, but she made no struggle. Her 
mate, who did not understand, tried to raise his courage to peck 


me. 

I watched the nest until all the young birds had left. The 
mother thrush accepted me as no other wild bird ever has. She 
took food for her family and for herself, and would almost never 
fly from her a on the edge of the nest when I came near. I 
have my doubts about many things, but I believe this bird and I 
were friends. 

Of course, wild animals must struggle to live, and empty 
stomachs do not make full hearts. Wiser heads than mine can 
vouch for the relentless push of life. Sadder hearts than mine will 
deny any friendliness in nature. But a man sees some odd things 
in the woods. Oddest of all, perhaps, is the animal who kills for 
hate or for fun, who walks erect and speaks a foreign language. 





DOES FRANCE HATE AMERICA? 


PERTINAX 


years, have found expression in France, may be accounted 
for by the contrast between what the American people 
were commonly expected to do in war and peace and what they 
actually did. 
The Americans did not join in the war until a direct American 
interest was at stake; but when they did, they were expected to 

lay the part of allies, taking their full share of the sacrifices that 
cs to be made, as well as the profits that were secured in com- 
mon. Although, in practice, they refrained from any territorial 
acquisition and did not accept what was offered to them — for 
instance, in Turkey — they won great advantages through an 
unprecedented transfer of wealth. At the same time, they strict] 
limited their liabilities and refused to enter into partnership wit 
the other victorious nations. In short, they put forward their own 
terms and obstinately stuck to them when the settlement of war 
debts had to be faced. In accordance with all European standards, 
they thus laid themselves open to the accusation of not playing 
the game. 

As to the peace, the Versailles Treaty of 1919 bore very strik- 
ingly the stamp of American conceptions. Mainly in deference to 
the United States, the Covenant of the League of Nations was 
framed and inserted in the articles of the treaty. In other words, 
the European nations were compelled to conform to the American 

recedent and to look for salvation in the setting up of a United 
Bates of Europe. The experiment is now developing, and nobody 
would dare predict how it will end. It had not yet begun, however, 
when American statesmen washed their hands of the whole busi- 
ness; and should it fail, should a big price have to be paid for it in 
the form of a resumption of past imperialist aggressions, no re- 
sponsibility whatever will be admitted by Washington. 

At the time of the peace conference, many people in Paris and 
London urged danaliiee with the American demands on the 

lea that in that way, if in no other, the alliance of the United 

Gentes would be enlisted to support the new European structure. 
These people now realize that they have been fodled. 

But a new light is dawning in the minds of many Europeans. 


a. HE bitter feelings toward the United States, which, of late 
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Already they exhibit some readiness to recognize that, after all, 
their ignorance is to be thanked for a good deal of what happened. 
They overlooked the real nature of the American commonwealth. 
Being a continent by herself and having no neighbor she needs to 
be afraid of, America has never had the least use for any foreign 
policy in the European meaning of the word. How, then, could 
she have been expected to do in Europe, for others, what she does 
not do for herself on her own side of the ocean? Is it to be won- 
dered at that she felt shy of all European formulas? 

Sooner or later, the United States will evolve a foreign policy of 
its own — a foreign policy consonant with European notions — 
because the power and resources of America are bound to prove of 
world-wide application. But the processes will probably be long 
and painful. The country will first have to consolidate internally 
to get a clear consciousness of its purpose. It will have to scrap or 
reform some portion of its governmental machine. In the mean- 
time, the French nation, which undoubtedly wishes to continue 
its traditional friendship with America — for that feeling runs 
very strong indeed — had better aim at a convergence rather 
than at a partnership of American and French policies. After all, 
a mere convergence in the fates of both republics was enough to 
bring about the miracle of 1917, the entrance of the United States 
into the war at the very moment when the French cause might 
have succumbed. Frenchmen must rest well satisfied with that 
achievement and not be too hasty in asking for more. 


Unc.e SAM AS PANTAGRUEL. 


At the time of the keen Franco-British-American controversies 
about war debts, whenever I listened to people inveighing against 
“the Shylock on the other side of the Atlantic,” I could not help 
remarking: “No! The appellation of Shylock does not apply to 
America. If you really want a simile from the literary repository, 
you had better take Pantagruel!”” Afterwards, on thinking it 
over, I found the reference to the Rabelaisian hero very helpful in 
understanding the position of the United States in the post-war 
world. : 

There are only too many interpretations of the fantastic novel 
of Rabelais. But on the whole, the breed of giants — Grandgosier, 
Gargantua, and Pantagruel — which he brought into the world, 
was representative of the man of the sixteenth century, slowly 
emerging from the Middle Ages, freeing himself from the shackles 
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of the period, and at last finding an outlet for fundamental in- 
stincts which had long been repressed. He reveled in the enjoy- 
ment of human life, in the thirst for knowledge, in the strife ioe a 
freer political and religious society. From our European point of 
view, we cannot be expected to admit that America is the home of 
unhampered thought and individualism. Tennessee and pussy- 
footism loom too large against the stars and stripes for that. But 
in spite of anti-Darwinism, narrow theological tenets, prohibition, 
and the constant overruling of the private citizen by the com- 
munity, America stands to-day in a position quite different from 
that of all the other nations. Like Pantagruel in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, America faces a new universe. With her, a new civilization is 
endeavoring to come into its own, and it already radiates new 
ideals and new precepts of action on all possible planes — inter- 
national, national, and private. 

It is not relevant to inquire whether that new civilization will 
ultimately compare favorably or unfavorably with what exists 
to-day in other countries, or whether a richer and more compre- 
hensive life will flow out of it. The only point worth keeping in 
mind is that something original is shaping itself very quickly with 
the support of overwhelming resources, and that, given sufficient 
time, it cannot fail to influence humanity at large for better or for 
worse. Moreover; the fresh force that is making itself felt has not 
yet assumed its final complexion. The young giant is still far from 
being an adult. He is being swayed by contradictory elements 
which will not be completely fused for a long time. 

There is a marked contrast between the imperative mood of 
public opinion in America and the heterogeneous parts of the 
population; between the efficiency achieved by the political or 
economic organisms at the top and the inveterate, out-of-date 
conservatism too often manifested by the component cells at the 
bottom; between the eagerness to exalt and possess spiritual 
values and the engrossing material realizations; between the im- 
pulse to create and the lack of patience which frequently baffles 
all attempts at creation; between the striving for a reform of 
international relations and the unwillingness or incapacity to bind 
oneself in advance to slowly maturing schemes of action, while, at 
the same time, cheap, meaningless, worn-out formulas are used 
as a substitute; between the vast opportunities for wielding in- 
fluence abroad and the helplessness at Washington which arises 
out of the dual control of foreign policy by the President and the 
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Senate; between the high public leadership of a man like Mr. 
Hoover and the fantastic demagoguery of Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago; between the rich stream of life circulating through the 
manifold ethnical strata imported from Europe and the scarcity 
of artistic expression; between the noble idealism which Americans 
talk so much about, and which is no doubt real, and the egoistic 
incapacity of Americans to adapt themselves to the ideas of 
others, to say nothing of adapting themselves to the legitimate 
interests of others. 

This enumeration of opposite tendencies could be prolonged 
endlessly. Such incodrdinate movements bear witness to a society 
that is not yet in the possession of its soul. 

When the European nations were as young as America, they 
were placed under the absolute rule of little cliques who governed 
them, and this at a time when the business of governmental man- 
agement was infinitely less complex thanit is to-day. It is America’s 
originality to seek oe national consolidation under a demo- 
cratic régime, with all the means of material civilization at her 
command, and with huge multitudes of citizens actively sharing 
in the experiment. Many phenomena which are special features of 
the modern era, and which, in Europe, followed the crystallization 
of the national body, are preceding it in the New World. To men- 
tion only one of the many examples that might be cited, written 
constitutions were attained by European countries only after 
centuries of evolution; the United States began its history with a 
written constitution. And mind you, while America is growing 
into her full stature, it is her unique experience to enjoy the 
possession of pane a whole continent; she is safely guarded 
against interference by neighboring states, which, in the past, 
prevented nations from being left to themselves when they had to 
work out their own personality. 


PANTAGRUEL AND MARIANNE 


It is obviously fitting that America should be referred to as a 
giant, for the word conveys not only the notion of superhuman 
greatness but of a creature foreign to all common standards. It is 
no wonder that a youthful giant who is still uncertain about what 
his manhood is likely to be and who is overflowing with an 
impetuous and mobile temper should bewilder the outsider and 
startle him into extravagant admiration or despair. It is no 
wonder that he can spring from affection to enmity in an instant, 
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and no wonder that his relations with all the other states are 
widely different from the relations of the latter with each other. 
And since many European statesmen are, or at any rate, were for 
a long time blind to that situation, it is no wonder that a real 
comedy of errors has unfolded its vicissitudes before us. 

Such is the view of the American people that I have been set- 
ting forth in the press in order to make French leaders realize how 
uncautious and foolish they were at the time of the Congress ot 
Paris, when they built the whole peace treaty on the assumption 
that a close association would be maintained between French and 
American diplomacy, when they reckoned that the United States 
would do for the sake of France what it did not need to do for its 
own sake — that is, carry out a finely calculated foreign policy. 
For uttering such a warning, I have been branded as anti-Ameri- 
can. As a matter of fact, I have always felt very deeply the at- 
traction and even the charm of American civilization, of the 
unexampled experiment that is in progress beyond the ocean. At 
the same time, I sternly refused to think that America could be 
made amenable to European rules and concepts, could be induced 
one way or another to play the European game. And although I 
always realized how important it was for the French government 
to remain in moral convergence with American public opinion — 
which, after all, was responsible for the salvation of France in the 
catastrophe of 1914 — Pesied to discourage any close connection 
that lay outside the scene of practical politics. 

Because I never expected from America more than she could 
reasonably give, due account being taken of her traditional out- 
look, I was not disappointed by the course she pursued in many 
matters, such as disarmament and war debts. On the other hand, 
those Frenchmen who followed the opposite line, who never ceased 
to preach that the American alliance was within our reach and 
had to be enlisted at all costs, who propagated throughout France 
the picture of an America ready to fight and suffer for the cause 
of justice all over the planet and to act as a wandering warrior in 
the service of Article X of the Covenant — these Frenchmen, I 
say, do not deserve any thanks on behalf of the Franco-American 
entente. It is really little short of miraculous that they did not 
succeed in destroying forever the regard and respect that France 
has always had for America. 

That such deeply ingrained feelings are still alive here and that 
they have withstood to a surprising extent the painful trials of 
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recent years is very noteworthy indeed. This fact demonstrates in 
the very face of all disappointments and misunderstandings that 
the gratitude born of the common war is very far from having 
spent its force. There may be a disposition to poke fun at the 
giant and to cavil at dollar supremacy; but on the whole, it is 
good-humored and seldom reflects upon the conduct of the na- 
tion’s spokesmen. In spite of the many ties which can be seen to 
bind together the upper classes in France and England, the man 
in the street here readily prefers the American to his Anglo- 
Saxon cousin, because the American is not so aloof and his ways 
and manners savor more of the South than of the North. 

Then, too, the romantic legend of America still performs its 
work. The last word of civilization has not yet been spoken and 
there is something still to be born! The old hope for the millen- 
nium still flares up faintly. It would not be easy to find a French- 
man who would write in the vein of John iachon: “As I stood in 
front of the statue of Christopher Columbus at Genoa last 
Christmas, I had my doubts about his being man’s benefactor.” 
The only consistent detractors of the United States gather under 
the zegis of the League of Nations and of the pan-European theory. 
This became clear during the recent controversy about the out- 
lawry of war. These people have supplied themselves with an 
alternative millennium. They forget, perhaps, that it was be- 
gotten by the opposition — that is, by Woodrow Wilson. Under 
the War President, America, more than any other nation, set up 
with her own hands the Geneva machine, which can now be seen 
operating with a slightly anti-American bias. 


PANTAGRUEL’S AMBASSADORS 


In her dealings with the United States since the end of the war, 
France has needed the assistance of efficient ambassadors — 
French ambassadors in Washington, American ambassadors in 
Paris — clever and independent enough to tell the truth, to cor- 
rect the false notions that were so deeply rooted in governmental 
circles about the course the United States was likely to pursue in 
foreign affairs. I am sorry to say that ambassadors of this kind 
have been conspicuously absent. 

Old M. Jusserand entirely lost his judgment and even his 
common sense in the Wilsonian brainstorm. A very few weeks 
before the separate treaty between the United States and Ger- 
many was signed, he was still of the opinion that, after all, the 
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Senate would perhaps put up with the Treaty of Versailles! He 
followed as passively as a dwarf in the track of huge Pantagruel, 
and, at times, he even ran in front of him ringing his little bell. 
When he passed through London at the end of 1918, his belief 
that the Kingdom of God was at hand so frightened our old am- 
bassador there, Paul Cambon, that he said to me, “ Jusserand has 
gone mad!” The advice he gave to the Quai d’Orsay can be sum- 
marized in very few words: stick to Wilson at whatever costs and 
you will be richly rewarded at the end. As late as the autumn of 
1926 he formed the naive idea that the American people, con- 
fronted with his recall, would express their affection for him by 
presenting him, on the homeward boat, with the nicest of all war 
debt settlements! In that way he released all sorts of illusions, 
which, a twelvemonth later, sent M. Caillaux on his futile journey 
to Washington. 

On our side, Mr. Myron Herrick is wielding the same sort of 
influence. He has endeared himself to the French people by a 
theatrical gesture: in August, 1914, he refused to leave Paris and 
escort the government to Bordeaux, saying that a dead ambassa- 
dor might be more useful than a live one. Every time he is called 
a. to speak in public, he delights in sentimental platitudes. 

e would perform a much greater service for the Franco-Ameri- 
can cause if he would set himself to interpret more accurately, 
and even forcibly, the views of the State Department as they are 
probably made known to him. Instead of executing their missions 
with the realism of diplomats, these “poets” have managed to 
evoke an image of France in America and an image of America in 
France which merely reflects their own whims. 

Rabelais never wrote the history of Pantagruel as a mature 
creature who had settled down quietly among ordinary men and 
whom they no longer found so very queer and unruly. But in the 
three succeeding centuries European civilization wrote for itself 
the sequel to the story, and the American people will probably 
live through the final chapter in the next fifty years. Then the 
enigma will have explained itself and it will be possible to draw 
the balance sheet. Whatever it may be, as we look back toward 
the past we shall no longer regard Pantagruel as an unfathomable 
giant, but probably as one of our family; and we shall laugh 
heartily at the wild imaginings that swayed us formerly. Mean- 
while, we shall have been enriched and transformed by his con- 
tribution to the common heritage. 
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OUR PRESSING NAVAL PROBLEM 


Tuomas Picketr MAGRUDER 


Rear Admiral, U.S. N. 


HEN Congress meets in De- 

cember, the Senate will have to 
pass upon the measure already voted 
by the House providing for a moder- 
ate increase in the Navy. Intelligent 
citizens will want to know why the 
Navy needs to be enlarged, and bow 
an increase in our naval strength 
will bear upon the question of limit- 
ing armaments. Admiral Magruder 
is well qualified to explain this 
highly important matter, because be 


1918, all the great powers of 
the world were fighting for 
existence. Victory came to the 

Allies, and with it came President 
Wilson’s earnest endeavor to seek a 
solution for the outlawry of war. The 
result was the League of Nations. 
The Covenant of the League provides 
for a “reduction of national arma- 


is a “ moderate” — one of thosewho Ment to the lowest point consistent 
desire a Navy that will command with national safety.” In keeping 
respect without inspiring fear. with this purpose, though apart io 
the instrumentality of the League, a sie of the great pow- 
ers was called in Washington in 1922 and a definite limitation of 
naval armaments was agreed upon. For the most part, this agree- 
ment was concerned with the limitation of capital ships. That this 
conference was so largely successful must be attributed in part to 
the mutual confidence and respect of the assembled delegates. 
Let no one forget, however, that the measure of success was due 
even more largely to the fact that the United States voluntarily 
and generously relinquished all thought of naval superiority and 
rested content with equality. 

The limitation of naval armaments established by the Washing- 
ton Conference has been observed faithfully by all the signatory 
powers. Unfortunately, however, no limit was placed upon certain 
elements of naval strength. Still more unfortunately, the great 
powers, with the exception of the United States, began building 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. One might infer that the 
same reasons and interests which determined a limitation of 
capital ships would have led to limitation for all categories of 
vessels. But this was not possible at Washington because of the 
varying needs of the nations for different types of warships. 
Consequently, the Washington Conference was followed by an 
immediate resumption of naval competition in the classes of 
vessels not limited by the treaty. 

For several years after the Wathinanes Conference, no new con- 
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struction was authorized by the government of the United States. 
In 1926 two cruisers were laid down. The increasing inferiority 
of the United States in certain types of ships was readily 
recognized by the naval authorities and recommendations 
were earnestly made for a programme of moderate naval 
increase. The recommendations were not approved. Doubtless 
the reason for this was expressed by President Coolidge when 
he said, on February 10, 1927: “The conviction that the 
competitive augmentation of naval armament has been one of 
the principal causes of international suspicion and ill will, 
leading to war, is firmly held by the American government and 
people.” 

~In order to restrain competition, the President invited the 
five great powers to a conference at Geneva for the purpose 
of continuing the work of the Washington Conference. That 
meant a conference to discuss and, if possible, to agree to 
place a limit on the building of cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. Two of the powers — France and Italy — declined. 

In accepting the invitation, the Japanese government stated: 
“In order to insure the success of the proposed negotiations, it 
seems highly important that in the matter of these conditions of 
the limitation of armament, all parties to the negotiations should 
approach the subject with an open mind, being always guided ¥ 
a spirit of mutual accommodation and helpfulness consistent wit 
the defensive requirements of each nation.” 

In the British reply was the statement: “The view of His 
Majesty’s Government upon the special geographical position of 
the British Empire, the length of inter-Imperial communications, 
and the necessity for the protection of its food supplies are well 
known and, together with the special conditions and require- 
ments of the other countries invited to participate in the conversa- 
tion, must be taken into account.” Thus, already, there was a 
drift away from the spirit of the Washington Conference. 


Wuy THE GENEVA CONFERENCE FAILED 


A perusal of the records of the conference proves that the 
American delegates did what was in their power to reach an 
agreement. In spite of this, the conference was a failure. But at the 
same time, the policy of the American government in respect to 
expansion was clearly pronounced. This er: as it was manifest 
at Geneva, may be briefly summarized as follows: 
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1. That there should be no competition in naval armaments. 

2. That the Navy should be maintained at the lowest level com- 
patible with national security and never of a size to engender suspi- 
cion of aggression. 

3. That for wise governmental economy, naval programmes should 
be held to a minimum. 


Broadly speaking, the failure to reach an agreement at Geneva 
was due to the irreconcilable differences between the American 
and British delegates concerning the number and size of cruisers. 
An impasse was reached at an early stage of the oe 
The British delegation went to London, discussed the situation 
with the British Cabinet, and then returned to Geneva. On Jul 
27, a statement was read in the House of Commons by the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and in the House of Lords 
by the Marquis of Salisbury. The following is an excerpt: “Any- 
thing resembling a quasi permanent formula adopted at Washing- 
ton for battleships is quite inapplicable to vessels designed for 
purposes which not only may, but must vary with the geographi- 
cal and economical position of the several powers concerned.” 

A few days later, the Chancellor of the Rechoniss, in a public 
speech, said: “Therefore we are not able now, and I hope at no 


future time, to embody in a solemn international agreement any 
conditions which would bind us to the principle of mathematical 
parity in our naval strength.” From this it is apparent that the 
exhortation, “Britannia, rule the waves,” does not express a 
tradition only. It defines a vital, living policy. 

On July 28, 1927, the British delegation made final proposals of 
which the following are the most important clauses: 


1. The combined total tonnage of cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines below the age-limit for replacement is not to exceed: 
(a) For British Empire and U. S. A 
(b) For Japan 
5. All other cruisers are to be divided into two classes: 
(a) 10,000-ton cruisers. 
(b) Smaller cruisers of a maximum displacement of 6,000 tons 
and mounting a gun not exceeding 6 inches in calibre. 
6. 10,000-ton cruisers to be limited in number: 
(a) For British Empire and U.S. A............... 
(b) For Japan 


From a consideration of these proposals it will be seen that the 
British were aiming at these targets: 


1. To keep Washington cruisers limited to twelve. 
2. To have large numbers of small cruisers with 6-inch guns. 
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3. To raise the ratio of auxiliary vessels between the British Empire 
ane ue United States on the one hand and Japan on the other to 
3.26. 


What would have been the resylt had the American delegation 
agreed to this proposal? 

The United States now has 70,000 tons of submarines, 290,000 
tons of destroyers, and 146,000 tons of cruisers: a total of 506,000 
tons, leaving only 84,000 tons available to build cruisers, destroyer 
leaders, and destroyers. It is obvious that the American delegation 
could not even give serious consideration to such a programme. 
Britannia would still rule the waves. To reach an agreement, na- 
tions must waive the rules. 

The large destroyer tonnage of the United States Navy is a 
result of an exigency in the World War. The one great menace to 
the Allies was the German submarine. The destroyer was the 
_ of warship designed to meet the submarine threat. The 

nited States built 260 destroyers with a rapidity that reflected 
credit on the ship-building industry of the country. Many of 
these destroyers have a small radius of action. Many more have 
not been kept in commission, because of a lack of personnel and 
funds. Many of them have deteriorated. In spite of this, however, 
the principal effect of the British proposal to combine cruiser and 
destroyer tonnage would have been to restrict seriously the num- 
ber of cruisers in the United States Navy — this at a time when 
cruisers have been, and still are, the Navy’s greatest need. 

Following the Geneva Conference, a determined effort was 
made by propaganda in the press and otherwise to attribute the 
failure to the American delegation. This propaganda was so 
vehement that even a foreign minister reflected on the knowledge 
and fitness of the American delegates. That the American repre- 
sentatives did not have the rank of the other delegates is true. 
Yet, in judgment, intelligence, vision, and moral courage they 
were not surpassed. They had the benefit of advice from the best 
strategists and technicians in the Navy. 

Especially was the American delegation criticized for demand- 
ing that the United States should have 10,000-ton cruisers 
mounting 8-inch guns. These are the vessels that are frequently 
called “Washington cruisers.” In criticizing the American de- 
mand, it was said that the United States wanted cruisers for of- 
Sensive pepo while others desired only those fit for oe 
purposes. That, of course, is nonsense. Ships armed with guns 
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are all designed for offensive action. They may, at times, be 
placed on the defensive. The defense of lines of communication 
and the protection of convoys are basically offensive measures. 


Wuy America NEEps LarcE CRUISERS 


The United States, lacking naval bases — having none west of 
Honolulu or east of the Virgin Islands — needs a navy possessing 
a great radius of action. That means units of the largest practic- 
able size. Unquestionably, if two nations have 300,000 tons of 
cruisers, one with sixty ships mounting 6-inch guns and the other 
with thirty ships mounting 8-inch guns, the latter nation would 
have a superiority in cruiser strength. In any discussion of the 
relative strength of navies, the consideration of merchant liners, 
which can be easily converted into cruisers with 6-inch guns as 
provided by the Treaty of Washington, cannot be ignored. If 
there were absolute mathematical parity in the strictly naval 
units of the fleets of any two nations and one nation had, in addi- 
tion, a large merchant fleet capable of war service, that nation, of 
course, would be superior on the seas. 

The Navy of the United States is maintained to prevent inva- 


sion, to defend insular possessions, to poate commerce, and to 


insure respect for the nation’s rights. If this means anything, it is 
that there is a strength for the navy below which it would be the 
height of folly to accept a limitation. In war, a second-best navy 
is about as useful as the second-best hand in a “jack-pot.” One 
has only to remember the fate of the German Navy in the World 
War. It was a second-best navy. The United States now has a 
second-best navy. At the conference called by President Harding 
at Washington in 1922, it voluntarily forewent having the largest 
navy in the world. 

But it is not as a belligerent alone that the United States has 
need of a navy. As a neutral, and in order to protect its foreign 
commerce and to insure the continuation of its foreign trade, 
= which the prosperity of the country directly depends, the 

nited States needs a good, strong, efficient navy — a navy well 
balanced as to various types of warships. This does not mean that 
it must be the strongest navy, nor necessarily one second to none. 

The most potent measure in warfare between naval powers is a 
commercial blockade. The blockade can be successfully used only 
by a nation having superiority on the sea. The defeat of Napoleon 
by England’s sea power, the blockade of the Southern States dur- 
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ing the Civil War, dnd the effect of the blockade on the Central 
wers in the World War are notable instances of the use of the 
lockade. To use.a blockade effectively often requires ignoring 
the rights of neutrals. As a neutral, the United States may be 
called upon some day to protect its commerce from the rigors of 
an illegal blockade. To do that, large cruisers are a necessity. A 
convoy guarded by a cruiser with 8-inch guns cannot be interfered 
with by small cruisers or converted liners mounting 6-inch guns. 
Just here, one must remember that sea power, as a whole, is 
not dependent upon the size of a navy. Sea power is made up of a 
large number of elements that differ in every country. There is no 
such thing as parity of sea power. Briefly, the sea power of a na- 
tion depends upon.(1) the navy itself, (2) the merchant marine, 
(3) population and wealth, (4) industrial strength, and — above 
all — (5) geographical situation. Nor, in any evaluation of sea 
power, can the industrial genius of a people be ignored. Geo- 
graphically, the United States is superbly situated. To a large 
extent it is protected from possible enemies by two oceans. That 
fact, together with the development of aircraft and the sub- 
marine, makes the United States secure from the possibility of 
invasion or attack upon its large-coastal cities. 


Larce ProcramMME REJECTED 


Following the Geneva Conference (whether as a result of the 
failure of the conference I do not know), a programme for the 
increase of the navy was submitted to Congress lees a year ago. 
It was proposed to build 25 cruisers, 9 destroyer leaders, 31 sub- 
marines, and § aircraft carriers. The cost of that programme 
would probably have been a billion dollars or more. To man the 
proposed ships would have required about 1200 officers and 20,000 
men. This personnel would have cost annually about $20,000,000. 
The cost to the taxpayer, taking into consideration operating ex- 
penses, repairs, and depreciation, would have been over $100,- 
000,000 annually. This huge programme met instant opposition. 
It was rejected by the House Naval Committee, and, instead, a 
modest programme providing for the building of 15 cruisers and 
aircraft carrier was submitted to and passed by the House of 
Representatives. That bill is now awaiting action by the Senate. 

hile the programme was under consideration, President 
Coolidge referred to it in a speech at Washington. “The construc- 
tion will be carried out,” he said, “as conditions dictate and 
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treasury balances warrant, with no thought of entering into 
competitive construction with any other nation.” It is well to 
note that the plan endorsed by the President “will be carried out 
as conditions dictate and treasury balances warrant,” and I in- 
vite particular attention to the fact that the programme carried 
no thought of competitive construction. 

It is the Congress of the United States that determines the 
details of naval expansion. It is Congress that appropriates the 
necessary funds. A large programme spread over a great number 
of years is not an excessive one, although the same programme 
would be a great expansion if completed within a few years. 

Here let one remember that building programmes on the part 
of one power may well require corresponding programmes on the 
part of, others. That, obviously, is true. The naval needs of the 
great powers vary widely, because of the inherent conditions of 
geography, naval bases, and other elements of sea power. To 
reconcile these differences is difficult. But it should not prove im- 
possible. If the principle of the reduction of naval armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety were the only 
consideration, I am of the opinion that further lenieation could 


be attained. The conferences at Washington, Locarno, and 
Geneva directed attention to the fact that when statesmen meet 
in an atmosphere of mutual confidence there is success. 

In a little over two years from the present time, according to 
the Treaty of Washington, there must be a further conference. 
No programme for expansion which may be authorized now can 
be completed — to the next conference, and the results of this 

l 


conference will inevitably affect the naval plans of participating 
powers. Accordingly, any programme adopted now is tentative. 


A MopeErRATE PROGRAMME 


My conception of a navy is one commensurate with vital na- 
tional interests — one that will safeguard the country from any 
possibility of invasion, will secure respect for just aspirations, and 
will defend the nation’s rights as a neutral. Such a navy must be 
one behind which, in the highly improbable event of war, the 
country may mobilize its tremendous resources. 

Considering the foregoing, and the fact that the numbers of our 
capital ships and aircraft carriers are limited and that the navy 
has oak destroyers, I advocate a moderate increase in the 
types of war craft needed for a homogeneous fleet. In other words, 
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COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES OF WHAT THE NAVY NEEDS 
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the country needs for its navy — cruisers, destroyer leaders, sub- 
marines, and aircraft carriers. Further, an insistent need is for 
more men. It were futile to build ships and not to provide trained 
crews. 

Concretely, my personal opinion is that a reasonably moderate 
naval programme providing bog ten to fifteen cruisers, six or eight 
destroyer leaders, and ten to fifteen submarines, to be constructed 
over a period of several years, will give us a navy that will en- 
tirely safeguard the interests of the nation. Even more insistent, I 
think, is the need for aircraft carriers. Aviation is in its infancy. 
More and more it will be a weapon peculiarly fitted for certain 
functions of warfare. Under the Treaty of Washington, the United 
States can have 135,000 tons of aircraft carriers. We now have 
three aircraft carriers. One of these is a converted collier and is 
not suitable for war. Within the limitation of the treaty we are 

ermitted to have three more. They should be authorized and 
built as soon as practicable. 

Nothing requires more skill and experience in design and con- 
struction than do destroyers, destroyer leaders, and submarines. 
In order to be in a position at any time to construct these vessels, 
it is essential to possess organizations having the required skilland 
experience. For that reason, it is the part of wisdom always to 
have under construction a few vessels of those types. This, so 
that in case of war there is a nucleus ready for expansion. If 
legislation and money are necessary, they will be forthcoming. 
My judgment is that our people, through their representatives in 
Congress, have always been sympathetic. and generous to the 
navy. As a result, naval officers are jealous of the reputation of 
the navy with their fellow citizens. 

With the sympathetic help of an enlightened public opinion, 
the navy will be that which it should be — the first military line 
of the country’s defense. The first line of defense has been, is now, 
and always will be diplomacy. 
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HOMAS PETENY was for many years the public auc- 
si tioneer of Eltry, and a rare bird in his chosen field, until 
his back became bent like a gnarled spruce and younger 
men stepped into his shoes. A fine figure of a man he was when he 
walked the street, and as necessary to the setting of the village as 
the town pump. He had a merry blue eye, an unsuccessful nose, 
and a generous, wide-lipped mouth. He was one who made a fine 
art of his calling and took as much interest in the articles he put 
4 for sale as though they had been his own tender children. 
omas Peteny was the sole auctioneer that ever I knew who 
was not ruthless but religious. He was forever attending auctions 
early and wandering about among the objects, touching and 
looking at them and sizing up their possibilities — “Getting ac- 
quainted,” he would say, “with all their quirks.” And when his 
hammer struck the block, in spite of its heartiness, his appraisal 
of the things he auctioned off was never cheap. Once, in confi- 
dence, he told me that before every auction he spent hours on his 
knees. 

He lived in a little low-raftered house, full of odds and ends left 
over from various auctions that no one else could be persuaded to 
buy. Years before, he had been a sailor and had taken many 
long voyages. ‘‘ Never can tell what one may be able to do with 
driftwood,” said he, “nor what kind of flames will spring out of it. 
Everything has a soul,” said he, “and battered bodies often the 
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freshest ones. There are kegs and barrels that float up out of the 
sea with strange things in them. Treasures — aye — treasures. 
Did you ever look over roof tops and see what the wind brings?” 
And then he would smoke his pipe and tell stories. 

Those looking through the diamond-paned windows of his 
small house, where he often worked until late at night, would 
have seen a strange sight. He would putter and tinker with a 
chair or a sofa until I’ll swear it almost took on a personality. If 
it was a short, soft sofa or a squat chair, he would address it as 
““Madame’’; if it was a lanky highboy or a learned-looking desk, 
it was “Sir.” How carefully he handled the things, rubbing and 
furbishing their worn sides, mending rents in their upholstery or 
steadying their feet! “Poor bits, poor bits,” he would say, gazing 
at them as sympathetically as though they had been beggars or 
outcasts. He talked a lot to himself, did Thomas Peteny. Well, 
the upshot of the matter was that everything he handled seemed 
to win a personality, and his little house took on a prosperous air 
from the fine old things he had collected. 

Then all at once he decided to take a voyage. Whether it was 
that he was an aging man and hadn’t bustled enough on his own 
account, or whether the town grew fickle, he began to be sup- 

lanted by one Robert Marmion. And he took this very hard, did 

homas Peteny. He went off on a ship that was going to far parts 
of the world. But before his departure two dozen or more of the 
old pieces he cherished so fondly were loaded aboard — or handed 
on board, you might say, as though they’d been his relatives — 
by the men who were assisting him. He stood close beside them 
when he sailed, looking for all the world as though he were about 
to conduct an auction on shipboard. And off he went. The sea is a 
mighty soother when the universe and your own niche in it have 
gone back on you. 


It was nigh a year when one of our townsfolk, who had been to 
the nearest port, said Thomas Peteny was come home in a great, 
fine ship — “but not alone,” he added with a wink. “‘He’s got 
lots of companions.” The day the coach brought him and his re- 
tainers home was a circumstance. Such a body of them! Where he 
picked up the poor folks and how he persuaded them to come 
with him, nobody knew. And imagine the surprise when we 
heard he intended to auction them off as if they had been rabbits 
— except that in looks they answered to the description. They 
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were as odd a lot of junk as the household goods collected for a 
sale; some of them with bent backs and crooked spines, and no 
smile on their lips, and sway-backed like an old table or sofa; and 
some squat and determined like a chest or a churn that has sat too 
long in one place. One old lady looked for all the world like a 
worn-out spinning wheel. Few of them had any beauty. But there 
were several with a genteel dignity that refined them to their very 
bones. The clothes — or rags, I should say — that they had on 
were as well worn as their bodies. 

Mrs. Lavely Becker said it was the slave trade and they must 
have Negro blood, and she wondered the Town Council didn’t 
take it up with Thomas Peteny. But the Town Council took 
matters into its hands instead, and said they were not going to 
attack and lock up a jolly old man who had never done them any 
harm — especially as he lodged and fed the folks in his own house. 
The Council met him one evening over a bottle of Madeira. 

“Look here, Peteny,” they said, “where did you get these 

eople?” 

“From folks that didn’t want them,” murmured Thomas 
Peteny. “I came back with more than I took away. These have 
souls. I found greater things in strange corners of the East. 
Dived into its secrets.” 

-“Do you think it’s right and just to do what you are doing?” 
continued the Council. “Shall we have the parson over?” 

The old auctioneer looked bewildered. 

“But they needed homes,” he said, “‘they needed someone to 
look after them. I just had to get them.” 

“Tables and chairs are a somewhat different proposition from 
folks,” grumbled Deacon Bradley. 

“They’ve got to have good homes,” said Thomas Peteny 
firmly, “otherwise they’ll be trampled on. I’ve done no wrong.” 

“Look-ee,” said the Deacon, “what do you propose to do with 
the money for which you’ve bargained their immortal souls? 
Answer me that, Thomas Peteny.” 

“There'll be no money,” said Thomas Peteny, looking him as 
square in the eyes as though he’d driven a nail there. “The peo- 
ple that take them will guarantee them a job and pay them 
wages.” 

The oddest thing about the whole circumstance was that on 
the day of the auction, the folks looked rather eager and pleased 
to know they were going to be placed at last. They were as- 
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sembled in the courthouse, but there was a carpet on the floor, 
and when conversation dragged, the Dorcas Society passed 
around coffee and cookies. The majority of those Ticenne 
Peteny had brought across the great deep were not young enough 
to do extra heavy work. But as auctioneer Mr. Peteny was in his 
best fettle. He described all the kinks in the characters of those 
men and women as if he were taking account of their souls. 

“Here’s a stiff back for clerical work,” he would say, “‘and a 
hand that looks small but is apt at grasping a quill pen.” He 

inted to a stately, gray-haired man. 

“And this hand and this back,” he’d say, patting another and 
younger man, “were meant for long evenings under the lamp, 
putting together fine bits of gold. Jeweller’s fingers, upon my 
word.” 

After a minute he beckoned to a tiny, dumpy old woman, who 
had a figure like a bag tied in the middle by a string. For all the 
world like a rocker she was, and folk burst out laughing behind 
their hands. ‘“‘A cushion in a hard world,” said he, “‘all the com- 
forts of home put up in little.” And the old woman nodded. One 
of the citizens that had a houseful of children and a fretful wife 
took her, by the by. 

Well, Peteny got all but one placed before the day was over, 
and farmed out with their new masters and mistresses. When he 
stopped for a last drink, there was only one young girl left sitting 
on the block, her hands clasped about her knees, a blue apron 
tied about her waist, and the oddest patched clothes on her back, 
which was slightly deformed. Her face had a sorrowful and wist- 
ful expression like a delicate thing that has early been dimmed 
by coarse hands rubbing it. “Too doleful,” said the housewives 
and passed her by. 

At last up came Mrs. Casimere and spied her limp hands and 
the long, fine fingers of them. She walked right up to the girl and 
spoke very plain. “Can you take care of fine, nice things?” she 
said. 

As if you’d shaken her awake, that girl’s head lifted and her 
eyes gleamed. “Yes,” she answered clearly. 

It ended by Mrs. Casimere’s taking her at ten dollars a month. 
She was the richest woman in town, and people chuckled at her 
having a raw, green girl, out of the poor house most likely, to tend 
her choice belongings. She was the envy of the countryside for the 
house furnishings she had. She’d inherited a solid mahogany 
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sideboard that cluttered up one side of a room, and highboys that 
took a polish you could see yourself in clear across the floor. Her 
chairs were Chippendale and Duncan Phyfe. Her deep-drawered 
chests smelt of cedar and had carved figures on their sides. And 
once a month, a supply of china and glass came out of her cup- 
boards that would have set the dames of to-day dancing and 
prancing. There was a full dinner set of old Nankin, tureen and 
all; there were Lowestoft bottles; there were pieces of Slipware; 
there was the finest of fine Wedgwood, and a glass centre-piece 
with six little vases in it, that held roses on state occasions. 

“Not long she’ll have her pretties,” everyone thought. But 
though they invented errands to go and call at the house, they 
never caught the new girl — Lucy, Mrs. Casimere had christened 
her — idle for a minute; nor did she break or injure a single piece. 
She did housework as you would have gathered flowers or em- 
broidered silk. She moved and dusted console and butterfly tables 
as if they had been delicate old ladies taken for an airing. She 
a and washed china as though she were bathing new-born 
infants. She beat Oriental rugs as you would whip cream — al- 
ways with a curious, searching look. Mrs. Casimere often found 
her singing at her work — a curious, soft ditty like a call; and 
that was annoying. But the girl’s strange looks and ways, and her 
knowledge of Soa and dairy, won her mistress over. She gave 
her good, decent gowns and a warm cloak, and even began to put 
money in the bank for her — for she was a lone woman. 

It was a grievance to Mrs. Casimere that Lucy would go no- 
where, save when her mistress drove miles into the country to 
buy some new treasure and took her along to hold the horse. 
Maybe it was because strangers always looked so curiously at 
Lucy because of the little lump on her back. A faint color had 
begun to flare up in her cheeks, and sometimes it seemed as if 
you could peer into her spiritual body. “Ever ready to flit,” said 
the old grannies and Peters, “ever ready to flit.” 








It was mid-March when Mrs. Casimere took to her bed with a 
cold. She was a proud woman and difficult to please, so it’s doubt- 
ful if any ee would have been willing to nurse her — even 
had she asked them. But there was a strong right arm — frail as 
it was — stretched out over her all the time. That arm was 
Lucy’s. Such broths and desserts as the girl made! And it was a 
funny whimsy of her mistress’s during that illness that such 
nourishment as she could take must all be served up to her on the 
best china. Even Doctor Grindle laughed one day when he saw 
the piece of flowered china Lucy brought up filled with custard. 

“You place great faith in your handmaid, madame,” he said to 
her. 

“T do,” said Mrs. Casimere defiantly. 

“She looks fragile. Don’t break her,” said ne as he bade her 
good-morning. 

Mrs. Casimere pretended not to be worried. But that night, to 
make sure that Lucy was sleeping soundly, she called across the 
cold hall to the wing in which the girl lodged, “Lucy, fetch me 
an extra shawl!” 

There was no answer. Lucy must be asleep. So that determined 
old lady, her mistress, stepped across the hall. No Lucy lay upon 
the bed or drowsed in the chair. But after a minute, Mrs. Casi- 
mere’s eyes rested on an exquisite, blue vase, like an urn of some 
old, transparent ware, unfamiliar to her. By Lucy’s rocking chair 
it stood, and had evidently recently been purchased. It was full 
of lavender, rose leaves, myrrh, or something that gave forth a 
sweet, sweet odor. Mrs. Casimere forgot to be chilled. She forgot 
to faint. She gaped. It seemed as if she were looking at something 
sacred. “The child bought it for a keepsake,” she muttered. 

But where was Lucy? Back to bed she stole and called her 
again. In a few minutes she heard the familiar feet come pattering. 
But she did not ask her about the treasure. Mrs. Casimere was a 
grand old woman after all, and merely said that she must have a 
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hot drink. She was cosseted and tended and tucked up as if she 
had been a flower in a jar, and no harm came of the episode. Her 
neighbors and kinsfolk didn’t know of it until years afterwards. 


Spring was slowly coloring all the lanes. Lucy came to her 
mistress, now quite well and bustling about her house, with a 
lame arm. She had hurt it on the mop and broom, she said, while 
they house-cleaned. There was a look of great suffering in her 
blue eyes, so she was sent (or taken, I should say) to the best bone 
setter in the next village. She’d always been a docile, tight sort of 
a lass, reserved and self-contained, so Mrs. Casimere was surprised 
to see how she blanched and flinched, and how the salt tears ran 
down her cheeks when the gruff old bone setter, peering at her 
over his glasses, stripped her arm and took hold of it. It looked 
straight and shapely, though somewhat mottled, so when he said, 
“Why — it’s broken,” Mrs. Casimere, in her black jet bonnet 
with the plumes, fell to quivering and shaking like a dish of jelly, 
and Lucy looked as if her last hour had come. 

The doctor felt of Lucy again, none too gently I heard. “A bad 
dislocation of the shoulder,” he said, “And” — passing his hand 
over her back — “a malformed spine!” He growled and took 
snuff. “Well, well,” he said, “This is very, very dangerous — 
must be seen to immediately, madame, and the proper remedies 
applied. Have you had a fall, girl?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy in a voice like a beaten mouse. 

The bone setter cleared his throat and looked important. “‘ You 
step out of this room, madame,” he said to Mrs. Casimere. “I'll 
summon my apothecary,” and he rang a bell. “The small bones 
of the arm must be put in place at once and a splint put on it. 
Don’t cry, girl.” And he held a vial of camphor to Ss nose. ‘‘ This 
is mere child’s play. But what will have to be done later, ma- 
dame,” he lowered his voice confidentially, “is to put her into a 
jacket waistcoat to straighten the twisted spine.” 

In bustled the young apothecary; but when the two turned to 
hold poor Lucy, with Mrs. Casimere looking in at the door in 
misery, Lucy lay at their feet in a cold swoon and had to be re- 
vived and taken back in the gig more dead than alive. Her arm 
had been set and bound with old linen and put into a sling, and 
she was forbidden to do any work at all. Her mistress sat by and 
talked to her like a kindly, gentle mother about her own good, 
and how she needed her. That day week was set for the bone 
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setter to come over and attend to the arm, and Lucy was given 
bitters and cordial and aniseed cakes. But she lay or sat on her 
bed, mute with fear, and would not agree to anything. I have no 
doubt she would have pined away in a short time; she was veering 
that way. But the very night before the bone setter was to come 
with the jacket and torture her, the wing of Mrs. Casimere’s 
house caught fire! 

They talk about that fire to this day. None knew how it 
started. It began creeping around in the roof, and must have 
smouldered very slowly for hours before Mrs. Casimere and the 
extra girl and man she had hired to do Lucy’s work smelt the 
smoke. The stairs to the wing went almost at once and the poor 
old lady could not get up. She lost all her grand air and just stood 
outside on the lawn, wringing her hands and crying to Lucy to 
jump and save herself. Neighbors and firemen put up ladders and 
rushed through the burning rooms. But nothing could they find of 
Lucy. And pretty soon the roof fell in and that ended the search. 
Poor Mrs. Casimere! She had had silk gowns that would stand 
alone for richness stored in that wing along with some old family 
pieces, but her mind didn’t seem to dwell on them at all. She just 
moaned and wept for Lucy. 


To the grief of the village, Thomas Peteny’s last illness was the 
next disaster — and it was not a lingering one either. The women 
who sat up with him heard him mutter during the day when the 
fever was on him, “Aye, a delicate thing, fetched oversea from a 
land where they know the soul. Hard work I had to get it,” he 
said, “magical work — more than with the others. But it’s late, 
too late. Careful handling it needed — careful handling.” And 
then his talk wandered off to a ship and how he must get on board 
with his gear. . . . And at the end, the gay, bright old man died 
uncomforted. Two months before, he had destroyed all his 
pape so we knew no more as to the origin of that gang of folk 

e'd carried so proudly over the water. 

He was no sooner under the earth than rumors flew as fast as 
the flames that had caught Mrs. Casimere’s house that different 
ones of the men and women Mr. Peteny had disposed of in neigh- 
boring townships had disappeared. Bodily and altogether, not 
leaving even a seal of clothing behind them, and after serving so 
faithfully too. The employers were sorely put out about it. One 
of the men bound over to an antique dealer was said to have had 
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the most wonderful skill; and the dealer wrote quite a letter about 
it and what the loss meant to him. The man had left a huge carved 
chest behind him, and the figures on it grinned oddly. 

Another grand excitement was that Mrs. Casimere had had a 
parcel of men to dig out the ruins. “I must give the poor child 
decent burial,” she said, and offered a reward to the first one of 
the men who should find the charred remains of a body. So you 
may well believe that they dug with a will, though it took two 
days to uncover that little room that had been Lucy’s. Every 
piece of the noble old furniture was charred sticks, the rugs mat- 
ted rags, the curtains and knickknacks charcoal. But in the centre 
of the room, blackened by smoke, lay a delicate blue vase, 
broken into six pieces. It showed the marks where it had been 
mended and riveted again and again by cunning fingers. The mén 
lifted the pieces carefully and brought them in a cloth to Mrs. 
Casimere. | 

“All we can find, ma’am,” they said — and one of them 
ae behind his hand that the pieces quivered when he 
touched them. 

Mrs. Casimere looked. It was the selfsame vase that she had 
seen on Lucy’s floor. She gave the men money and hurried them 
away, and whether there was a funeral rite or not, no one but 
herself ever knew. 

But alack, her houseful of wonderful treasure went to a nephew 
who did not value them at all! Poor old lady, her mind began to 
go soon after that. It was the — of Eltry, Connecticut, 
wrote up the case. The queerest in the Town Records. 








THE BABBITT IN HIS WARREN 
An Indictment of Rotary, Kiwanis, the Lions, and All Their Cubs 


Bruce BLIiven 


T’S be fair about it. Luncheon clubs are by no means 

altogether bad, and I do not propose to pretend that they 

are. No institution which has won the allegiance of sc 

many thousands of men could fail to have some elements of value. 

When I say — as I do say most emphatically — that they should 

be abolished, I do not suggest that a vacuum should be left. I 

ropose that they should be supplanted by something better. 

My contention is that as they now exist, they do not justify the 
time, energy, and money which are spent on them. 

My first indictment, and one of the most serious, is that many 
of the things done at their meetings are simply downright silly. 
Numerous commentators have pointed out in recent years that 
American life is cursed with infantilism, the refusal of adults to 
accept a grown-up point of view. The luncheon clubs, with their 
kindergarten singing, their paper dunce caps, their insistence on 
the use of first names, their fines for this and that, their practical 
jokes, are certainly one of the most infantile features of the cur- 
rent scene. And it is no defense to say that if this is the level on 
which the members want to amuse themselves, then this level 
is,good enough. On the contrary, the whole history of civilization 
from the Cro-Magnon to the French Academy has been brought 
about by operations under the alternative theory. 

Neither is it adequate rebuttal to reply that business men, 
keyed up and tense from their labors, get wholesome relaxation 
out of horseplay. Having long been a business man, and having 
associated with many others of the breed, inside luncheon clubs 
and out of them, I can testify that this famous tenseness is largely 
mythical. The life of the average business man, especially in the 
smaller cities where the luncheon clubs have their greatest hold, 
is reasonably easy-going — and often unreasonably so. After all, 
only about four occupations actually deserve to be called nerve- 
wracking. Telephone operators, jugglers, information bureau 
clerks, and city editors have some right to complain; but the 
tense business man is a rare exception. Usually he is a neurotic 
and should see a doctor. 
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Another reason for doing away with much if not all of the 
infantile amusement is that, down in their hearts, many of the 
members don’t like it, and would say so if they only dared. 
Watch their faces while it is going on and you will see that they 
are bullied into it by a loud-mouthed minority, by professional 
song-leaders and masters of ceremonies. Some of them may get 
valuable relaxation, but I am skeptical. Certainly they could get 
far more out of half an hour playing handball in a gymnasium — 
which would have the additional merit of being much healthier 
than the luncheon meetings, where men eat too much, too fast, 
and then sit in a smoke-filled room trying to understand speeches 
while the digestive process is going on. 

In an even more serious way, these clubs constitute an invasion 
of the personal liberty of their members. Some of my readers may 
be under the delusion that membership is optional, that no man 
need join unless he wishes. On the contrary, in scores and scores 
of cities, especially the smaller places in the Middle and Far 
West, you simply must get into one club or another or be seriously 
handicapped in your business or profession. The man who for any 
reason preferred to stay aloof would be looked upon as having 
something seriously wrong with him. It might even be said of 
him — most damning of all criticisms— that he was not a 
booster. I know from personal observation, checked by discus- 
sions with numerous other people, that many men join these 
clubs, just as they sometimes do the fraternal orders, just as 
they buy tickets to the policemen’s ball or advertise in the high 
school annual, not because they want to, but because they are 
afraid not to. 

Not only is membership almost compulsory, but to a consider- 
able and undesirable degree the clubs enforce upon the individual 
a single attitude of mind. Tacitly, and on the whole good- 
naturedly, but with sharp claws behind the velvet paw, they 
demand conservatism in politics and effusive optimism in every- 
thing. Disagreement wk the majority on any serious issue is 
hardly less than a crime. And in similar manner, the clubs have a 
tendency to swallow whole the opinions of their wealthiest and 
most important members. If these men’s economic and social 
views are naive or harmful, if they are labor-baiters or are op- 
posed to badly-needed legislation — as not infrequently happens 
— the members of the clubs to which they belong are likely to 
take the same line. The organizations, of course, will assure you 
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that they don’t, that they keep away from controversial questions. 
As a rule, this is technically true. But technically only. There are 
other ways of making opinions felt than by passing formal resolu- 
tions about them. Quiet, word-of-mouth influence is sometimes 
the most effective of all. 

Even if the defense were true, it would not be a very striking 
tribute to the clubs, would it? One may concede that with a 
membership of both Republicans and Democrats (and an oc- 
casional very lone Socialist), they are wise not to go in for 
partisan politics. But on important questions involving the 
welfare der, state, or nation, it seems to me regrettable that 
these clubs should make so little effort to arrive at an informed, 
intelligent opinion and give it public utterance. And this is 
especially true when you recall that for many of their members 
they are the only activity followed, other than business, home, 
and amusement. 

Because of this situation, the clubs very often actually stand 
in the way of the municipal progress of their cities. No statement 
would move them to more indignant and vehement denials than 
that; yet it is true. While they fuss about with little projects for 
a better-lighted Main Street, or. getting their town made a 
stopping point fer the Overland Limited, they leave untouched 
many other things of far greater importance — decent housing 
for the poor, for instance; or a city plan not operated for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the land grabbers; or hospitalization for the 
middle class; or adult education; or electoral reform; or the 
preservation of civil liberties — to name at random just a few of 
the scores of things most of the clubs are too timid, or too igno- 
rant, to touch. Few important civic reforms or developments 
can ever be made without treading on somebody’s toes, and the 
clubs never do that — particularly, as I have suggested, if the 
toes belong to some of the local demigods, who are probably mem- 
bers. 

The habit of doing business, whenever possible, only with 
fellow members, is an uneconomic and otherwise undesirable 
practice. I am told that this custom is no longer officially en- 
couraged as it once was; but everyone with any first-hand experi- 
ence knows that it is still going on. To an extent, I grant, it is 
normal to trade with men you know and like; but the thing is 
carried much farther than that. It constitutes, in a way, the 
creation of trade barriers of just the sort which, when set up be- 
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tween countries (in Europe) causes the International Chamber 
of Commerce to rise, teen an admonitory finger, and say 
“Naughty! Naughty!” 

Club members, f they are candid, will agree, I am sure, that 
not very many of the speeches delivered at the average meeting 
are worth the time and trouble of hearing. “Controversial” 
questions being barred, and the clubs being unable to pay the 
fees asked by professional lecturers, these talks must perforce 
fall into one or the other of two classes. First, there is the product 
of the rank novice, the prominent business man, of your own or 
some near-by city, who takes a long time (and it seems longer) to 
deliver a “ten-minute talk” on “Main Developments in the Cold 
Storage Industry, 1920-1927,” or ““The Trust Company: Your 
Friend, Your Counselor, Your Guide.” This gentleman is usually 
suffering from an acute case of exhibitionism, with nothing to 
justify it. He dearly loves to read in public the papers written 
for him by his advertising man, who has been careful to work in 
generous reference to his own company, its resources and facilities. 

The other standard type, just as bad, is the “inspirational” 
address. Even to-day, after all the ridicule that has been rained 
upon this weird product, it is still being uttered, day in and day 
out, North, East, South, and West — especially West. Every 
member of every club ought to know it by heart — but seemingly 
he doesn’t, for he tolerates its endless reiteration. Sometimes the 
speaker is a professional, who goes from city to city “pepping 
up” salesmen at annual conventions, and he speaks at the club 
luncheon because of the free advertisement. Sometimes he is 
even worse, a semi-professional — a local variant on the Narcissus 
theme in love with his own voice, or a “live-wire” minister who 
makes it a point of honor to be the last man in the room a stranger 
would identify as being of the cloth. 

It is no answer to my criticism to say that most of this in- 
spirational stuff is true. What if it is? It is also true that the 
world is round. But that is no reason why men should get to- 
gether once a week in a badly ventilated room, bolt down a 
heavy and indigestible meal, smoke more than is good for them, 
and hear this ancient truth expounded with fist-wavings and 
bellowings, for half an hour if they are lucky and an hour if they 
aren’t. 

Neither shall I be crushed if someone produces a long list of 
eminent men, ranging from George Bernard Shaw to President 
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Coolidge, who have spoken at meetings of one club or another. I 
admit the exceptions; what I am talking about, as I have indi- 
cated, is the average. 

The clubs make a great point of their philanthropic and charit- 
able activities. They are proud of their Christmas work for the 
poor, their orphans’ homes, their assistance to struggling genius, 
and so on. Some of this is fine, and I remove my chapeau to it. 
But ask the expert social workers in their cities about the club 
philanthropies as a whole, and you will learn that these amateur 
efforts are regarded by them with the gravest misgivings as being, 
at best, likely to do as much harm as good. Their work is waste- 
ful. It involves a risk of pauperization. Often, it aids a small group 
of poor people at Christmas and ignores them the other fifty-one 
weeks of the year, or singles out a few unfortunates and ignores 
all the others. It never, of course, inquires into the causes of 
poverty — economic, social, or psychological. Worst of all, the 
club member tends to assume that when he has participated in 
this effort, to the extent of a few dollars or a few hours of time, 
he has fulfilled all his obligations to the community. He then seals 
his pocketbook and his heart for another year. 

_And finally, the clubs are bad because they make the members 
take themselves too seriously. Not in the meetings, which, as I 
have said, seem to me to be less serious than they should, but all 
the time, and in general. America is “organized to death.” Every 
thoughtful student of our national life knows that we suffer from 
mass-mindedness, from the inability to think for ourselves as 
individuals. These clubs encourage a tendency which would be 
quite bad enough without them. They exalt business into an end, 
whereas it ought to be only a means. They help support the false 
thesis that the machinery of life is more important than life itself. 
They prevent a proper and healthful humility on the part of their 
members. 

It is perhaps natural that any group should exaggerate its 
own usefulness, to itself and to others; but this is doubly un- 
fortunate in a country where the material aspects of life have, for 
the time, so completely outrun the intellectual and spiritual. I 
don’t expect the clubs to begin to cultivate humility just because 
it is suggested that they eli: I merely stand by the thesis 
that until they can do so, they will not have earned the right to 
survive. 

For a defense of Rotary, see page 953. 
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THE DAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 


Rosert P. Tristram Corrin 


Scissor-cuts by Lisl Hummel 


I 


He cou.dn’t toot the bugle horn 
Or carry the big sword 

Or ride the horse, so he’s the place 
Where our buns are stored. 


The last man is the baggage van, 
He knows he is to die: 

We let him be it in our war 
So he wouldn’t cry. 


II 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John — 
Now I lay me down to sleep — 
Daddy, God, and Santa Claus — 
Turn this dog into a sheep! 





Ill 


Big brothers know the only ways 
To make a horse step high; 
Sisters do not count at all 
No matter how they try. 


Horses aren’t a bit like dolls, 
They never let you think; 
They go up in the middle so 
And come down in a kink. 


IV 


I wonder why the birds with wings 
Like so much to sit on things? 
I wouldn’t sit upon my mother 
Or an umbrella of another 
If I was chickens or a linnet, 
I’d be ashamed to for a minute. 


Vv 


I think a lamb is just the way 
God gets down on his knees to play. 
His wool is made of cloth at feels 


Like the toys that run on wheels, 
And the tail he has behind 
Is just the sort that you would wind. 
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OUR MUDDLING WORLD 
Brigands and Diplomats 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


E wife of the Dutch Consul in Janina was kidnapped by 

brigands last summer. Janina brigands have a peculiar 

taste for enterprises of an international character. A 
Janina brigand it was who murdered General Tellini in the sum- 
mer of 1923, while the said general was collaborating in the 
commission entrusted by the Council of Ambassadors with the 
arduous task of drawing a frontier between Greece and Albania. 
In those sunny regions, a frontier is a matter of the very first 
importance, particularly to brigands and smugglers; and it is not; 
surprising that the Italian general, who was suspected of favoring 
Albanian claims, should have fallen a victim to the shots of a 
Greek brigand who, apart from his patriotism — for there is no 
reason why a brigand should not be a patriot — was entitled to 
definite views as to the kind of frontier he wanted. 

The Council of Ambassadors sent a commission of inquiry, the 
conclusions of which were, of course, respectfully noncommittal. 
And so was its procedure! Breaking boldly with silly prejudices, 
the commission decided to hear not “a such important offi- 
cials as the Attorney General of the Court of Appeals and the, 
military and civilian heads of the local administration, but also 
‘at Janina, the bandit Menos, a man of Greek origin who had 
taken refuge in Albania, after having been sentenced to death in 
Greece,” and “at Argyrocastro, the bandit Stefan Cerea, who 
was arrested on suspicion by the Albanian authorities.” 

In this remarkable document, the function of the brigand in 
public life is at last officially recognized. A most important func- 
tion. The brigand often acts as a kind of voluntary collaborator 
of the state, both in a financial and in a judiciary capacity. 
Financially, he helps toward a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, taking from the rich goods and currencies which ulti- 
mately go to the poor. Moreover, in his judicial capacity, the 
brigand restores the I balance which has been upset by the sys- 
tematic wrongdoing of the powerful. It is true that the balance of 
justice which the brigand sets up is inspired by a sense of equilib- 
rium not unlike that of the gipsy who, noticing that his donkey’s 
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left hind leg was broken, proceeded to break his right leg in order 
to make him even. Yet balance it is for all that, and it is difficult 
to see how primitive societies could keep a fairly even account of 
crime and countercrime without the help of this most important 
of social agents. | 

Let me add that in all primitive societies the brigand is one of 
the mainsprings of religious feeling. He is a devout believer and 
seldom forgets to tempt Heaven to his side by appropriate offer- 
ings payable, of course, out of the spoils of his contemplated 
a A man with a high sense of honor, he never fails to 
pay is promised quota to the particular image in charge of 

eaven’s affairs in the district on which he bestows his attention. 
Nor is there anything the matter with this feature of the brigand’s 
religious creed. All the Deity wants of us is that we give It our 
best. There is a charming tale by Anatole France, “The Juggler 
of Our Lady,” in which a young monk who can neither study, 
sing, nor cook in honor of the Holy Virgin, offers Her his ee 
talent — juggling — and is caught by his brethren performing his 
best tricks before Her smiling image. Why shouldn’t the brigand 
endeavor to catch the eye of God by offering Him a prize such as 
would appeal to a Superbrigand? 

After all, is not this conception of God as the Superbrigand the 
most accurate conception of all? For no one in the world acts with 
more freedom and purpose than the Deity, and freedom and pur- 
pose are the purest characteristics of brigands. This religious 
sense which he derives from whatever there is of the divine in his 
profession, the brigand diffuses around him inasmuch as he helps 
to create a sense of insecurity — one of the most favorable condi- 
tions for the development of a true religious life. Brigands are 
therefore always respected by the Church, and they make a most 
edifying death. When their funeral crosses the town, every male 
citizen takes off his hat and every female citizen bows reveren- 
tially. His soul enters Heaven by the Grand Diamond Gates 
reserved for public personages. 


In a sense, the evolution of societies may be described in terms 
of the evolution of brigandage in them. But it may be just as well 
at this stage to define what we mean by “brigand.” A brigand 
then is a man who uses violence for a definite purpose and of his 
own accord, without acting on orders from a social authority on 
behalf of the community. Viewed in this light, brigandage pre- 
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sents a variety of forms which, though coexisting, correspond to 
quite distinct stages of evolution. 

Thus, if one wishes to measure the distance between Greece 
and Italy, one may take at random either the distance between 
Mr. Venizelos and Mr. Mussolini, or that between the Greek 
brigands who captured the Dutch Consul’s wife at Janina and 
the Fascist dravi who kicked and beat a messenger of the British 
King in Milan. The Italians hold that “if a Greek shakes you by 
the | you should always count your fingers afterwards.” I 
have no doubt that the Greeks have coined remarks just as 
friendly about the Italians. But the fact remains — and his- 
torical truth forces me to place it on record — that, in this 
particular case at any rate, the Greek brigands asked the Dutch 
Consul to pay 500,000 drachmas for the privilege of recovering 
his wife — which offer, I understand, the Dutch Consul is still’ 
carefully considering — while the Italian brigands kicked and, 
beat the Englishman for the sake of Fascism and to give him a 
taste of what a self-conscious people can do when it sets its teeth, 
to do it. | 

No man with a healthy sense of values can fail to see the rise in 
the evolution of the type which this difference implies. In the 
Greek case, a woman is kidnapped for money — i.e., for material 
reasons; in the Italian case, a man is kicked and beaten in order 
to impress him with the majesty, the vigor, and the giovinnezza of 
Fascist Italy — an aim the spiritual character of which is obvious, 
to all but perhaps the beaten man, whose views can hardly be 
detached enough to command authority. We are therefore in the 
presence of a collectivity more advanced in its evolution, for 
while Mr. Venizelos needed the subtlety of Ulysses and the ex- 
eee of Nestor, with possibly the collaboration of not a few 

rigands, to secure a crushing success in a general election held 
in perfect freedom (freedom for all, including brigands but ex- 
cluding opponents), Mr. Mussolini was able to obtain a safe and 
sound parliament by highly organized methods which guaranteed 
unanimity by excluding the minority. 

Yet brigandage can develop even higher than in the Janina or 
Milan cases. If your curious eyes will turn to Poland, you will see 
there a glorious man — General Zeligowski — who is deservedly 
famous. A few years ago, when Poland, enmeshed in the in- 
extricable nets of international law, dared not bag Vilna by the 
well-known method of the fait accompli, General Zeligowski de- 
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cided to sacrifice his discipline to his patriotism and rushed into 
the coveted city at the head of a “rebellious division.” The 
League of Nations frowned at the Polish representative, who, on 
the shores of the Lake of Peace, had to face the music of world 
indignation at his unseemly act. But the Pole in Geneva was all 
sad purity and powerless sorrow. “Weeping holy water with his 

enitent eye,” as the admirable Frenchman put it forevermore, 
fe declared that the ways of generals (and particularly of Polish 
generals — a brand new breed) were as inscrutable as those of 
Providence, and that not even Poland could keep a Polish general 
right when he had made up his — whatever a Polish general 
makes up in such cases — to go wrong. 

So there it was, and there it remained. General Zeligowski held 
Vilna until the world —all but Lithuania — got used to the 
idea, and then, as it was put to me at the time in Geneva, he 
resigned his position of rebel, leaving Vilna in Polish hands. Here 
brigandage takes on a truly sublime air; rising above petty con- 
suls’ wives or kings’ messengers, it rushes over its frontiers and 
bags a town. 

Having attained these heights, brigandage acquires a con- 
siderable political importance. Statesmen the world over meet to 
discuss its ins and outs, and eminent jurists sit and argue in- 
definitely over the significance of its status quo ante, its faits 
accomplis, its de facto and de jure, and many more abstruse and 
refined conceptions to which its wonderful fertility gives birth. 
The land in which this kind of brigandage reaches perfection is of 
course China. The Chinese are known mostly as the inventors of 
puzzles, the most intricate of which is their wonderful a 
(which some ill-advised folk keep calling an alphabet, as if the 
Chinese could condescend to express their recondite thoughts by 
such paltry means as letters). Just as a Chinese cabinet differs 
from its Western counterpart — the Western piece of furniture 
being built on a geometrical conception, with its two axes of 
symmetry, its doors and drawers vertically and horizontally 
aligned as Euclid directed, while the Chinese thing is all zigzags, 
nooks and corners, arches and dragons, with all kinds of un- 
expected quirks at odd places — so the Chinese state differs from 
our Western centralized and axial administrations, and shows 
provinces cut about zigzag-wise by ¢u-chuns and other mis- 
governors, and unexpected wars leading up to unbelievable 
peaces in puzzlelike disorder. In China, towns are nothing more 
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than the tokens of exchange, or the pawns, in a wider game, and 
the spoils of the sport are provinces. A brigandage of a high order 
indeed. 

Sublimer still the brigand who bags a whole nation! At this 
point I am afraid I must wax nationalistic and roundly declare 
that Spain possesses the best specimen of this category. General 
Primo de Rivera had tried every possible way up the ladder of 

wer, beginning at the very beginning. First, he chose the right 
amily relationship. With a shrewdness the precocity of which is 
perhaps the most marvelous feature of his career and his strongest 
claim to admiration, he decided to be born the nephew of a field 
marshall who had no sons. A man who could begin life with so 
keen a sense of strategy was bound to rise swiftly in the military 
hierarchy, and so Primo de Rivera became a general when his 
college comrades were still struggling asthmatically up the slopes 
of lieutenant-colonelcy. It was then that he began to hear voices 
like Joan of Arc and to talk through his helmet like . . . — yow 
can fill this gap with your favorite name — until one day, finding 
the nation did not rise to the occasion wasted on her, he made up 
his — again whatever a Spanish general makes up when he de- 
cides something — and assaulted the state and bagged the nation. 


It is not easy to imagine how brigandage could rise to higher 
levels, and of course it does not. Moreover, brigandage of this 
articular character is much less frequent than might be thought.: 
= may read news to the contrary now and then, but more 
often than not the news is misleading, owing to an unwarranted 
use of this highly technical term drigand. Thus, it is not rare to’ 
read in American newspapers that Nicaraguan brigands have 
attacked a few American marines who happened to be out in the. 
bushy hills analyzing Nicaraguan votes to test their purity. Yet a 
mere glance at the situation reveals that the use of the word in 
this connection arises out of a well-meant but evident misunder- 
standing; for it is an essential condition of brigandage that force 
should be used with some definite aim in view, such as the ex- 
change of 500,000 drachmas for a missing wife, the assertion of a 
great nation’s giovinezza, or the bagging of a town, province, na-: 
tion, or territory. i 
Now it is obvious that General Sandino and his followers are 
afield for no purpose whatsoever known to the American press.. 
Indeed, were we to judge by the criterion of brigandage just de- 
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fined (i.e., the existence of a definite aim for the violence used), 
not Sandino’s men but the American marines might — at least 
by hurried people — be mistaken for brigands. For they, at any 
rate, are using force with a clear aim in view — namely, to 
guarantee that the Nicaraguan election shall come up to the 
highest possible standards, say those of Chicago. The nobility of 
such a purpose would then entitle American marines in Nicaragua 
to rank with the highest and most reputable categories of brig- 
ands known in history. Unfortunately for them, it is doubtful 
whether even the American marines in Nicaragua can be con- 
sidered as brigands, despite their gallant efforts, for they can 
hardly be said to answer to the second requirement of brigandage 
—— that the brigand must use violence of his own accord and not 
in response to orders from a social authority on behalf of the 
community. Now there is one thing, if nothing else, which is per- 
fectly clear about the Nicaraguan situation: the marines are not 
there of their own accord, but as a result of orders received from 
Washington. Wherever the brigandage — if any — lies, it lies 
not in them. 

-By this rather meandering road — for we are men of leisure and 
the whole world is our estate — we achieve the upper reaches of 
our idea. Our vista suddenly widens out and we begin to discern 
the possibility of extending our views of brigandage from the 
world of men to the world of nations. Let us remember our defini- 
tion of the brigand: the man who uses violence for a definite aim 
and of his own accord, without carrying out orders given him by 
a social authority on behalf of the community. In the world of 
nations, the “brigand” nation would be that nation which uses 
force against another nation with a definite aim in view and with- 
out acting upon orders from an international authority on behalf 
of the world community. 

Nothing in our definition prejudges the quality of the aim in 
view. The brigand may attack a coach in order to bag the spoils 
or in order to right a wrong. Brigand he remains if he takes “‘jus- 
tice” in his own hands instead of trusting the judges of the 
community. The “‘brigand” nation may — in her own eyes she 
generally does — use force with the noblest possible motives, 
usually in order to confer on the victim nation benefits which 
the poor thing is too backward even to understand, still less to be 
grateful for. Yet, “brigand” nation she remains. The issue 1s 
simple. It has been unnecessarily confused by a red herring about 
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‘entanglements.” A nation has a right to refuse entanglements 
— positive engagements to do this or that thing. But has she a 
right to play the apostle, the brigand, or the giddy goat of her 
own accord without coming up to the standard of civilized peo- 
ple, and therefore without arguing the matter with the other na- 
tions of the world community? 

The brigand, we know, was a useful social figure in primitive 
times. In the civilized world he has become obsolete. When is 
brigandage among nations going to become obsolete in the world 
community ? 





Block print by Clarence Lynch 








ESCAPE AND PURSUIT 
Being a Note on the Novel 


J. B. Priresttey 


ICTION is notoriously hard to describe and define. That is 
3 because fiction itself describes and defines so much. It is 
easily the largest mirror of life we have in literature. And 
of course, simply by calling it a mirror, you can if you like say at 
once why we find so much pleasure in fiction. Its reflection of life 
enchants us, and there is an end of the matter. But we do not 
want an end of the matter because, in all such inquiries as this, it 
is the journey and not the destination that is of real value. We 
want to be able to say why our interest in fiction is different from 
other interests, why it seems to give us a peculiar pleasure, and 
why some novels aliens us more than others. And the very scope 
of the art defeats us. 

Fiction can be approached and enjoyed in so many different 
ways that it is almost as bewildering as life itself. We can regard 
it as a simple record of events, something that satisfies our eager 
curiosity to learn what really pants This is certainly our at- 
titude toward detective stories. We can regard it as a picture of 
manners, a movie of life in a certain kind of society. We may see 
it as an exhibition of character, a portrait gallery, an introduction 
to all kinds of entertaining people: a very sound view, this, and 
one that has done duty for a long time in the criticism of the best 
novels in English. We may see it as the vehicle of a certain phi- 
losophy of life, as critics began to do when such novelists as 
Meredith and Hardy came upon the scene. We may approach 
fiction with none of these things in our minds but with an intense 
desire to be better acquainted with the personality of the novelist 
himself; for many people think literature is valuable simply be- 
cause it expresses so many unusual personalities, and fiction does 
this as well as any other form of literature. I could extend this list 
until it filled all my available space, but there is no need to go any 
further. 

We approach fiction in many different ways, impelled by many 
different interests, and though one way may be better than an- 
other, though all these interests are not necessarily on the same 
level, we have no right to say that they do not exist and have 
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nothing to do with fiction. Those critics who tell us that we go toa 
novel for this or that alone are merely telling us what their own 
interests happen to be. It is a habit of critics to imagine that they 
are explaining literature when, in truth, they are only explaining 
themselves. The present writer can only plead that he is at least 
aware of the fact. 

There is another way of looking at fiction, quite different from 
any of those noted above, and a brief consideration of it might 
possibly throw yet one more beam of light on the art. We do not 
read books in a kind of vacuum, as if we were disembodied spirits 
existing in some timeless void. We read them in our hours of 
leisure, here and now, with our own life surging on, making a 
background, a standard of reference, for whatever we read. These 
are obvious facts, but they are frequently overlooked. 

Underlying those interests that take us to fiction — some of 
them mentioned above — there are two main impulses, which 
may be compared with the desire for narcotics and stimulants 
that land some people in the saloon or the drug store. The first of 
these is the wich to escape from life — that is, from the life we 
know, the life that is going on all around us and in which willy- 
nilly we have to take part. We want to take a rest, a holiday. It is 
a delight to find the pressure of things suddenly removed, to take 
leave of every limiting circumstance with which we are so familiar, 
to make the acquaintance of a life entirely different from our own. 
This is what simple people mean when they say that they like an 
occasional novel or visit to the theatre because “it takes you out 
of yourself.” It is the secret of most popular story-telling, the 
kind that gives factory girls a glimpse of high society and takes 
mild little clerks into a ferocious and quite imaginary Wild West; 
and it is careful, in order to complete the escape, to accentuate 
the difference, making high society higher than it ever is and the 
Wild West wilder than it ever was. Even the daydreaming appeal 
of this popular fiction, enabling the reader to identify himself or 
herself with the astonishingly successful hero or heroine, is only 
part of this po escape. 

The novelists themselves are frequently daydreamers who 
plunge with relief into the worlds of their own invention. They too 
escape, and with many of them the desire to be rid of ordinary 
life, which may press very heavily upon them, is frequently their 
strongest motive for writing at all. 

Some of these facts have been noticed before, but they have 
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only been noticed in connection with very crude forms of fiction. 
Actually they apply to every form. The more imaginative we are, 
the stronger is our desire, at times, to escape, and there has grown 
up a vast literature — some of it very good indeed — that offers 
us first and foremost the satisfaction of this desire. There is no 
better example of this literature than the eternally delightful 
Arabian Nights, which conveys us into a world the like of which 
we have never seen —a world in which every particular is 
strange and no circumstance of any importance in our own lives 
makes an appearance — an ideal holiday place for the mind. 

But every good piece of fiction is partly an Arabian Night. We 
go to it — at least, if we are ordinary, sensible novel readers we do 
— asking for the means of escape, for some little window for the 
imagination. And this does not necessarily involve what is called 
romance. In such tales, of course, the opportunity is obvious. 
We can wander with Scott’s Jacobites or the Musketeers of 
Dumas; there could be no simpler translation out of our own lives. 
Conrad takes us voyaging on little schooners to remote islands, 
and asks us to share a kind of life entirely foreign to us. If you 
want two contemporary American examples, there is Mr. Cabell, 
whose imaginary kingdom of Poictesme, with its medieval 
furnishings, is a deliberate contrast to any kingdom his readers 
have ever known; and there is Mr. Hergesheimer, whose Java 
Heads and other highly decorative places are not of this world. 

When we leave the romancers foe what are called the “re- 
gional” novelists, who take such pains to show us what life is like 
in Kentucky or Indiana, we are still given the same opportunity 
to escape. To read about these distant mountaineers or plainsmen 
is to take a holiday from our own life — unless, of course, we 
should happen to live in these “regions” ourselves, in which case 
such stories have a very different appeal and must stand or fall 
by their ability to satisfy that companion desire to which we shall 
come later. 

And now we arrive at more subtle but even more effective ways 
of escape. It is clear that no novelist can give us the whole of life. 
A great deal must inevitably be dropped out of their chronicles. 
But some novelists have quite deliberasely constructed little 
worlds of their own, from which, for certain purposes of their art, 
they have omitted most of what makes up this world we know. 
They have taken, if you will, cross sections of real life, and worked 
simply with them and nothing more. Such novelists, most of them 
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of major importance, offer us unusual opportunities of escape, 
rest, and change in abundance. 

Consider, for example, the world of Jane Austen’s fiction. It is 
really a highly artificial little microcosm, from which most of 
the great realities have been banished. War, politics, business, 

overty, violence, disease, death — all these are absent, having 
a deliberately shut out. It is a little world of perfect ease and 
security in which a shower of rain becomes an event, and it is 
possible to talk for a month about the invitations to a ball. Some 
people _— to imagine that because Jane Austen was a quiet 
maiden lady who led a comparatively uneventful existence, she 
was really describing life as she saw it. But this is absurd, for it 
assumes that nobody in her neighborhood ever died or committed 
a crime or went mad or became bankrupt or was lost in that war 
which was raging practically the whole time she was writing. We 
forget that the very people she describes were actually living in 
daily expectation that the country would be invaded by the 
French. 

She knew all about these things, but she kept them out so that 
her delicate and subtle comedy might be played in peace. If we 
replaced her tea table with a camp fire or a deathbed, all her 
exquisite strokes would be ruined. And what was for her simply a 
necessary condition of her art (she was a great and quite deliber- 
ate artist) becomes for us a source of enchantment. To enter her 
quiet little world is to take a delightful holiday, and that is why 
so many of us found ourselves turning to her during the war. 

Henry James, who also dealt so largely in fine shades, moved in 
a not dissimilar world in most of his fiction, which shows us people 
who seem to live in a kind of hothouse, completely protected from 
the frosts and nipping winds of ordinary circumstance. But as he 
is less thoroughgoing than Jane Austen, so too he offers us less 
ample opportunities of escape. 

There could be no greater contrast to these two novelists than 
such a one as Dickens — a very robust and masculine genius. 
But the world of Dickens’ fiction is palpably unlike the real world. 
It is not that time has lapsed or manners changed, for his world — 
the delightfully grotesque creation of a genius that has something 
childlike in it — was just as far removed from the one his con- 
temporaries knew as it is from our own. It is, indeed, a Victorian 
Land of Cockaigne, a Cloud-Cuckoodom of pity and laughter, 
where gigantic comic characters exist out of time altogether, be- 
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yond change, like gods. To visit this world is to lift from our minds 
most of the pressure of common reality. Indeed, Pickwick Papers 
might be given a place beside The Arabian Nights as one of the 
supreme examples of the happy literature of escape. 

Such, then, is the first of these two main impulses. The second 
takes us in a contrary direction. Just as we wish at times to escape 
from life, so too (if we are healthy-minded) we wish to go, so to 
speak, in pursuit of it. We do not want to take leave of the life 
x a is stirring all around us; we want to get closer to it, to bend 
upon it a long, searching look. A thousand questions hammer at 
us. What is it all about? What are the essentials? Where are its 
values? We ask that life shall be interpreted for us. We want to be 
made more intensely aware of its urgency and significance. 

I have mentioned the simple people who, bent on escape, tell us 
they like an occasional novel because “it takes you out of your- 
self.” We discover their fellows in the earnest readers who forever 
look for “a great message” in fiction, who see “a lesson”’ in every 
chapter, who demand that novelists should concentrate upon 
social abuses, should denounce this and praise that, and produce a 
Day of Judgment in every final chapter. If easy escape is the 
secret of most popular story-telling, this bold and crude interpre- 
tation of ordinary. life is the secret of a great mass of fiction hardly 
less popular. And just as we may escape in so many different ways, 
as we oie seen, so too through the agency of fiction we may 
grapple with life in many different ways. 

But this does not necessarily involve “great messages” or what 
used to be called “novels. with a purpose.” A novelist has only to 
throw into relief some particular phase of human conduct and re- 
lations, and then handle his chosen material sincerely and with 
intelligence, to hold life steadily before us for a little time and 
enable us to reflect upon it. He brings into the foreground certain 
relations — those between man and society at large, those be- 
tween lovers, those between the various sides of a man’s own 
character — and keeps a strong light playing upon them; and 
when he has done, we find ourselves looking at our own experience 
in a new way. He has made us more sensitive, has shaken one 
part of our mind out of its sleep. 

For, if it is true to say that x2 pressure of things is frequently 
bearing so hard upon us that we demand a holiday in the imagi- 
nation, the rest and refreshment of an escape through fiction, it is 
also true — so strangely are we made — to say that most of our 
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time we are half asleep and it is not a narcotic but a stimulant we 
need. To certain sides of life, varying with the individual, we are 
forever growing blind, deaf, insensitive, until the good novelist 
comes along to give us eyes and ears and the responsive mind. He 
takes us by the scruff of the neck, as it were, and points with the 
other hand, saying: “Look at that! That’s how things are!”” And 
though we may not agree that things really are like that, the 
trick has been done and for a time we are wide awake and looking 
about us. For this service we are grateful, just as we are when he 
comes along and cries: ““Want a rest and a change? Well, walk 
through this little door” — when, in fact, he helps us to escape. 
It is likely that we shall be more grateful for one than for the 
other, though for my own part I think a wise reader will give 
neither one nor the other the preference. 

Thus we see fiction satisfying two apparently opposing desires 
— taking us away from (what is to us) reality and bringing us 
closer to it. But does this mean we are considering two entirely 
different kinds of fiction? It does not, for I maintain that the most 
satisfying fiction is most satisfying just because it performs the 
miracle of fulfilling both of these two contradictory desires, oblig- 
ingly hurrying us out of our lives and yet at the same time com- 
pelling us to look more closely at them. It rests one part of us and 
exercises another — which is precisely what we want. 

We have already seen how some great novelists allow us to 
escape. We will return to them now and see how they also bring 
us sharply face-to-face with life. 

There is Jane Austen again, whose artificial little world, we 
have seen, gives us a holiday from our own. That world is only 
artificial in the sense that it has shut out so much; but what it has 
shut in, what it reveals so clearly by isolating it, is the very es- 
sence of reality. On that miniature stage, certain matters that we 
might be inclined to overlook — the tiny details of conduct and 
manners, the little egoisms and follies — are mercilessly thrust 
into the limelight, so that we are compelled to notice them. 

The world of Dickens allows us to escape from a good deal; 
nevertheless, with its bold outlines and sharp coloring, it throws 
one part of life into relief and inevitably leaves us more sensitive 
to its humor and pathos, its cruelty and kindness. We go voyaging 
in eastern seas with Conrad, leaving far behind our own workaday 
world, our problems and worries and doubts. Nevertheless, once 
he has us on board, we are compelled to share his tragic-heroic 
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vision of things, his conviction that the soul of man exists by vir- 
tue of his attachment to certain loyalties, and we find life roaring 
terribly around us. 

I mentioned two contemporary American novelists, Mr. Cabell 
and Mr. Hergesheimer. Both these writers, as we saw, open wide, 
with the most inviting gestures, the doors of escape. But even in 
Poictesme and at Java Head you have to question life with their 
creators and do not get much profit out of your visit if you refuse. 
Indeed, the difference between the early Mr. Cabell and the later 
is that the first only offered escape, whereas the latter, in his own 
way, offers both escape and pursuit. It is the novels that fail on 
one side or the other that leave us irritated or depressed. The 
satisfying novel always shows us a balance of the two qualities. 

It is possible, of course, for a novel to be one thing to one set of 
readers and another thing to another set. For example, Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis’s Main Street, which still remains his best novel, has 
very little appeal to me as fiction of the interpretive and critical 
order. But to hundreds and thousands of readers, I imagine, it is 
essentially fiction of that order —a novel of what we have agreed 
to call pursuit. I see Main Street primarily as a novel of escape, for 
the simple reason that I am not an American, have never set eyes on 
its Zeniths, do not.know if Mr. Lewis is reporting or inventing, and 
— to be frank — do not care, and joule find entertainment in 
this panorama of somewhat fantastic life that he unrolls. To spend 
a day with Mr. Babbitt is a holiday to me, just as a day with 
Arnold Bennett’s Mr. Prohack is probably a holiday to the aver- 
age American reader. But as Main Street happens to be a good 
novel, it does reveal itself afterward to me as a novel of pursuit 
because it fastens upon some of those characteristics of provincial 
life that are the same in every country. 

And if any readers of Tue Forum wish to amuse themselves 
with a little critical exercise, I suggest that they examine, in the 
light of this little theory of fiction, the novels of Willa Cather 
(whose little masterpiece, 4 Lost Lady, will be found to be _ 
fectly satisfying), of Theodore Dreiser, Booth Tarkington, Zona 
Gale, Christopher Morley. (And these novelists, I may add, have 
not been chosen at random.) If anybody is wanting a new method 
of approach to fiction — and all the old roads are apt to be 
crowded — here it is, and I can promise the man who travels by it 
some views he may not have noticed before. More than that I do 
not claim nor promise. 





FOOTPATH AND HIGHWAY 


By THE PEDESTRIAN 


TEA-TOTALERS 


T has long been a common- 

| place that the English know 

how to live. Just at present 

they are slightly nervous about the 

relatively unimportant problem of 

making a living, and Americans, 

unquestionably adepts in that matter, have been rather prone to 
assume a general superiority because of one particular advantage. 
But it is not really he fault-of the Americans; it is the fault of the 


English for flirting with the American delusion, for giving plausi- 
bility to the superstition that one-third of the day is more im- 
portant than two-thirds. 

The balance, however, is still on the English side. In spite of a 
nervous, restless London, the great body of English people out- 


side of the metropolis are unshaken in their devotion to the “ dur- 
able satisfactions of life” — to tea, for instance, instead of to 
cocktails. It is true that cocktails have an enormous vogue just 
now, but the cocktail fury, I venture to predict, will not endure 
(especially if they persist in serving them tepid and sweet!). The 
consumption of tea, on the other hand, proceeds with undimin- 
ished assurance; like cricket, it is not a game, but an institution. 
Even in London, when the hour strikes, behold the veneer of 
mad endeavor fall away; go to the tea shops and observe the 
English revealed in their true colors. Business is after all so 
incidental that it does not outweigh the business of tea. 

Now a great many solemn people, in looking for English 
civilization, profess to find it in such respectable institutions as 
the Bank of England, the public schools, Oxford. But the true 
symbol, to a pedestrian mind, is Tea. Even cricket stops for tea! 
Alas, if tea should become an unwelcome interruption of business 
or cricket, a mere momentary punctuation of those activities — 
well, Englishmen might draw the eyeteeth of Yankee business- 
men, but English civilization would fall. 

Consider for a moment what tea is. Too many people suppose 
it to be a cured leaf which, infused with water, produces a pleasing 
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beverage. The Japanese make it fresh and weak without sugar 
and milk and drink it with a formal reverence that suggests tea 
for tea’s sake. Americans strain it and dilute it till it contains less 
than one-half of one per cent and then complain that it makes 
them nervous (whereas, in reality, they make it that way because 
they are already nervous). The English, stark realists in this as 
in other matters, take it not for its own sake but for themselves. 
They do not strain it and, as a large supply of leaves gets into 
every cup, they may be said to eat it. Presumably it keeps on 
steeping inside them. Evidently they are afraid that they may 
escape from its influence and, like their American cousins, may 
keep at sordid business long after respectable people ought to 
relax and begin to live. 

If tea is food and drink, then, why confine it to the late after- 
noon? The English have answered that question. They eat tea on 
rising and, thus stimulated for the day, they do not feel any-in- 
decent hurry to break their fast before nine o’clock. That puts 
business in its place, somewhere between ten and four, with a few 
minutes off for tea at eleven and an hour out for lunch at one. 
Two dishes of tea at five ordinarily complete the Englishman’s 
allowance, but the Scots, who are always so afraid of getting 
ahead of the English, have a way of eating it again at nine in the 
evening — just to hold themselves down. 

Now if those solemn people who think I ought to be talking 
about Oxford or the Bank of England consider it flippant to lay 
so much emphasis on the sanctity of tea, let them reflect what it 
symbolizes. More than any one thing, it liberates the Briton 
from a narrow.concentration and specialization; in spite of Ox- 
ford, which would make him a horrible theorist, or of the Bank, 
which would make him a devotee of Mammon, it keeps him 
aware of the more important aspects of life. Hence broad inter- 
ests, toleration; smaller incomes and larger conversation. He 
doesn’t talk just for the sake of talking, of course, but if he has 
any brains at all, he is rather interested in ideas and points of 
view, whereas many Americans with an extra supply of brains 
are interested only in one narrow pursuit and must resort, for 
conversation with a stranger outside of their “line,” to a com- 
petitive and unprogressive recitation of anecdotes. 

This opinion, that Englishmen are friendly to ideas, is not 
commonly held, I know, just as it is not commonly understood 
that they are courteous to strangers. The error springs, I think, 
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from the false supposition that habits are ideas. An Englishman 
isn’t going to change his practices for ways that some er 
outsider tells him are better than his (just try to get breakfast at 
eight o’clock if you don’t believe it), but any traveler has abun- 
dant evidence of the Briton’s courtesy and of his interest in ideas 
— that is, in the relation of one fact to another. That he has little 
rapacity for mere facts, as facts, is only another sign of his high 
civilization; and that he balances his courtesy by being out- 
rageously gruff to his own people is a sign of his sense of humor — 
after all, the acid test of civilization. 

The results of this unerring attention to things that really 
matter may be seen on every hand: good food, good inns, com- 
petent servants; above all, an orderly life. London, it is true, is 
no longer the most genial and comfortable city in the world. A 
restlessness, which I am told set in during the war, still persists. 
What makes it rather pathetic, moreover, is that the visitor 
senses an aimless oscillation rather than dedicated dash. New 
Yorkers may be going to hell (I strongly suspect they are), but 
they are going with a fine confidence in their destiny; whereas 
Londoners give you the impression that they haven’t yet bought 


their tickets. One Englishman —_—— it to me on the ground 


that his people are conscious of broken traditions, sense a new 
order coming, are naturally restless in an unstable period of 
change and adjustment. If that is so, the consciousness of it has 
not reached rural districts, which, to the casual visitor at least, 
appear unchanged and just as delightful as ever. 
or do I think it has really gone below the surface in London. 
They may flirt a bit with the:idea of devastating changes, but 
their hearts are still sound. On every side one meets outspoken 
condemnation of the genuine improvements in Regent street; 
that is a good sign! Also, they still ride. bicycles in Piccadilly and 
the Strand and park cars on the wrong side of the street. They 
even respect pedestrians (Punch is all wrong about this; he should 
visit Chicago, via Detroit). Fans of white paper still go into the 
grates on May 15th and fires are taboo till September 15th, just as 
they always were — the natives offsetting the rigors of the 
climate by wearing 74” underwear and the Americans by drinking 
whisky. English menus, moreover, are still in pidgin French, just 
as they were twenty years ago; and 2 / Anglaise still means 
“served just as God made it, without culinary caress.” 
Let a personal experience be symbolic of the whole. Arriving 
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from Paris, with a memory of Petit Gervais and wild strawberries, 
I asked a London waiter what I might have. 

“Why, you can ’ave anythink you like, sir.” 

“Well, what have you got?” 

“’Ow about a little chickenanam, sir?” 

“Haven’t you anything else?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; we ’ave some very nice roast mutton, sir; an’ 
pone an’ string beans—I can ’eartily recommend the 

eans, sir.” 

“But what else?” I persisted. 

“Why, as I say, sir,” he replied cheerfully, “you can ’ave 
anythink you like, sir. You don’t care for the chickenanam, sir?” 

“Yes, but what else!” 

“Well, sir, the mutton is very good, sir; I can ’eartily recom- 
mend the mutton, sir.” 

“Oh, very well,” I said resignedly, “I'll have mutton.” 

“Yes, sir. An’ the beans an’ potaytoes, sir? . . . Very good, 
sir.” 

No, I wasn’t really irritated. In fact, I was rather pleased. 
The mutton was good, of course, as it always is. More important 
yet, the heart of England was still sound, still unwilling to 
capitulate to the meretricious variety of foreign delicacies. The 
language of the menu is just their little joke. One exhilarated 
British menu-maker has produced Pommes Chips, another 
Orange de Souffle; and it is quite within the bounds of their 
jocularity that a strayed American might find himself break- 
fasting on (or off) Blé Shreds or Pain Grillé de Post. But it might 
be Gourmandises; when in doubt, British invention falls back on 
that, or on Frivolités. So, though I found the mutton paraded as 
Grenobloise, the potatoes as Pommes Duchesse, and the beans as 
Haricots Verts, bs whole lot was unquestionably 2 7 Anglaise. 

No, serious degeneration has not set in, even in London; and 
I don’t believe it will so long as they stick to tea. 

— Walter §. Hinchman 
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WHAT IS PROGRESS? 


Forum Definitions 


Charity, it often covers a multitude 
of sins. Like its kindred spirit, Evolution, 
it may be said to be implicit in every- 
thing. Thus contributors to this month’s 
contest likened Progress to a ladder, a 
yardstick, a jackscrew, birth control, 
Hoover, THe Forum, Racial equality, 
Hell, a sled, a wild pig, a disease, a dream, 
an undefinable something, a rose, a monu- 
ment, a ship, a memory, a stream, a tor- 
toise, a treadmill, a milestone, a soul, a 
journey, a moving picture. 

One contributor, Mr. Thomas L. Mas- 
son of Glen Ridge, New Jersey, defined 
Progress as “‘A cumulative accumulation 
of sufficient failures to produce success — 
the last word in an unprogressive series — 
another wife — another husband — a new 
Christmas joke — a trust company with- 
out vice-presidents — spring — summer 
— autumn — winter.” Another contribu- 
tor, Mr. E. Dodd Condit of Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, says that “Progress is that 
which a committee appointed to do some- 
thing reports when it has done nothing.” 
Still a third, Mr. Hooper Lewis of Point 
Isabel, Texas, gets out his dictionary of 
rhymes and, laying stone on stone, erects 
this monument to Progress: 


La Chasey, is a slippery word. Like 


Trial marriage, television, 

Taxes, taxies, prohibition, 
Propaganda, profiteering, 

Radio and racketeering, 

Boards of Temperance and Morals, 
Modern-Fundamental quarrels, 
Alienists and aviation, 

Sex and Shaw and sanitation, 
T.N.T., synthetic food, 

Halitosis, Hollywood, 

(Ye gods, now they give us noises!) 
Mencken, mediumistic voices, 

G. M. C. and K. K. K., 

B. V. D., Y. M. C. A. — 

Heavens, who's this ee Cree! — 
Hush! She's calmly christ “ Progress.” 


Aside from these whimsical and poetical 
aspects of Progress, we may say that the 
very idea implies motion — motion from 
something to something. In short, Progress 
implies a direction, a purpose toward 
which things are thought to’ move. There 
is surely no more abused word in the Eng- 
lish language than this word Progress. It 
has been bandied about so glibly that it 
has come to have no more meaning than 
that pale adjective Interesting. These 
two words are in the same boat: their 
meaning, if any, depends upon an in- 
tricate series of relationships. Thus any- 
thing maybe Interesting or anything may 
spell Progress if one is minded to see it so. 
But if the relationships are lost sight of, 
the words immediately become just so 
many letters with which to fill a thought 
vacuum. Hence the importance of trying 
to find out what Progress really is. 

The following definitions win prizes: 


1. Progress is movement in a spiral 
instead of a circle. (Esther Vinson, 
Normal, Illinois.) 


2. In a generally accepted sense, Prog- 
ress has come to mean forward, purposeful 
action toward something better. But 
Progress also means steady advancement 
toward an end, whether that end be good 
or bad, constructive or destructive. (Louie 


Croft Boyd, Denver, Colorado.) 


3. Progress is to each individual the 
trend toward or accomplishment of what 
is to him ideal or desirable. The term is 
wholly relative and, consequently, its 
meaning is as variable as the an and 
hearts of its users. (Edmund J. Moore, 
New York City.) 


4. Progress is going forward with the 
wisdom of the past toward the vision of 
the future. (Anna R. Crever, San José, 
California.) 


Next word to be defined: — CHARACTER. Definitions, rey end ont caveating £98 
ra mentioned or 
each otenite definition. 


words, must reach the Editor by December 26. $500). bs 
ised in Tue Fonum (ealue not exceeding $5.00), 





THE RETURN OF CHRIST 





I lay myself at your feet, 
I, the twice-crucified. 
And I beseech you, my beloveds, 
Not to accept me. 


For I have already endured 
Too many martyrdoms. 
Let not another sorrow be laid 
On the heart of the man of sorrows. 


I 

TAI SHAN, the Most Sacred Mountain, 
Rises gray 
In mass after mass of forbidding stone. 
Under the fierce sunlight of summer 
And in the blackness of winter nights 
Its splintered bastions of granite 

m enormous 
Over the hills and valleys and plains 
Of Holy China. 


Fields lie at its feet — 
The wide, _— fields of Shantung, 


whe 
With toil and and patience, like that of their 
fathers hem, 


Men and —- Gms wring food for their 
And for the mouths of their children. 
The Mountain looms 


Over a land of recurrent life 
And of recurrent death. 


PoEM BY 
ARTHUR Davison FIcKE 


Drawing by 
C. Le Roy Baldridge 


ONSIDERATIONS of space make it neces- 

sary to paraphrase briefly in prose certain 
sections of the poem. The complete text will 
appear in Mr. Ficke’s book,“ Mountain Against 
Mountain,” to be published shortly by Double- 
day, Doran and Company. 


II, Ill, IV 

(Tai Shan, the Most Sacred Mountain, 
raises its crags over the plains of China’s 
Holy Land. In those ancient fields, genera- 
tion after generation of men struggle to 
wrest a bare existence from the harsh 
earth. 

On a certain night, the peasants of the 
plain are terrified by an unearthly storm 
which veils the summit of the Most Sacred 
Mountain. At dawn the storm ceases; 
and in the clear light a Stranger comes 
walking down the long road of the Moun- 
tain.) 


V 
Where the plain begins — harsh, un- 


fruitful — 

And the mud-walled houses of the peas- 
ants 

Cluster, six or eight together, in small 
villages — 

There the Stranger paused 


And stood a long while in silence 
Looking back at the bright summit of Tai 
Shan. 


Then he turned 
And surveyed the houses 
Of this village wherein he stood. 
And he approached a house 
And through the open door he said — 
“Will you cive me a cup of water?” 
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By THe PEDESTRIAN 


TEA-TOTALERS 


has long been a common- 

_ that the English know 

ow to live. Just at present 

they are slightly nervous about the 

relatively unimportant problem of 

- making a living, and Americans, 

unquestionably adepts in that matter, have been rather prone to 
assume a general superiority because of one particular advantage. 
But it is not really the fault of the Americans; it is the fault of the 


English for flirting with the American delusion, for giving plausi- 
bility to the superstition that one-third of the day is more im- 
portant than two-thirds. 

The balance, however, is still on the English side. In spite of a 
nervous, restless London, the great body of English people out- 
side of the metropolis are unshaken in their devotion to the “dur- 


able satisfactions of life’ — to tea, for instance, instead of to 
cocktails. It is true that cocktails have an enormous vogue just 
now, but the cocktail fury, I venture to predict, will not endure 
(especially if they persist in meen them tepid and sweet!). The 
consumption of tea, on the other hand, proceeds with undimin- 
ished assurance; like cricket, it is not a game, but.an institution. 
Even in London, when the hour strikes, behold the veneer of 
mad endeavor fall away; go to the tea shops and observe the 
English revealed in their true colors. Business is after all so 
incidental that it does not outweigh the business of tea. 

Now a great many solemn people, in looking for English 
civilization, profess to find it in such respectable institutions as 
the Bank of England, the public schools; Oxford. But the true 
symbol, to a pedestrian mind, is Tea. Even cricket stops for tea! 
Alas, if tea should become an unwelcome interruption of business 
or cricket, a mere momentary punctuation of those activities — 
well, Englishmen might draw the eyeteeth of Yankee business- 
men, but English civilization would fall. 

Consider for a moment what tea is. Too many people suppose 
it to be a cured leaf which, infused with water, produces a pleasing 
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hove The Japanese make it fresh and weak without sugar 
and milk and drink it with a formal reverence that suggests tea 
for tea’s sake. Americans strain it and dilute it till it contains less 
than one-half of one per cent and then complain that it makes 
them nervous (whereas, in reality, they make it that way because 
they are already nervous). The English, stark realists in this as 
in other matters, take it not for its own sake but for themselves. 
They do not strain it and, as a large supply of leaves gets into 
every cup, they may be said to eat it. Presumably it keeps on 
—— inside them. anna ~~ are afraid that they may 
escape from its influence and, like their American cousins, may 
keep at sordid business long after respectable people ought to 
relax and begin to live. 

If tea is food and drink, then, why confine it to the late after- 
noon? The English have answered that question. They eat tea on 
rising and, thus stimulated for the day, they do not feel any in- 
decent hurry to break their fast before nine o’clock. That puts 
business in its place, somewhere between ten and four, with a few 
minutes off for tea at eleven and an hour out for lunch at one. 
Two dishes of tea at five ordinarily complete the Englishman’s 
allowance, but the Scots, who are always so afraid of getting 
ahead of the English, have a way of eating it again at nine in the 
evening — just to hold themselves down. 

Now if those solemn people who think I ought to be talking 
about Oxford or the Bank of England consider it flippant to lay 
so much emphasis on the sanctity of tea, let them reflect what it 
symbolizes. More than any one thing, it liberates the Briton 
from a narrow concentration and specialization ; in spite of Ox- 
ford, which would make him a horrible theorist, or of the Bank, 
which would make him a devotee of Mammon, it keeps him 
aware of the more important aspects of life. Hence broad inter- 
ests, toleration; smaller incomes and larger conversation. He 
doesn’t talk just for the sake of talking, Joma but if he has 
any brains at all, he is rather interested in ideas and points of 
view, whereas many Americans with an extra supply of brains 
are interested only in one narrow pursuit and must resort, for 
conversation with a stranger outside of their “line,” to a com- 
petitive and unprogressive recitation of anecdotes. 

This opinion, that Englishmen are friendly to ideas, is not 
commonly held, I know, just as it is not commonly understood 
that they are courteous to strangers. The error springs, I think, 
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from the false supposition that habits are ideas. An Englishman 
isn’t going to change his practices for ways that some bumptious 
outsider tells him are better than his (just try to get breaticfiet at 
eight o’clock if you don’t believe it), but any traveler has abun- 
dant evidence of the Briton’s courtesy and of his interest in ideas 
— that is, in the relation of one fact to another. That he has little 
rapacity for mere facts, as facts, is only another sign of his high 
civilization; and that he balances his courtesy by being out- 
rageously gruff to his own people is a sign of his sense of humor — 
after all, the acid test of civilization. 

The results of this corente attention to things that really 
matter may be seen on every hand: good food, good inns, com- 
petent servants; above all, an orderly life. London, it is true, is 
no longer the most genial and comfortable city in the world. A 
restlessness, which I am told set in during the war, still persists. 
What makes it rather pathetic, moreover, is that the visitor 
senses an aimless oscillation rather than dedicated dash. New 
Yorkers may be going to hell (I strongly suspect they are), but 
they are going with a fine confidence in their destiny; whereas 
Londoners give you the impression that they haven’t yet bought 
their tickets. One Englishman explained it to me on the ground 
that his people are conscious of Sits traditions, sense a new 
order coming, are naturally restless in an unstable period of 
change and adjustment. If that is so, the consciousness of it has 
not reached rural districts, which, to the casual visitor at least, 
appear unchanged and just as delightful as ever. 

or do I think it has really gone below the surface in London. 
They may flirt a bit with the idea of devastating changes, but 
their hearts are still sound. On every side one meets outspoken 
condemnation of the genuine improvements in Regent street; 
that is a good sign! Also, they still ride bicycles in Piccadilly and 
the Strand and park cars on the wrong side of the street. They 
even respect pedestrians (Punch is all wrong about this; he should 
visit Chicago, via Detroit). Fans of whité paper still go into the 
grates on May 15th and fires are taboo till September 15th, just as, 
they always were — the natives offsetting the rigors of the 
climate by wearing 74” underwear and the Americans by drinking 
whisky. English menus, moreover, are still in pidgin French, just 
as they were twenty years ago; and 2 / Anglaise still means 
“served just as God made it, without culinary caress.” 
Let a personal experience be symbolic of the whole. Arriving 
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from Paris, with a memory of Petit Gervais and wild strawberries, 
I asked a London waiter what I might have. 

“Why, you can ’ave anythink you like, sir.” 

“Well, what have you got?” 

“’Ow about a little chickenanam, sir?” 

“Haven’t you anything else?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; we "ave some very nice roast mutton, sir; an’ 

taytoes an’ string beans—TI can ’eartily recommend the 
baa sir.” 


“But what else?” I persisted. 

“Why, as I say, sir,” he replied cheerfully, “you can ’ave 
anythink you like, sir. You don’t care for the chickenanam, sir?” 

“Yes, but what else!” 

“Well, sir, the mutton is very good, sir; I can ’eartily recom- 
mend the mutton, sir.” 

“Oh, very well,” I said resignedly, “I'll have mutton.” 

“Yes, sir. An’ the beans an’ potaytoes, sir? . . . Very good, 
sir.” 

No, I wasn’t really irritated. In fact, I was rather pleased. 
The mutton was good, of course, as it always is. More important 
yet, the heart of England was still sound, still unwilling to 
capitulate to the meretricious variety of foreign delicacies. The 
language of the menu is just their little joke. One exhilarated 
British menu-maker has produced Pommes Chips, another 
Orange de Souffle; and it is quite within the bounds of their 
jocularity that a strayed American might find himself break- 
fasting on (or off) B/é Shreds or Pain Grillé de Post. But it might 
be Gourmandises; when in doubt, British invention falls back on 
that, or on. Frivolités. So, though I found the mutton paraded as 
Grenobloise, the potatoes as Pommes Duchesse, and the beans as 
Haricots Verts, the whole lot was unquestionably 2 /’ Anglaise. 


No, serious degeneration has not set in, even in London; and 
I don’t believe it will so long as they stick to tea. 
— Walter 8. Hinchman 








WHAT IS PROGRESS? 


Forum Definitions 







Lec, is a slippery word. Like 


Charity, it often covers a multitude 

sins. Like its kindred spirit, Evolution, 
it may be said to be implicit in every- 
thing. Thus contributors to this month’s 
contest likened Progress to a ladder, a 
yardstick, a jackscrew, birth control, 
Hoover, THe Forum, Racial equality, 
Hell, a sled, a wild pig, a disease, a dream, 
an undefinable something, a rose, a monu- 
ment, a ship, a memory, a stream, a tor- 
toise, a treadmill, a milestone, a soul, a 
journey, a moving picture. 

One contributor, Mr. Thomas L. Mas- 
son of Glen Ridge, New Jersey, defined 
Progress as “A cumulative accumulation 
of sufficient failures to produce success — 

» the last word in an unprogressive series — 
another wife — another husband — a new 
Christmas joke — a trust company with- 
out vice-presidents — spring — summer 
— autumn — winter.” Another contribu- 
tor, Mr. E. Dodd Condit of Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, says that “Progress is that 
which a committee appointed to do some- 
thing reports when it has done nothing.” 
Still a third, Mr. Hooper Lewis of Point 
Isabel, Texas, gets out his dictionary of 
rhymes and, oes. reed on stone, erects 
this monument to Progress: 


Trial marriage, television, 

Taxes, taxies, prohibition, 
Propaganda, profiteering, 

Radio and racketeering, 

Boards of Temperance and Morals, 
Modern-Fundamental quarrels, 
Alienists and aviation, 

Sex and Shaw and sanitation, 
T.N.T., synthetic food, 

Halitosis, Hollywood, 

(Ye gods, now they give us noises!) 
Mencken, mediumistic voices, 

G. M. C. and K. K. K., 

B. V. D., Y. M. C. A. — 

Heavens, who’s this Orful Ogress? — 
Hush! She’s calmly christened “ Progress.” 


Aside from these whimsical and poetical 
aspects of Progress, we may say that the 
very idea implies motion — motion from 
something to something: In short, Progress 
implies a direction, a purpose toward 
which things are thought to move. There 
is surely no more abused word in the Eng- 
lish language than this word Progress. it 
has been bandied about so glibly that it 
has come to have no more meaning than 
that pale adjective Interesting. These 
two words are in the same boat: their 
meaning, if any, depends upon an in- 
tricate series of relationships. Thus any- 
thing may be Interesting or anything may 
spell Progress if one is minded to see it so. 
But if the relationships are lost sight of, 
the words immediately become just so 
many letters with which to fill a thought 
vacuum. Hence the importance of trying 
to find out what Progress really is. 

The following definitions win prizes: 


1. Progress is movement in a spiral 
instead of a circle. (Esther Vinson, 
Normal, Illinois.) 


2. In a generally accepted sense, Prog- 
ress has come to mean forward, purposeful 
action toward something better. But 
Progress also means steady advancement 
toward an end, whether that end be good 
or bad, constructive or destructive. (Louie 
Croft Boyd, Denver, Colorado.) 


3. Progress is to each individual the 
trend toward or accomplishment of what 
is to him ideal or desirable. The term is 
wholly relative and, consequently, its 
meaning 4s as variable as the minds and 
hearts of its users. (Edmund J. Moore, 
New York City.) 


4. Progress is going forward with the 
wisdom of the past toward the vision of 
the future. (Anna R. Crever, San José, 
California.) 


Next word to be defined: — CHARACTER. Definitions, typewritten and not exceeding 100 
words, must reach the Editor by December 26. Prizes of $5.00, or any book mentioned or 
advertised in Tae Forum (value not exceeding $5.00), for each winning definition. 








THE RETURN OF CHRIST 





I lay myself at your feet, 
I, the smicmcrncihed. 

And I beseech you, my belovéds, 
Not to accept me. 


For I have already endured 
Too many martyrdoms. 
Let not another sorrow be laid 
On the heart of the man of sorrows. 


I 
TAI SHAN, the Most Sacred Mountain, 
Rises gray 
In mass after mass of forbidding stone. 
Under the fierce sunlight of summer 
And in the blackness of winter nights 
Its splintered bastions of granite 
Loom enormous 
Over the hills and valleys and plains 
Of Holy China. 


Fields lie at its feet — 
The wide, parched fields of Shantung, 
wherefrom 
With toil and patience, like that of their 
fathers before them, 
Men and women wring food for their 


mouths 
And for the mouths of their children. 
The Mountain looms 


Over a land of recurrent life 
And of recurrent death. 





PoEM BY 
ArTHUR Davison FIcCKE 





Drawing by 
C. Le Roy Baldridge 





Be romana ose of space make it nece-- 
sary to paraphrase briefly in prose certain 
sections of the poem. The complete text will 
appear in Mr. Ficke’s book,“ Mountain Against 
Mountain,” to be published shortly by Double- 
day, Doran and Company. 


II, III, IV 

(Tai Shan, the Most Sacred Mountain, 
raises its crags over the plains of China’s 
Holy Land. In those ancient fields, genera- 
tion after generation of men struggle to 
wrest a bare existence from the harsh 
earth. 

On a certain night, the peasants of the 
plain are terrified by an unearthly storm 
which veils the summit of thé Most Sacred 
Mountain. At dawn the storm ceases; 
and in the clear light a Stranger comes 
aye down the long road of the Moun- 
tain. 


V 
Where the plain begins — harsh, un- 
fruitful — 
And the mud-walled houses of the peas- 
ants 
Cluster, six or eight together, in small 
villages — 


There the Stranger paused 

And stood a long while in silence 

Looking back at the bright summit of Tai 
Shan. 


Then he turned 
And surveyed the houses 
Of this village wherein he stood. 
And. he approached a house - 
And through the open door he said — 
“Will you give me a cup of water?” 
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An a man came and stood in the 


ay 

And looked at the Stranger. 

He answered, “Yes,” and for a moment 
he was gone. 

Presently he returned with two small cups 
and a large steaming tea-jar 

From which he poured into the cups, for 
the Stranger and for himself. 

And seating himself on the bare ground 
beside the doorway, 

He motioned the Stranger to a seat beside 


im. 

And the two sat in the clear dawn, 

And drank tea, and smiled quietly at 
each other. 


The old man said at last — “You are 
a stranger?” 
The Stranger nodded. 
“You have come far?” the old man said. 
“Yes, very far,” the Stranger said. 
“You are tired: then rest!” said the old 


man. 
And they drank tea, and smiled quietly at 
each other. 


After a little while the old man 
Looked curiously at the Stranger. 
Gently he asked —‘“‘Are you a Holy 


The Stranger answered: “I do not know.” 
Whereupon the old man again smiled, 
and drank tea. 


At length the old man raised his arm 

And pointed to the rocky summit 

Of Tai Shan, the Most Sacred Mountain. 

“There,” he said, 

“Once stood the feet of Confucius: did 
you know that? 

There Confucius, looking down on the 
world below, 

Felt in his heart the dawning of that 


wisdom 
Which has made for us our Holy China.” 
The Stranger answered — “Yes, there 
once stood 
The Ancient, the Most Holy Teacher. 
The Mountain remembers his words. 
The —s shall forever echo with his 
words.” 


A silence came upon him. 
The eyes of the old 1 man sought the eyes 
of the Stranger in vain. 
Presently the Stranger arose, 


And embracing the old man with a grave 
tenderness, 
He walked onward. 


I 
(The Stranger moves slowly northward, 
through the plains and villages of 
China.) 


VII 
On the highroad, passing slowly north- 

ward, 

In the noontide of a spring day, 

The Stranger stopped—for a sudden 
voice 

Was shrilling in his ears. 

And lifting his gaze from the dust of the 
dioes . 

He saw, crouching by the roadside, 


A begging leper. 


The leper cried out — “O Holy Man, 

O Holy Man! 

Have a little pity on this most miserable 
of creatures! 

Look at my hands! 

Look at my feet! 

Look at my scalp — look, look! 

Who more miserable on earth than I, 
O Holy Man? 

What man of all mankind more worthy of 
your pity?” 


The Stranger approached the leper, and 
said — 
‘Man, I pity you from my heart.” 


The leper’s eyes gleamed with a volup- 
tuous joy. 
“O Holy Man!” he cried, 
“Out of your holiness, out of your good- 


ness, 
Sit down a while and let us talk of lep- 


rosy. 

And then you will give me a little charm, 

A little amulet, or a lock of your hair, 

Or at least you will spit on me your sacred 
spittle.” 


The Stranger said — “The body of this 
death is upon you, poor man, 
And there is no healing of this corruptible 
flesh for you. 
But let the days that remain to you be 
lighted by the light of your own 
spirit: 
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Turn homeward to.the fastnesses of your 
own heart. 

There shall you find a different healing. 

There shall you find a healing.” 


The leper shrieked — ““O Holy Man, 
give to me something, anything! 
Let me touch your hand! 
Let me touch your robe! 
Let me lie within your shadow! 
For the love of mercy!” 


The Stranger said — “Not even for the 
love of mercy 
Shall you lie within my shadow.” 


And the Stranger moved swiftly away 
Through the noonday sunlight, 
And with stern eyes 
Walked onward. 


And as he went, there followed after 
him the cry — 
“Q Holy Man, a miracle! Perform a 
miracle! I am a leper!” 


VIII, IX, X 

(The Stranger encounters a bandit, 
whose ferocity melts away before the aloof 
gentleness of the Stranger. 

A child begs alms from him; he weeps, 
for he has nothing to give. 

He comes to the Yellow River, then a 
devastating flood; and disregarding the 
— he aid in rescue, continues north- 
ward. 


, 


The vast twelve-gated city of Peking 
Lifts its prodigious walls 
In the midst of a sandy plain. 
Within its gates the lives of a million 


ings 

Mingle and meet and part. 

Three thousand years have passed since 
its first stone 

Was laid; the palace of Kubla Khan 
once st 

Within its walls; within its walls still stand 

Temples and palaces, altars and effigies, 

Hovels of beggars and cloisters of great 
sages. 


The Stranger entered through the 
Southern Gate, 
Threading his way among the jostling 
crowds, 





And moved, as one to whom his path is 


known, 

Through labyrinths of streets and hordes 
of men — 

Until he came to where, by the North 
Wall, 

The ancient Temple of Confucius stands. 


It was the day of the Festival of the 
Third Month, 
And ms oe courtyard of the temple was 
With the rich and the poor, the high and 
the low, 
Celebrating the rites 
Of Confucius, the Ancient, the Most 
Holy Teacher. 


The Stranger crossed the noisy court- 

yard 

And came to where, in the porches of 
the temple, 

Clustered the priests, who, their sacred 
duties over, 

Gathered in little groups with quiet talk 

Or stood in silence looking down on the 
people. 

The Stranger approached a calm, elderly 

riest 

And asked — “Are you the Abbot of this 
temple?” 

The priest replied—‘“I am but the 
Keeper of the Sacred Archives. 

The Reverend Abbot — that is he.” 


The Stranger approached the Abbot 

and addressed him. 

“‘T have come,” he said, 

“A long way — from beyond Tai Shan, 
the Most Sacred Mountain. 

I have come to speak grave words 

Unto the priests and the people. 

And it is in the courtyard of this temple 

That the words are to be spoken.” 


The Abbot looked at the Stranger with 

eyes of astonishment. 

His lips opened as though to speak. 

But he remained silent, and his brow 
darkened 

With unuttered thoughts. 

The Stranger, looking not at the Abbot 
but at the throng in the courtyard, 

Said in a low voice — 

“Have I your leave ; 

That I speak to the priests and the 


people?’ 
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The Abbot, on whose face 
Were indelibly graved the lines of an old 


om, 
Looked again into the eyes of the Stranger, 
And hesitated in a moment of indecision. 
Then he said — “You have my leave. 
For I see that you are no common wan- 
derer, 
But a good and wise man — perhaps a 


sa 

And brother to the Sages of the Bamboo 
Grove, and to the Hermit of the 
Gorges. 

Perhaps you have come to us 

Out of your solitude and meditation 

To teach us anew the learning of the 
Ancients 

And refresh as from a cool spring the 
purity of our faith. 


“Yet the mouth that utters wisdom 
Finds not always the ear of understanding. 
Will you not rather say what must be said 
To me and my priests alone? — 

That the multitude be not confused 

With the lightning of a too great tempest, 

And that the beneficent rain of gentle 
showers only 

Shall touch their fields?” 


The Stranger answered — “It is to the 
.. priests and to the people that I 
must speak.” 


The Abbot said — “I have suffered 
many things to-day 
In a dream because of you! 
But it shall be as you will.” 


And _ turned away, and with trembling 
ips 
Bowed his head before the Altar of Con- 


fucius. 
And the Stranger turned 
And spoke to the priests and the people. — 


XII 
“T beseech you that you reject the body 
of this death, 

And that you let not this sting come upon 
you before there shall come death’s 
inevitable sting, 

And that you permit not this victory 
before there shall come the grave’s 
inevitable victory. 
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“T lay myself at your feet, 
I, the twice-crucified. 
And I beseech you, my belovéds, 
Not to accept me. 


“For I have already endured 
Too many martyrdoms. 
Let not another sorrow be laid 
On the heart of the man of sorrows.” 


XIII 
The Stranger paused and hid his face 
in his heals. 

And a tremulous sigh of bewilderment 
Passed over the multitude. 
Then the Stranger lifted up his head, 
Clear and calm in the afternoon sunlight, 
And spoke again to the people. — 


XIV 
“Who I am, I know not. 
I am a Stranger. 
I am sent hither in love, 
And in terror, and in sorrow. 


“I come to you from beyond Tai Shan, 
the Most Sacred Mountain. 
I speak to you with fear and pity, 
But I speak what must be spoken. 


“Dearly belovéd friends, I beseech you 
That you yield not — 
That you close your ears to the words of 
those who would betray you — 
And that you reject the Lord Jesus Christ. 


“For nothing save evil has been 
wrought on earth in that name. 
Oh take not to your bosoms so perilous a 
serpent as Christ! 


“T say unto you— Yield not to the 

betrayers, 

No, not though they come armed with a 
Name and a 

For there is no wisdom in all the prophets 
80 os as the wisdom that lies 
in the heart of each of you. 

I, a Son of God, say this unto you, my 
equal brothers. 


“Tn the long course of the seasons 
It is my fate to come unto you 
And prophesy unto you the fate of dogs 
that die in gutters 
If you avow not the sovereignty of your 
-own hearts. 
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“T beseech you to strengthen your 
hearts 
And to yield not up the fortress, 
Nor let the traitor who dwells within you 
open the gates — 
Nor listen to the voices that cry out to 


you 
Proclaiming the Savior Christ. 


“In the lands of the West 
‘Shrewd men have seized upon the name 
of Christ 
And have made for themselves a church 
that is not Christ’s church 
And a priesthood that he would scourge 
rom the altar. 

They have made for themselves a temporal 

power 

Where he left to them a spiritual power. 

They have contrived fetters for the weak 

Where he left to men a sword against the 
mighty. 

They have given false meanings to his 
words, and with them stopped the 
mouths : 

Of men who were Sons of God — men 
who were Christ’s brothers. 

They have blinded the eyes of Christ’s 
brothers and cut out their tongues 

Lest the Word of God be spoken. 


“What is the Word of God? 
Is it a writing upon old parchment? 
Is it inscribed upon tablets of brass? 
Is it graven upon stone? 
Is it a secret whispered to one another 
By the great fishes in the depths of the 


| 
O ye of little faith! 
“T say unto you that the Word of 
God 


Has been uttered many times and in many 
tongues. 

Whereyer a free man speaks from a gener- 
ous heart, 

There the Word of God is spoken: 

There the Great Wind blows through the 
branches of the Tree, 

And the leaves rustle with utterance. 


“But if you ask, Where is God?—I say 
unto you: Seek not to find him. 
He hides too far; 
He hides too close: 
You shall not see him. 
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“There is God, and there is man; and 
they are one. 

Also, there is God and there is man, and 
they shall never be one, or know or 
even pity one the other. 

This is a mystery which I deliver unto 


you. 
Seek not to fathom it. Nor God nor man 
can fathom it. 


“Are these words bitter to your hearts? 
I would that I could make them sweet. 
But it is better that man gnaw granite 
Than that he dream of cool fruits that 
are not. 


“Man, miserable man, who lives among 

terrors and pain, 

And toils in the sweat of his brow and in 
the loneliness of his spirit, 

And dies into the general darkness of the 
grave — 

What hope shall there be for him, 

What assuagement, 

What salvation? 


“Dearly belovéd friends, I deliver unto 

you the truth: 

There is not for man any hope, nor any 
assuagement, nor any salvation. 

When the hour comes, he shall die into 
the general darkness of the grave 

And the places that knew him shall know 
him no more. 


“Yet sometimes shall come incom- 

municable moments 

When a man’s own fate is as nothing to 
him; 

And he grows aware that he is a Leaf of 
the Eternal Tree, 

A Wave of the Infinite Ocean, 

A swift Moment of the Life Everlasting. 


“And that the heart of man may wan- 
der not in darkness, 
I beseech you to have courage, 
And to permit not again the old tragedy 
And the old perfidy and the familiar be- 
trayal. 
Accept not what is offered you, 
But abide in the faith of your fathers 
Until that day dawns within you 
When you shall rise up free men. 


“And now I give unto you the Three 
Great Commandments 
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Which you shall live by and die by. 
d if you fail in this, then can nothing 
aid you. 


“Firstly — and this is the greatest 
Commandment — 

I say unto you that each man shall be 
himself and no other man. 

For that a man live not the life of his own 
spirit, 

That is the ultimate sin, 

That is the sin against the Holy Ghost 
which is in him. 

Let him not speak another’s words or 
think another’s thoughts or live by 
another’s laws, 

But be a stern law unto himself, and look 
inward for the light that is law in 
his own heart. 


“Secondly, I say unto you 
That no man shall lay upon another 
His hand or his will or his laws 
To constrain that other. 


“Thirdly, I speak the last Command- 

ment — 

That you worship nothing — 

Neither the thunder that is over you nor 
the earth that is under you 

Nor the gods that are made in your or 
another’s image 

Nor even the Power that blows through 
all life 

As the wind blows through the leaves of 
the tree. 

For it is not fitting that a man should 
worship or pray. 

It is fitting that he should marvel, and 
live.” 


XV 
The Stranger spoke no more. 
The priests and the multitude stood silent. 
The Abbot rose with ashen face 
From before the altar of Confucius 
And stood silent. 


Then, as a slow wind bows the tops of a 
pine forest, 

The people standing before the Stranger 
in the crowded -courtyard of the 
temple 

Knelt, and a murmur swept through 
‘them — “Holy One! — 

Great Teacher!—QO Holy Words! — 
Save us! — O save us!” 
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The Stranger lifted his head 

In a high gesture of anger. 

“Reverence me not!” he cried. 

“For I am that which you are!” 

But a great wave of wailing again swept 
over the people — 

“Holy One! Holy One! Vouchsafe us 
your blessing! 

Your hand! Your robe! The touch of 
your shadow, 

That we be saved! The touch of your 
shadow!” 


There came into the eyes of the Stranger 
The look of a stricken creature 
That sees its doom closing in upon it. 


XVI 
The Abbot, with slow steps, 
Crossed the wide terrace of stone 
To where the Stranger stood. 
And reverently taking the Stranger’s 
hand in his own, 
He turned and spoke to the people. 


“Your hearts are moved, my friends of 

many years, 

By the great light suddenly vouchsafed us. 

My heart, too, is moved and shaken and 
uplifted and illumined. 

And I say to you, Fall down! Bow your 
foreheads to the earth! 

For this is the New Sage, come down from 
the Most Holy Mountain! 

This is the Day of the Great Miracle!” 


The Abbot lifted his hands for a mo- 
ment toward heaven 
And then knelt humbly before the Stran- 
ger. 


All the multitude in the courtyard, 
Crying aloud their despair and their hope, 
Bowed their heads to the pavement, 
And a tide of lamenting and rejoicing rose 

from their dust-kissing lips. 


And as the clamor abated, 
The Abbot raised his hand for silence, 
and spoke — 
“Let no man have doubt of this new 
wonder. 
For out of far regions there has come unto 


us 

The Sage of Sages whom we have long 
awaited, 

And this is the Day of the Great Miracle. 
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He has come unto us to be our Sacred 
Teacher 
And to lead our Living Faith into rich 


valleys. 

The World of the West has rejected and 
betrayed Him. 

He has come home now to His chosen 
people. 


“Blind and dumb emissaries have gone 
before Him. 
Gross and ignorant creatures out of the 
Western World 
Have preached a gospel that is not His 


gospe 
And polluted Holy China with their 
breath. 

But here at length is the Living Sage, the 
New Buddha: 

And it is the Learned Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself before whom we kneel 
to-day!” 


The Abbot bowed his body 
And touched his forehead to the hem of 
Christ’s robe. 


Christ turned passionately away 
And addressed the people. — 


XVII 
(Christ begs the people to reject him 
utterly. Commanding them that they 
never speak his name again, he covers 
his face with his robe.) 


XVIII 
The Abbot again knelt 

And touched his forehead to the hem of 
Christ’s robe. 

Then he rose and stood, tall and somber 
and beneficent 

In the late afternoon sunlight. 

And he spoke to the people. — 


“Humility is the virtue 
Which our Lord Christ makes manifest 
unto us to-day 
Let no man forget this day: 
Tell it unto the uttermost generation, 
How Christ, as an example unto us, 
Took upon Him our weakness and our 


sorrow, 
And deigned to be Man as well as God.” 


Christ stood alone, 
Hearing not the words that were spoken. 
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And the Abbot spoke again — 
“This is the Appointed Day, 
And the Spiritual Throne of all Asia 
awaits Him. 
For Him has long been prepared the rich 
field of Holy China 
And the hearts of the believers. 


“My friends, we are a patient people. 
We hold the secret of the long silences. 
But when the hour has come, we know it 

as the awaited hour. 
And in that hour we become one with the 
dragon-winds and the tiger-seas 
And the words of the Sages and the soli- 
tudes of the mountain. 


“This is Christ, the Sage of Sages! 
This is the Hour! 
Holy China shall become Holy Asia! 
To-morrow we shall go forth as an army 
with banners! 


“And You, O Lord over all Asia, 
We Your priests and protectors bow be- 
fore You. 
And with the love of chosen disciples 


Weentreat You toenter into Your Glory!” 


The Abbot knelt; 
And a wild clamor of adoration arose 
from the people. 
Christ turned to the Abbot, and said — 


“T am Christ, the Son of God — 
But only as the leper by the well and the 
dog that eats offal in the road 
Are the Sons of God likewise. 
Worship me not!” 


The Abbot said — 
“Lord, reject not Thy loving servants!” 


Christ turned and said to the people: “I 
will give to you a parable. 

At the foot of Tai Shan, the Most Sacred 
Mountain, 

In the parched fields of Shantung, 

Dwells a peasant who tills his small plot 
of earth, 

And eats his daily food, and rears his 
children, 

And deals justly with his neighbors, and 
with tranquillity greets each new 
dawn. 

When the hour of death comes, he faces 
the darkness with composure. 
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After his death, he is buried with honor, 
and his memory is venerated by 
those who knew him, 

And no man commits evil in his name. 

Go worship him, not me.” 


The Abbot said — “Lord, we beseech 
ee! 
O Lord of Asia!” 


Christ turned upon. the Abbot, and 
said harshly — 
“Get thee behind me, Satan!” 


XIX 

The face of the Abbot grew gray as 
weathered stone. 

He lifted his hand for silence and spoke 
to the people. — 


“You have my holy blessing, 
If it be of any virtue or holiness, after this 


day — 

This day on which the powers of evil 
have arisen 

And wrought their will. 

This day the gods have been absent 

And the omens inauspicious. 

To-day I have dreamed a terrible dream, 

And behold! it has come true. 

My friends of many years, demons have 
beset me. 

But now my eyes see clear. 

For now I perceive that this man is a 
liar and an impostor — 

And I deliver him into your hands!” 


And lifting his hands, 
He thrust Christ from the temple platform 
And into the midst of the people. 


And a great cry arose from the people — 

“Impostor! Betrayer! 

A cheat! A lying beggar! Kill him!” 

Anda — smote him, and a child smote 

im, 

And a woman spat at him. 

And he staggered onward through the 
crowded courtyard of the temple 

Amid curses and blows and maledictions. 

And every man’s hand was against him. 

And they drove him onward 

With cries and taunts and the casting of 
stones 
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And insults and filth, till he was blind 
and bleeding 

And staggered against walls and against 
the foremost of those who beset 


him. 

Until at last one of them jostled him 
fiercely with his shoulder 

So that Christ fell headlong and lay 
stunned on the ground. 

And the mob trampled upon him, 

And then thinking him dead, scattered in 
fear and left him. 


After many hours, Christ’s spirit awoke 

from its swoon. 

He painfully dragged his bruised and 
broken body to the city gate. 

And there a homeward-bound peasant 

Took pity on the half-dying man 

And lifted him gently into his cart 

And bore him to his own hut 

And gave him food and water. 


For many weeks thereafter 
Christ lay stricken 
And uttered no word. 


At length on a day his wounds were 

healed. 

And he arose, and looked into the eyes of 
the peasant 

With a look of such gratitude and love 
and sorrow 

That the man, to his dying hour, 

Never spoke of that look save with awe. 

And Christ went forth. 


Thereafter he journeyed slowly south- 
ward, 
And at length came to the province of 
Shantung, 
And ascended Tai Shan, the Most Holy 
Mountain. 


And a storm arose out of the Yellow Sea 
And enveloped the Sacred Mountain 
In a night of swirling clouds and terrible 
thunders. ; 


When dawn came, the sun rose clear. 
But Christ was seen no more. 
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EN Milton Abercrombie decided 

to marry Miss Miranda Mears, his 
children’s nursery governess, he was 
actuated by motives more practical than 
romantic. The pros of a future devoid 
of the presence of this worthy woman was 
not, in itself, appalling, nor had her 
proximity to him ever in the slightest 
degree accelerated the staid pace of his 
middle-aged pulse. Nevertheless, he felt 
that she was indispensable to his happi- 
ness. He had watched her, after his wife’s 
funeral, as she swooped and snatched and 
clucked at his four motherless little girls, 
wiping their noses with large, efficient 
sweeps of a sort of family handkerchief, 
straightening their frocks, tweaking at 
their hair ribbons, counseling, reproving, 
ordering. It had been, ioe, so magnif- 
icent a display of successful discipline 
that the thought of losing it — of being 
left suddenly in a vast, bewildering chaos 
of wet noses, sticky hands, buttons, tears, 
curls, and all that goes with very youn 
female offspring — caused Milton to besa 
out all over in a cold and cowardly 
perspiration. 

For he was sure that he could never find 
anyone so good, so steady, so authorita- 
tive as Miss Mears. He had never really 
looked at her — men never really did look 
at Miss Mears — but he knew in a vague 
way that she was large and heavy and 
sensibly plain, and that her strong, square 
hands were especially well designed for 
the administration of sharp and stinging 
blows to a certain tender portion of the 
infant anatomy. There was no mincing 
matters — he did not wish to lose this rare 
domestic treasure and he must find a more 
lasting and effective way of retaining her 








than that of increasing her salary every 
time she received more remunerative 
offers from other sources. 

He was a man of perfunctory emotions. 
Every good impulse of his life had been 
thickly coated with a hard, glacial layer of 
reasoning, and even his affection for his 
wife had not been strong enough to sweep 
before it his dignity, his reserve, or his 
judgment. He could not honestly be said 
to have mourned her, because he had 
never mourned and did not know how to 
mourn; and now, a year after her death, 
her memory moved him at times simply to 
a faint and stirring regret not unmixed 
with a philosophical acceptance of nature’s 
immutable decrees. 

As a father he confessed himself a rank 
failure. Babies, he found, were not as 
attractive as they were pictured in soap 
advertisements, and he had never mas- 
tered the art of popping down at them 
with those ik unintelligible sounds 
that seemed to burst so spontaneously 
from the lips of most people at the sight of 
a very young infant. When they grew 
older, it was even worse. He didn’t know 
what to say to them, experienced an un- 
comfortable distaste when they got dirty 
or hurt, and once when the twins had 
been sick on the train, he had been seized 
with a horrid, sadistic impulse to drop 
them out of the car window. 

After the arrival of Miss Mears the 
necessity of living up to a conventional 
standard of parental felicity seemed ap- 
preciably to lessen. She managed it so 
that he saw the children only on certain 
occasions, such as Sunday nights, for in- 
stance, when, all shiny, pink, and starched, 
they were lined up for his inspection like 











so many waxen cherubs, and were im- 
mediately whisked from sight the minute 
they showed signs of wishing to express 
themselves. Under this splendid system 
Milton had come to feel that Miss Mears 
stood as a large, comforting barrier be- 


tween him and all the annoying and weari- 
some duties of fatherhood. That barrier 


must never be removed. He would see to 
it that it never was removed. He would 
marry Miss Mears. 

It was a cool April day and having 
summoned her to come to him in his 
study, he stood waiting for her there, 
staring out of the window and wondering 


how he was to place this subject before her . 


without offending her tender, spinsterish 
sensibilities. He was a thin, celery-colored 
man who somehow gave one the impres- 
sion that his system was completely lack- 
ing in lubrication. His very eyeballs 
looked hard and dry, and when he closed 
his mouth, his thin lips stuck together like 
the freshly cut leaves of a book. His head 
was om almost bare of hair, but there 
was one hardy littletuft righton top which, 
as he always parted it in the middle, 
looked ridiculously like a huge, winged 
insect poised for flight. The study, in 
which he spent most of his time writing 
philosophical treatises — the hobby of a 
gentleman of independent means — was 
almost as grim and cold as himself. Just 
now a small fire panted feebly in the open 
fireplace, over which, on the mantel, a 
photograph of the late Mrs. Abercrombie 
simpered at a bust of the late Mr. Kant, 
both of them seemingly unconscious of 
the fact that the late Mr. Abercrombie, 
Senior, in oils, appeared to have come 
between them. There was a hard, gray 
rug on the floor, cold and shiny like a piece 
of dirty ice, and on top of the desk a brass 
clock gave out a loud and ominous ticking, 
as if disposing of time were a sort of grim 
vengeance that would never be consum- 
mated. 

There was a halting knock at the door. 

“Ah — Miss Mears? Come in.” 

She entered, treading as lightly respect- 
ful a tread as her low arches would permit. 

“Very unpleasant weather, Miss 
Mears,” suggested Milton, with an ex- 
planatory gesture toward the window, 
from which the unpleasant weather might 
be viewed. 
“Very,” agreed Miss Mears brightly. 
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Milton coughed and pulled the end of 
his nose. 

om seated, Miss re he said, 
indicating an uninvitingly ri chair 
beside the fire. : ee 

She lowered herself into it, completely 
obscuring it from view. Milton sat down 
opposite her and gave his nose three more 
brisk little pulls as if it were a sort of 
handle that wound up his mental machi- 
nery. He looked at her scrutinizingly for 
the first time and was relieved to find that 
she had an unassertive and soothing ar- 
rangement of features —a sort of wide- 
open, spread-out face, rather red, inclined 
to downiness about the upper lip and chin, 
with generous nose and mouth and eyes 
that looked at you without demanding 
your attention. Knnamtien, thought Mil- 
ton, a comfortable and undisturbing face, 
a helpful face — one that was meant to 
grace sick-rooms, school rooms, and 
nurseries. He withdrew his eyes from it 
and decided that it would do. > 

“Miss Mears,” he began oratorically, 
shifting his glance to a point midway be- 
tween her right shoulder and her right 
ear, “ah — Miss Mears — your — er — 
your presence in this household has been 
such a comfort —to—ah—to us all 
that I have decided that you must stay on 
with us — ah — permanently.” 

“Oh, Mr. Abercrombie,” said Miss 
Mears, breaking out into a mottled blush, 
“T’m afraid I can’t really promise.” 

“Wait a bit, Miss Mears — wait a bit. 
You must hear what I have decided and 
—er— make your own decision in the 
matter.” 

Behind thick glasses her bovine eyes 
were round blobs of inquiry. 

‘Regarding my children, Miss Mears,” 
Milton continued, “they are — I am sure 
— very fond of you.” 

Miss Mears made no reply, although 
several recently acquired black and blue 
spots on her shins seemed to stab her sud- 

enly as if in mute protest at this state- 
ment. 

“They are fond of you, Miss Mears,” 
cieshinak Milton with conviction, “and 
they thrive under your care. As a matter 
of fact, your care of them and your man- 
agement of them is so excellent in every 
way that, as I have already said, I have 
decided that you must —er—that we 
must keep you with us — always.” 
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“But, Mr. Ab— ” 

“In order to make this possible, Miss 
Mears,” Milton raised his voice slightly 
to indicate that he would brook no inter- 
ruption, “in order to make this possible I 
have reached a decision which — ah — 
hm —.” Apparently finding no satisfac- 
tory ending to this sentence he dropped it 
and began a new one. “The children could 
not get along without you, Miss Mears, 
and I myself look upon you with — ah — 
with — hm —the highest regard — the 
very — er — highest regard. Indeed, your 

resence in my home has 
Seni a solace to me since the 
death of my—er— Mrs. 
Abercrombie, and I have 
come to have the highest — 
ah—the utmost respect for 
your character and — ah — 
your abilities.” He paused 
for a minute and looked as if 
he were about to sneeze, and 
then, this danger having been 
safely passed, he returned to 
the matter in hand by placing 
the tips of his fin- 
gers together, rest- 
ing his chin upon 
them, and an- 
nouncing suddenly 
in the hard, fateful 
tone of a mag- 
istrate pronounc- 
ing a sentence of 
death: “I have 
the honor, Miss 
Mears, to — to 
ask you to become 
my wife.” 

Miss Mears’ customary stolidity de- 
serted her. Her eyes bulged alarmingly as 
if they were about to crash through her 

lasses, the mottled blush became a rash 
rom her neck to her forehead, and her 
whole face looked loose and moist like a 
wax apple left out in the sun. 

“Oh, Mr. Abercrombie,” she mana 
to gasp finally, and her large, spanking 
hands fluttered up and laid themselves 
upon her bosom like two swooning doves. 

Milton was embarrassed. 

“Ah — yes — Miss Mears — no doubt 
you are — er — surprised at this proposi- 
tion,” he said, giving his nose so agitated 
a <= that it turned purple at the end like 
a bruised fungus, “but, of course, you can 


“I have the honor, Miss Mears, to—to ask you to 
become my wife.” 
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appreciate my position — and — er — my 
regard for you — and — the — absolute 
necessity for providing the best possible 
care for my children — er — permanently. 
I trust you are not offended?” 

“Oh no indeed, Mr. Abercrombie.” 
Her pink eyelids drooped over the offend- 
ing film of tears that was rising to her eyes. 
“Oh no indeed, Mr. Abercrombie — you 
honor me, sir.” 

“And you will, perhaps, think favorably 
of the idea?” 

“T— Mr. Abercrombie —I—I must 

— there is — I —” 

He was faintly 
annoyed. She was 
becoming emo- 
tional, perhaps sen- 
timental. 

“Yes, Miss 
Mears?” he promp- 
ted coldly. 

“Mr. Abercrom- 
bie — I —I believe 
that I don’t need to 
think it over. I— 
I’m sure I should 
be happy to—to 
accept your kind 
offer.” 


“Ah — that is 


es of you, Miss 
ears — er — 
Miranda. Then we 


shall consider it 
settled.” 

He rose to his 
feet to indicate that 
the interview was 
at an end. She rose 
also. He felt that the occasion called for 
some slight demonstration of affection, 
and in a sudden burst of tenderness leaned 
forward and placed his dry lips fleetingly 
against her temple. She received this 
arctic caress meekly and, turning sud- 
denly, clumped from the room, leaving 
him standing there with the feeling that 
he had been rather undignified. Over the 
mantelpiece the thin upper lip of Mr. 
Abercrombie, Senior seemed to curl up- 
ward in derision. 

They were married two weeks later in 
the parlor of the Abercrombie home. Miss 
Mears had only one friend present, a 
scourged-looking widow named Mrs. 
Downs, who had a twitching eyelid and 
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seemed to be winking at. the minister 
throughout the ceremony. Milton’s sisters 
wept even louder and more thoroughly 
than they had at his wife’s funeral, and 
the children — all washed and combed — 
stood in the doorway and marveled, 
round-eyed, at the wonderful man who 
could send Mama to heaven and make 
Miss Mears into Papa’s wife. 

The couple’s wedding trip consisted of 
moving Miranda’s personal belongings 
from her little cell-like room at the back of 
the house to the big, chilly bedroom which 
Milton had shared with his first wife. He 
was not sentimental. In less than a week 
he had got used to seeing the comfortable, 
asthmatic mound of Miranda looming up 
in the next bed where the late Alice — 
—_ emaciated thing — had once lain so 

at a 


And so Milton Abercrombie entered 
into his second matrimonial venture. And 
for a while —a very short while, to be 
sure, from the viewpoint of the purpose 
for which it had been designed and 
solemnized — it was a triumphant and 
emphatic success. Miranda as a step- 
mother seemed to exert an even more 
strongly beneficial influence on the re- 
calcitrant little Abercrombies than she 
had as a nursery governess. 

But, as we have already said, this ideal 
state of affairs lasted but a short while. 
Then there came a sudden and radical 
change. Miranda started going out almost 
every afternoon and staying for several 
hours at a time, and during these periods 
the young Abercrombies, left to the too 
tender mercies of the cook, were swept by 
epidemics of crime which left pillage and 
devastation in their wake. The little dears 
developed unexpected and startling genius 
in the field of criminal research. They 
delved into the mysteries of murder, 
arson, suicide, and theft — activities 
which seemed to necessitate the employ- 
ment of matches, knives, ink, rope, glue, 
and paint. They got very dirty, they be- 
came ill, they fought, bled, and all but 
died, and when Miranda returned they 
were soundly spanked and put to bed with- 
out dessert. But Miranda’s grip was 
loosening. Her absences from home were 
weakening the force of her discipline and 
even her spankings were lacking in the 
enthusiasm, the vim, and the dash that 
had rendered them so beautifully effective 
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a short time ago. Milton almost wept with 
dismay the first time he saw his youngest 
daughter rise up from the stepmotherly 
knee with dry eyes and a swish of the 
skirts that said quite as plainly as words: 
“Tt didn’t hurt a bit.” 

Matters were brought to a crisis by an 
incident. which befell during one of 
Miranda’s many excursions from home, 
and which shattered Milton’s serenity for 
the better part of a day. He had been 
sitting quietly at his desk, steeping his 
soul in soothing draughts of philosophy in 
an effort to shut out certain ominous 
thumpings from above-stairs, when a 
ghoulish, staccato shriek, which he im- 
mediately recognized as emanating. from 
the lungs of his second-born, crashed 
through the keyhole of the study with 
such terrific force that it seemed:to Milton 
as if it must have made a hole in him. 

“Popper,” bellowed a sturdy infant 
voice, while a pair of small fists rapped 
frantically on the study door, “Popper — 
come quick — Tessie’s lit a match to the 
nursery rug and it’s. getting on ‘fire, 
Popper, and burning up — hurry, Popper, 
hurry.” 

Milton tossed aside his book and rushed 
to the rescue, arriving on the scene in time 
to see the nursery rug burning away in a 
brisk and businesslike manner, the twins 
locked in each others’ arms loudly implor- 
ing the immediate intervention of the 
police, and Tessie, the perpetrator of the 
crime, standing by and viewing the results 
of her handiwork with bland and ingenu- 
ous admiration. Milton put out the fire, 
spanked Tessie gingerly and without 
passion, and went back to the study 
determined that Miranda should be taken 
to task for her neglect and that her com- 
ings and goings should be looked into. 

“Miranda,” he ventured that night at 
the dinner table, fixing a near-by butter- 
ball with a firm and steely gaze, ‘‘ Miranda 
— ah — where — where do you — where 
do you go —er— where have you been 
spending: your time lately—in the 
afternoons?” 

He was still looking at the butterball, 
so did not note her expression; but there 
was a dead silence for a minute before she 
answered, “Oh—at Mrs. Downs — 
didn’t I tell you?” 

And where did Mrs. Downs live, Milton 
wanted to know. She answered hastily 
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that it was way out in the country some- 
where — near Fairgrove, to be exact. 
Milton didn’t know that it particularly 
mattered. He had taken an instant dislike 
to Mrs. Downs — in fact, the very thought 
of her mottled, vinegarish countenance, 
with its Rabelaisian wink, filled him with 
a distaste bordering on nausea, and he 
could not understand, he said, how her 
friendship could possibly be considered 
more important to Miranda than the wel- 
fare of his children. She replied rather 
defiantly that Mrs. Downs was a nice 
woman and that she, Miranda, was doing 
her best; but Milton was so distressed by 
a certain inexplicable air of slyness in her 
manner that he got up abruptly and went 
into the study where he might think the 
matter over in the soothing company of 
Mr. Kant and Alice. 

He stood for an hour, with one foot on 
an andiron and his eyes on the fire, turning 
over and over in his mind the distressing 
suspicion that Miranda was in some way 
deceiving him, and at the end of this time 
he promised Mr. Kant that the affair 
should be investigated as soon as possible. 
He had decided to be really forceful with 
Miranda. He would take her by the 
shoulders, look her firmly in the eye, raise 
his voice a bit, and demand that she ex- 
plain to him why Mrs. Downs exercised so 
dire and sinister an influence upon her as 
to take her away from her home and her 
family on three or four days out of seven. 

But he kept putting it off. Somehow he 
always seemed to think about it at the 
most inconvenient times — when he was 
brushing his teeth, for instance, or when 
there was company to dinner, or when one 
of the children had just hurt herself, or 
when he was paying the gas bill, or even 
in the middle of the night when Miranda’s 
flanneled bulk breathed adenoidal echoes 
to the bedroom ceiling, peacefully obli- 
vious of his distrust of her and of her own 
problems — whatever they might be. 
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But the mystery was to be solved with- 
out any provocation on Milton’s part, and 
by that cruel and ironic stroke of fate 
which is the beginning or the end of so 
many human mysteries. Miranda fell ill of 
pneumonia and within a few short days 
was in a very grave condition. The chil- 
dren were immediately sent to an aunt’s, 
Milton moved into the guest chamber, 
and a noiseless, lantern-jawed woman in 
a white uniform presided over the sick- 
room with bottles and spoons and capably 
administering fingers. Two pompous and 
sepulchral physicians stole in and out of 
the house, held whispered conferences in 
corners, and emerged with enigmatic ex- 

ressions and dubious shakes of the head. 
ilton paced the study bewildered and 
nervous, mechanically fitting his steps to 
the pattern of the carpet and locking and 
unlocking his bony fingers in tortuous 
writhings. Mr. Abercrombie, Senior, 
sneered more disagreeably than ever, Mr. 
Kant lost his balance and fell heavily onto 
the hearth, and only Alice seemed serene 
and unmoved by the dark shadow that 
ak once more falling across Milton’s 
path. 

For it soon became obvious that Mil- 
ton was once more to be a widower. The 
two doctors stroked their chins in an 
ominous manner and announced that all 
further responsibility for the case was now 
in the lap of the s—or something 
to that effect — and Miranda’s nurse, all 
starched, efficient, and properly reverent, 
made a special trip to the study to lay a 
firm, sterilized hand on Milton’s shoulder 
and inform him that Mrs. Abercrombie 
could scarcely be expected to recover. 

On the evening that he had received 
this dismal piece of news Milton tiptoed 
into the sick-room and stood gazing down 
at the still, slumped figure of Miranda, 
with her white, drawn face against the 


black of her hair looking strangely like a 
tragic mask hanging on a theatre curtain. 














He was distressed by her plight, and yet 
underneath his distress was a vague re- 
sentment against her for having so in- 
conveniently decided to leave him. He 
looked into the future before him and saw 
therein strife and Gehenna. He shuddered 
and walked quickly over to the window to 
watch the storm which was whirling and 
eddying outside, his mind losing itself in 
the hurrying confusion of the falling snow. 
The nurse rose from the bedside and flitted 
from the room like a wraith, and the tiny, 
tubercular fire in the fireplace coughed and 
spat itself into oblivion. The silence be- 
came so complete, so deathlike that when 
Milton heard his name spoken in a voice 
that seemed to come distinctly from the 
sickbed he stood like one in a nightmare, 
frozen with a nameless horror. 

“Milton,” came the voice for the 
second time. He turned and saw her eyes 
looking at him. 

“Miranda,” he hurried over to her, 
bending over solicitously. 

“Milton —I have something to tell 

ou.” 
' “No, no, Miranda — don’t — don’t 
t = 
“Yes, yes — Milton —I must —” 
“Miranda.” 
“Milton — I—I have deceived you.” 
The voice was so weak that he had to bend 
very low to catch the words. 

“Never mind, Miranda —” 

“But, Milton, I must —I—I have 
deceived you — I — I — Milton — I was 
not— Miss Miranda Mears when — 
when — you married me — Milton —I 
was — Mrs. Mears — a — a widow.” 

“Miranda!” 

“Oh, Milton—I was — wicked — 
wicked. But you — when I came — you 
wanted —a single woman — without — 
any — ties — so I pretended.” 

“It’s all right, cade — it’s all right. 
You must n’t talk any more. —You’ll tire 
yourself.” 

“Yes, I must, Milton — that — isn’t 
all. Milton — you married me — for — 


your children.— Well, I— 1, Milton — I 
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married you for the sake of my children.” 

“‘Wha-a-at? What’s that, Miranda?” 
He bent closer and his hand closed 
spasmodically over her wrist. 

“Yes, Milton — for — my children — 
I thought I could care for them — better 
— if I married you — they — they live 
with — Mrs. Downs at Fairgrove — and 
I— pay her —.” She paused, breathing 
hard, and her eyes, in which there seemed 
to be something reaching out for his, were 
like deep, black pits dug from the clay of 
her face. “Milton — I wanted to ask you 
if I might — bring them — here — but — 
but I was afraid —” 

“Oh, Miranda, Miranda.” There was 
reproach and distress and dismay in his 
pronouncement of her name. “ Miranda 
— why didn’t you tell me?” He stopped. 
He couldn’t argue with a dying woman. 
It was cruel — it was unethical. And it 
couldn’t help matters in any way. Her 
thin fingers closed eagerly around his arm. 
“Milton — promise me — that you will 
bring them — here. They have — no one 
—you are their stepfather — Milton, 
promise me.” 

He heard a voice that seemed to come 
from somewhere outside himself saying, 
“TI promise, Miranda.” She sighed and 
closed her eyes. 

He sat there for a minute, immovable, 
stiffened, empty of emotion, empty of 
thought, devoid of all sensation, deadened 
to any realization of time and space and 
being. Then suddenly there was one thing 
he wanted to know—one thing he 
wanted to ask — something he couldn’t 
go on another minute without knowing. 

“Miranda,” he touched her gently on 
the arm, “Miranda.” Her heavy lids un- 
folded halfway and her head rolled to- 
ward him again slowly, “ Miranda — an- 
swer me — your children — how many?” 

He had to put his ear close to her lips to 
catch her answer. 

“Four — boys,” whispered Miranda 
wearily, and turning her face upon the 
pillow, closed her eyes with peaceful 
resignation. 


















































RABELAIS 
A Biography in Three Installments 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


Translated by Ernest Boyd 


BORN about 1495, Francois Rabelais was the son of 
a provincial lawyer. At a time when the eruptive 
forces of the Renaissance were making themselves 
felt in France, his parents sent him to school to make 
a monk of him. Early in his priestly career he cham- 

ioned the humanists against the theologians, and 
ior his gone he was persecuted by the “hobgoblins” 
— the learned Doctors of the Sorbonne who, though 
sterile, had a sting in their tails. Fleeing to Lyons, he 
studied medicine and, in 1532, he published the first 
two books of Gargantua and Pantagruel. For their 
indecorous tales and their barbed shafts against the 
monks, the books were censored by the Church 
authorities; and for protection an fit Friar 
Francois attached himself to Jean du Bellay, Bishop 
of Paris, whom he served in the combined capacity 
of physician and secretary. Thenceforth he led a 
wandering life in the train of his successive protectors, 
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III — Death and Final Judgment 


FTER having given his Fourth Book 
to the printer, during the first days 
, Rabelais went to the imperial city 
‘of Metz with the former Captain of Turin, 

the same Etienne Lorens who had received 


him so well, a few years earlier, in his 
castle at Saint-Ay on the banks of the 


Loire. Etienne Lorens, a secret agent of 
the King, was engaged in negotiations for 
his master. It has been thought that his 
friend Rabelais had fled as far as the walls 
of Metz from the fury of the hobgoblins. 
It is true that Pantagruelism was not in 
odor with the Sorbonne nor the 
arliament, and that the King and his 
sister, the Queen of Navarre, could no 
longer do anything for their friends who 
were suspected of heresy and impiety. It is 
true that Judge Tiraqueau, having become 
a member of Parliament and very zealous 
in the defense of orthodoxy, erased the 
name of Francois Rabelais from all his 
writings. But our author still had powerful 
nee —the Bishops of Paris, of 
ans, of Tulle, of Montpellier, and 
Cardinal de Chatillon — and Pantagruel 
was regarded, quite wrongly it is true, as a 
buffoonery of no consequence. According 


to the happy researches of M. Henri 
Clouzot, it would seem that Master 
Francois quietly installed himself in the 
house which the Lord of Saint-Ay owned 
in the city of Metz. 

From there he wrote to Cardinal du 
Bellay a very humble request for a little 
money. 

“Tf you do not take pity upon me,” he 
said, “I know not what will become of me, 
unless, as a last despairing refuge, I place 
myself in the service of somebody here, to 
the obvious loss and damage to my 
studies.” 

He protests that it is impossible for him 
to live mére frugally than he does. All that 
he asks is to be able to “keep body and 
soul together” and live decently, as he has 
done up to that time, for the honor of the 
house to which he belonged when he left 
France. This letter is very humble, no 


doubt, but it is remarkable for its threats. 


* The drawings that accompany this article were 
open ae by Frank C. Papé for the two 
volume limited edition of The Works of Francois 
Rabelais, as translated by Urquhart and Motteux, 
and published by Boni and Liveright last year. They 
are reproduced by permission of the publishers. 
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Master Frangois, Doctor of Medicine, 
says politely to the Cardinal Bishop: “If 
you continue to subsidize me, I am yours; 
if you do not, I shall give myself to an- 
other, as my condition and station in life 
demand.” The du Bellay family was dis- 
tinguished and honorable, but its members 
were not very well off. It will be remem- 
bered that Langey, at his death, owed his 
doctor a great deal. Rabelais was well 
aware that in order to be heard by the 
great, one must knock loudly and often 
and not be afraid of seeming importunate. 
Saint-Ay undertook to transmit the letter 
to the Cardinal Bishop, but he did not add 
the slightest word of recommendation, 
doubtless because he knew that in his 
house Rabelais was not lacking in the 
necessities of life. 

While in Metz, Rabelais was by no 
means to be pitied. In April, 1547, he had 
been accepted as a stipendiary physician 
at the Hétel-Dieu. He remained a full year 
in the service of the Republic, at an aver- 
age salary of one hundred and twenty 
livres, and the inhabitants of Metz were 
so pleased with him that the authorities 
granted him three months’ salary as a 
gratification. So he “kept body and soul 
together” fairly well. 

Francois I died on the 3lst of March, 
1547. Henri II, who succeeded him, unlike 
his father, had no taste for art, literature, 
and the graces of the mind. His intelli- 
gence was limited, his heart small, and it 
could be foreseen that the French Luth- 
erans, under the new prince, would be 
more bitterly persecuted than they had 
been even during the last years of the late 
King, which were so filled with torture. 
The first act of the sovereign confirmed 
all the fears of the moderates. Henri II 
established in Parliament a special cham- 
ber to expedite trials for heresy. 

Cardinal du Bellay, whose credit was 
not so great at the new Court, preferred 
to serve his King from a distance, and 
returned to Rome, where he lived in 
exile, though it was disguised as an 
embassy. Again he called Rabelais to him, 
and the latter was in the Eternal City in 
the month of February, 1549, at the time 
of the birth of Louis d’Orléans, the second 
son of Henri II and of Catherine de 
Medici. We know in what contempt this 
great mind held astrologers and how he 
mocked at those who believed that there 
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are stars in the heavens for princes but 
not for beggars. However, either to please 
the Ambassador or to obtain the King’s 
favor, he drew the horoscope of the new- 
born child and predicted a favorable fate 
for him, provided he “ee a certain sad 

hase of the Western angle of the Seventh 

ouse. This astrologer in spite of himself, 
who knew his Virgil, probably remem- 
bered those lovely lines in the Sixth Book 
of the Zneid: 

Heu! miserande , Sigua fata ‘ 

Tu Marcellus ae em none e 

But Virgil, when he made the old man, 
Anchises, predict the premature death of 
Octavia’s son, was merely announcing an 
event which had happened. Rabelais 
risked a happier prophecy. The royal child 
did not even reach the Seventh House, and 
his death proved the falseness of a horo- 
scope whose imposture was known as well 
and better to Sener Francois than to any. 
one else, for he had denounced the abuses 
and the vanity of the art of divination by. 
reading the heavens. 


Between Devil and Sea 


On the occasion of this birth, Cardinal 
du Bellay and the Ambassador of France 
held a féte in Rome, and particularly a 
sciomachia, or mimic battle, of which 
Rabelais sent a description to the Cardinal 
de Guise. We are not surprised to find this 
Cardinal protecting the old age of Rabel- 
ais, for the Civil War had not yet broken 
out, the Guises were not yet the leaders of 
the Roman and Spanish Catholics, and 
Friar Frangois, if he was not a Papist, was 
even less a Calvinist. The Reformer, 
Théodore de Béze, who had formerly 

raised him, now regarded him as the 

east of the Apocalypse and a monster full 
of iniquity. This was no reason why he 
should be spared; on the contrary, he 
received the lowe of both parties. To the 
Catholics he was a Reformer; to the Re- 
formers, a Papist. 

While he was living in Rome with 
Cardinal du Bellay, in France a monk of 
Fontevrault named Gabrielle de Puits- 
Herbault attacked him violently in a book 
called Theotimus, which was widely read. 
It is possible, as has recently been said, 
that the animosity of this monk against 
Pantagruelism was for particular reasons, 
and that it owed its origin to the fact that 
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Rabelais, in his great Pantagruelian com- 
edy, had made fun, under the name of 
Picrochole, of a certain Sainte-Marthe, a 
friend of Puits-Herbault. However, it is 
impiety, disbelief, Calvinism, with which 
the Theotimus reproaches Master Fran- 
gois, and the attack is quite general and 
comprehensive, since it includes du Bellay 
and the indulgent prelates of the Church 
in France. The angry monk sends Rabelais 
to Calvin and wishes he could send him to 
the devil: 

“Would to God,” he cries, “that he 
were in Geneva, he and his Pantagruelism, 
if he is still alive! For at the beginning of 
this reign, he had followed the rabble of 
dismissed Cardinals relegated to Rome.” 

He paints for us a drunken, gluttonous, 
cynical Rabelais — a false portrait which 
for a long time was to be considered true. 

If he had numerous enemies, he had 
also powerful protectors, and perhaps he 
had more at the Court of Henri IT than he 
had at that of the late King, who never- 
theless was a reader, they say, and an 
admirer of Pantagruel. He was well 
thought of by the Guises and by Cardinal 
Odet de Chatillon. When he returned to 
France, not only was he never disturbed, 
but, already Curé of St. Christophe-du- 
Jambet in the diocese of Mans, on the 
18th of January, 1550, he was appointed 
Curé of Meudon, near Paris. If we may 
rely on ancient testimony, which is not 
without its value, he fulfilled the duties of 
his curacy with great dignity and devo- 
tion. 

“His house (at Meudon),” according to 
Antoine Leroy, his oldest biographer, 
“while closed to women, was open to 
scholars, with whom he loved to converse. 
He detested ignorance, especially in 
ecclesiastics, and when characterizing 
illiterate priests, he would recover the 
satirical verve of the author of Pantagruel. 
Quos vocaret I sidis asellos. However, these 
were the only people toward whom he was 
lacking in charity. The poor were always 
certain of receiving help from his purse. 
His integrity was so t that he was 
never known to fail to keep his word with 
anybody. His medical knowledge rendered 
him doubly useful to his parish.” 

Guillaume Colletet afterwards bore 
witness also to the virtues of the Curé of 
Meudon: 

“He filled his curacy with all the 
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sincerity, all’ the kindness, and all the 
charity to be e ed of a man who is 
anxious to fulfill his duty. At least, neither 
by tradition, nor otherwise, can we find 
any complaint lodged against his morals or 
his care of his flock. On the contrary, there 
is — evidence that his flock was very 
pleased with him, as may be inferred from 
certain letters which he wrote to some of 
his friends — they have still been pre- 
served by the curious and I have seen 
them — where he says, among other 
things, that he has good and pious parish- 
ioners in the persons of Monsieur and 
Madame de Guise (the Duke and the 
Cardinal de Guise had just bought” the 
castle of Meudon), a proof of the great 
care with which he discharged his duty 
and won the affection of those whose 
spiritual direction had been entrusted to 
him by his bishop.” 

We cannot doubt that Rabelais ac- 
quitted himself becomingly and devotedly 
in the ministry which he had assumed. 
But that he could for long submit to a 
sedentary existence is denied by his whole 
wandering, vagabond, curious life and the 
insatiable desire of his soul to see and 
know. Despite what Colletet and Leroy 
say, it is not certain that this man 
resided very strictly in his parish. As a 
matter of fact, we learn that in the month 
of June, 1551, on the occasion of the 
pastoral visit of his bishop, the Curé was 
absent. 

Rabelais, who never settled down any- 
where, remained Curé of Meudon for the 
space of two years, lacking a few days. He 
resigned both his curacies on the 9th of 
January, 1552; why we know not. The end 
of his life, which we are approaching, is 
wrapped in profound obscurity. 

A few days after this double resignation, 
the Fourth Book of Pantagruel appeared 
for the first time in its entirety. The first 
chapters had been published at Grenoble 
in 1547. The complete Fourth Book was 
finished by Michel Fezandat, a bookseller 
of Paris, on the 28th of January, 1552, and 
appeared with the privilege of the King 
and an epistle to Monsignor Odet, Car- 
dinal de Chatillon. 

The Sorbonne censored the Fourth 
Book and publication was stopped by a 
decree of Parliament, dated March Ist, 
1552, stating that “Whereas the Faculty 
of Theology has censored a certain evil 
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work, offered for sale under the title of 
The Fourth Book of Pantagruel, with the 
King’s privilege, the Court orders that the 
bookseller shall be immediately brought 
hither and that he shall be forbidden to 
sell or show the said book within a period 
of fourteen days: during which time the 
Court orders the King’s anne to inform 
his Majesty aforesaid of the condemnation 
pronounced + the said book by the 
said Faculty of Theology, and to send him 
a copy thereof to be dealth with at his 
pleasure.” 

The printer, Michel Fezandat, having 
been summoned to court, was forbidden to 
sell the work for fourteen days on 
penalty of corporal punishment. 
After an interval, which cannot 
be determined, 
the suspension 
was withdrawn. 

In November, 
1552, there was a 
rumor that Rab- 
elais had been 
thrown into 

rison and was 

in chains. The 
rumor was false. 
The author of 
Pantagruel was 
at liberty, but he was approaching 
his end. The date and place of his 
death are unknown. His epitaph, 
composed by Tahureau, gives us 
reason to believe that he was sur- 
rounded by friends during his 
last moments and that he joked 
at their grief. Colletet says that 
he died at Paris in a house in the 
Rue des Jardins, and that he was 
buried in the cemetery of St. Paul, under a 
large tree which was still pointed out in 
the seventeenth century. 


Inebriate Tombstones 


At that time, poets and humanists used 
to like to compose epitaphs on the illus- 
trious dead. Ronsard consecrated an 
epitaph to Rabelais in the form of an ode, 
in which he is chiefly celebrated as a 
drinker: 


{eet le soleil ne Pa ou, 

ant fat-il matin, apt n’citt bu, 
Et jamais au soir la nuit noire, 
Tant fat tard, ne 'a ou sans boire. 
Il chantait la grande massue 


Et la jument de Gargantue, 

Le grand Panurge et le pays 

Des Papimanes ebahis, 

Leurs lois, leurs fagons, leurs demeures, 
Et frére Jean des Entommeures 

Et @ Eptstemon les combats. 


O tot, quiconque sois, ee passes, 
Sur sa fosse répands des tasses, 
Répands du bril et des flacons, 
Des ceroelas, et des jambons. 


At the first glance, our modern delicacy 
is inclined to find these lines insulting, and 
we should not have expected that the 
prince of "a would speak thus of the 
incomparable master. But on closer ob- 
servation we see that this epitaph is an 

imitation of several little poems 
in the Greek Anthology, conse- 
crated to the memory of Ana- 
creon. In the 
mind of Ron- 
sard, that is an 
honor for Rabe- 
lais. 
Another t 
of the Pleiad, 
Baif, composed a 
funeral epigram 
for Rabelais 
which is not 
without grace: 


O Pluton, Rabelais regoi, 
Afin que toi qui es le roi 
De ceux qui ne rient jamais 
Tu ais un rieur désormais. 


But I shall be more pleased to 
uote a very beautiful epitaph in 
atin verse which Pierre Bou- 

langer, who was a doctor and had 
known Rabelais, composed in 
honor of the author of Pantagruel. 

The following is a literal translation: 
“Beneath this stone sleeps the most 
excellent of laughing men. Our descend- 
ants will seek out the kind of man he was, 
for all who lived in his time well know who 
he was; everyone knew him, and more 
than any other, he was dear to all. Perhaps 
they will believe that he was a buffoon, a 
clown, who by dint of his jokes earned a 
good meal. No, no, he was not a buffoon, 
nor a public clown. But, with his exquisite 
and penetrating genius, he mocked at the 
human race, at its insensate desires and 
the credulity of its hopes. Undisturbed 
about his fate, he led a happy life; the 
winds always blew in his favor. Yet no 
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more learned man could be found when, 


forgetting his jokes, he was pleased to talk 
seriously and to play a serious part. Never 
did any Senator, with threatening brow 
and severe and melancholy glance, sit 
more seriously upon his lofty seat. A large 
and difficult question had only to be 
ropounded and to require great skill and 
owledge for its solution and one would 
have thought that large subjects were 
open to him alone and to him only were 
the secrets of nature revealed. With what 
eloquence he could adorn whatever he was 
pleased to say, to the admiration of all 
whom his biting pleasantries and his usual 
witticisms had led to believe that this 
joker was nothing of a scholar! He knew 
everything that Greece and Rome have 
produced, but, like a 
new Democritus, he 
laughed at the vain 
fears and the desires of 
the common people and 
of princes, at their friv- 
olous cares and at the 
anxious labors of this 
brief life in which is 
consumed all the time 
which a benevolent di- 
vinity is willing to grant 
us.” 
This doctor from 
Poitiers has succeeded 
in expressing the mind, 
the soul, the genius of 
Rabelais in his beautiful 
epitaph. 

Rabelais, as we have seen, died leaving 
his Pantagruel incomplete. Nine years 
after his death appeared a fragment of the 
Fifth (and last) Book, making sixteen 
chapters. The entire book was published 
in 1564 without the name of the book- 
seller or the place of publication. 

It has been denied that Rabelais was 
its author. Many people, struck by the 
Calvinist tendencies found in this work, 
do not recognize the author whom Calvin 
regarded as an atheist, and who regarded 
Calvin as demoniac. But the Calvinism of 
the Fifth Book is practically limited to 
attacks on monks, and Rabelais always 
mocked those poor, hooded creatures. 
Like Lenormant, I think I can recognize 
here and there in these pages the lion’s 
claw. 

That is not to say that we are certain of 
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possessing the actual text of Rabelais in 
its entirety. It is probable that the author 
had not put the finishing touches to his 
work. There were lacunz, obscurities. The 
editor explained and completed, as the 
case required, and sometimes, perhaps 
when there was no necessity, in order to 
make improvements and show his talent. 
The editors of that time did not under- 
stand their duties as do those of our time. 
They did not feel bound to be faithful and 
tried to embellish the work which they 
were issuing. All the posthumous works of 
the sixteenth century give evidence of this 
infidelity. It is not surprising that such 
evidence can be found in the Fifth Book, 
as it has come down to us. A thing that is, 
I confess, rather disturbing, is the quatrain 
which the anonymous 
editor placed at the 
beginning, and which is 
as follows: 


Is Rabelais dead? A Book sce 
yet again! 
His better part with life is 
still aglow, 
other of his writings to 
tow, 
Which make him live im- 
mortal among men. 
So far as I can under- 
stand it, this means: 
Rabelais is dead, but he 
recovered consciousness 
in order to present us 
with this book. It must 
be admitted that a 
pastiche woula not be differently an- 
nounced; but we must take into account 
the unskillfulness of a bad rhymer. It 
might mean: Rabelais is not dead, since he 
lives again in this book. 


Rabelaisian Myths 
Madante Roland, when condemned by 
a bloody tribunal, appealed on the scaffold 
to impartial posterity — the happy illusion 
of an innocent victim. Posterity consists 
of human beings, and is never impar- 
tial, for it bases its unanimous consent 
upon ignorance and indifference. Some- 
times posterity has an epic and legendary 
sense which magnifies and simplifies. It 
never has any historic sense nor any per- 
ception of the truth. 
radition effects strange metamor- 
phoses, causing the hero whom it sweeps 
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along to lead a posthumous existence very 
different from the life he lived in flesh and 
blood. Rabelais is a case in point. He was 
popular because of his undeserved reputa- 
tion as an intrepid drinker, and tradition 
composed a biography of him wholly dis- 
similar from that of which I have tried to 
present the solid elements. It may not be 
without interest, after we have seen the 
real Rabelais, to indicate some of the 
traits of the legendary Rabelais. There- 
fore, selecting two or three wretched fables 
which are to be found in all the old biog- 
raphies of the author, I shall relate them as 
briefly as possible, beginning with one of 
the most fabulous, which is concerned with 
the last stay of Master Francois in 
Montpellier. 

While Rabelais was professing medicine, 
according to the legend, Chancellor du 
Prat rendered a decree abolishing the 
privileges of the Faculty at Montpellier. 
The masters had recourse to this col- 
league, whose mind they esteemed. They 
deputed him to go to court and get the 
decree revoked. On his arrival in Paris, 
Rabelais presented himself at the Chancel- 
lor’s house and, not having been received, 
he marched up and down in front of the 
door in a green robe and wearing a long, 
gray beard. Everybody stopped to look at 
him. To those who questioned him he 
replied that he was a flayer of calves and 
that those'who wished to be the first to be 
flayed must hurry. The Chancellor was at 
table when they reported to him the 
remarks of this eccentric person. He or- 
dered him to be brought in, and Rabelais 
harangued him with such learning and 
eloquence that the Chancellor promised 
to reéstablish and confirm the privileges of 
the University of Montpellier. 

It is hardly necessary to insist upon the 
improbability of such a story. 

n the old lives of the author there is 
also an incident which recalls the episode 
of Sancho Panza’s doctor on the Island of 
Barataria. Rabelais, as Guillaume du 
Bellay’s physician, was present at one of 
that gentleman’s dinners and struck with 
his rod a dish containing a fine fish which 
he declared was indigestible. Thereupon 
the servants carried away the fish intact 
to the kitchen, where Master Francois 
hastened to devour it. When Seigneur 
Guillaume, discovering his doctor at table, 
asked him why he was eating a dish which 
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he had declared to be bad for the stomach, 
Rabelais replied: “I did not mean that the 
fish was indigestible but merely the dish 
which contained it.” 

Thus our forbears tried to render the 
life of Rabelais Rabelaisian. 

Although it is insignificant and incon- 
gruous, the famous little story must be 
told which has given rise to the phrase: 
‘Rabelais’ quarter of an hour,” since the 
phrase has passed into the language. It is 
as follows: 

On his return from Rome, our author 
happened to be in a hostelry at Lyons, 
badly dressed, and without money to pay 
for his lodging and his journey to Paris, 
where business awaited him. In these cir- 
cumstances he took some ashes from the 
fireplace and put them in little bags, on 
which he wrote: “ Poison to kill the King,” 
“Poison to kill the Duc d’Orléans.” Then 
he left them very conspicuously about his 
room. The landlady found them there 
and, greatly terrified, went to the King’s 
lieutenant, who promptly sent the man 
with the bags to Paris. When he was 
brought before the King, he greatly 
amused the latter by telling him the 
story of his expedient. 

It is strange that such a story could 
have seemed credible. 

The statement was at one time held to 
be authentic which the dying Rabelais 
was said to have made to the page sent by 
Cardinal du Bellay to inquire about the 
patient’s health: “Tell Monsignor the 
state in which you see me. I am going 
away in search of a great perhaps. He is in 
the magpie’s nest. Tell him not to leave 
it. Drop the curtain, the farce is over.” 
This is much more literary than the rest 
and is partly imitated from Suetonius. 
But it is equally untrue. 

Rabelais became popular only through 
the three or four anecdotes which I have 
quoted. His writings never reached the 
ignorant masses, and it is an actual fact, 
although scarcely credible, that the broad- 
sides and the volumes in the Bibliothéque 
Bleue, which spread the portrait and life 
of Gargantua throughout the French 
countryside, show none of his traits as 
described by Rabelais. They are derived 
from popular stories earlier than his. 
Panurge and Friar John are unknown to 
them. Despite what has been said of it, 
Pantagruel is a work written solely for the 
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lettered; Pantagruelism is a philosophy 
accessible only to the élite of rare minds; 
it is almost an esoteric doctrine, hidden 
and secret. Prominent among these rare 
minds in the sixteenth century was Car- 
dinal du Perron, who described Pantagruel 
as the book par excellence, the true Bible, 
and consigned to the servants’ pantry 
those of his guests who confessed to not 
having read it. 


Montaigne’s Opinion 

Montaigne mentions Rabelais once in 
his Essays. I shall quote the passage, 
although it has little intrinsic value, 
because everything in Montaigne is of 
interest: 

“An over obstinate continuation and 
plodding contention doth dazle, dul, and 
weary the same. My sight is thereby con- 
founded and diminished. ...If one 
booke seeme tedious unto me, I take 
another, which I follow not with any 
earnestness, except it be at such houres as 
I am idle, or that I am weary with doing 
nothing. I am not greatly affected to new 
bookes, because ancient authors are in my 
judgement more full and pithy, nor am I 
much addicted to Greeke bookes, foras- 
much as my understanding can not well 
rid his worke with a childish and appren- 
tise intelligence. Amongst moderne bookes 
meerly pleasant, I esteeme Bocace, his 
Decameron, Rabelais, and the kisses of 
John the second (if they may be placed 
under this title) worth the paines-takin 
to reade them. As for Amadis and suc 
like trash of writings, they had never the 
credit so much as to allure my youth to 
delight in them.” 

us Montaigne ranks Pantagruel 
among the works of mere entertainment 
which amuse him. This opinion, it seems 
to me, is irresponsible and frivolous, to say 
the least —a lapse on the part of the 
genius who must be placed with Rabelais 
in the first rank of sixteenth century 
writers. What a contrast between the 
son of Touraine — solid, massive, com- 
pact, foursquare, rough, colorful — and 
the supple Gascon, drifting and variable! 

taigne is assuredly an agreeable and 
profitable companion, but he is difficult 
to grasp; he slips away, he escapes. Only 
the professors are certain that they under- 
stand him, because it is their profession to 
understand everything. I read him con- 
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stantly, I like him, I admire him; but I am 
not sure that I know him well. His mind 
changes from one phrase to another, some- 
times in the middle of a phrase, and it need 
not be a very long one either. If it is true 
that he has portrayed himself in his 


- Essays, he has given an image of himself 


more broken than the reflection of the 
moon upon the sea. I have departed a 
little from my subject, but I could not 
ass over the great name of Montaigne 
in silence. 

This Rabelais, whom Montaigne pro- 
nounced frivolous, was esteemed for his 
judgment and teaching above all the 
writers of his time by Estienne Pasquier, 
a grave jurist, a profound historian, and a 
wise philosopher. 

In his Recherches he says: “ By reason of 
the humor which he brought to light, jest- 
ing at everything, he made himself with- 
out an equal. For my own part, I will 
frankly confess that I have so playful a 
mind as never to be tired of reading him, 
nor did I ever read him without finding 
food for laughter and my own profit as 
well.” 

Estienne Pasquier is not the only grave 
magistrate of his time who was pleased 
cae edified by Rabelais. President de 
Thou, the great historian, praises Rabelais 
for having written, with the freedom of 
Democritus and with joyful buffoonery, a 
most ingenious work in which, under 
fictitious names, he introduces every order 
of the state and society. 

Jacques de Thou did not, any more 
than aliens Pasquier, fall into the error 
of Montaigne, who saw in Rabelais only 
a buffoon. Nevertheless, when he wrote 
some Latin verses about the incomparable 
author, conforming to popular tradition, 
he made of him a merry toper. The drunk- 
enness of this Silenus of Chinon was 
material for classic verse. It was in 1598 
that Jacques de Thou composed the verses 
to which I refer, in the following circum- 
stances. Having gone that year to Chinon, 
he stopped at the house of Rabelais’ 
father, which had become a hostelry. At 
the request of one of his traveling com- 
panions, he wrote some verses on this 
subject, making the shade of Rabelais 


speak of his satisfaction at the change. It 
is a pleasant little poem, of which I shall 
quote a French translation made at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century: 








RABELAIS 


is passé tout mon temps a rire: 
es écrits libres en font foi. 

Ils sont si plaisants qu’a les lire 
On rira méme malgré soi. 


La raison sérieuse ennuie 
Et rend amers nos plus beaux jours. 


Que peut-on faire de la vie 
ns rire et plaisanter toujours? 


Aussi, Bacchus, Dieu de la Joie, 
i régla toujours mon destin 

‘usqu’en Pautre monde m’envoie 
quot dissiper mon chagrin. 


Car de ma maison paternelle 
Il vient de faire un cabaret 
Ou le plaisir se renouvelle 
Entre le blanc et le clairet. 





Les jours de féte on s’y régale, 

On y rit du soir au matin. 

Dans le salon et dans la salle 

Tout Chinon se trouve en 
festin. 


La chacun dit sa chasonette; 

La le plus sage est le plus fou, 

Et danse au son de la musette 

Les plus gais branles du 
Poitou. 


La cave s’y trouve placée 
i fut jadis “ cabinet. 
On m’y porte plus sa pensée 
Qu’aux douceurs d'un vin 
frais et net. 


Que si Pluton, que rien ne 
tente, 

Voulait se payer de raison 

Et permetire a mon ombre 
errante 

De faire un tour dma maison, 


Quelque prix que j’en puisse 
attendre, ; 
Ce serait mon premier sou- 


ut, 
De la louer ou de la vendre 
Pour Pusage que [on en fait. 


Thus, for the Muses, for the Latin 
Muse of de Thou as for the French Muse 
of Ronsard, Rabelais is a drunkard. The 
Muses are liars; but they know how to win 
credit and to have their fables believed. 

Among the Pantagruelists of the seven- 
teenth century may be mentioned Bernier, 
the Gassendist philosopher — friend of 
Ninon de Lenclos and Madame de la 
Sabliére; the scholar Huet, Bishop of 
Avranches; Ménage; Madame de Sévigné; 
La Fontaine; Racine; Moliére; Fontenelle. 
A rather fine list, it must be admitted. As 
for La Bruyére, his opinion of our author is 
well known: “Where he is bad, he far 
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exceeds the worst — that is what charms 
the vulgar; where he is good, he achieves 
the exquisite and the excellent; he is fit for 
the consumption of the most delicate.” Of 
course, Pantagruel was a dish for the most 
delicate, for La Fontaine, Moliére, for La 
Bruyére himself. So far as charming the 
vulgar is concerned, if by the vulgar he 
means people who have neither intelli- 
gence nor education nor refined knowl- 
edge, how could Rabelais have done it at 
the time when La Bruyére was writing, 
about 1688, since his language by that 
time was comprehensible only to the 
lettered? To the peas- 
ant, the porter, the 
shop assistant, the 
tradesman, it was 
Greek. 

Voltaire came late 
to Rabelais, but when 
he began to like him, 
he became madly en- 
thusiastic and learned 
him by heart. At times 
the eighteenth century 
might be offended in 
its delicacy by Rabe- 
lais, but it could not 
but enjoy the philoso- 

hy of the Curé of 

ie Ag who then 
had rather successful 
imitators, like the 
Abbé Dulaurens. 

In 1791 Ginguené, 
poet and publicist, 
published a book en- 
titled On the Authority 
of Rabelais in the Pres- 
ent Revolution and in 
the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy, in which our author is con- 
sidered as a philosopher, as a politician, 
and rather dragged ’ force into modern 
ideas. Rabelais, who mocked prophets and 
soothsayers, must have laughed in the 
Elysian Fields at the commentators who 
made him predict the French Revolution. 
However, it is only fair to say that great 
thinkers see far ahead, prepare the future, 
and set the task for the statesmen who 
accomplish it while wearing blinders, or 
sometimes blindfolded like horses in a 
riding school. Of course, I do not refer to 
any European statesmen of the enlightened 
twentieth century. 
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Reincarnation 

In the nineteenth century, criticism was 
well informed, very alert, and, on the 
whole, very supple and skillful in under- 
standing the feelings, manners, characters, 
and language of the past. It was very 
favorable to Rabelais, recognized his 
genius, consecrated his glory. But it is 
difficult — perhaps impossible—to get 
away from one’s own period. It was so 
even at that time of evocations, restitu- 
tions, and reconstructions, when Michelet 
had made history a resurrection. Since all 
of us seek and see only ourselves in others, 
since we cannot help attributing our 
feelings to the people of former times, the 
eral tendency of the critics, great and 
small, of 1830 and 1850 was to romanticize 
the author of Pantagruel, and to incline 
him, if not to melancholy — that was too 
obviously impossible — at least to grav- 
ity, to meditative profundity, and if one 
were in the least tinged with liberalism 
and free thought, to identify him with an 
independent philosophy which was not of 
is time nor in his character. This is 
noticeable in Michelet, in Henri Martin, 
in Eugéne Noél. Sainte-Beuve, with his 
customary subtlety, corrected this error 
and restored his independence and his free 

humor to the sixteenth century giant. 


Lamartine has said many harsh things 
about Rabelais. Victor Hugo spoke very 
well of him. Neither of them had read him, 
but each of them had a species of intui- 
tion. Lamartine divined in him a man 
quite different from himself, a genius 

uite opposed to his own. On the contrary, 
Victor Hugo imagined that there was 
some relationship, some resemblance be- 
tween the creator of Gargantua and the 
creator of Quasimodo. Hence the judg- 
ments which they pronounced. Each of 
them, while talking of Rabelais, was 
thinking of himself. 

Guizot, as we have seen, devoted a 
lengthy and substantial study to the 

agogy of Rabelais. There is no aspect 

m which our author was not considered 
during the nineteenth and _ twentieth 
centuries. We have had excellent works 
upon Rabelais the Doctor, Rabelais the 
Botanist, Rabelais the Humanist, Rabe- 
lais the Jurist, Rabelais the Architect. 
Among the most modern works on this 
great man I shall mention the interesting 
analysis of Jean Fleury, and Paul Stapfer’s 
excellent literary study, the notes of 
Rathery, of Moland, the work of Marty- 
Lavaux, and the invaluable articles in the 
Reoue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, edited 
with such zeal and knowledge by M. 
Lefranc of the Collége de France. 
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HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA 


(Continued from page 844) 

man — to equal it. She realized that if she 
had suddenly found she could fly, it would 
not have seemed more miraculous to her. 
Heaven had played its last, most terrible 
card; and small Emily had survived, 
where even grown men (such as Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram) had succumbed. 

Life seemed suddenly a little empty; 
for never again could there happen to her 
anything so dangerous, so sublime. 

eanwhile, Margaret and Jimmie were 
still arguing. 

“Well, there’s one thing, there'll be 
plenty of eggs to-morrow,” said Jimmie. 
“There’s nothing like an earthquake for 
making them lay.” 

How funny Creoles were! They didn’t 
seem to realize the difference it made to a 
person’s whole after-life to have been in 
an earthquake. 

When they got home, Martha, the 
black housemaid, had hard things to say 
about the sublime cataclysm. She had 
dusted the drawing-room china only the 
day before, and now everything was 
covered again with a fine penetrating film 
of dust. 


The next morning, Sunday, they went 
home. Emily was still so saturated in 
earthquake as to be dumb. She ate earth- 
quake and slept earthquake; her fingers 
and legs were earthquake. With John, it 
was ponies. The earthquake had been fun, 
but it was the ponies that mattered. But 
at present it did not worry Emily that she 
was alone in her sense of proportion. She 
was too completely possessed to be able 
to see anything, or realize that anyone 
else pretended to even a self-delusive 
fiction of existence. 

Their mother met them at the door. 
She bubbled questions. John chattered 
ponies, but Emily was still tongue-tied. 
She was, in her mind, like a child who has 
eaten too much even to be able to be sick. 

Mrs. Thornton became a little worried 
about her at times. This sort of life was 
very peaceful, and might be excellent for 
nervy children like John; but a child like 
Emily, thought Mrs. Thornton, who was 
far from nervy, really needed some sort of 
stimulus and excitement, or there was a 


danger of her mind’s going to sleep 
altogether for ever. This life was too 
vegetable. Consequently Mrs. Thornton 
always spoke to Emily in her brightest 
manner, as if everything was of the 
greatest possible interest. She had hoped, 
too, that the visit to Exeter might liven 
her up; but she had come back as silent 
and expressionless as ever. It had evi- 
dently made no impression on her at all. 

-— marshaled the small ones in the 
cellar, and round.and round they marched, 
wooden swords at the slope, singing “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers.” Emily did not 
join them. What did it now matter, that 
earlier woe, that being a girl she could 
never when grown up become a real soldier 
with a real sword? She had been in an 
earthquake! 

But even the others did not keep it up 
very long. (Sometimes they would go on 
for three or four hours.) For, whatever it 
might have done for Emily’s soul, the 
earthquake had done little to clear the air. 
It was as hot as ever. In the animal world 
there seemed some strange commotion, as 
if they had wind of something. The usual 
lizards and mosquitoes were still absent; 
but in their place the earth’s most horrid 
progeny, creatures of darkness, sought the 
open — land-crabs wandered about aim- 
lessly, angrily twiddling their claws, and 
the ground seemed almost alive with red 
ants and cockroaches. Up on the roof the 
enoe were gathered, talking to each 
other fearfully. 

The cellar—or rather, ground floor, 
where they were playing — had no com- 
munication with the wooden structure 
above, but had an opening of its own 
under the twin flight of steps leading to 
the front door; and there the children 
presently gathered in the shadow. Out in 
the compound lay one of Mr. Thornton’s 
best handkerchiefs. He must have dropped 
it that morning. But none of them felt the 
energy to go and retrieve it, out into the 
sun. Then, as they stood there, they saw 
Lame-foot Sam come limping across the 
yard. Seeing the prize, he was about to 
carry it off. Suddenly he remembered it 
was Sunday. He dropped it like a hot 
brick and began to cover it with sand, 
exactly where he had found it. 
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“Please God, I thieve you to-morrow,” 
he explained hopefully. “Please God, you 
still there?” 

A low mutter of thunder seemed to 
offer grudging assent. 

“Thank you, Lord,” said Sam, bowin 
to a low bank of cloud. He hobbled off; 
but then, not too sure, perhaps, that 
Heaven would keep its promise, he 
changed his mind, snatched up the hand- 
kerchief, and made off for his cottage. 
The thunder muttered louder and more 
angrily; but Sam ignored the warning. 

t was the custom, whenever Mr. 
Thornton had been to St. Anne’s, for 
John and Emily to run out to meet him 
and ride back with him, one perched on 
each of his stirrups. That Sunday evening 
they ran out as soon as they saw him 
coming, in spite of the thunderstorm that 
by now was clattering over their very 
heads — and not only over their heads, 
either, for in the tropics a thunderstorm is 
not a remote affair up in the sky, as it is 
in England, but is all around you. Light- 
ning plays ducks and drakes across the 
water, bounds from tree to tree, bounces 
about the ground, while the thunder 
seems to proceed from violent explosions 
in your own very core. 

“Go back! Go back, you damned little 
fools!” he yelled furiously. “Get into the 
house!” 

They stopped, aghast; and then began 
to realize that after all it was a storm of 
more than ordinary violence. They dis- 
covered that they were drenched to the 
skin — must have been the moment they 
left the house. The lightning kept up a 
continuous blaze; it was playing about 
their father’s very stirrup-irons. And all of 
a sudden they realized that he was afraid. 
They fled tothe house, shocked tothe heart; 
and he was in the house almost as soon as 
they were. Mrs. Thornton rushed out: 

“My dear, I’m so glad... .” 

*T’ve never seen such a storm! Why on 
earth did you let the children come out?” 

“T never dreamt they would be so silly! 
And all the time I was thinking — but 
thank Heaven you’re back.” 

“TI think the worst is over now.” 

Perhaps it was; but all through supper 
the lightning shone almost without flicker- 
ing. And John and Emily could hardly eat; 
the memory of that momentary look on 
their father’s face haunted them. 
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It was an unpleasant meal altogether. 
Mrs. Thornton had prepared for her hus- 
band his “favourite dish” — than which 
no action could more annoy a man of 
whim. In the middle of it all in burst Sam, 
ceremony dropped. He flung the handker- 
chief angrily on the table and stumped 
out. 

“What on earth... ?” began Mr. 
Thornton. 

But John and Emily knew —and 
thoroughly agreed with Sam as to the 
cause of the storm. Stealing was bad 
enough anyway, but on a Sunday! 

Meanwhile, the lightning kept up its 
play. The thunder made talking arduous, 

ut no one was anyhow in a mood to 
chatter. Only thunder was heard, and the 
hammering of the rain. But suddenly, 
close under the windows, there burst out 
the most appalling inhuman shriek of 
terror. 

“Tabby!” cried John, and they all 
rushed to the window. 

But Tabby had already flashed into the 
house, and behind him was a whole club 
of wild cats in hot pursuit. John momen- 
tarily opened the dining-room door and 

uss slipped in, disheveled and panting. 

ot even then did the brutes desist. What 
insane fury led these jungle creatures to 

ursue him into the very house was un- 
imaginable; but there they were, in the 
passage, caterwauling in concert. And as 
if at their incantation, the thunder awoke 
anew, and the lightning nullified the 
meager table lamp. It was such a din as 
you could not speak through. Tabby, his 
fur on end, pranced up and down the 
room, his eyes blazing, talking and some- 
times exclaiming in a tone of voice the 
children had never heard him use before, 
and which made their blood run cold. 
He seemed like one inspired in the pres- 
ence of Death, he had gone utterly 
Delphics and without in the passage, 
hell’s pandemonium reigned terrifically. 

The check could be only a short one. 
Outside the dining-room door stood the 
big filter, and above the door the fanlight 
was long since broken. Something black 
and yelling flashed through the fanlight, 
landing clean in the middle of the supper 
table, scattering the forks and spoons and 
upsetting the lamp. And another and an- 
other — but already Tabby was through 
the window and streaking again for the 
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bush. The whole dozen of those wild cats 
leapt one after the other from the top of 
the filter through the fanlight onto the 
supper table, and away from there only 
too hot in his tracks. In a moment the 
whole devil-hunt and its hopeless quarry 
had vanished into the night. 

“Oh Tabby, my darling Tabby!” 
wailed John, while Emily rushed again to 
the window. 

They were gone. The lightning behind 
the creepers in the jungle lit them up like 
giant cobwebs; but of Tabby and his 
pursuers there was nothing to be seen. 
John burst into tears, the first time for 
several years, and flung himself on his 
mother. Emily stood transfixed at the 
window, her eyes glued in horror on what 
she could not, in fact, see; and all of a 
sudden was sick. 

“God, what an evening!” groaned Mr. 
Bas-Thornton, groping in the darkness 
for what might be left of their supper. 

Shortly after that, Sam’s hut burst into 
flames. From the dining room, they saw 
the old negro stagger dramatically out 
into the eee He was throwing 
stones at the sky. In a lull they heard him 


1»? 
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cry: “I gib it back, didn’ I? I gib de nasty 
ting back!” 
Then there was another blinding flash, 


and Sam fell where he stood. Mr. Thorn- 
ton pulled the children roughly back and 
said something like, “I'll go and see. 
Keep them from the window.” 

Then he closed and barred the shutters, 
and was gone. 

John and the little ones kept up a con- 
tinuous sobbing. Emily wished someone 
would light a lamp, she wanted to read; 
it might help her not to think.about poor 
Tabby. 

The wind must have begun to rise some 
while before this, but now, by the time 
Mr. Thornton had managed to carry old 
Sam’s body into the house, it was more 
than a gale. The old man, stiff in the joints 
as he might have been in life, had gone as 
limp as a worm. Emily and John slipped 
unbeknownst into the passage, and were 
thrilled beyond measure at the way he 
dangled. They could hardly tear theen- 
selves away and be back in the dining 
room before they should be discovered. 

There Mrs. Thornton sat heroically in 
a chair, her brood all grouped about her, 
Saying the psalms and the poems of Sir 
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Walter Scott over by heart. Emily tried 
to keep her mind off Tabby by going over 
in her head all the details of her earth- 
quake. At times the din, the rocketing of 
the thunder and torrential shriek of the 
wind, which up to now she had hardly 
noticed, became so loud as almost to 
impinge on her inner world; she wished 
this wretched thunderstorm would hurry 
up and get over. . . . First, she held an 
actual performance of the earthquake, 
went over it direct, as if it were again hap- 
pening. Then she put it into oratio recta, 
told it as a story, beginning with that 
magic phrase, ‘Once I was in an eafth- 
quake.” But before long the dramatic ele- 
ment reappeared —this time with the 
awed comments of her imaginary English 
audience. When that was done, she put it 
into the historical—a Voice, declaring 
that a girl called Emily was once in an 
earthquake. And so on, right through the 
whole thing a third time. 

The horrible fate of Tabby appeared 
suddenly before her eyes, and she was all 
but sick again. Even her earthquake had 
failed her. As a swimmer who feels a 
twinge of cramp turns desperately toward 
the shore, so she began a violent struggle 
to recall her attention from her inward 
imagination and fix it on the outside 
world — to count the slats in the shutters, 
any least detail that was outward. Thus it 
was that for the first time she really began 
to notice the weather. 

The wind by now was more than re- 
doubled. The shutters were bulging as if 
tired elephants were leaning against them, 
and Father was trying to tie the fastening 
with that handkerchief. But to push 
against this wind was like pushing against 
rock. The handkerchief, shutters, every- 
thing burst. The rain poured in like the 
sea into a sinking ship. The wind occupied 
the room, snatching pictures from the 
wall, sweeping the table bare. 

hrough the gaping frames the light- 
ning-lit scene without was visible. ‘The 
creepers, which before had looked like 
cobwebs, now streamed up into the sky 
like new-combed hair. Bushes were lying 
flat, laid back on the ground as close as a 
rabbit lays back his ears. Branches were 
leaping about loose in the sky. The negro 
huts were clean gone, and the negroes 
crawling on their stomachs across the 
compound to gain the shelter of the house. 
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The Editor will be glad—space permitting —to publish in these columns brief 
letters commenting upon any article or subject that has appeared in THE Forum. 


Rotary States Its Case 


An ex-Director of Rotary International 
answers Mr. Bruce Bliven’s article on page 
899.of this issue. 


Edwtor of Tue Forum: 


It is easy to attack any institution by 
exaggerating its mistakes and emphasiz- 
ing its defects — and more especially by 
ridiculing absurdities of individual mem- 
bers. This kind of criticism is used on the 
United States Senate, the Protestant 
churches, the Manhatten Chess Club, the 
Oshkosh Ladies’ Sewing Circle. What of 
it? The Rotary Club is quite human 
enough — thank God! — to include among 
its members a few nincompoops. Of course 
each one denies the allegation. It is child- 
ish to waste time either attacking or defend- 
ing them; but nine-tenths of the criticisms 
of Rotary I have seen are composed of 
just such attacks. 

There are four aspects of any group 
activity by which it may be justified or 
condemned: its purpose, its sincerity, its 
method, and its personnel. The purpose of 
Rotary needs no defense or apology. I 
have never seen an adverse criticism of its 
six objects as set forth in the Constitution 
of Rotary International. These objects do, 
indeed, command universal approbation. 
They are without party, without preju- 
dice, without selfish interest. They speak 
for themselves. They are as follows: 

To encourage and foster: 

(1) The ideal of service as the basis of 
all worthy enterprise. 

(2) High ethical standards in business 
and professions. 


(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
business, and community life. 

(4) The development of acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service. 

(5) The recognition of the worthiness of 
all useful occupations and the dignifying 
by each Rotarian of his occupation as an 
opportunity to serve society. 

(6) The advancement of understanding, 
good will, and international peace through 
a world fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the ideal of service. 

The statement of the objects of Rotary 
is a sincere statement. It is not used to 
conceal any ulterior motive. Whatever 
any individual may do or attempt as an 
individual, he finds himself speedily 
checked if he tries to use the Rotary or- 
ganization as a political or social or eco- 
nomic lever, or to make of it a medium of 
interested propaganda. In this respect 
Rotary has a remarkably clean Soa 

As an organization it has adhered rigidly 
to its avowed objects, not by lip service 
only, but also in its open activities and its 
genuine inner impulses. To an unusual de- 
gree among human institutions it has been 
free of bunk and ostentation and hypoc- 
risy. Are some Rotarians —as men — 
hypocrites? Of course. Are they, as Ro- 
tarians, hypocrites? Not for long; the at- 
mosphere i is too uncongenial. They change 
under the influence of the environment, or 
they seek more promising soil, or, if they 
linger by the wayside, their presence is 
noted as an example of what to avoid in life. 

The means by which Rotary attempts 
to achieve its objects may be in some de- 
gree defective. But the choice is not 
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between Rotary and perfection; it is be- 
tween Rotary and Shes Bleve Vou, For 
illustration let us take Rotary’s first ob- 
ject: “The ideal of service as the basis of 
all worthy enterprise.” This object fully 
realized would be Utopian. (If it sounds a 
bit sugary, don’t blame Rotary; any Uto- 
pian picture can be made to look ridicu- 
lous by obscuring it with a pink crayon 
outline of Pollyanna.) The critic’s eyes 
gleam triumphantly. “‘Ha!” he exclaims, 
“but have you made the ideal of service 
the basis of all worthy enterprise? No; you 
just talk about it!” 

I believe the first Utopian aspiration 
was dreamt by Plato some 2300 years ago. 
Since then there have been scores of 
dreams and plans and programs and strug- 
i Rotary was founded in 1905. And 

topia not here yet? Really, considering 
all the centuries that have passed since 
Plato, you might give us a little more 
time — another year or two at least! 

Yes, the means Rotary has devised to 
achieve its objects are human and so, per- 
haps, faulty. But something has been and 
is being accomplished. Genuine under- 
standing and goodfellowship have been 
created and developed, not only within 
each city, but also among different cities, 
states, and nations. The committees on 
Boys’ Work and Crippled Children have 
labored soundly and effectively. Worthy 
community enterprises have been en- 
couraged. Thousands of men have re- 
ceived a new impetus to thought and to 
the consideration of values in life other 
than those reflected by the business bal- 
ance sheet. Social science has gained new 
enthusiasts and new workers. Charities 
have received material and practical assis- 
tance. Business ethics have been improved. 
Leaders of both thought and action have 
been given opportunities to communi- 
cate — the essence of human society. 

While the activities of Rotary Clubs 
have been featured in most of the articles 
written about Rotary, it is not the group 
activity of which Rotary is most proud. 
Rotary stands for the development of the 
individual. It undertakes to inspire men 
to realize fully their individual capacity 
for patriotic citizenship. It is not merely 
attempting to effectuate a state of mind 
but is endeavoring to give new values to 
old truths as they are applied to our mod- 
ern civilization, and this in action. It is 
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not attempting this by standardization. 

It fixes as its goal human understanding, 
and it suggests that this common goal 
shall be achieved by each individual in his 
own way and in his own time, with cer- 
tain fundamental considerations. The im- 
portance of service and fellowship is 
stressed for the individual in attempting to 
work out a life of usefulness and at the 
same time a life of happiness. The goal of 
understanding comes nearer, Rotary be- 
lieves, as the individual Rotarian in- 
creases in knowledge and finds his life 
enriched by cultural improvement and by 
a steady growth in the human touch. 

Reduce Rotary to its lowest possible 
terms and ask what is its effect onthe 
mountain of ignorance and misunder- 
standing that blocks the human path to 
the good life. Is it making the mountain 
bigger, or is it chipping off a little? I 
would say that it is chipping off some good- 
sized boulders. 

What are Rotarians? Are they bankers, 
or fops, or good husbands, or gamblers, 
or playwrights, or loafers, or philosophers? 
Perhaps. Perhaps not. They are men who 
happen to be members of a Rotary Club. 
Are they, or do they pretend to be, better 
than other men? + he or less. It is a trait 
of human nature. Did you ever observe 
the pitying expression on the face of an 
enthusiastic golf devotee when listening to 
an acquaintance extolling the delights. of 
chess? Or note the general tone of certain 
diatribes on Rotary? Obviously, says jthe 
tone, the world will be a tolerable place to 
live in only when all Rotarians have been 
converted into editors of magazines with 
green covers. 

There is really nothing to say about Ro- 
tarians except that they are human.I pick 
at random five fellow members of my club. 
The first is afraid to go to the dentist. The 
second is wise and witty and is always 
from twenty minutes to two hours late for 
a business appointment. The third smokes 
too many cigarettes and is often irritable. 
The fourth is arrogant at his office and 
henpecked at home. The fifth is the finest 
man I have ever known. Each of them sel- 
dom misses a Rotary meeting. All of them 
are genuinely and profoundly interested 
in the significance of Rotary activities and 
the promise of Rotary ideals. 

Raymonp J. KnoepPe. 

New York City 
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Capital Punishment 


Mr. Darrow’s convictions lose their 
modernity. .. 


Editor of Tat Forum: 


Perhaps the readers of your recent de- 
bate — “Is Capital Punishment, Right?” 
— may be interested in the views of the 
ooone Chinese sage, Lao Tse, about 

50 B.C. 

The following words are quoted from 
the founder of the Ming dynasty in the 
year 1368 A.D.: “At the beginning of my 
reign I had not yet learned the principles 
of the ancient wise rulers. One day, 
reading through many books, I came across 
Canon of Wisdom and Virtue. I found the 
style simple and the thoughts deep. At 
length I found this text: ‘If the people do 
not fear death, how then can we frighten 
them by death?’ At that time the empire 
had only begun to be united; the people 
were obstinate and the magistrates cor- 
rupt. Almost every morning ten men were 
executed in public; by the same evening a 
hundred had committed the same crimes. 
Did not this justify the thought of Lao 
Tse? From this time | ceased to inflict 
capital punishment. I imprisoned the 
guilty and imposed fines. In less than a 
year my heart was comforted. I recognized 
then that in this book is the perfect source 
of all things. It is the sublime Master of 
Kings and the inestimable Treasure of the 


people.” 
V. W. CaMPpBELL 
Greenwich, Conn. 


. while his contentions are upheld. 


Editor of Tut Forum: 


Both Mr. Calder and Mr. Darrow agree 
on one point —that the people do not 
wish the abolition of capital punishment. 
This may be true; but a strong sentiment 
against capital punishment was revealed 
in Connecticut and Boston during the 
George Chapman and Sacco-Vanzetti 
trials. This is a democracy, to be sure, but 
it is a moot question whether the ideals of 
democracy may best be served by adher- 
ence to the mob’s passionate, unreasonable 
desires. 

That the “wrong to the individual is 
forgotten” entirely in the state’s decree 
that murder is an irreparable offense 


against itself, is well known. To cite only 
one case: recently in Massachusetts a 
father killed his infant daughter and was 
sentenced to death. The wife’s plea for 
clemency and pardon was disregarded. 
She was not even allowed a farewell visit 
to her husband before his execution. 
Clearly, here was an offense against the 
integrity of the criminal’s own family as 
distinguished from society at large, yet 
the interest of the most injured member — 
the wife and mother — was not even con- 
sidered. Here was the opportunity for the 
kind of parole A. Russell Pierce recom- 
mended in his September Rostrum letter, 
for it seems unlikely that this father would 
have become a recidivist. By the execu- 
tion of this man, the state (1) committed 
the same offense as the criminal, 7.¢. took 
a human life; (2) reduced the assets of the 
state by cutting off a producer; (3) re- 
duced an independent family to objects of 
charity by taking away the breadwinner. 

As long as eminent jurists — for it is to 
them that laymen rightfully look for re- 
form — cater to the mob, awaiting their 
dictum in matters concerning which they 
are ignorant, so long will juridicial proce- 
dure stagnate. Let Mr. Darrow and men 
like him dare to be pioneers in reforms 
compatible with the spirit of the age, and 
even the fickle mob will acclaim. 

Laura C, GoTHBERG 
New Haven, Conn. 


Advertising — 
Read It and Chuckle 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


The advertising menace, which appalls 
Mr. Stuart Chase to the point of railing 
violently against all advertising, does not 
strike me in wholly the same ominous 
light. I recognize with a chuckle of sym- 
pathy the evils he cries out against, but I 
cannot subscribe to his thorough disap- 

roval of the business. That would be 
ingratitude, for I get far too much pleas- 
ure out of reading its shameless idiocies to 
join any movement for suppressing them. 

read the advertisements as one reads a 
comic supplement — with rather more 
enjoyment, however, than one derives 
from those dreary pages. Indeed, I have 
come to the point where I am sadly dis- 
appointed if my morning and evening 
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papers do not present me with some gems 
of advertising. The magazines, however, 
are my happiest hunting-grounds. I flip 
the pages of reading matter hurriedly, 
impatient to reach the real entertainment 
for which I pay the price of admission. 

It is not my intention to protest against 
the unscrupulousness of the indefatigable 
advertisers with their war-cry of “Swat 
that Sales-Resistance.” I am perfectly well 
aware that they are all ruthlessly de- 
termined to make me buy their products, 
whether I need them or not. I recognize 
that they are intentionally deceptive and 
full of guile; but I ask, as does the Black 
Crow, “‘Who cyahs about dat?” 


The spectacle of the Listerine revolu- 
tion, which disgusts Mr. Chase, has 
afforded me great diversion. The first 
onslaught, waving the banner of insidious 
Halitosis, killed off some stout hearts, I 
should imagine, but the Listerine army 
was dissatisfied. There were some aban- 
doned creatures who refused to fall when 
Halitosis was brandished at them. These, 
thought the Listerine officers, plucking up 
hope, are without doubt full of Dandruff. 
So they emblazoned Dandruff on a stand- 
ard and charged again. The loss on the 
side of the public was heavy, but there 
were still some citizens left who stoutly 
denied that Dandruff was a disgraceful 
social blemish, or at least declined to 
a Listerine to banish it. The great 

isterine generals scratched their own 
healthy scalps, redolent of their product, 
and took thought. Then they girded up 
their loins and made a terrific attack 
against all mankind, whether victims of 
or immune to Halitosis and Dandruff, in 
their determination to put the Fear of 
Sore Throat into men. And now all men 
read and tremble and gargle with Listerine 
after getting their feet wet or talking 
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through public telephones; there are even 
some Timid Souls who doubtless bathe in 
it. How can Mr. Chase object to so 
diverting a spectacle? 

The daily papers are full of blurbs of 
oye medicines which vary in absurdity, 

ut which are certain to display exquisite 
inconsistencies. Thus a picture of a 
smiling boy bears the sensible warning, 
“Your boy — don’t let him grow used to 
laxatives.” The reader rubs his eyes. Can 
it be that an advertisement is offering 
sound advice? No; it is all right. The next 
paragraph says blandly, “Calcium wafers 
will wean a child away from all need for 
any laxative.” 

The blurb of a patent medicine which 
has afforded me the most hilarious amuse- 
ment, however, is the one of Cascgrets 
which says firmly, “In all history no 
Indian was ever known to have .¢on- 
stipation.” Picture the patient years of 
research into the annals of Indian history 
in order to establish the truth of that 
startling statement! None of the histories 
mentions a case of Indian constipation, 
and we cannot assume that it was mere 
oversight which caused the omission; there 
simply never was such a case. “The 
Indian chewed the bark of the cascara 
tree,” say the Cascaret people, from 
their wide reading. You can find that’ in 
practically any history. But the aspersions 
cast by the makers of Cascarets upon 
what they call ““man-made purgatives” 
seem to me somewhat unjust when one 
considers the fact that God does not 
make Cascarets. 

One of the Old Dutch Cleanser slogans 
sends the reader back with a smile to 
Through the Looking Glass. “There is 
nothing else like it,” says the slogan, even 
as the King said of eating hay when you 
are faint. When Alice protested that she 
thought throwing cold water over you, or 
some sal-volatile would be better, the 
King’s reply, you remember, was that he 
didn’t say there was nothing better; he 
said there was nothing /ike it. Which Alice 
did not attempt to deny. 

But the advertisers are not all ruthlessly 
seeking to foist their products upon a 
harassed and helpless public. Witness the 
humanitarian, disinterested solicitude of 
the Life Insurance Companies for the 
public health. They thoughtfully urge all 
citizens to avoid cancer and other fatal 
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diseases by consulting their physicians 
often, living simply, and keeping well. It 
reminds me of Mr. Winkle, when poor 
Mr. Pickwick fell through the ice. He 
rushed up and down the bank wringing 
his hands and urging, nay, beseeching Mr. 
Pickwick not to drown, for his sake. Not 
that the Life Insurance Companies are so 
indelicate as to shout “for our sakes.” 
Indeed, the novice reading that discreet 
advertisement would hardly suspect its 
authorship, except for the refined small 
letters at the foot which indicate who paid 
for its insertion. And then, perhaps, the 
first chilly doubt struggles into his pure 
but feeble mind. 

The very prize for inconsistency and 
general absurdity of all the advertise- 
ments which I have ever read was one of 
Sterling silver. It was a picture of a formal 
dinner party, and the centre of interest 
lay in a beautiful young woman who was 
in the act of turning over her fork to see 
the mark “Sterling.” The caption beneath 
was not, however, as one might have 
expected with some justice, “What is 
wrong with this picture?” It read some- 
thing like this: “In these days of uncon- 
ventional (sic) table manners, your guests 
are not at all unlikely to turn over your 
silver to see whether it is solid or plated.” 
Now that in itself was delicious enough, 
but this enterprising advertising engineer 
did not stop there. He went on with these 
thoughts: “Sterling silver on your table 
indicates the tradition of good breeding 
(sic) and conformance to the best con- 
ventions; it shows that you are one of the 
elect; your social position is assured; you 
are used to the best in everything. Then 
why not be prepared, at your next dinner 
party, for that unconventional guest, by 
setting your table with a complete service 
of Sterling in any one of the delightful 
patterns your jeweler can show you?” 
This is the embodiment of perfection in 
those qualities which I find essential to 
an advertisement. 

And that brings me to a point which I 
wish I might avoid recognizing. It is a 
very obvious point, but none the less 
disturbing, and it takes the very slightest 
edge from my almost unalloyed enjoyment 
of the back pages of the magazines. It is 
simply that advertising obviously makes 
its appeal to the lowest of human intelli- 
gence. Still, that is not the distressing 


part of it; the fact that the advertisers 
assume as taken for granted that the 
Public is an Ass does not worry me. That 
is part of the fun. The disturbing element 
lies in the fact that the Public, which 
actually believes in the advertisements 
and trustingly buys the products thrown 
at it, really deserves that epithet which 
Mr. Bumble applied to the Law. I do not 
complain of the unscrupulousness of the 
advertisers, which varies in degree but 
not markedly in kind. But it is disheart- 
ening to think that the advertisers are 
right in their assumption. 
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Still, I am glad that there is no truth in 
the virtuous statement at the head of the 
atented goiter cure, “Note: it would be 
illegal to publish this if it were not true.” 
I am glad that there is no truth in that 
pious statement; I repeat it. For if there 
were, I should find very little reading, 
and that very dull, in the back pages of 
my magazines. No, I cannot endorse Mr. 
Chase in his new war. I know he is right; 
secretly I rejoice at his truculence; but I 
cannot sanction it. For if he should suc- 
ceed in bringing about a new state of 
affairs in the realm of advertising, ban- 
ished from the back pages, I might be 
driven —oh horrible thought —to the 
point of reading the articles in the middle. 
Autce Doucan Gass 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


American Folk Music 


A discussion of the debate—“Is Jazz 
Music?” —in the July and August issues 
of Tue Forum. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


If jazz is only a method, as Mr. Spaeth 
says, why cannot Europe imitate it? Jazz 
has never been conquered by a European. 
Thousands have tried. If it is a method 
of music that can only be written by 
Americans, does it not begin, spiritually, 
to rise above a mere method? 
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In my July article I pointed out that 
jazz has individual rhythms, harmonies, 
and melodic fragments which are not 
found in any other music, and therefore 
give it an individual quality which imme- 
diately places it in the category of a 
folk music. Mr. Spaeth denies we have a 
folk music. He says one finds the same thing 
in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Brahms, 
Chopin, all of them have written pages of 
real jazz, he says. Still I must point out 
that a great deal of music has been written 
within the past centuries and of necessity 
a great many “treatments” must oft find 
themselves repeated. Surely a critic and 
musician such as Mr. Spaeth does not 
wish us to think that the same chord, 
ryhthm, or sequence always has the same 
intention. 

Atonality is certainly a method, if there 
ever was one, and one cannot claim that 
the great master, Schonberg, has never 
written any music. Beethoven, Mozart, 
and the rest of the great masters were 
extremely methodic and systematic, in 
spite of their genius. Mr. Spaeth, in the 
technical domain, comes to some very re- 
markable conclusions. He concludes that 
because he wrote in the whole-tone scale, 
Debussy was “‘jazzing” the normal scale. 
Till Eulenspiegel — that profound rascal 
of the Middle Ages — becomes for him 
“one of the jazziest characters in music” 
because Strauss in his admirable sym- 
phonic poem makes a number of grotesque 
skips and jumps. 

The works of Vincent Youmans are pure, 
clear, and extremely beautiful examples of 
jazz that is a pure music. Many of the Ne- 
gro blues cannot in any case be confused 
with any other music. The day when com- 
posers stole melodies from the old mas- 
ters (“I’m Always Chasing Rainbows” 
and similar mediocrities) is slowly but 
surely passing, but Mr. Spaeth writes as 
though that day were still in full swing. 
Jazz no longer needs to steal, to distort. 
It is coming into a pure, simple, sincere 
expression of its own, and each year sees 
this fact more established. The Chopin- 
Lizt-Debussy borrowing of Gershwin, 
which Mr. Spaeth so much admires, is on 
the wane, but his mention and admiration 
of them account for his conviction that 
America has no music of its own. 

GeorGE ANTHEIL 

Vienna, Austria 
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Give and Take 


Two reasons why Forum circulation 
holds its own. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


I am unwilling for my students to read 
the October Forum, and am, therefore, 
consigning it to the flames. I not only 
take the Bible for my guide on marriage 
and divorce, but on all other questions as 
well. I am unwilling, therefore, to have 
the minds of my students poisoned by 
such articles as “ Marriage and Divorce” 
and “The Myth of the Soul.” If these two 
articles are samples of what THE Forum 
offers students, I wish to discontinue my 
subscription. One does not have to drink 
— to know that it kills folks. The fol- 
owers of Jesus and the teachings of Jesus 
are responsible for all the great institu- 
tions in our land. 

J. A. CampBBt. 

President, come College. 

Buie’s Creek, N.C. 


Editor of Tut Forum: 

I have known in my heart, of course, 
that Tue Forum is a magazine of contro- 
versy, but it is so refreshing to see that 
statement printed out in words, that I 
cannot defer any longer becoming a sub- 
scriber. 

Drowning under periodicals which it is 
my urgent duty to read, and bankrupted 
by subscribing for them, I am entering as 
it were through the coal-hole, hoping to 
come to the surface like a lady at the end 
of six months and remain a faithful sub- 
scriber forevermore. 


New York City 


FLorENCcE KELLY 


Romanism and Catholicism 


Varying views have been expressed con- 
cerning Michael Williams’ thesis in the 
September Forum that Catholicism seems 
destined to be the prime influence in the fu- 
ture development of American letters. 
Editor of Tue Forum: 

I have read with much interest and 
some surprise the article in the September 
Forum entitled “The Catholic Spirit in 
American Literature.” It strikes me as one 
of the best and most adroit specimens of 
special pleading that has come to my no- 
tice in a long time. 
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Mr. Williams overlooks the obvious 
fact that the real spirit which gives form, 
life, and ultimate destiny to American 
literature is not the spirit of Catholicism, 
the spirit of Protestantism, the spirit of 

udaism, or the spirit of any other “ism.” 

hat spirit did not originate with any of 
these, and none can justly claim to be its 
chief exponent. Quite evidently it is the 
great inherent spirit of slowly-developing 
humanity that gives the trend and will 
determine the destiny of American liter- 
ature. That spirit belongs to Protestant- 
ism no less than to Catholicism, and to 
other “isms” and other forces as well as to 
these. Each is but the carrier of a part. 
How illogical, then, virtually to claim all 
for one! 


Stockton, N. J. 


EcBert T. Busu 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


The article in the September Forum, 
“The Catholic Spirit in American Liter- 
ature” by Michael Williams, is a fine ex- 
ample of Catholicism running true to 
form. In its extravagant, intolerant, and 
unfounded claims for Catholicism, it is a 
most amazing production. 

E. S. BELDEN 

Pleasant Valley, Conn. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


Laying claim to American Catholic 
writers in his article, “The Catholic 
Spirit in American Literature,” appearing 
in the September Forum, Mr. Michael 
Williams names Joel Chandler Harris. 

This statement is decidedly misleading. 
Mr. Harris’ mother did not belong to any 
church and came of a long line of Protes- 
tant forebears. Mr. Harris himself lived his 
entire life outside of any church. His ad- 
mission into the Catholic Church was by 
the death-bed route. He joined this church 
only a few days before he died. 

It is evident, then, that he was not a 
Catholic writer, and it seems to me not 
cay honest in Mr. Williams to claim 

im. 

This letter is not dictated by any sort of 
animus, but in the interest of truth solely. 
I am an agnostic, and number many Cath- 
olics among my best friends. 


Epwin Carte Litsey 
Lebanon, Ky. 


That More or Less 
Mythical Soul 


Clarence Darrow’s article in the October 
Forum provoked more comment than any 
other since that of Irving Babbitt in Febru- 
ary, “The Critic and American Life.” 
Space permitting, we shall publish other 
letters on this subject next month. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


There are many thoughtful men with 
rational minds who will accept Mr. Dar- 
row’s claim that the soul spirit surviving 
death is a myth, but who may fairly claim 
that under one definition men may develop 
and be said to possess souls. The Century 
Dictionary gives six definitions of this 
word; number two reads as follows: “The 
moral and emotional part of men’s nature, 
the seat of sentiments, or feelings in dis- 
tinction from intellect.” 

I take it that this means the develop- 
ment of the finest traits of human nature 
such as truth, integrity, love, kindness, 
justice, liberality, and altruism, and that 
when acquired it may be said such a man 
possesses a soul, not immortal, though 
perhaps when highly developed deserving 
immortality. 

The prophet and seer of the last cen- 
tury, Emerson, in his great address, “The 
American Scholar,” said: “'The one thing 
in the world of value is the active soul. 
This every man is entitled to. This every 
man contains within him, although in al- 
most all men obstructed and as yet un- 
born.” Also in volume nine of his Journal, 
page 348 — “Not once in 500 years comes 
a soul organized for immortality.” 

If the clergy would intimate that obliv- 
ion awaited the undeveloped and worthless 
soul, and that only hope of immortal- 
ity is warranted when development reaches 
a sufficient degree, and then use unre- 
mitting efforts to bring about such devel- 
opment, some moral progress might result. 
Promising salvation upon repentance and 
giving absolution through the last rites 
is simply putting a premium on crime 
and wrongdoing. The only soul is high 
character, and Mr. Darrow would have 
given something constructive if he had 
made this point in finishing his able article. 


CHARLES Myers 


New York City 
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Should the Criminal Jury Be Abolished’? 


In the November Forum, the value of the criminal jury was debated. Edgar Allan 
Poe firmly stated that it was an out-moded institution. Martin W. Littleton was 
as sincere in upholding the “twelve good men and true.” The following letters 
show the trend of readers’ opinions: 


YES 


As I see it, our practice does not square with our 
theories; our courts of justice have to an alarming 
degree ceased to become courts of justice and are 
mere courts of law. 

Haron Beit Wricet 

Tucson, Ariz. 


I think the whole question of what to do with an 
individual who cannot get along in a group should 
be left in the hands of medical people and psy- 
chologists. The present system, I think, is just as 
archaic as the Inquisition would be if it were 
brought back. 


Joun B. Watson 
New York City 


Our present jury system is a menace to society, 
a burlesque of legal justice, and we would be better 
off if it were entirely abolished and a safer and 
saner system were introduced. 
Samuet P. Sprenc 
Naperville, Ill. 


It is my opinion that the jury system, as at pres- 
ent administered, has not fully kept pace with 
modern conditions. 


Providence, R. I. 


Cuartes P. Sisson 


It has long seemed to me that the jury system, 
theoretically so admirable in justice, historically 
so venerable in legal traditions, has practically 
broken down in the United States. 

Wiutam Exttery Leonarp 

Madison, Wis. 


In general, I should feel that the decision of a 
competent judge was much more apt to render 
justice, and I am inclined to prefer this method 
rather than the present one. 

J. W. PoweE.. 


Boston, Mass. 


The present jury system is unsuited to our pres- 
ent social and economic system and is a menace 
both to morality and good government. 

Joun H. ScHaFFner 

Columbus, O. 


I am for abolishing jury trials in criminal cases. 
Under an ideal form of government where the 
citizenry is of a high grade, the jury system has 
much to recommend it; but to-day with our secret 
organizations, our immense variety of unions, so- 
cieties, and parties of all sorts — most of them or- 
ganized to get their members out of trouble — the 
jury system has broken down. 


Cuar.es Jay TAYLor 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NO 


I should consider the abolition of the jury in 
criminal cases a dangerous and subversive experi- 
ment. Effort should be directed toward securing 
better juries and protecting their deliberations 
against outside interference, one of the most un- 
fortunate instruments of which, at present, is the 
sensational attitude of the press toward criminal 


proceedings. 
H. T. Newcoms 
New York City 


I think it would be a great step backward to 
abolish jury trials in criminal or civil cases, but 
particularly criminal cases. I do not think that the 
jury system has broken down; it may have been 
somewhat bent, but, in the light of history, I do 
not believe that it has been a failure. 


R. E. L. Sawer 
Dallas, Texas 


The jury system is by no means ideal, but it is 
easier to criticize it than to suggest something that 
might adequately supersede it. The abolition of the 
jury system would be a direct challenge to democ- 
racy. And more than that — it would even be the 
end of democracy and personal liberty. 

BertTHotp Laurer 

Chicago, Ill. 


It has been my observation over a period of 
thirty-nine years in the practice of law, that the 
judges in criminal courts, because of the constant 
observation of criminals, become hardened and are 
inclined toa fixed belief in the general guilt of all who 
are charged with crime. Neither the jury system 
nor a non-jury system is perfect, but in my opin- 
ion the jury system is better and more consistent 
with our democratic form of government. 

Epcar Watkins 

Atlanta, Ga. 


I doubt very much whether it would be a wise 
experiment to abolish trial by jury altogether. 
What is needed, in my judgment, is to improve the 

uality of our juries rather than to do away with 
them. 


Washington, D.C. 


A. WarNER PaRKER 


The proposal to abolish jury trials in criminal 
cases is contrary to the genius and spirit of our free 
institutions. It is ultra-reactionary, fundamentally 
wrong, and will never be adopted. 

Ratpu F. Lozier 

Carrollton, Mo. 


I agree with Mr. Martin Littleton, believing 
that the present jury system rests upon a very 
sound principle. 


New York City 


Frank A. SmitrH 
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Dante’s phrase — 


. **Abandon every 
ae hope, ye who enter 

’ here” should be in- 
scribed over the 
gateway to Devil’s 
Island Penal 
Colony. 


ae are This is the first ac- 


tas SBS 2 : 
BES SANE N count in English of 
é this notorious and 


terrible place. 





Condemned 


to Devil’s Island 
By BLAIR NILES 


Author of ‘Black Haiti,” etc. 


“An epic of the living 
dead”’. N. Y. Times. 


‘To say that the book reads like a novel 
is to do it scant justice. It reads better 
than most novels. Yet the inescapable 
thing about it is its overwhelming verac- 
ity. The simple explanation is that Mrs. 
Niles has carried the art of the biographer 
just one step further than its most revo- 
lutionary exponent.’’ —N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 


“A vivid portrayal of the emotions aroused 
in the breasts of human beings who are 
doomed to live out their lives in a cage 
under brutal masters.’’ — Harry HaNsEN 
in the N. Y. World. 


Third Printing Illustrated, $3.00 
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EUROPE 


By Count Hermann 
Keyserling 
A million Americans know the 
Europe of the guidebooks. Here for 


the first time is its heart, ~.lture, 
and mind. $5.00 


HOUDINI 


HIS LIFE STORY 
By Harold Kellock 


From the Recollections and 
locuments of 


BEATRICE HOUDINI 


The first intimate study of this 
remarkable man. I/llustrated, $3.50 


BAD GIRL 
By Vina Delmar 


“An epic of married life.” — 
Chicago Tribune. 6th printing 


THE 
ETERNAL 
MOMENT 


By E. M. Forster 


“Through all the half dozen stories 
of the volume there runs a rich vein 
of fantasy, catching its glint now 
from a sophisticated revision of 
heaven and hell; again from the 
shades of Napoleon and Beethoven, 
or the siren of Capri.”” — , 


Herald Tribune $2.50 


BURNING 
BUSH 


By Louis Untermeyer 


“He has realized his complete 
maturity in~ poetry.”—WN._Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.00 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR 


IX ILEEN RIGGIN’S article on swimming for everybody offers one 
== solution of a problem new to our civilization. The demand for 
proper pastimes in leisure is becoming as acute to-day as the cry 
yesterday for efficient engineering in work. It seems to be generally 
admitted that super-efficiency, instead of producing more work for 
human hands, is thrusting more leisure upon us. With life prolonged 
six years, the twelve-hour day cut to eight hours, the six-day week to 
five days, and hundreds of thousands of Americans thrown out of 
work altogether, we are being left pretty much to our own devices. 


(@;OMMERCIAL agencies, it is true, are working overtime to fill 


with new diversions the void of our idle hours. Hollywood is busy 
night and day grinding out new movies. The tabloids are trying to 
make the daily news more diverting. The radios keep our ears occupied 
with sampling one broadcasting station after another. Cheap auto- 
mobiles enable the poorest of us to do our bit in keeping down the 
overproduction of gasoline and running up new records in mileage. 
But what about personal initiative, and recreations that stimulate the 
brain and promote more than fleeting happiness? 


gare problem of the proper pursuit of leisure concerns women even 

more than it challenges men. For willy-nilly, the male looks to 
the female as the arbiter of his leisure hours. The man comes home at 
evening panting with his tongue between his teeth, and asks, “What 
are we going to do to-night, darling?” He raises this question no 
matter how busy the woman has been all day. She may have been at 
her office longer than he at his. Nowadays he comes home at six 
o'clock, or ought to. Presently he will be coming home at three o’clock 
and then he will ask, “What are we going to do this afternoon, darling?” 
A hundred years from now, if our nerves survive the heroic age of 
super-efficiency, the American husband will come home from his day’s 
job at noon; and then the question will be, “‘Where do we fly for lunch 
to-day, darling?” 
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| HowTue Outstanpinc Books 
Are CHosen Eacu Monru 


The Book-of-the-Month Club has a group of five critics to 
select the most readable andimportant new books each month 
—Henry SeidelCanby, chairman; Heywood Broun, Christopher 
Morley, Dorothy Canfield, and William Allen White. They 
also choose the most outstanding book amongst these, and 
this is sent to all subscribers, unless they want some other book 
which they may specify. Or they nced take none at all! Over 
85,000 discriminating people now use this sensible and con- 
venient service, to keep themselves from missing the best new 
books. It has, however, met with this interesting criticism: 
“I don’t want anyone to select what books I shall read. I want 
to choose my own books.” What force is there in this objection? 


AVE you ever given thought 
H to the considerations that 

now move you in deciding 
to read any book? You hear it 
praised by a friend. Or you see an 
advertisement of it in a newspaper. 
Or you read a review of it by some 
critic whose account of it excites 
your interest. You decide you must 
read that book. Note, however, 
what has happened: it is always 
recommendation, from some source, 
that determines you to read it. 
True, your choice is completely 
free, but you exercise your choice 
among recommended books. 

Now, what would be the differ- 
ence, if you belonged to the Book- 
ofthe-Month Club? Strange to 
say, upon analysis, yon will find 
that in practice you would be enabled 
lo exercise a greater liberty of choice 
and, above all, you would actually 
get the books—without fail—that 
you decided to read. How? 


How the “Book-of-the- 
Month” is Chosen 


The publishers of the country sub- 
mit what they themselves consider 
their important books to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, far in advance 
of publication. Each member of 
the Committee reads these books 
independently. Once a month they 
meet, and choose the one they 
agree upon as being the most out- 
Standing among those submitted 
—this is called the “‘book-of-the- 
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month”—and usually they select 
from fifteen to twenty other books, 
which they consider worthy of being 
recommended for one reason or 
another. 


What is the effect of this? You 
will readily admit that books so 
chosen are /Jikely to be ones you 
would not care to miss. Certainly, 
they will have as strong a recom- 
mendation behind them as behind 
the books you are influenced to 
read through other sources. 


Nevertheless, tastes differ. This 
combined vote of the judges is not 
considered infallible, and you are 
not compelled, willy-nilly, to ac- 
cept it. 

Before the “‘book-of-the-month” 
comes to you, and a month before 
it is published, you receive a care- 
fully written report describing the 
sort of book it is. If you don’t 
want it, you specify that some 







Handed to you by 


the postman—the #$£=§f ““*"*---- 


outstanding new 
books you are anx- 
ious not to miss! 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 15-G 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your prospectus outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month $ i 
volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


other book be sent instead. You 
make your choice from the other 
important new books, which are 
recommended by the Committee, 
and carefully described in order to 
guide you in your choice. If you 
want no bock at all, in any one 
month, if none of them appeal to 
you, you specify that none be sent. 
The only obligation you have as a 
member is to take as few as four 
books a year—out of from 150 to 
200 that are reported upon by the 
Selecting Committee of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The ultimate result, therefore, is 
that you really choose your own 
books—dut with more discrimina- 
tion than heretofore—and moreover, 
you are given a guarantee of satis- 
faction with every book you obtain 
upon the recommendation of our 
Committee. 

The cost of this thorough-going, 
sensible and convenient service 
is—nothing! The cost of the books 
is the same asif you got them from 
the publisher himself by mail! 

Send for our prospectus which 
explains how smoothly this service 
is operating for over 85,000 dis- 
criminating people. Your request 
willinvolve you in no obligation to 


subscribe. 





lub operates. This request in- 
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JULY READING 


DonaLp F. 


LADIES AND THEIR LETTERS 


gg spring lists have brought a sur- 
prisingly large number of women’s 
novels, which may. be accurately classified 
as good, bad, and indifferent, but also 
present an opportunity for the study of 
genius in the feminine gender. Women in 
literary labors were once viewed with 
suspicion; now, by all the signs, they 
should be viewed principally with appre- 
hension, since their numbers are somewhat 
terrifying and their products frequently 
the same. There arises a frightful tempta- 
tion to generalize the ladies into their 
proper place — to suggest, for instance, 
that the writing woman is supreme in the 
sincere, sympathetic, and penetrating 
insight into men and women in comprehen- 
sible relations, but that the intellectual 
experiment, whether in matter or manner, 
comes to grief in her hands. Perhaps it will 
be better and certainly safer to avoid any 
such conclusion, and get down to cases. 
A Mrrror ror Wircues, by Esther 
Forbes (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50), achieves 
distinction but misses magnitude, and its 
failure is principally in the degree to which 
it is self-conscious of its own excellence. 
This is the grim history of a girl caught in 
the superstitions of old New England, 
whereby she believes herself fast bound to 
the devil and the bride of his agent, and 
dies at last in childbirth on the eve of her 
execution as a witch. Students of Ameri- 
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can demonology and witch-baiting will 
recognize much of this, including the trial 
at which two undernourished, hysterical 
children send the woman to death. It is a 
horrible legend out of an unsavory past; it 
is clouded throughout by the horror of 
cruel intolerance, horror of every” step 
toward the final tragedy, horror in partic- 
ular of a ghastly jest at the expense of a 
half-witted woman. 

This is a new phase of the current cult 
of realism — new in that it turns from the 
present scene to spade up unpleasantness 
out of the past —to which fragrant oc- 
cupation there can be, of course, no end. 
Miss Forbes chooses to write it in a fashion 
authentic to the day of its setting, and has 
it set up and adorned in a manner rem- 
iniscent of the black-letter tomes of 
those solemn and sanctimonious times. 
With uncanny skill she achieves an un- 
doubted effect, with the disturbing ex- 
ception that she remains conscious of the 
aloofness of the author and permits flashes 
of bitter ironic humor and commentary 
outside of the experience of her characters. 
The book brings no new charge against 
intolerance, ignorance, and superstition. 
It rests its case at last on the skill of its 
workmanship and its abysmal and de- 
pressing gloom. These may be enough, but 
that is a matter of taste. 

Blair Niles in her book, ConDEMNED TO 
Deviu’s Istanp (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00), 
takes another tragic theme, reporting on 











By Waldemar Bonsels 


Waldemar Bonsels, having spent over a year in India has written a book which gets close to the 
heart of that country, at the same time pervaded with the mystery and terror which exotic 
jungles exert upon Western minds. Profusely illustrated by Harry Brown 
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The style, the scene, the 


HE BRID CE 0 point of view of the Cabala 
is very much under the 

» A N Pu S RE Aldous Huxley manner. 
THOPNTON WILDER This is not cited as a fault. 

: To write something like 

Huxley is a considerable 

achievement. But to write 


the “Bridge” is better. 
Heywood Broun 


A vivid and very personal 
experience. We recom- 
mend that when you have 
finished the “Bridge” you 
search out the Cabala and 
read that too. 

Vanity Fair 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI « 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF CREATIVE ART 


of fine and 
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current conditions in the French penal 
colony in Guiana, and follows its chief 
figure through experiences sufficient for a 
novel. Part of her narrative was published 
in last December’s Forum. As far as the 
subject permits, it is a fair and temperate 
picture of conditions which have changed 
too slowly to meet the temper of the age — 
conditions whose archaic horror throws a 
challenge in the face of civilization. It is 
engrossingly written, and the story of the 
futile escape through water and jungle is 
richly descriptive and painfully dramatic. 
Except for an afterthought of moraliz- 
ing by two convicts, the author is content 
to let her story preach its own moral. Her 
sympathies are unmistakably with the 
convicts, and she clearly believes crime to 
be a species of disease — a doctrine by no 
means proved, and dangerous enough even 
if true. But she does not overpreach it. 
Perhaps in her concern for the hopeless 
humanity of the convicts Mrs. Niles some- 
what overlooks the fact that they are 
criminals — an important circumstance 
the reader will bear in mind if he wishes to 
avoid a merely sentimental sympathy with 
their sufferings. But these are evil condi- 
tions, and whether it be our business or 
not, it is likely that this book will arouse 
some echoes across the sea — perhaps, in 
fact, prove more effective for reform than 
Katherine Mayo’s recent book on India. 
In We Are IncrepIBLE, by Margery 
Latimer (Sears, $2.00), the ancient and 
lately rediscovered conflict of the spirit 
and the flesh is presented in a new version. 
The title, like that of so many latter-day 
books, has more sales punch than good 
sense, particularly since its characters are 
with one exception quite familiar. The 
exception is Hester Linden, a study in 
modern Puritanism who is credited with a 
fatal charm whereby plain people are 
tempted away from mildly pagan pleas- 
ures and dedicated to a cold, disciplined 
love of beauty, which irks them painfully 
and drives quite a proportion of them to 
suicide and other emergency exits. Hester 
Linden — supposing that we despoil her of 
her mildly mystic vapors —is really a 
deadly old maid who lives upon the 
warmth and vigor of more tolerable and 
human people without much benefit to her 
own bloodless and unapproachable per- 
fection. For contrast there is a thoroughly 
ordinary family of objectionable people, 
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busy around their home fires and fleshpots. 
Between this family and Hester, @ man 
and a woman suffer the agonies of a poor 
choice, and for their pains are found dead 
at last in each other’s arras on the grass of 
the elderly virgin’s garden. Hester scarcely 
turns a hair, save for some faint disgust 
and an ingrowing self-pity. “They had 
been coming for years, these boys and 
girls, men and women, to kneel and adore 
and finally to denounce, and what they 
had adored were their dreams and what 
they had denounced were themselves for 
dreaming.” This seems to be a last-minute 
effort to dress the story in a mantle of 
symbolism, but it doesn’t fit very -well 
across the shoulders. 

Deap Lovers Are Fairurut Lovers, 
by Frances Newman (Boni & Liveright, 
$2.50), is no story at all but an excursion 
into literary metaphysics unredeemed by 
a monotonous, repetitious, and intermin- 
able fashioning of sentences loose-coupled 
with all the careful beauty of a long- 
distance freight train. Sundry _back- 
scratching critics have said otherwise 
concerning this style. By this we cogglude 
that they have been so entranced the 
author’s occasional wit and brilliance that 
the surrounding environment of the stale, 
flat, and unprofitable becomes necessary 
for proper contrast. But for the rest of us, 
someone might render a service by in- 
troducing “Stop” and “Go” signs, 
whereby the book might be well read in 
fifteen minutes. 

As for the story, you may take it be- 
tween two fingers like a pinch of snuff. 
And surely it is not asking too much of a 
novel, however esoteric its appeal, to ex- 
pect that it shall have something to say 
beyond love in terms of lingerie and a 
chronic case of feminine jealousy, with 
interminable descriptions of bathrooms 
and of a beautiful — nay, a very beautiful 
young woman powdering herself all over 
in an agony of esthetic appreciation. By 
actual count of a disinterested party nine 
baths occur in the book and numerous 
others by implication, as part of the 
singular ritual whereby Evelyn Cunning- 
ham hopes to preserve intact the devotion 
of her handsome and quite stupid hus- 
band. She fails, of course, for the obvious 
reason that eleven years of matrimony 
should teach a wife something, whereas 
our heroine could not be taught anything 














LFRED ALOYSIUS 
HORN has dipped 
again into his treas- 
ure-chest of remem- 

bered romance—and out of 
its fathomless depths has 
popped “TRADER HORN, 
VOLUME TWO,” subtitled 
by Zambesi Jack himself, 
“Harold the Webbed, or The 
Young Vykings.” 


This time it is a thrilling 
story of dauntless forays and 
piracies “‘in the dawn light of 
England.” It is peopled with 
colorful and palpitating char- 
acters, including Julius 
Caesar himself, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Henry the Eighth and 
other ‘‘hereditary para- 
mounts.” Best of all, there’s 
a teeming wealth of ‘Trader 

ornisms’’—luscious, pun- 
gently quotable comments on 
“‘so-called’”’ life and 
letters. 


On the story-thread of 
two Viking lads, play- 


T’s a Real Thriller, Ma’am 
All About Vykings— 
and Julius SEAZER!” 


row of many-hued word- 
pictures. 


You see the lusty blond 
bowmen discharging volleys 
of arrows from the yards of 
their Viking ships. You hear 
the hoarse scream of the 
Viking seahorns. You see 
their sulphur arrow flares, 
signalling across leagues of 
sea—red for war and green 
for peace. You live again in 
the “‘dawn-light”’ age of Eng- 
gland, when piracy was an 
honored profession, and wo- 
men were prized as loot, and 
carried off with the precious 
bars of tin and copper. 


What would a Trader Horn 
book be without the author’s 
own explanation of his liter- 
ary method? Mrs. Lewis, his 
discoverer and brilliant ‘‘Bos- 
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well,” has preserved with 
amazing fidelity the conver- 
sations she had with the ex- 
cited author after each chap- 
ter was finished. They add 
“salt and pepper” to the 
book—and some _ tabasco. 


If you have read the 
Trader’s first volume, you 
will go straight out for 
“Harold the Webbed.’ If you 
haven’t yet been charmed 
by his inimitable ‘“‘stingo,’’ 
make his acquaintance now. 

You can get Trader Horn 
—or “Harold The Webbed 
or The Young Vykings’’ at 
all bookstores. Volume One 
is $4.00 and Volume Two, 
just published, is $3.50. 


*Set down in his own 
hand by Alfred Aloy- 
sius Horn in a Johan- 
nesburg lodging-house, 


ing truant with their SIMON and SCHUSTER and edited by Ethel- 


father’s ship, 


the old . : 
,wanderer has strung a Publishers . 37 West 57th Street 


reda Lewis before the 


. New York first Trader Horn book 


was published. 
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More of Those 
Priceless“Trader 
rs Hornisms”’ 





“Aye, for 
fellers like 
me civili- 
zation’s 
been noth- 
ing but a 

handicap.’’—from 


page 95 of Volume 2. 


“Elizabethsure hadagift 
for piracy, whatever her 
faults.’’— from page 100 
of Volume 2. 


** Tis better to listen to ‘i 
the dictates of agentle- 
man under the influ- “id 
ence of wine than to fill . 
your ear with the com- “ 
mon talkof some feller- ; 
from - nowhere suffer- 
ing from chronic sobri- 
ety.’’— from page 217 of 
Volume 2. 
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of importance even with a surgical opera- 
tion. The husband gets mixed up with an- 
other woman whose technique is less 
calculated, and thereupon dies to give the 
book a title. All this is supposed to provide 
opportunity for a searching study of a 
woman’s heart; it succeeds principally in 
revealing an author’s frustrated emotions 
indulging in an orgy of bathtubs. 

So for relief from this appalling hypo- 
thesis as to how little goes on in a woman’s 
head, we turn to Tue River, by Tristram 
Tupper (Lippincott, $2.50), which is 
simply a good story well told, and con- 
cerned with rivers, mountains, men, 
women and railroads. This yarn has point 
and plan, and is told crisply and with the 
admirable restraint scorned so feverishly 
by the psychological, physiological school 
of latter-day letters. It will be completely 
damned in some quarters by the fact that 
it is ready-made for the motion pictures; 
but for those who love good entertainment 
— and for what else, when all’s said and 
done, do we read books? — it deserves 
recommendation. It tells of a boy at the 
edge of manhood and a beautiful woman 
already old in experience. The boy has a 
bad attack of perfectly natural puppy 
love, even as you and | under the same 
dangerous circumstances, which merci- 
fully does him no harm and ultimately 
makes a man of him. These small destinies 
are worked out in a construction camp in 
the high hills, and there are storms and 
fires and fights and more fights; and if 
your taste for romance has not been lost in 
a chronic condition of nervous indigestion 
from too sophisticated a diet, you will find 
here the pleasure you deserve. 


THE COLOR LINE 


Toucoutou, by Edward Larocque 
Tinker (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), takes us 
back three-quarters of a century to New 
Orleans, which was then a sufficiently 
colorful and warm-blooded city. Toucou- 
tou grows up thinking herself “born 
white,” but discovers after marriage into 
good society that there is negro in her 
blood. The taint is so slight as to be im- 
perceptible and must at last be proved at 
court of law. It is sufficient, however, to 
arouse such persecution, both black and 
white, that the family must escape to a 
kindlier climate. No comment is made on 
this singular sensitiveness of Southern 
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society, but the reader does not escape his 
own reflections. The story itself is slight, 
and Toucoutou and her husband not its 
most vivid figures; the most dramiatic 
character in the book is the old city of 
New Orleans, which comes to life in 
astonishing detail and reality. The nurse 
of Toucoutou who is finally proven her 
mother, is a real person, and by a permis- 
sible whim may be taken to personify the 
negro race, both in its aspirations and in 
the tragedy of their futility. 

The color line is frankly the subject of 
Dark Princess, by W. E. B. Du Bois 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.00), a novel of negro 
ambitions written by one of the race, 
whose intelligence and literary skill have 
put him firmly beyond the reach of racial 
handicaps. It has nothing in common 
with recent productions of colored writers 
which are so obviously staged for white 
consumption, much as Harlem cabarets 
cater to the curiosity and morbid ap- 
petites of downtown visitors. The racial 
atmosphere is, in fact, singularly lacking; 
Mr. Du Bois has lived perhaps too long in 
a white man’s world, and writes with a 
guarded and intellectual earnestness rather 
than with emotional fervor or racial ¥an- 
cor. Other dark races enter the story and 
the Princess herself is ruler of an Indian 
state; but the principal intent of the book 
is to show that the hope of the American 
negro lies in wider opportunities for re- 
leasing his latent abilities rather than in 
any fantastic scheme for political emanci- 
pation. The bulk and the best of the book 
is given to negro politics in Chicago —a 
complex and engrossing yarn which might 
no less describe a horse of a lighter color. 
The book runs off at last to a somewhat 
sentimental close, and is, in fact, strangely 
compounded throughout of swift narra- 
tive and periods of sweet dreams. 


DEAD MEN’S BONES 

Joseph Theodor Konrad Natecz Kor- 
zeniowski, or, in more friendly and familiar 
fashion, Joseph Conrad, had one close, 
candid, and comforting friend, who was 
also a competent critic and literary 
adviser. The record of this friendship is 
found in Letrers From JosEPpH CoNnRAD 
(Bobbs, Merrill, $3.50), in which Edward 
Garnett presents one side of a corre- 
spondence covering the period from 1895 
to 1924. These letters are so revealing of 
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THE SON OF MAN 


by Emil Ludwig 
E biographer of Napoleon, the man of 


war, now gives us the story of the Prince 
of Peace. Told in the words of a contem- 
porary to whom the tremendous theological 
consequences of the life he describes were 
unknown, this book presents for the first time 
a real and intensely human Jesus. $3.00 


The Road to 
BUENOS AYRES 


by Albert Londres 


Awe and fearless expose of the in- 
ternational white slave traffic. It has 
been praised by all critics. Blair Niles said: 
“A book of such integrity and penetration 
cannot fail to influence thought.”—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. Now in its third edition. 
A sensation in France. $2.50 


Contemporaries 
of Marco Polo a 
Edited by & 
Manuel Komroff 
HE entertaining accounts 
of great travelers who 
were one of 


Marco Polo. 


Ine jolly Winding “> 


& OF A 


heat waves 
hit you don’t 
get grouchy — 
take a calm, cool 
stroll through 
this literary gar- 
den. There are 
books here which 
will amuse and 
amaze you— others 
which will soothe 
and cheer you. 


rare and of a cae Goins . POEMS iat PRAISE 
Fh ealg,_Dlack ont S50 OF PRACTICALLY 


rary. Octavo. 


BOOJUM: by Samuel Hoffenstein 


by Charles “« 


: F you value wit, felicity of phras- 
Wertenbaker ing, technical brilliance, sardonic 


FRUIT 
by Warner Fabian 


™= to the modern college 
girl is a laboratory experi- 
ment and an engrossing adven- 
ture—but the formulas of law, 
custom and society count as 
nothing when they clash with 
her thirst for experience. The 
author of Flaming Youth has 
added a newtypeto hisgallery 
of famous portraits. $2.00 


Bur 
GENTLEMEN 
MARRY 


BRUNETTES 
by Anita Loos 
“PTHE life of Dorothy,” 


writes Lorelei, “is not 
going to be so much for girls 
to resemble as it is to give 
them a hint what they should 
stopdoing.”’ Hilariously 
funny —with many naughty 
eye-winks and 26 irresponsi- 
bly intimate illustrations by 
Ralph Barton, $2.00 


GEORGIE 
MAY 


by Maxwell 
Bodenheim 


E story of a courtesan 
living in the underworld 

of a southern city. This prob- 
ing of her heart, soul and 
mind has never been excelled 
in American fiction — it is a 
rtrait filled with pity and 
aughter, tears and irony— 
done without bitterness and 
with a tolerant understand- 
i $2.00 


MY LIFE 


Ts Chay of youth, lyricism and just plain fun, the book by Isadora Duncan 
cupied with ‘living, rather will be worth at least ten times what THOSE who have lightly 


' = ick b . 
than solving world problems, it cost you.” —Burton Rascoe. & seca —— ee 


has gusto, brilliance and an . +s S it with a feeling of reverence 
infectious spirit of liveliness. Sixth edition. $2.00 for the courage, the frankness, 
$2.00 83 the sheer human greatness it 


oe. SUNSET GUN ie ameaee 

Pulitzer Prize Play a fascinating and enthralling 

by Dorothy Parker —— ee: — of 

: ba el OT octave diustrated.  $5:00 
uD M sly lyrics about which the 


critics will soon begin to marshal 
by Eugene O'Neill such phrases as “ exquisitely whimsical — 8 
“INTO this work he has uncorseted but not devoid of grace—ironi- 
pamnell bds commeicien of cally flippant—full of salty humor.” $2.00 
dramaturgic skill, his increas- 


ing invention and all his wis Wherever GOOD BOOKS are sold. & 


of life. . . It is the story 
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fl tangled and. chaotic life, BON! & LIVERIGHT 
wrought out of an artistic ex- 

se art et Ss « 61 West 48th Street 
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Conrad’s literary agonies that they are al- 
most embarrassing. They betray his con- 
stant distrust of his own powers and the 
reactions of disappointment which swept 
over him with every piece of work finished. 
Clearly he needed his friend’s assurances 
and welcomed his every kindly word, and 
these carried him along until the public’s 
enthusiasm caught up with that of the 
writer’s intimate admirers. The letters are 
also a commentary on the gentle art of 
authorship for those young writers who 
cherish hope but have small faith; they 
testify that art is, indeed, long and weari- 
some. Experienced journalists will read 
them with sympathetic understanding; 
lovers of Conrad will welcome their inti- 
mate story of the man and the writer. A 
passing opinion shows Conrad squarely up 
against the penalties of pleasing a public. 
He writes in 1911: “As to faking a sunny 
ending to my story, I would see all the 
American Magazines and all the American 
Editors damned in heaps before lifting my 
pen for that task.” Fortunately his tri- 
umphant success at last relieved him of 
that necessity, and preserved the editors 
for whatever fate they deserve. 

One after another our ancient idols are 
discovered to have clay feet under their 
robes of tradition, and now it is Chris- 
topher Columbus who gets the starch 
taken out of his reputation. CoLumBus, by 
Marius André (Knopf, $4.00), has been 
translated out of the French to let us know 
that our discoverer was little better than a 
real estate promoter taking a chance on 
other people’s ignorance. This is a little 
discouraging, particularly after we have 
erected a statute to him on the island 
which may or may not have been his first 
anchorage in the new world. Columbus, we 
learn, was an adroit and indefatigable liar, 
a brageart, an incompetent leader, and a 
rotten sailor, and in the end a fanatic in 
the grip of a ‘mild religious mania. He dis- 
covered America, more or less, but 
thought it was China and stuck to his 
story despite all sensible evidence. He 
spent long whiles at and around Cuba, and 
would neither believe it to be an island nor 

take the trouble to prove or disprove it for 
himself. He misappropriated public and 
private funds, mismanaged every expedi- 
tion he undertook, abused his sailors, en- 
slaved the natives, and for a long time 
made a fool out of Queen Isabella. This 
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biographer has enough evidence to spoil 
Columbus Day for us, even though there 
is not a little animus in his case, inspired 
perhaps by his suspicion that the exalta- 
tion of Columbus is no more than a sub- 
stitute for Catholic canonization. Most of 
the argument is of a negative sort; it shows 
that the Columbus legend is largely made 
to order out of the whole cloth and princi- 
pally by that gentleman himself, while 
much unfavorable evidence is dug out of 
the ancient record. The biographer does a 
little dramatizing on his own account by 
introducing passages of imaginary dia- 
logue between his victim and the people 
around him. He grants him only. the 
virtues of imagination, resource, personal 
charm, and a gift for writing prospectuses 
and selling stock. Columbus’ life ended in 
the shadow of tragedy. History has so far 
preferred to blame this on the base in- 
gratitude of princes and peoples; this book 
insists that it was no more than the ex- 
plorer deserved. 

The raciest biography of recent reading 
is that of Nicoto MAcHIAVELLI THE FLo- 
RENTINE, translated from the Italian of 
Guiseppe Prezzolini (Brentano’s, $3.50). 
This makes of Machiavelli the first mod- 
ern in the twilight of the Middle Ages, and 
calls him “the greatest political thinker 
the world has known since Aristotle.’’ It 
gives not only a clear-cut picture of the 
man but an astonishingly complete story 
of old Florence and her neighboring city- 
states. Italian is said to be the slangiest of 
modern tongues, and the translator — 
Ralph Roeder—has made his book 
thoroughly colloquial without merely 
Americanizing it. Certainly the book 
straightens out our casual interpretation 
of a term and introduces us to a man. The 
Machiavellian philosophy of government 
is not discussed, it being assumed, rea- 
sonably enough, that if we are interested, 
we may look it up for ourselves. The book 
shows that Nicolo had a genius for essen- 
tials, that he comprehended the needs of 
Italy when she needed much, that he in- 
herited the genius of the great statesmen 
of Rome, and that he contributed hand- 
somely to the hard-boiled philosophies of 
every great dictator of Europe from Napo- 
leon to Mussolini. By all means the book 
should be read, both for its crystal-clear 
reincarnation of amanand his times and for 
the gossipy gusto and spice of its writing. 














The Future of 
Christianity 


by Witt1aAM Ravpu INGE 





**T have not the slightest fear that 
the light kindled in Galilee 
will ever be put out.” 

Dean INGE 





Tae brilliant and distinguished 
Dean of St. Paul’s, London, is a keen, 
but kindly, observer of humanity. 


He believes that the future Chris- 
tianity will be a religion of the spirit 
and will not accept the authority of 
either an infallible institution, or of 


an infallible book. 


You may still obtain a copy of Dean 
Inge’s splendid essay, The Future of 
Christianity, in booklet form with 
an attractive study of the Dean as 
frontispiece. 


Price 25 cents — post-free 
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ALively Biography 


of the Stormy Petrel 
of American Politics 


BRYAN 


THE GREAT 
COMMONER 


| By J. C. Long 


DELEGATE at the Baltimore 

convention screamed, “I will give 
$25,000 to any one who will kill him!” 
Hardly a man living but has cheered 
Bryan on some issue and opposed him 
on another. Men who fought for him on 
the question of coinage led the fight 
against him at the Dayton trial. The 
author of this book does not take sides: 
he sees the Great Commoner as an 
amazing dramatic figure. Finely bal- 
anced, intelligent and clear-sighted, 
touched with a spirit of enthusiasm, this 
book is a genuine pleasure to read. His- 
torically accurate, it has permanent 
value as a cross-section of the life of the 
period. In the new facts presented and 
in its light on public characters now 
living it contains much matter for 
controversy. Numerous Illustrations. 
Cartoons of the Period. Price $3.50 





“Far and away more promising than 
the great bulk of the books on politics, 
the memoirs, or the biographies that 
appear steadily.” — Mark Sullivan. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street, New York 
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Louis Untermeyer has done another 
book, under title of Burninc Busu (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.00). This is a rather no- 
table collection, made more interesting by 
comparison with earlier work by the same 
hand. Mr. Untermeyer gets down now toa 
sheer simplicity of diction and lucidity of 
theme which are refreshing. At the same 
time his skill survives the rigid economy 
of his utterance; his rhythms are entirely 
natural, and the ingenuity of his rhyme is 
rarely irritating. Even those lyrics which 
are clearly experimental are rich in har- 
mony, as in “ Mad Proposal,” which con- 
tains no true rhyme and yet is soundly 
and sonorously musical. There is consider- 
able inequality, as always in such collec- 
tions. The best pieces are classed under 
the heading of “‘Unreasoning Heart,” and 
are competent to sustain and adorn their 
author’s reputation. 


SCIENCE AND PSEUDO-SCIENCE 

Once in a while the scientists forget 
their differences and present a united front 
to the ignorance or indifference of the 
public, singing a harmonious chorus and 
simplifying all disturbing problems to the 
point of absurdity. The latest symposium 
of this kind is Creation By EvoLuTion 
(Macmillan, $5.00), in which two dozen of 
the bigger guns in the scientific world fire a 
broadside designed to sink without trace 
all doubt and distrust of the evolutionary 
hypothesis. The book is edited by Frances 
Mason, introduced by Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, and the contributors include such 
scientists as J. Arthur Thomson, David 
Starr Jordan, and Julian Huxley. It is an 
impressive and even monumental per- 
formance. The tremendous mass of con- 
tributory evidence in every principal field 
is here boiled down to manageable bulk 
and presented in intelligible and fascinat- 
ing fashion. It has been done before, but it 
has never been done better. 

Scientists would shudder at the very 
thought that they were behaving like an 
ecumenical church council, laying down to 
laymen the law, the prophets, and the 
faith of the fathers. Yet such is the net ef- 
fect of this volume. It suggests to the care- 
ful mind that even the scientist has learned 
from the dogmatist the trick of proving 


points at issue by dodging others. For 
there is one important chapter lacking in 
this collection of the canonical doctrines 
of the twentieth century. Nowhere is 
there a fair confession of the fact that no 
two among the major scientists agree on 
the profounder problems involved in evo- 
lution. Only briefly is it granted that no 
one knows how it originated, how it oper- 
ates, or where it is going. Further, there is 
scrupulous avoidance of such difficulties 
as the unsettled problems of heredity, 
selection, and survival, any one of which 
can divide evolutionists clear down the 
middle and send them scurrying to con- 
trary camps. This is, in fact, an ex parte 
presentation, as convincing as the skilled 
lawyer’s address to the jury — before you 
have heard his opponent. It would be 
vastly more useful to the cause of wisdom 
if it were honest, not merely with facts, 
but with the difficulties in digesting the 
facts. Science here professes to take us 
into its confidence; we are properly en- 
titled to the whole of it. 

We need an antidote to such plausibil- 
ity, not because the evidence is untrue, 
but because it falls so far short of being 
the whole truth. You will find it in Tue 
MisBeHAviorists, by Harvey Wickham 
(Dial Press, $3.50). This book is about as 
entertaining a piece of scholarly debunking 
as has lately come down the road. It is not 
particularly concerned with evolution, 
save in the chapter on “The Family 
Tree,” but it has a keen scalping knife for 
all sorts of narrow-gauge doctrines and 
doctrinaires, from behaviorism to eugen- 
ics, and from Freud to Will Durant. Prin- 
cipally they are convicted out of their own 
mouths, not of dishonesty or incompetence, 
but of straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels, of becoming entangled beyond 
rescue in their own mental processes, 
and of a sort of ratiocination not unlike 
ancient scholasticism. It is enormously 
entertaining, and reduces our scientists, 
theorists, and pseudo-philosophers — now 
in danger of demi-deification, or at least 
canonization — to the reasonable stature 
of men. Having read it we feel more com- 
fortable in a world wherein knowledge is 
cut in sections like a cheese-cake, and 
where nobody knows anything because 
too many people know everything. 


Every month Donald F. Rose will make his selection of current books 
in these pages. 
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THE HOUND & HORN 
A HARVARD MISCELLANY 


presents the best of art and letters as 
practiced by past and present members 
of Harvard University. Its graduate 
contributors include Conrad Aiken, Irving 
Babbitt, Bernard Fay, George La Piana, 
Chandler R. Post, John Brooks Wheel- 
wright and George Parker Winship. 

“Genuinely and maturely distinguished.” — 

THE NATION, April 11, 1928. 

The Hound & Horn is published quar- 
terly, price 50c a copy or $2.00 a year, 
post free. 


THE HOUND & HORN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Special Prices! 


By special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers the following magazines are 
offered to readers, at rates of unusual 
interest: 


Forum and 
American Mercury 


Forum and 
Tre eg Sr NN tas 


Forum and 
SuRVEY GRAPHIC 


Forum and 
MINN £2) Sco aisle ds die ok a a-9 
Orders, accompanied by cheque, 
should be addressed to: 
CrrcuLaTION MANAGER 
THE FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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The FORUM 
Book Service 


HIS Service exists for the 

convenience of Forum 
readers. We are glad to accept 
orders covering one volume to 
a library. And we are more 
than glad to secure for you any 
information that you may 
wish, or put you in touch with 
the proper authorities. 
Among current literary pro- 
ductions we especially recom- 
mend: 
Oxrorp History or THE UNITED STATES, 

1783-1917 $10.00 S. E. Morison 


SetecteD Poems or AMy LoweELi 
Edited by John Livingston Lowes 


LetTERs FROM JOsEPH CONRAD $3.50 


Edited by Edward Garnett 


Tue Ciosep GARDEN $2.50 
Julian Greene 


Nicoto MacuIAvELLi, THE FLORENTINE 


$3.50 Guiseppe Prezzolini 


Tue MisBEHAVIORISTS $3.50 
Harvey Wickham 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON $2.00 


G. K. Chesterton 


THe TRAINING OF AN AMERICAN $5.00 
(Earlier life and letters 
of Walter Hines Page) 
Edited by Burton J. Hendrick 


Herepity AND HuMAN AFFAIRS $3.50 
Edward M. East 


ADDRESS ORDERS, INQUIRIES, AND 
CHEQUES TO 


The FORUM 
BOOK SERVICE 


441 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. —Keats 






TAMMANY THE TERRIBLE 


TamMany Hati, by M. R. Werner; 
Doubleday, Doran, $5.00. 
Reviewed by Stewart Beacu. 


ANCE an. elder son of Tammany has 
cast his eyes toward the White 
House, the capital of New York’s De- 
mocracy on Fourteenth Street, so it is 
said, has suffered a spiritual house-clean- 
ing. Gone are the days when the city 
poured its largesse into the bulging pockets 
of Saint Tammany’s sons, gone the spec- 
tacle of a political brotherhood stepping 
high, wide, and handsome over the fi- 
nances of the metropolis. But it is no easy 
matter to convince a nation to which sym- 
bols are deathless that the Tiger has lost 
his authenticity as the symbol of corrup- 
tion. “The song,” one might quote, “is 
ended, but the melody lingers on.” 

M. R. Werner has turned from his 
conspicuous success as a biographer to 
chant the saga of America’s oldest political 
organization in terms of its lusty choristers 
— Fernando Wood, Tweed, Oakey Hall, 
Croker, and the rest. Tammany Hall is a 
cold, documentary indictment of the 
Tiger, devoid of animus, devoid, one 
might almost say, of literary embellish- 
ment — a dispassionate record of damning 
testimony before investigating committees 
and trial judges, the sum of which is to 
prove that whatever Tammany may be in 
1928, its history for three-quarters of a 
century was an unrelieved record of graft, 
corruption, and political brigandage. 
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Although the Society of St. Tammany 
was founded within a few weeks of the 
Constitution’s ratification, it was some 
years before its sachems became aware of 
their order’s potentialities. Its early days 
were devoted to parading, conviviality, 
and the celebration of new-found libérty. 
Early in the nineteenth century, however, 
‘Tammany began to concentrate its rather 
diffuse enthusiasms upon the pursuit of 
politics. A century and more ago the 
“sons” began to develop a delight in 
voting and election-day riots, stimulated 
thereto by the realization that in political 
power lies a vast source of certain graft. 
But it was not until the forties and fifties 
that the sachems realized that keen efh- 
ciency in looting which reached its per- 
fection under Boss Tweed in the sixties 
and seventies. Tweed’s indictment, and 
his confession of sins upon the promise of 
freedom, have left a valuable record of his 
organized brigandage. 

One of the most notorious steals per- 
petrated by the Tweed Ring was in con- 
nection with the construction of the county 
court house which still stands as a monu- 
ment to Tammany’s ingenious methods. 
Between 1858 and 1870 the State As- 
sembly appropriated $6,200,000 to com- 
plete this structure, and an additional 
$6,000,000 was paid out of the city treas- 
ury. Curiously enough, long before the 
building was finished and occupied, ex- 
tensive repairs were necessary and these 
two accounts, for construction and re- 








Articles in June, 
July, and August 


The HALDEMAN-JULIUS MONTHLY is printing 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AMERICAN LIFE 


Outstanding 


issues 


The 


DEBUNKING 


Magazine 


HE Haldeman-Julius Monthly 

is rightly called the DEBUNK- 
ING magazine — it smashes 
shams in all fields of human en- 
deavor: business, politics, religion, 
literature. This magazine is print- 
ing the truth — all the facts — for 
readers who want a periodical that 
does not mince words or avoid 
“treading on sensitive toes.’’ Each 
issue contains 128 pages (the size 
is 5% x 8%), or some 70,000 words 
— aggregating 20 to 25 articles of a 
lively, sham-smashing nature. You 
get 12 such issues in a year’s sub- 
scription. The general style is in 
keeping with modern America: 
light, often humorous, always can- 
did, constantly opposed to bigotry, 
intolerance, and stupidity of all 
kinds. The Haldeman-Julius 
Monthly wages war — with facts 
and laughter for weapons — against 
superstitions, shams, hokum: in 
short, against the unintelligent, 
the equivocal, the complacent 
standpatting in American life. 





A LIMITED SUPPLY of the May issue 
(March and April sold out) remains for those 
who wish to begin their subscriptions with May. 
It contains the opening installment of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti series, and two reviews of “The Presi- 
dent's Daughter”’ (by Isaac Goldberg and E. W. 
Howe), besides other characteristically Halde- 
man-Julius Monthly contributions. 
supply this issue as long as it lasts to those who 
use the blank when subscribing. 


$1.5 


We will 


FOR A YEAR 
(12 issues) 


The Notorious Sacco-Vanzetti Case, a post-mortem review iti 
six installments. 


Exclusive Interview with Nan Britton and ‘“‘The President’s 
Daughter,”’ by Fred Bair. 


How and Why I Wrote “The President’s Daughter,’’ by Nan 
Britton. 


Contents for JUNE 1928 


An Exclusive Interview with Nan Britton and Elizabeth Ann Harding 
(“‘ The President’s Daughter’’), by Fred Bair; Gene Tunney Speaks on 
Shakespeare at Yale; I Debate With John Roach Straton, by Maynard 
Shipley; Miami's Reign of Violence, by Gerard Harrington; Rabbi Not 
So Wise, by E. Haldeman-Julius; War, What For? by Clay Fulks; 
The Trial of Sacco and Vanzeiti, by W. P. Norwin; Why Writers Haie 
Hollywood, by Don Gordon; A Tabloid Crusades Vice in Philadelphia, 
by L. P. Monte; Our Mad Movie Magnates, by Geo. Pampel; John 
Roach Straton, by E. W. Hutter; Is Coffee Drinking Harmful? by T. S. 
Harding; Joe Neil, Victim of a Great State's Bigotry, by Marcet 
Haldeman-Julius; etc., etc. 


Contents for JULY 1928 


How and Why I Wrote ‘‘The President's Daughter’? (A Personal 
Statement), by Nan Britton; Shall We Go to the Gutter for Our Knowl- 
edge of Sex? by Isaac Goldberg; The Magic in Those Ultra-Violet 
Rays! by T. S. Harding; Is Republican Government Breaking Down in 
America? by Clay Fulks; The New Sacco-Vanzetti Evidence, by W. P. 
Norwin; The Decline and Fall of Poker, by Sanford Jarrell; Some Rea- 
sons for Dishonesty in Advertising, by A Newspaper Publicity Direc- 
tor; The Crime of Church Liberalism, by Eric Heath; Evolution of an 
Agnostic, by John Mason; The Candidates, by E. Haldeman-Julius; 
Dean Inge, An Honest Churchman, by Louis Adamic; ‘‘ You're Pretty 
Bad, America,"’ Says Canada, by Ruben Levin; etc., etc. 


Contents for August or Later 


What Fundamentalists Believe and Preach (As Illustrated by the 
Preaching of John Roach Straton), by L. M. Birkhead; Will Hays, 
by Louis Adamic; In the Next War, by Sanford Jarrell; The Real 
Thomas A. Edison, by A. L. Shands; Scientific Soul-Saving, by T. S. 
Harding; A Soldier’s Return, by G. V. Morris; No Tears for Babbitt, by 
David Warren Ryder; A Dinner With Billy Sunday, by Wm. Beford; 
How to Put Punch in Your Personality, by Ballard Brown; The Won- 
derful West, by P. S. Powell; One of God's Families, by Don Lewis; 
Immoralities in Public Office, by W. G. Clugston; Public Criticism of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, by W. P. Norwin; John Wesley, Father of Metho- 
dism, by E. Haldeman-Julius; Henry Field, New God in the Middle- 
west, by M. E. Stanley; etc., etc. 
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A year’s subscription to the Haldeman-Julius Monthly 

is a real bargain: only $1.50 ($2 Canadian & foreign) for 

12 big 128-page issues. Subscribe now — try it for a 

= that you'll read it regularly. (Single copies 
¢ each.) 


“‘ Studies in Rationalism’? FREE! 


Besides a year of the Monthly you get, free and prepaid, 
a copy of the 128-page book by E. Haldeman-Juhus, 
Studies in Rationalism,” giving the convictions of the 
man who edits the famous Debunking Magazine. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. M-59 Girard, Kansas 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, 
Dept. M-59, Girard, Kansas 

I enclose $1.50 ($2 Canadian & foreign) for a year (12 issues) 
of the Haldeman-Julius Monthly. Send me “Studies in Rationalism” 
po ga start my subscription with the issue of May, 1928, if 
possible. 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


pairs, served to keep the pockets of Tweed 
and his associates well lined with funds. 
Andrew J. Garvey received $531,594.22 
for plastering, but this same work re- 
quired repairs to the extent of $1,294,- 
684.13 before it was finished. Woodwork 
was damaged to the tune of $750,071.92; 
there was a little item of $404,347.22 for 
safes; carpets, shades, and curtains cost 
$675,534.44. Even thermometers were 
high in those days: it cost the city $7,500 
to assure its servants correct information 
upon the state of the weather. 

Estimates of the amount stolen from the 
city by the Tweed Ring vary from $30,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000. The source of a 
considerable share of this was city con- 
tracts. “very person who received a con- 
tract for supplies from the city, or who did 
work on city buildings and public works,” 
writes Mr. Werner, “was instructed to 
raise his bills before submitting them to 
the city, at first by 55 per cent, later by 
60 per cent, and finally by 65 per cent. 
The face amount of each bill was paid to 
the contractor by the City Auditor, James 
Watson, who received back at the time of 
payment from the contractor or merchant 
60 or 65 per cent of the bill in cash. 
Watson then acted as paymaster and dis- 
tributed the share in the plunder to the 
various members of the Tweed Ring.” 

Another lucrative source of income was 
vice. Houses of ill fame and their inmates 
all paid toll to the policeman on the beat 
and the district captain for the privilege of 
operating unhampered by the law. The 
duties of professional bondsmen were like- 
wise nicely regulated to furnish Tammany 
henchmen with income from those un- 
fortunates who found themselves in jail. 
Not a line of the city which did not lead 
into the pockets of these industrious poli- 
ticians, whose power was predicated upon 
control of the city offices through whole- 
sale corruption at the polls. 

Mr. Werner has confined himself strictly 
to the evidence in his indictment of 
Tammany. But by far the bulk of his 
story is concerned with the scandals of a 
generation past; only occasionally does he 
embellish with any detail the more recent 
régime of Charles F. Murphy as Grand 
Sachem. Judge Olvaney’s leadership is 
not touched upon at all. One cannot 
escape the feeling that this constitutes un- 
fairness to Tammany, as well as to the 
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reader in forming an estimate of Tammany 
Hall. Here is a picture of corruption so 
unbridled as to be loathesome in the eyes, 
of any man who calls himself an upright 
citizen. Has Tammany reformed? Mr. 
Werner neither affirms nor denies. The 
completeness of the earlier picture and the 
sketchiness of the record over the past 
twenty-five years is the marked deficiency 
of the book. Perhaps the author intended 
to confine his history to the grander days 
of corruption on the ground that the re- 
cent years are common knowledge. But if 
so, he should have stopped with Croker’s 
retirement. The inclusion of Murphy’s 
regime seems to demand as complete and 
as unvarnished a picture of the later years 
as Mr. Werner has given of the earlier 
ones. His method throughout, wherever 
possible, has been to let Tammany speak 
for itself. Surely the more recent rulers of 
the Wigwam have a right to read more 
complete testimony into the record. 


The Origin of Man 


In SearcH oF Our Ancestors, by Mary 
E. Boyle; Little, Brown, $3.50. 

ConcerninG Man’s Oricin, by Sir 
Arthur Keith; Putnam, $2.00. 

Reviewed by Henry FarrFiecp Ossorn. 


7 WO volumes which have appeared 
recently bear names most distin- 
guished to-day in the subject of the pre- 
history of man, namely, Sir Arthur Keith, 
late president of the British Association 
and preéminent anatomist, and the Abbé 
Henri Breuil, leading prehistoric archzolo- 
gist of the world. The latter has written 
the preface to In Search of Our Ancestors 
by Mary E. Boyle, a most entertaining 
and readable volume. Miss Boyle is an ac 
complished archeologist who has worked: 
more or less under the eye of Abbé Breuil, 
enjoying the inestimable advantage of the 
inspiration and personal guidance of that 
great master. Her volume also bears the 
authority and the free use of the priceless 
materials in the British Museum and in 
the Musée de Saint-Germain, Paris, which 
is under the direction of Salomon Reinachs 
The treatment is prehistoric and de- 
lightfully imaginative throughout and 
immediately raises the author to high 
standing among the popularizers and ex 
positors of the more or less mysterious 
phases of prehistory. 












First presenting the results of most re- 
cent'\investigations among the La Téne 
and Hallstatt iron workers, the writer car- 
ries us back to the rudiments of the Stone 
Age and even into the little-known realm 
of man and his relatives in the Tertiary 
period. In treating the Tertiary age 
(Chapter xvi1) Miss Boyle adopts the 
prevailing views as to the ape-man of Java 
in the sentence: “It is difficult to know 
whether we have here an ape or man; in 
any case, it is the highest known man-like 
and the only walking ape, or the lowest 
ape-like man known — possibly an experi- 
ment in the direction of man which failed.” 
This opinion has recently been invalidated 
by two very important discoveries: first, 
that the “ape-man” of Java is of more 
recent age than the Tertiary; second, that 
it is unquestionably a surviving primitive 
human type, much more closely related to 
man than to the apes. 

In truth, our knowledge of the pre- 
history of man progresses by such leaps 
and bounds that a volume like the present 
one hardly comes from the press before 
the data which it records give way not 
only to new discoveries but to new con- 
ceptions and theories. Perhaps the most 
important archeological anachronism in 
this work is its failure to recognize the full 
significance of the discovery of the hu- 
manly worked flints found on the coast of 
East Anglia by J. Reid Moir, one of the 
great explorers of the present day; these 
flints, recently described by the present 
reviewer in his Man Rises to Parnassus, 
are unmistakably of Tertiary age. Neither 







































1 can there be any question that the “eagles’ 
5 beaks” or rostro-carinates represent a 
g superior order of the flint-making art, al- 
s though they occur in a period which all 
di) geologists place in Pliocene or Upper 
, Tertiary time. In this hesitation to accept 
e Moir’s evidence the author shares the 
it lack of confidence which British archzol- 
e ogists generally have displayed regarding 
38 his discoveries. 

in Sir Arthur Keith’s Concerning Man’s 
h Origin is a collection of addresses written 
hai from an altogether different point of view 
e- —namely, from the Darwinian and post- 
id arwinian standpoint of the distinguished 
rh anatomist, who stands before us as the 
xx! @ most ‘valiant exponent of Darwin’s origi- 
us 


nal conception of the year 1871 as to the 
ape-like form and habits of our ancestors. 
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This echo of Darwin’s opinion, now nearly 
sixty years old, is summed up in Professor 
Keith’s diagram (p. 19), wherein the 
various races of man are seen branching off 
from the ape family, and also in the fol- 
lowing sentences: “All the evidence now 
at our disposal supports the conclusion 
that man has arisen . . . from an anthro- 
poid ape not higher in the zodlogical 
scale than a chimpanzee, and that the 
date at which human and anthropoid lines 
of descent began to diverge lies near the 
beginning of the Miocene period... . 
The reason for the author’s agreement 
with the prevailing opinion that man has 
sprung from an anthropoid ape ancestor 
rests largely on a prolonged investigation 
into the modifications of man’s body 
which are necessary for his posture and 
manner of walking. It is impossible to 
conceive that these modifications of man’s 
body could have been evolved directly 
from a monkey-like ancestor; to come by 
them man must have passed through an 
anthropoid stage.” (pp. 23-24). 

Thus Sir Arthur nails his colors to the 
original Darwinian opinion that man arose 
from a jungle-living type most nearly 
resembling the existing chimpanzee, 
although far more generalized than primi- 
tive. Against this theory of human origin 
the present reviewer has been steadily 
advocating, in a series of addresses during 
the past year, an entirely different “Dawn 
Man” conception, as far removed as pos- 
sible from Darwin’s hypothesis of 1871, 
which represents a state of knowledge and 
of opinion truly in advance of his own time 
but far behind the advances made in the 
fifty-seven years intervening since Dar- 
win. This, however, is not the place to dis- 
cuss differences of opinion and hypotheses 
between the reviewer and his distinguished 
friend. It is more appropriate to advise the 
reader that this volume contains Sir 
Arthur Keith’s whole philosophy of evolu- 
tion, which is that of a thorough-going 
Darwinian; it includes his presidential ad- 
dress to the British Association at Leeds 
in the summer of 1927. Interspersed with 
the more or less technical anatomical 
question of human origin are delightful 
chapters on the theory of evolution in 
general, on the influence of glands and 
hormones, on the question of whether the 
human race is improving, on capital as a 
factor in evolution, on structural imperfec- 
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tions in man, on the rate of man’s evolu- 
tion. 

An interesting chapter on Darwin’s, 
home embodies an appeal to the author’s 
British Association audience and to the 
British press that historic Down House, 
where both The Origin of Species and 
Descent of Man were laboriously penned, 
should be purchased for the nation as a 
memorial to Darwin. As he well says (p. 
67), “‘we cannot know Darwin unless we 
know Down; living science can never be 
divorced from its great personalities.” A 
most felicitous response to his appeal came 
in the form of a telegram from Mr. G. 
Buckston Browne offering to purchase 
Down House and present it to the nation, 
thus consummating several years of ef- 
fort in which the present reviewer has had 
the honor of taking part. Down House — 
the scene of Darwin’s daily observations, 
reflections, and marvelous discoveries that 
changed the thought of the entire world — 
will gradually be restored to its original 
condition, and will become a Mecca to 
biologists and naturalists from all parts of 
the world for all future time. 

These two volumes are 
careful reading. 


Us Abnormals 


Tue Neurotic Personauity, by R. G. 
Gordon; Harcourt, Brace, $3.75. 
Reviewed by Joseru JAsTRow. 


well worth 


D books are of two kinds — good 

enough and good plus. The Neurotic 
Personality is plus. Dr. Gordon has re- 
duced to readable form what at times is 
technical but never forbidding, just what, 
many a student and contributor to ab-, 
normal psychology has been groping for . 
or hoping for. These will be grateful for so 
admirable a statement and will be stimu-. 
lated by its fresh outlook. 

Not so long ago, if you were neurotic 
enough to be a “case,” the psychiatrist 
would get you if you didn’t look out. Now 
most of us have lost the fear of that bogey, | 
and we look out for him. But in turn he; 
comes not to commit, but to analyze and 
understand. For most minds in distress 
are not “cases,” but just neurotic per-. 
sonalities; and even “neurotic” is too 
harsh a term. If you are robust enough to 
take your pill without sugar coating, , 
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“neurotic” may stand. It is frank and it 
fits tightly or loosely in all cases. More- 
over, there are desirable neurotic variants, 
who keep the run of humanity from get- 
ting too conventional and humdrum, too 
absorbed in running the world on schedule, 
no matter whose withers are wrung, whose 
nerves upset. Again moreover, if you look 
at your variant, queer, troubled, or 
“problem” friends through the psychia- 
trist’s opera glasses that magnify all the 
features, you get a picture of the abnormal 
mind in the saddle; reverse the glass and 
look at the diagnosed and classified cases 
of mental disorder, and you will see in a 
reduced picture, the portraits of your 
neurotic friends. Dr. Gordon sees the 
problem of the neurotic personality in 
both perspectives, with constant reflection 
back and forth from normal to abnormal. 

In explaining and exploiting the ab- 
normal, there has been quite too much 
glare and shouting, too much of the ex- 
aggeration of the panaceist, the propa- 
gandist, and the cultist — with Freud 
railing at Jung and Jung at Adler, and 
each railing back; too much of the “all or 
none” type of conviction, which these 
very writers tell us is an infantile kind of 
response. Everything that is a complex or 
a neurotic trend (and what isn’t?) is either 
made all sex or all glands, or all infanti- 
lism, or all narcissism, or what not. Criti- 
cal but sympathetic, Dr. Gordon surveys 
the field with a safe and sane sense of 
values. He recognizes the pioneering in- 
sight of Freud but deplores his vagaries, 
and is similarly disposed to other leaders. 

The neurotic personality, though pecu- 
liar, is not singular; it is plural, of many 
types. When you or your childrem are 
plotted on a curve, you are just a dot and 
are given a rating in this kind of intel- 
ligence or that kind of emotionality. But 
when you come ‘to the clinic to be 
“psyched,” you are typed. How do you 
conform, and where do you diverge from 
the common run? What are your strongest 
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motives, and what your weakest defenses? 
Of course you don’t quite fit in any frame, 
but your contours suggest a type. 

When scheduled, these types make a 
classification. Neurasthenia and hysteria 
are'the most significant terms in this con- 
nection, and these in turn yield types and 
varieties. Dr. Gordon has his own version 
of these neurotic variants, for psychia- 
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trists also form types. The psychoanalyst 
is one type. Dr. Gordon is a catholic as 
well as an eclectic clinician and has much 
of value to say of the relation of physician 
and patient. Those who have to deal with 
deviating humanity will profit by his 
advice. Among the good books on ab- 
normal mental life, this is one of the best. 


The Gospel of ‘‘St. Dick” 


Tue ImpaTIENcE OF A Parson, by H.R. L. 
Sheppard; Doubleday, Doran, $2.00. 
Reviewed by Joseru Fort Newron. 


VE the vicar of a famous church is 

known in a great city by a nick- 
name, it is a sure token that he has a place 
all his own in the hearts of the people. 
There are greater preachers in London 
than “Dick” Sheppard, but none more 
beloved, alike for his rich humanity and 
for the burning earnestness of his mes- 
sage. Yet his great personal popularity 
(men of all classes reckon him as a friend) 
does not explain the vogue of his book, 
which has become a best seller on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Nor is it to be ac- 
counted for on the score of learning or 
style or the novelty of its teaching. The 
theologians and ecclesiastics pass it by, 
sniffing at its slipshod style and sneering 
at its lacking of profundity, as is their 
habit. Why, then, do the people read this 
book as they do a popular novel? 

Many others — especially in America 
— have criticized the church, in a style of 
snippy cleverness salted with cynicism, 
appealing to the irreverence latent in the 
popular mind. But here is a man who loves 
the church as his own mother and writes 
of her faults, stupidities, inadequacies, 
and inefficiencies with blinding tears. 

No, the power of this book lies in the 
fact that it gathers up and utters, earn- 
estly and eloquently, the profound dis- 
content, felt everywhere — among the 
friends of the church more keenly than 
anywhere else — with religion as it is now 
organized, and its pitiful failure to meet 
the needs and issues of the age. While it 
deals with the Church of England specifi- 
cally, its indictment is equally valid and 
vivid against every church of every name 
and land. 

The impetuousness of the book recalls 
the words of Theodore Parker, when he 
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said: “God is not in a hurry, but I am.” 
The slow and curiously involved processes 
of the ecclesiastical mind vex a man of 
simple directness, who wants to see some- 
thing done before he dies. He demands 
that men should be “permitted by ordi- 
nation to be the servants of one universal 
Church and allowed to encourage and 
administer the sacraments and to preach 
the Gospel in the manifold ways in which 
it might be commended to mankind. How 
can men desire nowadays to be purveyors 
of sectional religion?”’ His vision is of ‘‘a 
Church like some great Cathedral in 
which there are a multitude of side chap- 
els, where the one God is worshiped in 
different ways by differently-minded peo- 
ple, yet all are within one Church.” But 
this is impractical and visionary, the ec- 
clesiastics say — as if the present arrange- 
ment, one sect set over against another, 
some of them small enough to be insects, 
were practical! 

For more years than we like to remem- 
ber some of us have felt and said these 
things with aching hearts. The church 
calls us with many voices, and every voice 
a memory. We cannot leave it and we can 
hardly remain in it, though we are willing 
enough to tolerate even the sermon- 
saturated pagans in its pews, not to speak 
of its self-exploiting pulpiteers. We are at 
home in every sect and able to speak its 
dialect, because our solitary concern is 
with what they have in common. Yet we 
are unhappy, as “Dick” Sheppard is, ill 
at ease, looking and longing for a Church 
of Christ, who never laid stress on a little 
issue in His life. We cling to the church 
like the old New England deacon who, . 
when excommunicated, refused to go out. 
For twenty-five years he came to every 
communion service, bringing his own 
bread and wine. There, in the security of 
his high pew, he communed with the 
church when the church would not com- 
mune with him. So some of us commune ~ 
with the church, in spite of its petty issues 
which mean nothing, in spite of its archaic 
methods and its theological museum, if 
only because we have nowhere else to go. 
Such is our plight; but the response to the 
protest of this book stirs us with the hope, 
oft defeated but still alive, that at any 
moment we may turn a corner and feel 
the winds of God blowing and find the 
work of ages done in a day. 
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N all ages men 
i of tender con- 
sciences have made 
mighty vows to 
atone for their sins, 
and if their sins paid 
well, they kept their 
vows. Of course, if 
their sins turned out 
badly, the bargain 
was off by the gods’ 
default. One would 
vow a temple to 
Jupiter, if some 
crafty scheme car- 
ried; another would 
dedicate his next- 
born child to the 
service of the Vir- 
gin. Nowadays the 
man of tender con- 
science pledges him- 
self to write a book 
about it. Thus Oscar 
Underwood: “ When 
I served my time at 
the legislative wheel 
of the Government and realized the con- 
stant conflict between the political ex- 
pediency yielded to by the Congress, and 
the fundamental principles of free govern- 
ment on which rest the rights and liberties 
of the people of the United States, I 
promised myself that by way of an apol- 
ogy for the compromises I was at times 
compelled to accept, I would write a book 
and point out how we had drifted away 
from the ideals of the great men that 
founded our republic.” The result is 
Drirtinc Sanps oF Party Pouitics 
(Century, $3.50). Here is a man who, by 
retiring from politics, has thrown off the 
shackles of expediency that bind our 
public men either to keep silent about 
important issues, like Governor Smith, or, 
if they speak, to utter only sonorous 
platitudes like President Coolidge. Mr. 
Underwood speaks plainly, and the pur- 
port of his message is that organized 
minorities are running our government to 
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Buying books is like buying cantaloupes; we are 
compelled to throw many away before finding a 
good one.—E. 


suit themselves, and 
the devil take the 
people! Case after 
case is cited, and 
examples come to 
mind too readily to 
require quotation. 
Everyone who read 
the chapter of the 
book which was 
published in the 
April Forum will 
want to digest the 
whole of it. 


‘3 HIS Browser is 
so fond of old 
Mr. Tutt — not to 
mention the other 
Mr. Tutt — that he 
is a little grieved to 
find Arthur Train 
neglecting his choic- 
est creation and 
writing a novel of 
society. AMBITION 
(Scribner’s, $2.50) 
is, however, excellently well done and not 
entirely outside the law, since its hero is a 
youngster who must choose between the 
legal business of high rewards and low 
morals and the legal profession of ancient 
and honorable repute. He chooses at last, 
of course, the path of penurious principle 
rather than that of profitable time- © 
serving; but in the meantime he gets him- 
self mixed up in matrimony with a social 
climber, who drives both the hero and the 
reader close to insanity. With scathing 
skill Mr. Train attacks the corruption of 
legal practice and paints the unpleasant 
portrait of one species of feminine ambi- 
tion; for both elements the book is worth 
reading. 


W. Howe. 


7 HE ways and wiles of the advertiser , 
find a defender in Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, whose Business THE CIVILIZER 44 
is a recent Atlantic Monthly Press Pub- 

lication (Little, Brown, $3.00). The pin- 








pricks of sundry debunkers seem to 
have got under the hide of the leviathan 
of business, and occasioned this exposition 
of the advertiser’s creed. The essays are 
entertaining and full of common sense, 
even though they also read like a year’s 
supply of luncheon speeches for Rotary 
clubs. The average reader will be inter- 
ested in the experiences of national ad- 
vertisers whose names are our modern 
household words, and for their sake he will 
forgive the bewhiskered anecdotes and 
platitudes of progress which seem inevit- 
able to such stuff. Mr. Calkins discusses at 
length and somewhat peevishly the tradi- 
tional habits of newspapers and their 
aversion to free publicity for business. 
With contrasting reticence he passes by 
the complicated economic problem as to 
where the spiral of increasing production, 
advertising, and exploitation is leading us, 
and ignores the spectre of civilization im- 
prisoned in a spinning squirrel cage of its 
own making. Despite his title, he notably 
fails to give any definition of what civiliza- 
tion is or should be, leaving the impression 
that all men are content to worship the 
new trinity of Comfort, Multiplied Posses- 
sions, and Modern Sanitation. If they are, 
this book may serve for litany and liturgy. 


MEBODY has recently said that 

poets are scarce to-day because 
modern business demands and satisfies 
the creative fire sufficiently to keep poets 
out of their proper place. This is probably 
rubbish — the kind of rubbish by which 
the trade instinct attempts to glorify the 
American business man. Certainly the 
poet fitted uneasily enough into the con- 
ventional business coat inherited by 
Clarion Lawless in Tuat Bricut Heat, 
by George O’Neil (Boni & Liveright, 
$2.00). The flame, in fact, not only ruined 
him financially, but cursed him in body 
and spirit, wrecked him socially and 
morally, and at last destroyed him by 
suicide in the symbolic holocaust of a 
burning hotel. Not only has Mr. O’Neil 
told an engrossing and troubling tale in 
this first novel, but he has also chosen a 
very nice day for it — in the middle of the 
last century in charming old St. Louis. 
You will complain, perhaps, that things so 
well begun turn out so badly; but you will 
agree with the author that they could 
hardly have ended otherwise. For which 
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reason we may all properly pray that we 
be spared the hazard of a poet in the 
family. 


i F you are looking for a savory yarn of 
the sea with the old swing to it and a 
bit of novelty withal, try MoonraKER, OR 
THE FEMALE P1RATE AND Her FRIENDs by 
F: Tennyson Jesse (Knopf, $2.50). In it 
you get most delectable drawings and 
charts by the author, a touch of the 
tropics, of witchcraft in old England, of 
Santo Domingan history —all moving 
swiftly with flashes of description that 
turn you giddy with delight. You feel 
satisfied, on laying it down, that Moon- 
raker is a story in the old sense of the word, 
before the moderns turned everything 
topsy-turvy. There is restraint, color, 
feeling, deft handling of conversation and 
narrative — and not one superfluous word 
between the covers. 


NE of the notable biographies of the 

year is ANDREW JOHNSON, PLEBEIAN 
AND Patriot, by Robert W. Winston 
(Holt, $5.00). Posterity has been prone to 
malign this “tailor from Tennessee.” He 
was cold and harsh, arousing little sympa- 
thy in others, so that the bitter judg- 
ments of his contemporary enemies in 
Congress were all too easily accepted as 
the true measure of the man. But here 
the reader sees him as a well-meaning but 
ignorant politician from the backwoods, 
sincere but obstinate, possessing not the 
faintest shadow of the tact that makes 
statesmen great — a man, in short, whose 
misfortune it was to be forced into the 
Presidency at the most difficult juncture 
of American history, and who, like Mr. 
Coolidge under somewhat similar but less 
trying circumstances, was simply not big 
enough for the job. Such a book as this 
by Mr. Winston’ should be read and 
pondered by every student and observer 


of American government. 

nN CONVENIENT summary of Polish 
t history is presented by H. H. 
Fisher and Sidney Brooks in AMERICA AND 
THE New Potanp (Macmillan, $3.50). 
He sketches America’s historical relations 
with Poland old and new — which have 
been surprisingly extensive — and then 
launches into a detailed account of Po- 
land’s share in the World War, on both 
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sides, and the American relief work after 
the War. Although unlikely by virtue of 
its subject to make a wide appeal, Mr. 
Fisher’s book will be of great value to 
anyone especially interested in eastern 
Europe, the more so since it contains a 
valuable collection of documents. 


E M. FORSTER, in Tue ETERNAL 
¢ Moment (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) 
reprints six stories representing sundry 
excursions into the realm of fantasy. They 
are reminiscent occasionally of Kipling or 
Wells, but always with an added lightness 
and touch of sentiment characteristic of 
Mr. Forster’s work. The stories lie 
variously in this present world, in one of 
the far future, in the spiritual hereafter, 
and on the border line between life and 
death. Each is quite individual and 
deserves detached reading, since currents 
of musing and memory are set in motion 
which deserve a better fate than quick 
erasure by a new impression. Mr. Forster 
makes a prefatory announcement that 
these are all that he is likely to accomplish 
in this particular line — which, by his 
leave, we shall presume to regret. 


ERGE SAZONOV, who in Faterut 

Years (Stokes, $4.00) defends him- 
self from beyond the grave, was the 
Russian Foreign Minister during the fatal 
days of 1914, and has been accused by the 
revisionist school of historians of a major 
share in the combination of guilt and 
blunder which brought on the World War. 
This charge he, of course, denies. The 
real guilt for bringing on the World War 
still lies, he would have us believe, pre- 
cisely where we thought it lay in 1914. 
Although the informed reader will find it 
impossible to go all the way with M. 
Sazonov in his conclusions, the book has a 
documentary value as the story of a chief 
actor in the tragedy. Its accuracy on 
certain disputed points has already been 
impugned. 


ik HERE is no unifying theme to make 

a novel of General P. N. Krassnoff’s 
THe Unrorciven (Duffield, $3.50). It 
is rather the chronicle of a Russian family 
throughout the revolution. There are some 
pleasant and convincing descriptions of 
the least violent episodes — particularly, 
a visit to a country honse in the Ukraine, a 
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refugee’s first evening in Rio de Janeiro, 
and various sketches of Russian land- 
scape. And, too, the dazed inability ‘of 
people to cope with sudden upheaval and 
ruin is quite well done. In the scenes of 
violence and atrocity, of which the book 
mainly consists, the writing is somehow 
unforceful. Horrors are piled upon horrors, 
but none of it is depicted with real power 
— probably because General Krassnoff’s 
prejudices are too obvious for profound 
writing, even though we may sympathize 
with them. We suspect him of exaggerat- 
ing both Russian mysticism and Russian 
unity, as well as the sanctity and justice of 
the old régime. On the whole, the book is 
probably more satisfying to the author 
and those Russians who have been 
through similar experiences than it is 
likely to be to Americans. 


U are related?” asked the Muse. 

Alice hid her head for a moment, 
then whispered: “‘Her — her daughter.” 
“But I didn’t know she married!” ex- 
claimed several Muses together. Alice 
shook her head sadly. “An — an affair,” 
she said shortly. “ Anewspaperman, it was. 
He loved her very, very much... .” 
This is almost the whole story of ALice 
IN THE DELIGHTED States, by Edward 
Hope (Dial Press, $2.50). Mr. Hope 
undoubtedly loved Alice in Wonderland 
very much indeed, and the new Alice is 
true daughter of both her parents. Her 
adventures from the time she survives 
Jealous Island to her visit to Uncle 
Sam’l’s Circus and the Donkey and the 
Elephant, are a sustained satire on our life 
and times. Even though punctuated by 
the most abominable puns yet enshrinéd 
in letters, they are never out of sight of 
the Carroll tradition. Her experience with 
the Rotarians, and with Twaddle-Dum 
and Twiddle-Dee — who wear the identi 
fying initials of G. J. N. and H. L. M.— 
are perhaps high spots in the legend, but 
it is difficult to pick favorites. Each readeér 
will find his own, and it is the kind o 
collection over which delighted readets 
will joyfully exchange experiences. 


‘* LASSICAL courses in high school and 
college are responsible for ‘some 
strange remnant impressions of the Latin 
authors, scarcely plausible as personalities 
and little related to the life of their time. 
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For two poets this condition may be 
remedied by the reading of CaTuLLus 
anp Horace, by Tenney Frank (Holt, 
$3.00), which is concerned at length with 
the relation of these two gentlemen to 
their environment. Catullus, the “‘tender- 
est of the Roman poets,” is restored to life 
as a young man busy in politics and in- 
trigue, and his verses are revivified by 
relating them to his loves, travels, and 
pamphleteering. Horace is discovered as 
an army Officer, a clerk of the treasury, a 
man about town, and a rural moralist and 
satirist. The scholarly familiarity of 
Professor Frank with the Golden Age and 
its near neighbors enables him to draw a 
thoroughly intelligible picture of the times, 
and makes his book an entertaining bio- 
graphical and historical study, rather than 
a supplement to our dog-eared textbooks. 


ae HE ancient world is brought back to 

earth in another fashion in THE Inns 
or GREECE AND Rome, by W. C. Fire- 
baugh (Covici, $5.00). This is a grim book, 
since it deals with the sink-holes of 
antiquity — the dives, the drinking and 
gambling hells, and the houses of ill repute 
whose record survives throughout the 
ancient authors. It is a strangely intimate 
picture, focussed at the point where 
humanity dispenses with ‘all its conven- 
tions and most of its illusions, and it is 
comprehensive in a way that declares 
thorough scholarship. Prefatory chapters 
cover ancient Egypt and Babylonia; 
Greece gets several others; but Rome 
supplies the larger spread of the picaresque 
canvas. There are many details of ancient 
life — of gambling and gaming, brewing 
and winemaking, of recipes for drinks hot 
and cold. The Roman baths are included, 
and the barracks or tenement houses; and 
the book reveals the lower levels of many 
a historic character by the company he 
chose to keep. It needs, to be sure, the 
customary discount applicable to all such 
special studies. Vice, unfortunately, leaves 
more records than virtue, and it would be 
no less unfair to the old world than to the 
new to judge it merely by its journalism. 
This is the dirty side of the shield; there is, 
without doubt, another and brighter face 
to ancient conviviality and hospitality. 
The volume is beautifully printed and 
bound, deserving a place in any library, 
whether classical or colloquial. 


—* personal biography of the 

newer sort is combined in STone- 
WALL JACKSON, THE Goop So pier, by 
Allen Tate (Minton, Balch, $3.50), with 
an excellent study of Jackson as a strate- 
gist. If it were not for an ill-concealed 
inclination to ridicule Lincoln — taste- 
lessly and without any particular justifica- 
tion — and some truly execrable maps, 
the book could be recommended without 
qualification. 


CCASIONALLY a detective yarn 
turns up which meets the require- 
ments of good writing and also passes the 
tests of reasonable credibility. Of such 
species is Beninp Tuat Curtain, by 
Earl Derr Biggers (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00). 
It hinges, of course, on a murder, as do all 
nice and normal detective stories. Charley 
Chan — Bigger’s principal sleuth creation 
and a most likeable Chinee to boot — 
turns his special genius to the mystery, 
with the usual satisfaction of the fictional 
detective over the stupidity of the police 
and the usual extraordinary perceptive 
luck of the amateur in the presence of 
clues which baffle everybody else, includ- 
ing the reader. There is here some of the 
old and recognizable hokum and also some 
new twists; this Browser never met a 
heroine before who turns out to be so 
many different people, nor a detective 
with eleven children of his own. 


N his leisure moments the Browser is 
if something of a gardener, and it was 
with genuine anticipation that he picked 
up Frances Edge Mcllvaine’s Sprinc In 
THE Litrte Garpen (Little, Brown, 
$1.75). This slim, brown volume deals 
with the whole wide cycle of spring bulbs, 
wall training for shrubs, and various 
“specialties for spring” —the primula, 
camassia, fritillaria, and the lovely Helle- 
borus. Many practical suggestions for the 
hybridizing of native wild flowers should 
prove of interest to the amateur horti- 
culturist. 


i F stout Balboa had realized all that he 
was starting, his surmises would have 
been a good deal wilder as he stood with 
all his men silent upon that peak in Darien 
that John Keats wrote about. The latest 
developments in the tangled situation 
which he failed to surmise are contained in 
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Bargains In 


BOOKS 


There are several English publications 
difficult to get in this country of which 
Tue Forum Book Service has a fairly 
large stock. In order to clear our shelves 
we are glad to offer them at a reduced 
rate during the Summer. 


THE GENTLE ART OF 
COOKERY 


by Mrs. C. F. Leyet and 
Miss Orca HarTLey 
sens sold for > ) 
REDUCED PRICE $2 
A book that would make Savarin’s 
mouth water — nineteen chapters treat 
every | ppoeg of cookery — the section 


devoted to sauces is alone worth the 
price of the entire book! 


SUMMER DRINKS AND 
WINTER CORDIALS 


by Mrs. C. F. Lever 
( formerly sold for $1 ) 


REDUCED PRICE 75C 


All sorts of drinkables, for all sorts of 
weather. 


MARGARET MORRIS 
DANCING 
( formerly sold for $3 


REDUCED PRICE $2 


Margaret Morris is well known in 
England where she has founded several 
schools. This beautiful book explains 
the Morris method of dancing for health, 
and is bound in rich blue cloth. 


ADDRESS ORDERS AND 
CHEQUES TO 


The FORUM 
BOOK SERVICE 


441 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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two new books, Tue Restvess Paciric by 
Nicholas Roosevelt (Scribner’s, $3.00) and 
PROBLEMS OF THE Paciric by J. M. Davis 
(University of Chicago Press, $3.00). Mr. 
Roosevelt writes out of recent, first-hand 
experiences in the Far East and has made 
an alluring book of them, though he 
sternly eschews personal anecdote in favor 
of a luminous discussion of world politics. 
The other book is simply an account of the 
proceedings of the second conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations at 
Honolulu, and it has the virtues and 
defects of its class. 


a DOBB, lecturer in eco- 

nomics at the University of Cam- 
bridge, has rushed boldly in where angels 
are officially forbidden by atheistic Soviet 
proclamation to tread, and by the exercise 
of circumspection and wisdom has written 
a useful and important book about 
Russian Economic DEVELOPMENT SINCE 
THE Revo ution (Dutton, $5.00). Admit- 
ting cheerfully that “in writing of events 
which are still unfinished, one’s work can 
hardly be perfect or complete,’ Mr. Dobb 
finds his justification in the imperative 
need for an immediate statement of 
Russian economic facts. 


N a story of dark days on the English 
I front in 1916, when unpreparednes: 
was yielding its last bitter fruits in the 
worst miseries of trench warfare, “Mark 
vil” has written a sincere and moving 
document. A SUBALTERN ON THE SOMME 
(Dutton, $2.00) is not easily forgotten in 
these days of partial peace,.and is fit to 
serve as a needful antidote to the stories, 
books, and motion pictures which have 
begun again the old romancing and fic- 
tional heroics by which young souls are 
sold again to war. It is told by one who 
was there, and takes the form of a daily 
diary from entrainment in London to the 
“Blighty” that sent the soldier home. Itis 
sufficiently detailed and vivid to leave 
little doubt that it is based on an actual 
diary or correspondence written at the 
tortured scene of war. While he draws 4 
partial and fragmentary picture — like 
that which tens of thousands of officers 
and men brought away from the déadly 
nightmare — “‘Mark vit” voices also the 
contempt and horror of the sensitive mifid 
for the grim business. e 
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W Professor of Spanish Studies at 

Oxford, Satvapor pE MapariaGa 
served from 1922 to 1927 as Chief of the 
Disarmament Division of the League of 
Nations. He assisted in the negotiations 
between Lord Robert Cecil and M. de 
Jouvenel out of which grew the important 
Resolution XIV declaring that moral dis- 
armament must precede material dis- 
armament. The sub-committee of 
which he was secretary formulated 
the famous Geneva Protocol. Last 
January he toured the United 
States delivering a series of brilliant 
lectures on international problems. 
On his arrival at Oxford in Febru- 
ary he wrote the Editor: “My table 
is a regular battlefield of conflicting 
claims.” Apparently he has now 
resolved the conflict,, and Tue 
Forum emerges proudly with the 
first paper of a series on interna- 
tional affairs. Madariaga is a wit, a 
poet, and a critic of literature as 
well as of international relations. 
He considers Will 
Rogers our best dip- 
lomat — a judgment 
to be taken in any 
sense one pleases. 





RAWN into the 

pages of THE 
Forum by the pur- 
suit of F. P. Ram- 
sey’s Tortoise last 
February, BerRT- 
RAND RusSsELL— 
acknowledged leader 
of British liberal 
thought—now 
strides to the front 
to maintain the 


moral value of companionate marriage. 


Although he is known to the rank and 
file chiefly through his radical and pacifist 
teachings, he is primarily a mathematician, 
his magnum opus being Principia Mathe- 
matica. In others of his published works 
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BertTraNnp RussELL 
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he balances philosophy with sociology; 
but some say that the genius of the man 
may best be found in his unpublished 
works —the lives of the children he 
teaches at Beacon Hill. 


HE case against companionate mar- 
T riage is presented by an old friend 
of Forum readers, Wittiam McDovuca .t. 
After having spent 
several winters com- 
bating the vicious 
weather at Cam- 
bridge, Massachu- 
setts, where he held 
the chair of psy- 
chology at Harvard, 
he now finds at Duke 
University in North 
Carolina the tran- 
quil surroundings 
suited to a man of 
science and _ philos- 
ophy. He is Scotch 
by blood, English by 
birth, American by 
adoption, cosmopol- 
itan by education. He and his 


minds to rest on the same point — 
discipline. On the practical means 
of attaining their ideal they differ, 
and their readers will divide with 
them. Both are experimenters. 
But while Professor McDougall 
plays Providence to mice, he is 
more conservative about the in- 
stitutions of men. 


S INCE River Witch appeared in 
last November’s Forum, 
Roark Braprorp has written a 
volume of Old Testament sermons 
—OP? Man Adam an His Chillun— 
which is just off the Harper press. THE 
Forum recently had its first glimpse of 
this Southern author when he came from 
New Orleans to New York to receive the 
O. Henry Prize Award for the best short 
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story of 1927. Mr. Bradford has left the 
Times-Picayune and is now at work on 
a new book, concerning which he is most 
secretive. WinoLpD Reiss, the illustrator of 
the present story, lately exhibited his 
Indian studies at Wanamaker’s. 


3} HE distinguished biographer of Shel- 

ley and Disraeli is too well known to 
Forum readers to need further introduc- 
tion. Since Disraeli appeared serially in 
this magazine, it has been listed for 
weeks among the best sellers in book 
form. ANDRE Maurots’ sketch of Poincaré 
in this issue is remarkable for its colorful 
drawing of an enigmatical figure. M. 
Maurois’ chief delight, however, is to in- 
terpret English letters to the English with 
French wit and clarity, and it is now 
understood that he is at work on another 
major biography in his chosen field. 


enue very recently an observer of 
literary movements would have 
placed Tuomas Srearns Exiot and 
Irving Babbitt at opposite poles of thought 
and tendency: for in 1922 Eliot published 
The Waste Land, a poem which the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica calls “a pioneer in 
style and an innovator in metrics” that 
“occasioned a fierce controversy,” and 
two years later Babbitt’s Democracy and 
Leadership summed up his condemnation 
of the innovators. Hence the peculiar 
value of Mr. Eliot’s present article on 
Mr. Babbitt’s philosophy of humanism. 
The brilliant young editor of The Monthly 
Criterion was born in St. Louis, educated 
at Harvard, the Sorbonne, and Oxford, 
and now lives and writes in London, where 
he recently became a British subject. I. A. 
Richards, English critic, says that Eliot 
occupies to-day the position that Shaw held 
in the world of letters twenty years ago. 
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iN CLEAR case of dual personality is 
STEPHEN LEAcock — by profession 
an economist at McGill University, by 
preference a humorist widely known as 
“the Canadian Mark Twain.” He con- 
fesses that for many years it was im- 
possible to get his books printed. “The 
compositors fell back from their task 


suffocated with laughter, gasping for air.” 

MEMBER of the French bar in 
aN active practice in Paris, with a wide 
reputation in international business law, 
PieRRE LEPAULLE is 
also thoroughly fa- 


miliar with Amer- 
ican court procedure. 
He holds the degree 
of L.L.D. from the 
University of Paris, 
and of $.M.D. from 
Harvard Law School. 
In 1923 he came to 
America as a delegate 
Prerre Lerautte Of the Society of 
Comparative Legis- 
lation to the convention of the American 
Bar Association. He has lectured on 
international law at many universities 
in this country, and in 1927 he conducted 
a round-table at the Williamstown In- 
stitute of Politics. 


S AILORS are said to be no swimmers, 
but you can never tell about the 
daughter of a sailor. A1LEEN RuccIN, 
daughter of Lieutenant-Commander Alex- 
ander Riggin of the U. S. Navy, took to 
the sea under her own power at “the age of 
six and emerged a champion many times. 

She was only fourteen when the Editor of 
Tue Forum saw her take the Olympic 
Diving Championship at Antwerp in 1920. 
Charming, modest, and lovely, she set 
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this office all a-flutter the afternoon she 
came to call. She writes: “For the future I 
have no plans except to go over to the 
Olympic Games in Holland this summer 
—as a spectator only. Perhaps after I 
return I’ll resume teaching in or near 


New York.” 


gi HERE were riots in Paris when the 
Ballet Mécanique of Greorce An- 
THEIL was performed. Its American 
premiére a year ago raised howls of 
laughter, which might be compared with 
the mirth aroused by the contemplation 
of oneself in a distorted mirror, for it 
expresses, according to 
the composer, America, 
Africa, and steel. Al- 
though his work has 
been done in Europe, 
and although he is close 
in spirit to Picasso and 
Stravinski, he says: 
“Because I was born on 
American soil and ma- 
tured upon it all my 
youth, it can never go 
out of my heart.” 


EADERS are al- 

ready acquainted 
with H. Munro Fox. 
His Forum papers on 
scientific subjects are 
about to be published 
with others of his es- 
says in a volume edited by C. K. Ogden, 
our last year’s Science Editor. 


RK mysteries are common oc- 

currences in the best regulated 
magazines. Ours is JERRY CRUNCHER. 
One rumor has it that he is a blackamoor 
who delivered his manuscript at midnight 
in a black bag hidden under a ton of coal. 
Another says that it was never delivered 
at all, that there is no Jerry, and that his 
I’pitaphs were engendered by spontaneous 
combustion from the opposing ideas 
presented in these pages. But the Toast- 
master believes Jerry C. is not only alive 
but working at his old profession. If he 
appears Over-eager to bury some of our 
literary lions alive, no doubt he is moved 
by a desire to restrain us from too hasty 
“flopping” in this day when literary repu- 
tations are made and lost overnight. 





4% HE opening of Sarah Lawrence 
College at Bronxville, New York, 
next October may prove a high milestone 
in educational progress, for it will provide 
a perfectly equipped laboratory to test 
the most debated experiment among 
schoolmen to-day —that of the junior 
college. Marion Coats, the president, 
comes of a family long interested in 
education, and of pioneer stock on both 
sides. Her grandmother was one of the 
first women admitted to Oberlin College. 
She herself was graduated from Vassar, 
studying afterward at Yale and Radcliffe. 
During some fifteen years of administra- 
tive work in secondary 
schools and junior col- 
leges she was impressed 
by the fact that valu- 
able human material 
was often stunted or 
twisted awry by the 
usual college course. 
She has now worked 
out for girls showing a 
certain distinct promise 
a new programme which 
will be given at Sarah 
Lawrence College. 


EMOTE country- 
)9) sides have filled 
CLARE LEIGHTON’S 
sketchbook with serene 





Marton Coats and sun-lit memories, 


and some of them she 
has shared with Forum readers — “Tou- 
lon” in April, 1927, “‘ British Yeomanry” 
in September, 1926, and now “Jugo- 
slavia,” with a prose commentary making 
her woodcuts even more delightful. Of 
these last she writes: “Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson, the head of the print room at 
the British Museum, says the best I have 
yet done is ‘Sibenik Workmen’.” (See 
page 95.) Her prints have been bought by 
the British Museum, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Boston Museum, the 
Metropolitan in New York, and by many 
collectors. 


be a New Englander is to inherit 

a disposition to weigh all things in 

a moral balance; to be a great-grand- 
daughter of Lyman Beecher, as is CHar- 
LOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, is to make this 
tendency the dominant trait of one’s 
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character. With her there is no gap be- 
tween precept and practice, for her finely 
disciplined ardor is still rewarded by real 
thrills. All her life she has lectured and 
written on ethics and sociology, and she 
now has another book on ethics nearing 
completion—“‘‘in 
particular, Ethics 
as a rational 
science which can 
be taught to chil- 
dren as clearly as 
physics or zodl- 
ogy,’ she says. 
“Beyond this ab- 
sorbing study 
nothing stands out 
clearly. ... Be- 
ing temporarily 
deprived of one 
arm by neuritis 
only made me type the Ethics with one 
hand —in quadruplicate at that.” Can 
one doubt that Mrs. Gilman knows 
her thrills? 


Cuar.totre P, GItMAn 


S INCE his paper on “The School of 
Wisdom” was published in the 
February Forum, Count HERMANN Key- 
SERLING has toured the United States 
lecturing and meeting many of his ad- 
mirers. He sailed for England in April, 
eight chapters of his America 
already complete, to get a 
perspective on this country 
through the civilization he con- 
siders in greatest contrast to it. 
“America,” he says, “‘worships 
democracy; England, hierarchy. 
England demands privacy; 
America, publicity.” Already 
he has engagements to return 
in 1930, and i is said that there 
is a prospect of establishing a 
School of Wisdom in New York. 


er of American Air 

Forces during the World 
War, GenerRAL Wituiam Mirt- 
CHELL was court-marshaled in 
1925 for criticizing the War and 
Navy Departments and _re- 
signed from the service the following veer. 
Specifically, General Mitchell believes 
“‘the era of air transportation is upon us. 
To keep the lead in aéronautics we must 
have a Department of Aviation in the 
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Federal Government with a cabinet mem- 
ber at its head.”” When not engaged in 
farming, riding to hounds, or big-game 
hunting, he makes speeches and writes 
articles, especially on aviation. During 
the World War he was the first American 
officer to be under fire and to fly across 
the lines. To enumerate his medals and 
honors would require at least a full page. 


7 HOUGH she now lives and writes in 

the heart of Manhattan, Epna 
Yost says: “I ama native of Pennsylvania 
and still believe Johnstown may be the 
one city in the United States as stimulat- 
ing as New York.” She has never been 
psychoanalyzed; and though she is “ap- 
palled at the number of Harvard men who 
write for THe Forum,” she doesn’t think 
it a case for psychoanalysis. She is more 
interested in people than in anything else 
in the world. 


7 HE War had its casualties, some left 

to fertilize the poppies in Flanders 
fields, others who came back wrecks in 
body or mind—not all men by any 
means. Louis—E LEonarRD had her own 
tragedy. Her First Short Story, while not 
a true story, is, in the Editor’s opinion, an 
allegory of her experience. Happily a part 
of her survived — enough to make her the 
energetic Man- 
aging Editor of 
a million-circu- 
lation maga- 
zine. The 
cameo concen- 
tration, the 
thread of gay- 
ety in this 
story show 
what she could 
do if she were 
shut in a golden 
cage. 


be EL- 
DRIDGE 
is a Philadel- 
phia poet. 
Norman Hap- 
Goop, student of government and eco- 
nomics, was formerly editor of Collier’s. 
Joun P. Bruton, winner of THe Forum’s 
Presidential Contest, is a civil engineer 
in-Memphis, Tennessee. 
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How the sormal risk in sound 
investment 1s minimized to-day 








Government \ Municipal \ Farm Loan.) 


BONDS TO FIT 
THE INVESTOR Jj l424¢ Uti 


With the most careful selection, there still remains a normal risk in invest- 








ment—that which inheres in all human affairs. It must be recognized, but 


it need not deter from sound investment any more than the normal risks of 


everyday life discourage living. The investor should distinguish between 
normal and abnormal risks, avoiding the latter and realizing that modern 
safeguards protect him from the former, as never before. 


USINESS to-day knows more 

about itself, about costs and 
markets. Advertising is employed 
to sustain demand; research to 
improve output; mass production 
to lower cost. Accounting meth- 
ods have been greatly improved. 
Financing has been put on a more 
scientific basis. Trust- ~ 
worthy information 
is quickly available. 
There is greater legal 
protection. 

As a further safe- 
guard, in the inves- 
tor’s interest, stands 
the competent in- 
vestment house. Its 


Listen in every Thursday 
evening to the 
“Old Counsellor” on the 
HALSEY-STUART HOUR 


Helpful answers to everyday investment 
problems— 22 piece concert orchestra 
8:00 P. M. Central Standard Time 
9:00 P, M. Eastern Standard Time 
over the Red Network and 
Associated Stations 








analysis of the assets and prospects 
of the borrower is searching and 
scientific. No less keen is its study 
of the investor’s situation, to make 
sure he selects those securities best 
fitted to his needs. Under its gui- 
dance the wise investor puts most 
of his funds in bonds to have the ut- 
most security. Even 
then, he diversifies 
to spread further the 
normal risk. Thus 
securely supported, 
he invests steadily as 
funds are available, 
with well assured con- 
fidence in the sound- 
ness of his position. 
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Our booklet, ‘Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy,’ gives practical advice concerning 
the selection of various types of bonds and their proper diversification —helpful to those 
who are interested inimproving their knowledge of bond investment. Write for booklet 078. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wail Street 
PHILADELPHIA 111 South 15th Street DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Dewonsbire Street PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 
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Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


Jasper National Park, Alberta, Canada 


Canada 


Lewis STEPHENSON 


W ITH the approach of the annual va- 
cation season the old saying about 
distance lending enchantment is well illus- 
trated in our tendency to overlook the 
beauties and attractions of our own con- 
tinent in favor of places more remote and 
less accessible. Thus we journey far and 
wide, across the seas and through foreign 
lands, to marvel at scenery not a bit more 
beautiful than that which may be found 
almost at our very door; to visit cities no 
more picturesque or interesting than those 
located only a few hours from home; to 
enjoy an environment no more refreshing 
or more colorful than is to be found right 
here in North America — in Canada. 
From quaint old Cape Breton Island 
and the lovely Maritime Provinces 
through the forested uplands of Quebec 
and Ontario, across the fertile prairies of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan to the 
mighty Canadian Rockies and the Pacific 
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Coast, Canada offers a variety of attrac- 
tions which, for scenery, surroundings, 
and climate, are unsurpassed anywhere in 
the world. Whether your ideal vacation 
finds expression in the more strenuous of 
summer activities or in care-free luxury 
beside the sea, deep in the wilderness or 
amid mountain peaks, there are scores of 
places in Canada exactly suited to your 
requirements. 

The traveler entering Canada from the 
eastern sections of the United States will 
find Montreal a most convenient place 
from which to start the itinerary. The 
chief city of the Dominion in point of 
population and commercial importance, 
Montreal is the third largest French-speak- 
ing city in the world, and one cannot but 
be impressed with its distinctly foreign 
atmosphere. The long lines of queer and 
venerable horse-drawn cabs which stand 
at the railway stations and hotels, the 
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OAround 


the World. 


with the 


“RESOLUTE” 


ie are glories 


apart from Heidelberg and Notre 
Dame. — Minarets and temple 
shrines, belled in gold, silver and 
bronze. Breathtaking fantasies in 
carved ivory — mosaics in por- 
phyry tosoothe your eyesafter too- 
longgazing at the angular geometry 
of our sky-scraper architecture. 


Pillared halls of ancient Indian 
cave-temples — the Taj — gem- 
studded pagodas—Peking’s Tem- 
ple and Altarof Heaven—curving 
roofs where figured fox and fowl 
perch together in peace. 


You see this lezend of creative 
building from the ideal vantage 
point of the REso.uTe, “Queen 
of Cruising Steamers.” — You live 
a life of luxurious ease, amid ex- 
quisite dignity. Deft service— 
rousing sports — felicitous sur- 
roundings. And a cuisine with 
the sophistication of Lucullus in 
the matter of sauces and seasoning. 


ie Tete 
en Bet 


Leaves New York Jan. 7, 1929 
30 Countries — 63 Cities — 140 Days 


Rates $2,000 and up including extra- 
ordinary program of shore-excursions 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Sin Francisco, Montreal, Winnipeg, or local tourist Agents 
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--- some cinque-cento 
classic... 


Who is not a collector of curios? The 
lure to own some article unusual and 
rare, to buy it a bon marché is intensely 
human... wander in Naples, through 
the musty shops on the Strada Santa 
Lucia to discover some cinque-cento 
classic... breathe the incense laden 
atmosphere of the scent bazaar in Cairo, 
the land of scarabs ... stroll about the 
Bombay bazaars where wealthy Parsees 
deal in cloths of woven gold and silver 
from royal looms... linger in Colombo’s 
tiny jewel shops catching the glitter of 
star sapphires, topaz, and tortoise shell 
--. shops... bazaars... and winkels, 
everywhere on the Cruise Supreme 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 


Franconia 


from New York January 15th, next 








Never was there a voyage like this... a 
most complete world panorama... 
including lands not visited by 
any other cruise ... off the beaten 
track ... full of new interest... a super- 
ship with the cruising viewpoint built 
into her... two of the foremost leaders 
in travel linking 175 years of prestige, 
experience and efficiency for this cruise. 





Literature and full particulars on 
application to any office of the 


CUNARD LINE 


or 


THOS. COOK & SON 


or your local agert 
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musical patter of the French language 
which is heard on every side, the ancient 
gray-walled monasteries and cathedral 
domes and spires all remind you of the 
French régime in Canada. 

Being one of the oldest cities in North 
America, Montreal is filled with historic 
landmarks of early days. Far up on the 
tree-clad slope of Mount Royal, at whose 
base the city is located, stands a huge illu- 
minated cross which marks the spot where 
in 1642 Maisonneuve and his little band of 
religious enthusiasts first planted a cross 
dedicating the new colony to the Roman 
Church. At night this great beacon throws 
its beams for miles down the St. Lawrence 
in friendly welcome to incoming ships. 
The Place d’Armes, once the centre of 
activity in Montreal but now entirely sur- 
rounded by modern office buildings, stands 
as a romantic reminder of old French 
Canada. Facing this historic square is the 
great Notre Dame Church — the largest 
church in all Canada, massive and remi- 
niscent of the great medizval churches of 
Europe. Close by is Jaques Cartier Square, 
the old Habitant market place, while just 
a few blocks away is the Chateau de 
Ramezay, built in 1705 and for many years 
the home of the early governors. Among 
the city’s most impressive sights is the 
celebrated St. Joseph’s Oratory, where 
Brother André — the aged Miracle Man 
—has performed many marvelous cures 
among the faithful pilgrims, who, every 
year, come by thousands to visit this shrine. 

And yet with all its old atmosphere 
Montreal is one of the most progressive 
cities in America. In contrast with its 
many reminders of the old régime its 
modern hotels, business buildings, banks, 
schools, stores, and apartment houses 
rank with those of the foremost cities of 
the world. Although situated over a thou- 
sand miles from the sea, Montreal is the 
second largest seaport in America, and the 
largest inland port in the world. 

If your stay in Canada is to be limited 
to a week or so, you cannot do better after 
leaving Montreal than to head north-east- 
ward toward Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island. The trip to the 
ancient city of Quebec may be made either 
by motor, by boat down the St. Lawrence 
River, or by train through a lovely coun- 
tryside. 
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Quebec is unlike any other city in the 
world. Picturesque beyond description, it 
transports you almost completely out of 
the twentieth century back into the feudal 
age. Its great citadel, its once mighty ram- 
parts bristling with ancient cannon, its 
crooked, cobbled streets, the steep-roofed 
dwellings which cluster in the lower town, 
its old customs, and its many beautiful 
examples of early French architecture 
take you back to some exquisite city of 
the France of three centuries ago. To-day 
Quebec is one of the most famous tourist 
resorts in the world and it has been said 
that eventually every traveler finds him- 
self on Dufferin Terrace, the great prom- 
enade just beneath the guns of the citadel 
which overlooks the city. From the tower- 
ing peaks and pinnacles of the magnificent 
Chateau Frontenac at one end to the 
grim, gray walls of the old fort at the 
other, this quarter-mile boardwalk is a 
kaleidoscope of life and color. From the 
Terrace you see the broad waters of the St. 
Lawrence as it sweeps on its way to the sea. 
In the distance looms the Isle of Orléans, 
while farther back, silhouetted against 
the sky, is a line of blue mountains, which 
is a continuation of the Laurentians. 
Directly below are the city’s wharfs with 
their mass of tangled shipping. 

To see Quebec in all its beauty and 
quaintness, it is advisable to engage one 
of those wise cabbies who know every 
street and lane in the city and who will 
drive you leisurely about in his caléche — 
a little two-wheeled vehicle found no- 
where in America except in Quebec and its 
near-by villages. If time permits an extra 
day in Quebec, it may be spent most en- 
joyably in visiting the world-famed Shrine 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, the modern 
Mecca of faithful Roman Catholics. It is 
only about twenty miles from Quebec 
and can be made by electric car or auto- 
mobile over excellent roads. It is esti- 
mated that over a quarter of a million 
tourists visit the Shrine of Ste. Anne 
every year. 

North of Quebec lies the real French 
Canada. Here amid an atmosphere of 
peace and tranquillity live the picturesque 
descendants of the settlers from old 
France, who, retaining the customs and 
manners of their ancestors, look for all the 
world as if they had stepped from the 
pages of early French history. Going up 
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(second call), 


ALESTINE —EG 

A's 8th Cruise 

By the famous “‘Rotterdam”’ 
Leaving New York, Feb. 7, 1929 


Under Holland- America Line's own management 


The ‘“‘“ROTTERDAM”’ 

24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons disp. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the mag- | 
nificence and comfort of her appointments, 
the surpassing excellence of her cuisine anc 
the high standards of service and manage- } 
ment on board. 


71 Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Casa- | 
blanca (the playground of Morocco and 
North Africa), Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) 
Gibraltar, Al 
Tunis, Athens, 
Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, 
ypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik, Venice, Naples 
lonaco and the Riviera. Easter in Italy (April 
Ist). Carefully planned Shore Excursions included i 
Fare. Stop-over in Europe. Number of guests limited. 


THE LUXURY CRUISE To THE mw’ 
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giers, Naples (first call), 
Constantinople, Haifa, 


in Cruise 


. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder “‘I* on request to 


Boston, 


Ga., 








“EVERY QUARTER-HOUR dur- 
ing the daytime these Tower 
Chimes will sound the West- 
minster peal. Every evening 
they will play, automatically, 
his favorite song. Every Sun- 
day morning they will fill the 
air with the age-mellowed 
notes of the hymns he loved 
so well. 

“And every note they strike 
will be a reminder of the one 
in whose honor they were in- 
Stalled. For us his voice will 
live again in the voice of the 
Chimes ....” 


HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Philadelphia, 


Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Seattle, 


San Francisco, Mexico City, Montreal, Winnipeg. 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 


New Orleans, Los Angeles, 


“His 
Memory, 
Son, 
Will 
Live 


For- 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES, in- 
stalled in the belfry of the 
church or in the college or office 
building so intimately identified 
with the departed one’s inter- 
ests, express the memorial 
spirit in its truest and deepest 
sense. Played from electric 
keyboard, direct from organ 
console or from automatic 
time-marking device. Priced 
$4375 and up. Full and interest- 
ing information will be sent 
on request. 


J.C.Deagan inc 


EST, 1660 


252 Deagan Building, - CHICAGO 


Deagan Tower Chimes ... The Memorial Sublime 
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EGYPT! Immortal! Her symbol, 
the Sphinx, who bids you look at 
Cheops whose age is beyond imagi- 
nation . . . to see in the museums of 
Gizeh faces of kings who flourished 
over 3000 years ago. .. to go up 
the Nile to Karnak, where for 30 
centuries have stood the carved walls 
built by King Thothmes III . . . to 
“Hfundred-Gated Thebes” which 
looks across at the colonnades of 
Luxor Temple ... and everywhere 
water buffalos or fellahen turning 
creaking water wheels endlessly, as 
of old . . . things seen on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


over? (CRUISE: SUPREME 


on the specially chartered HOMERIC, 
“The Ship of Splendor”, sailing from 
New York, January 26th next... 
a peerless itinerary... one of the 
world’s leading, most modern, most 
luxurious steamers. . . the largest ship 
sailing to the Mediterranean. 
Let us send you full particulars 


THOS: COOKS SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco s Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Canapa via 

CUNARD... THE NEW 
AUGUST VACATION 
TRIP ... ON A TRANS- 
ATLANTIC LINER... 


UNARD has just arranged for the 
perfect Canadian vacation trip! 


You go up by sea on a trans-Atlantic 
liner . .. you come back by sea or land. 
You have the ocean ... the coast view 


..- Every day . .. every hour is different. 
The return trip is as full of vivid new 
impressions as the going. 


it includes a delightful ocean cruise up 
to Halifax ...on the Tuscania, the 
Caledonia, or the Cameronia. 


It offers you any number of ways and 
means of seeing this interesting northern 
part of the world ... with quaint Acadia 
..+ Digby, the Biarritz of Nova Scotia 
... the Bay of Fundy ... New Brunswick 
... then of course Quebec . . . Montreal. 
Everywhere you go trips are arranged 
by motor ... bus or train. Every place 
you stop accommodations are included 
at the best hotels ...the Frontenac at 
Quebec... the aristocratic Copley-Plaza 
at Boston! 


Coming or going . . . it’s perfect! 

Three sailings . . . August 10, 18, and 25 
... All-expense tours ranging from 9 to 
17 days from $125.50 up. 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
LINES 


See Your Local Agent 


1840 - EIGHTY - EIGHT - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1928 
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the south shore one finds a great number of 
villages and quaint hamlets all brimming 
with folklore and historic interest. Levis, 
Kamouraska, Riviére Du Loup, Bic, 
Rimouski, and Metis — the Normandy of 
America. At the extreme eastern part of 
the province is Gaspe Peninsula, with its 
brilliant crimson sea walls overlooking the 
Gulf waters and the Atlantic. Framed by 
battered limestone cliffs and giant rock 
formations, Gaspe is a favorite stopping 
place for artists, fishermen, and lovers of 
wild scenery. 

From Gaspe it is but a short journey to 
the sea-swept shores of the Maritime 
Provinces — a section famous for its sum- 
mer resorts. Here in thousands of deep, 
still lakes, in swirling rivers and tumbling 
brooks, and in the sea, fishing takes on 
new thrills. Here in the great silent forest, 
where only a few hardy prospectors and 
adventurous hunters have penetrated, 
moose and deer roam about as freely as 
they did a century ago. But it is not only 
in the sports of fishing and hunting that 
the Maritime Provinces excel. There are 
many excellent golf courses. Boating, ten- 
nis, bathing, and hiking may all be enjoyed 
under ideal conditions of location and 
climate. The average summer temperature 
in this section ranges around sixty-three 
degrees. While in the Maritime Provinces 
one should stop long enough to visit Cape 
Breton Island, one of the oldest settlements 
in America, where the Gaelic tongue is still 
heard, where rugged Scotch Covenanters 
still follow the old customs, and where the 
spinning wheel still turns in tidy cottages 
—a land of pleasant hospitality and allur- 
ing beauty. 

We might spend no end of time travel- 
ing over eastern Canada, but a picture of 
Canada is incomplete without the great 
Northwest — the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific Coast. Therefore, let us make 
the far-flung journey of four thousand 
miles across the nine provinces which 
make up the Dominion. 

After we pass Edmonton, the capital of 
Alberta, still headed toward the setting 
sun, we get our first vision of the Canadian 
Rockies. Mammoth mountains, their 
snow-capped peaks rising for thousands of 
feet toward the sky, giant glaciers re- 
flecting a thousand hues under the glory 
of the Western sun, deep-rent canyons,, 
bottomless gorges, rushing mountain tor’ 
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Here's a Marco Polo! 


N OUT and out fairy tale.” 
So his contemporaries 
looked upon Marco Polo’s ac- 
count of his travels. ‘‘That’s 
a Marco Polo!’”’ became the 
common expression for any fan- 
tastic yarn. 

Yet most of Marco Polo’s 
tales were true. Only the pro- 
vincialism of the day prevented 
people from believing anything 
outside their own experience. s 

Quite different was the public A POPS 


ing interest in geography that 
made the sixteenth century the 
most intellectually productive 
in European history. 

The study of maps, globes 
and atlases is as fascinating, it 
has the same inspiration for the 
imaginative mind now ‘as then. 
Cultivate it! 

Rand MCNally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scien- 
tific, accurate, up to date. 
Obtainable at leading book- 


a, in 1584, ~ yon in A mene ne a sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 
which Ortelius made the map outlook, even if it did favor the 
reproduced above. spread of much misinformation. ~~ ~ ™ 7 7 7 * ¥ * 
“As against one traveler in For the new interest in geog- Some of s ; 
the’ thirteenth century, now raphy was intensely stimulat- Rend ragga . Company’s 
there were scores, immediate ing. Map after map was made Products and Departments 
suc xs to Columbus, Vasco and studied, each a new attempt Maps seem po 
da Gita, Magellan. It was a to piece together the tremendous aoe Taare ieee = 
gétierdtion prepared for any- facts daily coming to light. Commercial Maps Publications 
g, even wind wagons. Above all, it was this broaden- Economic Maps 
Special Maps Text Books 
to Order Children’s Books 
RAND MENALLY & GOMPANY Globes Chia teas 
or Map Headquarters Atlases Banker's Directory 
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CANADA 


rents, great forests, emerald lakes — these 
and countless other natural marvels make 
this a veritable wonderland of scenic 
beauty. The climax is reached as we come 
upon Mount Robson rising to a sheer 
height of 12,972 feet and dwarfing in con- 
trast the giants which surround it. 

At Banff and Lake Louise and in the 
great resorts at Jasper National Park 
with its 5300 square miles of mountain 
grandeur, a hearty welcome awaits those 
who would tarry in this glorious mountain 
region. Each of these resorts offers splen- 
did hotel accommodations together with 
many forms of sport and recreation. 
Miles of trails and smooth roads, thread- 
ing their way in and out of the mountains, 
invite rider and motorist. Experienced 
guides will take you over the steepest and 
most difficult trails. At Jasper Park and at 
Banff golf may be enjoyed on what are 
probably the most picturesque courses on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Leaving the Rockies we once more take 
up the westward way by the southern 
route to Vancouver and the Pacific Coast. 
Following the course of the North Thomp- 
son and Fraser Rivers, we pass through a 


region of mountain peaks, of mighty rivers, 
of great lakes whose mirrored surfaces 
reflect the beauty of the surrounding 
country, of fertile farm lands, and finally 
to the scattering settlements which de- 
note our early arrival at Vancouver. The 
visitor to this modern Pacific metropolis 
of 250,000 people will find it difficult to 
realize that less than half a century ago 
not even a settlement stood where Van- 
couver now raises her inspiring buildings, 
her great grain elevators, and her long line 
of busy wharves extending into her spa- 
cious harbor. With mountain heights, with 
ocean shores and forest realms as its bound- 
aries, Vancouver is, indeed, the Magic 
City of the West. 

From Vancouver our way lies south to 
Victoria and to the Pacific Coast of our 
own country; or north to Prince Rupert, 
the most northerly coastal city on the 
Pacific, and to the sun-filled midnights of 
Alaska. Either way the route is one of 
never-to-be-forgotten beauty. From either 
direction adventure calls. It is difficult 
to choose. Therefore, let us linger in Van- 
couver and enjoy her wondrous climate 
and warm Western hospitality. 
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Year Opens 
September 20, 1928 


Boston, Mass. 


Established 1867 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ; Violin, Violoncello 
and all other Orchestral Instruments; Com- 
position, Harmony, History of Music, Theory, 
Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, Choir Training, 
Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind and Brass. 
Department of Public School Music 
A three-year course leading to Conservatory 
Diploma. 
English, Psychology and Education 
Languages 
Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 
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Operatic Department 

Dramatic Department 

Orchestra of Eighty-Five 

Free Privileges 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


Dormitories for women students. 1 
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Connected by private passage with Grand Central and 
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Bureau . . . “Teddy Bear Cave,” a supervised play- 
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Donatp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Brokers’ Loans 


A STREET ordinarily regards a 
pessimist as out of place, and proba- 

bly a dyspeptic, to use the succinct phrase- 
ology of one of its leading bankers 
recently. Yet there have been certain ten- 
dencies in recent months that are regarded 
with misgivings, if nothing more serious, 
by conservative and far-sighted business 
men and economists who are certainly not 
dyspeptics. Chief of these tendencies is 
the speculative mania raging in the stock 
markets, not only in New York, but in 
London, Paris, and other foreign centres, 
together with the rapidly mounting total 
of bank loans against securities as collat- 
eral, more briefly known as brokers’ loans. 
Probably everyone enjoys seeing a good 
old-fashioned bull market on the stock 
exchange, dyspeptics included; but not 
everyone can contemplate without con- 
cern a speculative carnival which carries 
the prices of stocks to levels far above 
current investment values. Experience has 
shown, from the time John Law floated 
his Mississippi bubble down to the last 
big boom in Florida land, that sooner or 
later economic forces have a way of assert- 
ing themselves, and in the long run values 
— usually present, going values — alone 
make prices. The severity of such post- 
boom price adjustments usually varies 
directly in proportion with the rapidity of 
the advance which preceded it; and in the 
course of catastrophic declines in the stock 
market it often happens that many inno- 
cent bystanders are injured. Even though 
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the adjustments may not embarrass 
banks, they often do exert a harmful in- 
fluence on trade. And when trade slows 
down, unemployment problems arise, the 
line forms in front of the soup kitchens, 
discontent rises to the surface in labor 
circles, and frequently the political and 
social results are most unfortunate. That 
is why so much criticism of the huge ex- 
pansion in brokers’ loans has emanated 
lately from ordinarily conservative circles. 
The ability of brokers to borrow readily 
from the banks, and the willingness of the 
banks to supply all the credit needed have 
been the prime movers in the great ascen- 
sion in the stock market since 1924. 
Ordinarily a bank loan secured by good 
stock exchange collateral, of a readily 
marketable nature, is one of the safest in- 
vestments a bank can make. An advance 
of $1,000,000 by a bank to a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange usually is 
made in one of two ways — on a demand 
loan or a time loan. In either event it is 
customary for the broker to deposit se- 
curities with the banker with a present 
market value of from $1,250,000 to $1,- 
500,000, depending upon the nature of the 
securities, upon their marketability, and 
upon a reasonable intrinsic value — 
which, lately, has often meant a material 
discount from the current market value. 
There have been many instances this year 
when the banks were valuing stocks in 
their collateral envelopes at $150 a share 
when the current market value was from 
$180 to $200 a share, and then only lend- 
ing up to 75 per cent of this discounted 
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Annual Gross and Net Income Founded in 1852 
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Steady Growth in Earnings 


The steady growth in Associated earnings 
from year to year is a result of the usefulness 
and value of the service rendered. Through 
service in a diversified and widespread area 
comprising 16 states, earnings are but slightly 
affected by business conditions in any one 
locality. 
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Associated investors appreciate the stability 
of the earnings of the company. There are now 
over 60,000 investors in Associated securities. 
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value. There have been many instances 
also, where the banks have utterly refused 
to lend.on certain stocks which have been 
boomed, through pool operations and ma- 
nipulation, to prices far above a reason- 
ably sound value. The banks always reserve 
the privilege of demanding substitution of 
collateral, and demands for substitution 
have not been rare this year. A demand 
loan runs for one day unless it is renewed, 
but ordinarily renewal is understood and 
the loan is carried along until either the 
broker or the bank desire to liquidate it, 
which they have the privilege of doing 
any day. A time loan is the same thing 
with respect to collateral, but its maturity 
is fixed at some time, usually sixty or 
ninety days in the future, when it must be 
taken up or renewed. If at any time the 
collateral supporting a broker’s loan de- 
preciates in value to a point where the 
safety of the principal sum is in danger, 
the bank has the privilege of liquidating 
the collateral on its own initiative. 
Obviously such loans meet the first 
requisite of a banker’s idea of a loan — 
namely, that it must be liquid. Normally 
banks, whether in the great financial cen- 
tres, or out in the country districts, are in 
business first to serve their local custom- 
ers, their depositors, and local business 
men. But it is difficult for a banker to keep 
every dollar above current requirements 
for till money actively engaged in loans. 
A small unloaned surplus is the usual 
thing for most banks, and when business 
is dull the unloaned surplus of funds is 
likely to be heavy. The call-money market 
in New York offers a convenient avenue 
for employment of idle or excess funds; 
and since money can be transferred to or 
withdrawn from that market by telegraph, 
there is a constant flow of money into and 
out of the call-money market from all 
over the country. With one exception, 
every central bank in countries of any im- 
portance, discounts bills secured by stock 
exchange collateral. That exception is the 
United States. The Federal Reserve banks 
are prohibited by law from rediscounting 
for member banks any bills secured by 
stocks or bonds as collateral, unless these 
be bonds or notes of the United States 
Government. The theory governing this 
restriction, when the Federal Reserve Act 
was written, was that the credit of the 
Federal Reserve system should never be 
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made available for speculation, but must 
be maintained solely for the agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial interests of 
the country. Only once has the security of 
collateral loans ever been called into 
question. That was when the Stock Ex- 
change was closed for five months on the 
outbreak of the World War, in 1914. A 
de facto moratorium ensued, but as soon as 
confidence returned and the exchange 
opened again, these loans became as liquid 
as ever. 


INCREASE IN Brokers’ Loans 


Until early in 1926 the exact amount of 
money that was being borrowed by bro- 
kers on stock exchange collateral was un- 
known. Guesses had been indulged in, but 
they were so far wide of the mark, and 
apparently were creating unnecessary 
alarm because of their error, that it was 
finally decided independently by the New 
York Stock Exchange and the Federal 
Reserve Board to make public the com- 
plete figures. Accordingly about three days 
after the end of each month the Stock Ex- 
change issues the exact total of borrowings 
by all its members, as of the close of the 
preceding month; and the Federal Reserve 
Board makes public on Thursday afternoon 
of each week the total amounts advanced 
by banks of New York City on collateral 
loans at the close of business of the day 
before. The two do not total the same be- 
cause different sources are used as a basis 
for the reports; but the expansion and 
contraction of the total of each set of fig- 
ures furnishes an accurate idea of the tend- 
ency of loans as a whole. 

This expansion has been enormous in 
recent months. Standing at close to 
$5,000,000,000 at this writing, these loans 
have swollen by more than $1,500,000,000 
in the past year, and they are over $2,000,- 
000,000 more than they were early in 1926. 
During the War, when stock exchange 
credit was rationed in order that nothing 
should stand in the way of the great War 
demand for capital and bank credit, Wall 
Street managed very well with less than 
$500,000,000 of brokers’ loans. In the big 
bull market of 1919 brokers’ loans ex- 
panded to $1,518,000,000 early in Novem- 
ber, declining from this peak at exactly 
the same time the stock market collapsed, 
and ultimately reducing to $680,000,000 
in September 1921, when the stock .mare: 
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DOWNTOWN 


ket made its post-war lows in point of 
prices. At about the time President Coo- 
lidge was elected in 1924 loans had ex- 
panded again to $1,900,000,000; and since 
then the rise has been constant, except for 
a temporary shrinkage of about $700,000,- 
000 early in 1926, when the stock market 
was sharply depressed. 

The stiffening in call-money rates on 
the stock exchange is having some tend- 
ency to strengthen the general level of 
interest rates, and to this extent the specu- 
lation in Wall Street is a factor in the gen- 
eral increase in the cost of credit. This 
phase of the situation has already been 
carefully examined by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, but no legisla- 
tion has been deemed advisable, although 
it was the sense of the committee that the 
Federal Reserve banks should bring pres- 
sure to bear on banks who were lending an 
unduly large proportion of their funds in 
the stock market at § or 6 per cent and at 
the same time attempting to borrow on 
their commercial bills from the Federal 
Reserve banks at 4% per cent. 


Tue FEDERAL RESERVE 


But it is now feared that the Federal 
Reserve banks have lost control of the sit- 
uation, if, indeed, they ever possessed 
control. Certainly they possessed the 
power to regulate the flow of money into 
the stock market last year when stabili- 
zation was believed necessary; but it now 
appears that these very efforts added fuel 
to the speculative conflagration in Wall 
Street. When the great gold export move- 
ment got under way last summer and con- 
tinued through the autumn, winter, and 
into this spring, the Federal Reserve 
banks adopted a policy of purchasing 
government bonds as an offset to the gold 
exported. The loss of gold cut away part 
of the base on which the credit foundation 
had rested and would have tended to ad- 
vance interest rates in general. But the 
gold could be spared and these purchases 
of government bonds served to put fresh 
money into the capital market. Interest 
rates accordingly were not stiffened by the 
exports of the metal. With the expansion 
in business activity early this year, and 
upon the banks’ making a more liberal use 
of their privilege of rediscounting bills, 
the Federal Reserve banks began to liq- 
uidate their government securities. But 
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these sales, while they withdrew money 
from Wall Street and helped stiffen money 
rates, were totally ineffective in prevent- 
ing further expansion in brokers’ loans. 
High rates for call money — that is, from 
5 to 6 per cent — attracted funds from 
every city, town, and hamlet in the coun- 
try as local banks poured their money 
into New York. The rediscount rate of 
Federal Reserve banks, which was raised 
from 3% to 4 per cent in February, was 
advanced to 4% per cent later in the 
spring, and instead of checking the rise in 
stocks, it was completely ignored — at 
least for the time being. The public had 
taken the bit in its teeth and was running 
away in a speculative craze. Traders who 
were out for profits of 10, 20, and even 50 
per cent or more on their money — not in 
a year, but in a month, week, or even a 
day — were not dismayed by an advance 
in call money to 6 per cent a year. So long 
as there were buyers and still more buyers, 
they could operate confidently and there 
was nothing to unsettle that confidence 
in sight. By the time this issue of THE 
Forum is in the mails, it will be known 
whether the Federal Reserve has com- 
pletely lost, for the time being, its power to 
check the inflation in Wall Street by means 
of the rediscount rate or sales of securities; 
but at the present moment at least, it 
appears to have lost the firm grip it once 
had. 

In round figures it can be estimated 
that the total value of listed stocks is 
about $60,000,000,000, while loans of 
brokers are under $5,000,000,000. But 
these contentions assume that all stocks 
are pledged, or can be pledged against col- 
lateral loans. That is not so. The great 
bulk of American industrial common stocks 
is owned outright by investors and is not 
pledged for loans in Wall Street. Over 75 
per cent of United States Steel Common is 
owned by investors, and only 25 per cent 
is used for trading in Wall Street. One of 
the large firms in Wall Street — which is 
probably typical — claimed recently that 
its borrowings represented only 40 per 
cent of the value of stocks carried for its 
customers. If we assume, merely for illus- 
tration, that this is true of all New York 
Stock Exchange members, the total of 
street certificates is around $12,500,000,- 
000 against some $5,000,000,000 of loans. 
Ample enough security for the banks~ 





INVESTMENT LITERATURE 


We present to our readers the following list of 
booklets issued by reputable financial houses 
with the belief that they may be helpful 


in the solution of 


STATISTICAL AND CORPORATE MANUAL of the 
American Water Works & Electric Company 
and subsidiaries, showing the earnings of all 
the various companies, territory served and 
type of business. Copies sent upon request. 
American Water Works & Electric Company, 
50 Broad Street, New York City. 


Crass “A” Stock. In addition to a description 
of the priority features of this stock, this 
booklet gives an outline of the Associated Gas 
& Electric System, its established territories, 
diversity of industries served and consistent 
gain in revenue. Associated Gas & Electric 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


WIseE PusLic BENEFACTIONS. A booklet pre- 
pared for public-spirited persons planning such 
benefactions and making clear the advantages 
of a standardized form for charitable trusts. 
Bank of New York and Trust Company, 52 
Wall Street, New York. 


FOREIGN DOLLAR Bonps. Pertinent informa- 
tion regarding nearly 400 foreign issues offered 
in the United States, including general statisti- 
cal information on certain of the countries 
covered, is presented in the tenth edition of 
this booklet on international investments 
issued by Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


Wuy CHAIN STORE SECURITIES ARE EXCEP- 
TIONAL INVESTMENTS. A booklet containing 
a thorough discussion of chain store systems, 
explaining why these securities possess such 
unusually attractive investment features. 
George H. Burr & Company, 57 William 
Street, New York City. 


MONTHLY MarKET LETTER. A diversified list 
of recommended securities, showing their 
market position and the earnings of the 
various companies. Letter forwarded upon 
request. Cassatt & Company, Commercial 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


investment problems. 


THE CARE OF YouR SEcuRITIES. A _ booklet 


describing the advantages and small cost of a 
Custody Service Account and outlining the 
numerous services offered security holders, 
such as review of investment holdings, col- 
lecting coupons, notification of maturities, 
etc. Guaranty Trust Company, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND INVESTMENT POL- 


icy. This booklet presents seven cardinal 
principles of safe investment. Both experi- 
enced investors and beginners will find it worth 
reading. Halsey, Stuart & Co., 201 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, II. 


THE JOHN HANCOCK HOME BuDGET. A guide in 


home budgeting, showing the proper appor- 
tionment of income to fit average needs: the 
amount to be allowed for rent, clothes, insur- 
ance and other savings. Budget sheet sent 
upon request by The John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Reasons Wuy. A booklet explaining why first 


mortgage real estate bonds secured by insured 
and guaranteed first mortgages should comprise a 
large proportion of any investment list. Na- 
tional Union Mortgage Company of Baltimore, 
Mackubin Goodrich & Co., Fiscal Agents, 
Baltimore, Md. 


How Mucu SHOULD I SAve. This booklet pre- 


sents a graphic answer to this question and 
offers two interesting plans for systematic 
savings, including charts and tables, showing 
accumulated interest on principal by years. 
Old Colony Corporation, 17 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


These booklets may be obtained by addressing the firms listed or 
Financial Department, Forum Magazine, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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edition of THe Forum, 
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until July 15. The first 
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which are lending, to be sure, but this 
$12,500,000,000 of stocks represents Wall © 
Street’s playthings and not the total stocks 
listed of $60,000,000,000; and it is the 
dealings in this $12,500,000,000 of stocks 
that sets the market price on the entire 
$60,000,000,000. 

How striking a part the ease in money 
rates has played in the sensational ad- 
vance in the stock market in recent 
months is best shown by contrasting earn- 
ings of a few representative corporations 
with their market values. Earnings and 
the trend of earnings are ordinarily the 
soundest measure of values that Wall 
Street employs in its mystic art of estab- 
lishing market prices. In the first quarter 
of 1928 three corporations — General 
Motors, United States Steel, and General 
Electric — earned $118,600,000, as against 
$106,970,000 in the corresponding period 


‘ of a year ago. One of these corporations — 


the United States Steel Corporation — 
actually earned less than a year ago, while 
General Electric’s increase was very slight. 
Meanwhile, on March 31 of this year, the 
aggregate market value of General Motors 
shares was $3,250,000,000, against $1,566,- 
000,000 a year ago that date. General 
Electric shares were worth $1,148,000,000 
against $623,000,000 twelve months pre- 
viously, and United States Steel’s shares 
were valued at $1,047,000,000 against 
$860,000,000 an even year before. To- 
gether, the three corporations were selling 
in the open market, March 31, on the basis 
of their common stocks alone, for $5,445,- 
000,000, against $3,049,000,000 a year 
earlier, an increase of $2,396,000,000 or 
78.6 per cent. 

In other words, while net earnings for 
the quarter had increased a scant $12,000,- 
ooo the market appraisal had risen $2,- 
396,000,000. Obviously the gain in earning 
power could not satisfactorily account for 
the expansion in market value. The plain} 
facts were that reasonably cheap andj - 
abundant credit, together with a craze” 
for common stocks at any price, were th 
leading factors in the market’s rise. Unles 
it be conceded that the world has entere 
upon a new standard of capital values — 
a common contention in previous booms, , 
notably in the stock market, in 1906 and 
1919, and in Florida land, in 1925 — one 
need not suffer from dyspepsia to 
cause for pessimism in the outlook. 
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“‘ Fascinating as 
his act was, he 
is revealed 
even more cap- 
tivating as a 


man.’’—HARRY 
HANSEN, N. Y. 
World. 


HOUDINI 


His Life Story 


By HAROLD KELLOCK. From the 
Recollections and Documents of 


BEATRICE HOUDINI 


Houdini’s mystifications and escapes baffled 
Theodore Roosevelt, the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, the director of Scotland Yard, and the 
best detectives and locksmiths in the world. 
His biographer describes his methods and ex- 
plains for the first time the secret of a number 
of his major mystifications. The intimate study 
of this remarkable man includes the-notes and 
recollections of Mrs. Houdini, the only person 
who was a party to all his secrets. 


“An entrancing history of a most unusual 
personality, well worth reading.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Of the book, style and content, sufficient 
praise is that it is as interesting and breath- 
taking as one of Houdini’s own performances.” 

N. Y. Evening Post. 


Illustrated, $3.75 


THE REAL SITUATION 
IN RUSSIA By Leon Trotsky 


There is brilliant oratory, keen political thinking, and 
merciless polemic in this book, all the documents of which 
are suppressed and outlawed by the Stalin régime, and came 
out of Russia “underground.” The main section, dealing 
with the problems standing between the present régime 
and the socialist society of which they dream, will un- 
doubtedly take its place among the classics of socialist 
thought. Translated by MAx EASTMAN. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CATHERINE 
PARIS 


By Princess Marthe 
Bibesco 


Buvape's s aristocracy in a brilliant 
nove recommend Cather ine- 
Paris al the least reservation.’ 
— The New Yorker. $2. 


EUROPE 


By Count Hermann 
Keyserling 


“The one book with which the 
American tourist about to cross the 
pond should provide himself.” 
Phila. Ledger. $5.00 


THE 


ETERNAL 
MOMENT 
By E. M. Forster 


“Through all the half dozen stories 
of the volume there runs a rich vein 
of fantasy, catching its glint now 
from a sophisticated revision of 
heaven and hell, again from the 
shades of Napoleon and Beethoven, 
or the siren of Capri.”” — v. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 


CONDEMNED 
TO DEVIL’S ISLAND 
By Blair Niles 


“Engrossingly written, richly de- 
scriptive, and painfully dramatic. 
It may, in fact, prove more effective 
for reform than Katherine Mayo's 
book on India."” — Forum. 
Illustrated, $3.00 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


ie HIS year’s Presidential campaign promises to be more exciting than any 

since 1916; even so, it is hard for the average voter to imagine the time 
when men were willing to shed their heart’s blood for the right to vote. Of 
late, such a large percentage of the electorate has neglected to exercise this 
right that various measures have been put forward intended to stimulate an 
artiftcial enthusiasm for dropping ballots in ballot boxes. But all such pro- 
posals savor of that wisdom which locks the barn after the horse has been 
stolen. If politics no longer stirs our deepest emotions, perhaps the fault lies 
with politics rather than the voters. 


dk HAT men will always seek power and devote themselves assiduously to 
those pursuits where influence and authority are exercised, is self- 
evident. In the early days of the American Republic, politics was the most 
powerful force in the land and there was no question then of driving people to 
the polls; the real question was to hold them away, and, by some effective 
limitation of the suffrage, to keep from dissipating the authority that the 
ballot conferred. But politics has not always held the balance of power in the 
affairs of men. In imperial Rome the army offered the surest path to glory, 
and many were the Emperors chosen by the legions. During the Middle Ages 
all power centered in the Church, and ambitious young men took holy orders. 
In fact, it was not until after the French Revolution, when the sovereignty of 
Kings had been transferred to the people, that politics — such as we have 
come to know it — forged to the front and offered the surest rewards to those 
whowereclever, bold, and ambitious. But nowit appears that thecentre of gravity 
is once more shifting — away from politics to another field of endeavor. 





3 XAMINE the real issues of the day, such as farm relief and the inter- 
national debts — the very ones that politicians touch most gingerly and 
that press most urgently for solution. Are they political or economic questions? 
Where do ambitious men now turn for power? Is it to politics, or to business? 
Who are our truly great men? Are they Coolidge and Kellogg, or Edison and 
Ford? When our international affairs drift out of hand, where do we turn for 
guidance? To the makers of political platforms, or to business men like Parker 
Gilbert and Dwight Morrow? Indeed, almost imperceptibly, business has 
already so usurped the dominant place once held by politics that no political 
party can hope for success without the support of the business interests, and 
it is now considered the highest praise to say of a political candidate, like Mr. 
Hoover, that “he will give us a business administration.” 


ig HIS gradual shift of power from politics to business is the real explanation 
of our growing apathy toward the former and our increasing concern 
with the latter. The important work of the world falls more and more to 
business men, and more and more the politicians are left to deal in words. 
Hence the sonorous platitudes of party platforms, and the sound and fury 
signifying nothing that has come to constitute a Presidential campaign. And 
hence this issue of THE Forum containing not one word of politics; perhaps for 
this reason it may be found to contain at least a few pregnant ideas. 
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By CAPTAIN CANOT 


Edited, with an introduction by Malcolm Cowley 


HE ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN 

SLAVER is a true story of slaving on che 
Guinea Coast, of slave smuggling in the Carib- 
bean, and of piracy, nmutinies, and sea fights in 
the Middle Passage. 


It deals with a time at which the slave trade had 
already been outlawed, when slavers received the 
same swift punishment as pirates. Under the whip 
of danger, the Picturesqueness and cruelty which 
had always characterized the trade were incredi- 
bly magnified, and the Guinea coast became the 
theatre of such adventures as the world has 
rarely seen. 


Young soldiers and sailors, robbed of a profession 
by the ending of the Napoleonic wars, enlisted 
by hundreds in this desperate profession. Their 
love of danger helped to make it possible. In 
return, it satisfied their thirst for the unknown; 
it led them, over new horizons, toward battles, 
disease, strange lands, strange women, long 
cruises over forbidden waters, rivers of cham- 


pagne, rum, brandy, ‘and at the end of the 
voyage, a last magnificent carouse on the paseo 
of Havana. 


Captain Theodore Canot was a leader among 
these men. He was French by birth and American 
by adoption, but his real character was that of 
an Italian condittiero, born four centuries out of 
his time. Like his great prototype, he was suave, 
ambitious, politic, and unforgiving. He had 
many vices and few weaknesses. His feelings, 
usually repressed, burst forth in terrible rages, 
and the natives called him Mr. Gunpowder. 


From piracy to slaving, from a French prison to 
the quarterdeck of an American brig, from Man- 
hattan to the highlands of Futa Jallon, he went 
seeking money and danger. Finally, at the end 
of his dark career, sitting like Trader Horn before 
a scribe, he told his exploits to the journalist 
Brantz Mayer, who, in a bombastic and pictur- 
esque style, has preserved the memory of this 
admiral of fortune. 


BOOK DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


$4.00 Everywhere 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI— 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF CREATIVE ART 
A Magazine of Fine and Applied Art 
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AUGUST READING 


Dona_p F. Rose 


SOCIALISM by those whose ey or peers 

FOR PARLOR AND LABORATORY sends them seeking cures for what ails us. 
Nor will his readers be women only. With 

dk HERE are now two notes of disquiet a graceful gesture he delivers his magnum 
amid our portly peace and pros- opus to them, but he can’t ignore the 
perity which may set us thinking on our men; they come in for a back-handed slap 
sins and contemplating repentance. One is when he declares the males to be “such 
the rumblings in Russia’ and the other is futile gossips that the United States could 
George Bernard Shaw. The latest act in not possibly carry on unless there were 
the Shavian drama is THe INTELLIGENT some sort of practical intelligence back 
Woman’s .Guipe To .SociatismM AND of them.” That is perfectly all right, 
CapiTA.ism (Brentano’s, $3.00), Shaw being Shaw. Most men 


a book whose length matches _ will read the book if it comes 
that of its title, but vastly more \O into the house, and their wives 
entertaining than the title im- will make them, if necessary. 
plies. This is his “last will and It will prove no great burden. 
( Mr. Shaw gives due credit to 

our intelligence but takes no 


testament,” made up, he admits, 
“ 

S= chances with our limited vocab- 
“Think of all the patience it has ) ulary. He talks simply and to 
cost me to finish it instead of the point, culling his arguments 


writing plays!” Mr. Shaw need = and illustrations from matters of 
not worry. Somehow he has daily experience. He proves 
made even political economy — without much trouble that 
which Carlyle called “the dis- ue One axp Onty Something is seriously wrong; 
mal science” — both tolerable G. B.S. he demonstrates that many sorts 
and personally important, while of socialism will not work; he 
Mr. Shaw sticks his head out of the sub- argues that equal division of income will. 
ject occasionally to be flagrantly amusing. He makes it seem practical, though he is 

This is no place to discuss his remedy less successful in making it seem practic- 
for the ills of society. Learned professors able. He warns us, however, that unless 
and economists will do so and manage to. _ we tackle the pressing problem of poverty, 
be intolerably dull about it— which is circumstances will take us by the scruff of 
one mistake Mr. Shaw never makes. For the neck and force a solution in a fashion 
that reason his book will be widely read inevitably unpleasant. 


out of his own head.” For it 
he bespeaks our patience — 
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Ihe most 


lied-about man 
who ever lived 


HY was Thomas Paine so hated? 

Why did governments hire charac- 
ter assassins to write outrageous nonsense 
about him? Why did bigots and bureau- 
crats pour out torrents of muddy vitupera- 
tion whenever his name was mentioned? 


Because he exposed them. Because he 
was a fearless fighter who could not be 
“bought,” whose religion it was to do good 
for the common man, and whose activities 
were devoted to destroying high-placed 
grafters and exploiters. 


He caused three revolutions, our Ameri- 


can Revolution, the French Revolution, — 


and a slow-but-sure British Revolution! 


More lies have been told about Thomas | 


Paine than about any other great man in 
the world’s history. The lies are a smoke- 
screen to keep the truth from you. Discover 
this man for yourself — you will be 
astounded! His ideas are at work in the 
world today, making it a better place for you 


to live in! 
Read the Truth 
About His Life 


When you read the thrilling truth about 
Thomas Paine you will be prepared to judge 
him by the friends he had, rather than by 
the lies that were told against him. Wash- 
ington was his friend. Napoleon toasted 
him with enthusiasm. Jefferson was his 
affectionate pupil. Monroe was devoted to 
him. 

He became a part of Lincoln! He was one 
of Woodrow Wilson’s favorite authors. 
And Thomas A. Edison has been reading 
him since he was 13! Their endorsement of 











Send 10c 


for this exciting account 


of the life of 
THOMAS PAINE 
ENCLOSE THIS COUPON 


Thomas Paine National Historical Association 

Dept. 128-A, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 
Please send me the story of Thomas Paine by Elbert 

Hubbard. I am enclosing 10c for this fascinating little 

Roycroft Book. 


Thomas Paine should silence calumny, and NN hivithindp mdieetrepaxene estes 
? 
bring recognition at last to the “great i 
liberator of the human race.” 
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TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


If a book is to be measured by its endur- 
ing effects and by the leaven it introduces 
into the lump of society, this is the big 
book of the year. Most revolutionary or 
disturbing ideas are caged away in a style 
either esoteric or stupid; but Mr. Shaw 
hides his light under no bushel. He knows 
how to be entertaining while he preaches; 
he knows also that there is a season for wit 
and satire, and another for plain speaking. 
And he is nothing if not obliging. A lady 
asked him a question and he has devoted 
six years to answering it. In common 
courtesy the ladies at large will rally 
round and read what he has to say to the 
sex. 

Socialism of a sort is under test, and 
therefore under fire, in Russia, and con- 
tinues to occasion the making of many 
books. An unusually interesting addition 
is THE FALL oF THE Russian Empire, by 
Father Edmund A. Walsh (Little, Brown, 
$3.50), which surveys the complex causes 
which led to the catastrophe and drama- 
tizes the end of the Romanofs and the 
final _struggle between Kerensky and 
Lenin. While the” book considers the 
present outcome of the revolution as a 
' penalty paid for national lunacy, it is not 
too bitter in its discussion of Bolshevism, 
and carries the authority of its author’s 
years of actual work in Russia as repre- 
sentative of the American Catholic Relief. 

Of course, the church has always tended 
to uphold the status quo, and in its servants 
it breeds a congenital fear of change. 
Hence Father Walsh’s version of the 
Russian Revolution is the version of the 
Roman Catholic Church, even though it 
bears no official stamp of approval. For 
under his cassock, the priest is but a man 
like the rest of us; he sees what he has 
been bred to see, and he praises and 
blames accordingly. 

The reverse of the Russian shield 
serves but to illustrate this truism with a 
vengeance. The chief actors in the revolu- 
tion, or their lieutenants, have just put 
out in English the ILLustraTep History 
oF THE Russian ReEvo.ution (Inter- 
national Publishers, $2.75). From this 
book one would conclude that the affair 
was managed with the dignity and calm of 
a meeting of the village school board — 
though with some regrettable bloodshed. 
Of the two volumes, so different in their 
point of view and their conclusions, 
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that of Father Walsh is by far the more 
valid and valuable. At least he is as honest 
as any man can be within the limitations 
of his prejudices, while the communists 
have too much at stake to see the wide 
discrepancy between the facts and the 
theory of their experiment. 

Tue Diary or A Communist ScHOOL- 
Boy (Payson & Clarke, $2.50), is a more 
human document. The review copy has 
come without covers or publishers’ jacket, 
which leaves us with nothing but internal 
evidence as to its authenticity. Cer- 
tainly this is no casual diary. It was 
written with an eye to publication — 
unless it be that the habit-of writing and 
speaking like a book is so characteristic of 
the Soviet that even a communist school- 
boy can do no other. Granting that it tells 
the truth and the whole truth, the picture 
is amazing. There are Councils of Pupils 
in endless meetings to discuss their rights 
and wrongs; teachers with no better title 
than ‘“school-workers”; no study to 
speak of, and no particular scholastic 
ambitions save to qualify for one of the 
local councils or for the Alliance of Com- 
munist Youth. Plenty of sheer farce, too, 
as when the school plays Hamlet, and the 
chief actor complains that he is not 
allowed freedom to choke Laertes; or 
when the story of Cinderella is adjusted to 
communist sensibilities by kicking the 
Prince all the way through the audience, 
while the three sisters sing “The Inter- 
national” as an accompaniment. 


THE DEBUNKERS DEBUNKED 


For some time it has been increasingly 
certain that some day, somewhere, some- 
body would retaliate in kind if not in 
kindness to the constant hammering of 
the high-brow critics on our sensitive 
national hide. There has been a crying 
need for a deliverer from the scourge and 
sting, and particularly for one who could 
himself swing a mean cudgel and crack a 
few crowns. This national prayer has at 
last been heard in high places, for Struth- 
ers Burt has written THe Orner SIDE 
(Scribner’s, $2.00). Even though he pulls 
his punches somewhat in_ belaboring 
Mencken’s ribs, yet the acidulous cohort 
of the intelligentsia should know by now 
that they have been in an argument. 

It is a refreshing, revigorating book, a 
feast of reason for the special delectation 





ve you bimdly groping for words 
. lo te es Pang ? 


GTRANGE, isn't it, with all the marvel- 
~ ous wealth of our English language 
that you should find yourself groping 
blindly for the, answers to such word 
questions as those above. 

Strange, with a language so full of 
expressive words, that it should be so 
difficult to find the ones that express your 
thoughts clearly. 

With more than 150 words describing 
various shades of beauty, or over 400 
words denoting various degrees of good- 
ness, for instance, why should it be so 
hard to find the best one for your purpose? 

Yet it is not strange either, when you 
consider that dictionaries are arranged on 
the assumption that you know all of the 
more than 200,000 words in the language 
and seek merely their definitions — that all 
attempts to make the language available 
stopped with merely listing the words by 
ae and then not always in alphabetical 
order. . 

No wonder the average working vocab- 
ulary is less than 2500 words — that you 
find it so difficult to express your thoughts 
and your most powerful ideas become 
mere vague impressions in the minds of 
your listeners or readers. 

But now comes a new book which revo- 
lutionizes word helps — a book which 
finds the words for you, and at the same 
time defines them. Now you can have at 
your very fingertips the definite, living 
words that fit your thoughts and leave no 
doubt as to your meaning. 

The illimitable wealth of words from 
which the ablest writers and speakers 
draw — the whole living language — be- 
comes your working vocabulary through 
the remarkable invention and eighteen 
years of untiring effort by a master of 
words, which gives you March’s Thesau- 
rus Dictionary. 


It places the whole living lan- 
guage at your instant command 


No matter what thought you wish to 
express, or which particular shade of 
meaning you desire, March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary gives you the word instantly. 

No hunting through hundreds of words 
and definitions — just a flip of the pages 
and your word is before you, grouped with 
its related words under the part of speech 
to which it belongs and defined so that you 
know you are using it correctly. In adjoin- 
ing columns are its antonyms — enabling 
you to develop versatility of style. 

Foreign words and idioms are also 
arranged so that you can find the words 
to fit your ideas immediately. 


‘*‘What word conveys the exact shade of 
meaning I desire?’’ 


“Is there a better word than the one I 
am using ?”’ 
‘*What is that word I have 
forgotten?’’ 
*‘Is there a word in the language 
which expresses my 
thought clearly?”’ 
‘‘How can I avoid this 
constant repetition?’’ 


The New Amplified Edition 


contains all that has made March’s The- 
saurus Dictionary ‘“Unmistakably the 
greatest single-volume reference work in 
the world” (Writer's Monthly) plus the 
newer words, including those which arose 
out of the World War and the progress of 
the arts, etc., and a listing of all the im- 
portant words and definitions of the lea 1- 
ing arts and sciences. 


In addition it contains hundreds of 
usually hard-to-find facts which you need 
daily; chapters which are complete, con- 
cise textbooks on English, composition, 
word building, Biblical references, geo- 
graphic and historic facts, lists of the fa- 
mous characters of literature, American 
Sobriquet, etc., which increase its value 
to you beyond computation. 


A veritable Treasure House of Words 
and Knowledge! No wonder the leading 
magazines are saying of it: 


“‘— cannot be too highly praised.” 
— Forum. 


“A real treasure chest of ‘English unde- 
filed.’ We commend it unreservedly.” 
— Review of Reviews. 


“will be of constant use on the writing 
desk.” — American Mercury. 


— “leads the mind to associations wholly 
unexpected and defines them with shades of 
meaning so that exactness and fluency are 
obtained.” — Harper’s. 


— “supplies just the right word you need 
for each shade of meaning.” ; 
— World's Work. 


Examine it in your own home — 
at our risk 


Let us send you this remarkable volume 
that you may judge it in your own home. 
We want you to examine it at your leisure 
— to try it for ten days at our risk. We 
want you to see what complete mastery of 
the English language its 1462 pages 
give you. It is bound in handsome 
buckram — a worthy addition to any 
library — 74" x 10%" x 2%", and 
surprisingly handy because of the 
thin, light-weight opaque paper / 
used. 

Just send in the coupon. If you 
do not find that it completely 
answers the word problems 
which confront you, you have 
but to return it and it has 
not cost you.a cent. 


SSS aes 


HISTORICAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. F-8 
1334 Cherry Street, 
4 Philadelphia, Pa. 


/ Please send me (postpaid in U. S. and 

4 Canada) a copy of the new Amplified 

Edition of March's Thesaurus Dictionary 

I will pay the postman $3.00 plus 12c C.O 

D. fee, and if I keep the book will pay you 

$2.00 per month for three months. Canada 

duty extra; Foreign, $10.00 cash with order. 

4 If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will re- 

turn it in good condition within 10 days and you 
are to refund my $3.12. 


a 
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TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


of the mid-section of society, a manual for 
middle-brows. Mr. Burt pooh-poohs our 
national inferiority complex and _ self- 
conscious uneasiness. He tilts nobly at 
our national illusions and obsessions. He 
finds considerable comfort for America 
and her experimental democracy. Withal 
he does an excellent piece of housecleaning 
at a season when it is much needed. 

These essays start off in high gear, and 
the first three or four — which discount 
our fancied inferiorities to the European 
mind and manner — are the best. They 
are readable and reasonable, and savored 
well with wit reminiscent of the redoubt- 
able G. K. Chesterton in all his glory. 
Chesterton’s epigrams are more adroit, 
but Burt’s are more _ sensible — less 
pointed, but more to the point. 


THREE UNFINISHED LIVES 


Hearst, by John K. Winkler (Simon & 
Shuster, $4.00), is an amazing story, told 
with all the skill of a first-class reporter. 
It declares that “‘his fellow citizens are 
entitled to know the real, not the legend- 
ary Hearst.” The earlier chapters are 
somewhat fogged by romance to which 
distance lends enchantment, but its 
essential justice is shown in the careful, 
candid treatment of events nearer home. 
However, Mr. Winkler is a Hearst man 
and can hardly restrain within bounds his 
admiration for such astute juggling of 
public appetites as his hero has accom- 
plished. It is with sadness and regret that 
he admits that Hearst finally met in 
politics a situation he could not master. 
Perhaps a sharper sense of humor would 
have helped the biographer. He records 
that under stress of war Hearst “‘found it 
expedient” to change his paper’s name, so 
that, “always patriotic, it blossomed as 
the New York American.” Well, what’s in 
a name? 

Hearst accomplished miracles, always 
in the light of his conviction that “there 
is no substitute for circulation.” Nor, for 
that matter, is there for common decency 
and honesty; but this seems to have 
worried him little. He turned the news- 
paper world upside down; taught it most 
of the new tricks which have since grown 
staid and respectable; threw fortunes into 
the pot so that he might draw out others, 
played expensively with motion pictures 
and successfully with magazines, and is in 
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consequence one of the world’s rich men. 
Yet it is curious and important that he 
could neither buy, beg, nor brag his way 
into politics. This phase is a story of suc- 
cessive and finally crushing defeats. The 
biographer says that “Hearst outran his 
hour,” and that many things which he 
championed have since been adopted into 
the policies of one party or the other. 
The same, it will be recalled, was said of 
Bryan, who also had “a thousand readers 
to one follower.” 

It was Governor Alfred E. Smith who 
gave Hearst his final and complete drub- 
bing and stopped short his ambitions for 
political power. The governor handled 
Hearst without gloves and at the same 
time with his nose slightly but signifi- 
cantly turned up and away. Concerning 
Mr. Smith, whose further ambitions and 
intentions now intrigue our attention, a 
new book will be of interest. This is 
ProcressivE Democracy (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.00) —a collection of addresses 
and state papers by Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, edited by his friend Henry Mos- 
kowitz. This may become a historical 
document’ of importance, but present 
interest is clouded by the fact that these 
are things said and state papers signed, 
whereas we wait with more concern for 
things shortly to be said and other state 
papers which may be signed with the 
name of Smith. 

Another kind of biography is that of 
Havetockx E uis, by Houston Peterson 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $4.50) —a detailed 
history of a busy life and the story of a 
personal philosophy, made complete and 
authentic by the codperation of Ellis 
himself. As an estimate of the achievement 
of its subject it is perhaps premature; such 
definition is easier when the winds of time 
have done their salutary winnowing; but 
to those who know the _ philosopher’s 
thesis and undoubted distinction it is an 
extremely lively account of how he got that 
way. 

Mr. Mencken, with some blare of 
trumpets, has declared that Havelock 
Ellis is “the most civilized Englishman of 
his generation.” It is not so generally 
known that the oracle also accused him of 
a “profound and implacable skepticism,” 
and called him “a philosopher viewing the 
childish passion of lesser men disdain- 
fully.” If Mr. Mencken was right, then 
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read his story. His enemies had 
triumphed at last, and after a dis- 
gracefully unfair trial, had flung 
him into prison. 

For two years this greatest of 
modern writers lay in gaol, suf- 
fering the tortures of the damned, 
deprived even of the consolation 
of books and writing materials for 
a long time. 

What this meant to the sensitive 
soul of the creator of ‘‘ The Picture 
of Dorian Gray,"’ “‘The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest,” ‘‘Sa- 
lome,”” “The Soul of Man Under 
Socialism,” and other literary 
masterpieces, cannot be imagined 
or described. He barely escaped 
madness. 

But the great spirit of the man 
rose majestic over everything. In 
the depths of his despair he penned 
the immortal ‘‘De Profundis” — 
a cry from the depths of an an- 
guished soul that has no counter- 
part in literature. 

For the most part, Oscar Wilde's 
astounding career has been dimmed 
and distorted in a fog of legend. 
That he rose to incredible heights 
as a social and literary favorite is 
a matter of common knowledge. 
That he altered men’s minds by 
sheer intellectual daring is recog- 
nized by every critic who is 
worthy of the name. Pure genius 
glitters in every page of his 
writings. 
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Wilde has been suppressed through 
a strange conspiracy of silence. 
People have wondered, speculated, 
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A fascinating brochure, entitled 
“The Story of Oscar Wilde” has 
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yours for the asking. 
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to send you literature describing 
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the present biographer is wrong; for he 
gives another and far different impression 
—that of a kindly, tolerant, somewhat 
sentimental annotator of the failings, 
follies, and possibilities of humanity. 
His earlier life, treated at laborious length, 
leaves the picture of a rather unpleasantly 
serious young man, full-bearded at twenty- 
five, and with a fatal facility for writing 
bad sonnets. But this unpromising be- 
ginning was redeemed by the dignity of a 
useful old age, even though the sonnets 
continued. 

We are not ready, however, to concede 
to Havelock Ellis the importance usually 
granted him. Few people have really 
studied Ellis. Most people have heard of 
him and vaguely conceive that his wisdom 
makes respectable the current obsession 
with sex. They believe that since he is a 
student and philosopher of our chief 
preoccupation, he is therefore our chief 
philosopher. Certainly the present biogra- 
pher thinks so. We even suspect that the 
learned Doctor thinks so: he is so cate- 
gorically final. Consider such oracular last 
words as these: “‘ Now that the problem of 
religion has practically been settled and 
the problem of labour has at least been 
placed ona practical foundation, the 
question of sex stands before the coming 
generation as the chief problem for solu- 
tion.” 

There is one gleam of humor in this 
very solemn book. It records that in the 
preface to Little Essays of Love and Virtue, 
Ellis frankly invited the consideration of 
young people and remarked that he would 
“prefer to leave to their judgment the 
question as to whether this book is suit- 
able to be placed in the hands of older 
people.” Perhaps the present book should 
await a like decision. But older folk will 
find it interesting even if it fails to prove 
that Havelock Ellis is a profound phil- 
osopher and a chief student of the chief of 
sciences. 


SAGA AND GOSSIP 


After the tumult and the shouting that 
greeted Alfred Aloysius Horn in his first 
literary incarnation, there arose a still, 
small voice of doubt. The old gentleman 
was declared more plausible than possible, 
and his story too good to be true. There 
were even those who announced that there 
was no such animal. Even though he 
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turned up in New York in the flesh and an 
Inverness cape, with a thoroughly authen- 
tic gridiron, his credit was going down as 
his bank balance went up. 

With his second performance, HaroLp 
THE WEBBED, or TRADER Hory, Vot. II 
(Simon & Shuster, $3.50), we discover 
beyond peradventure that these carpings 
are worrying at the wrong bone. It is of 
trifling importance whether the Trader 
did, or saw, or heard all the marvels he 
recounts. The only thing that matters is 
that there is, indeed, such a garrulous, 
reflective, shrewd, and Socratic old vag- 
rant, now translated by a fairy godmother 
into a gentleman of leisure. Fortunately, 
before this metamorphosis he wrote his 
second book, with such skillful assistance 
as was needful. 

The Foreword by William McFee and 
the Introduction by Ethelreda Lewis are 
not necessary to prove the Trader’s 
authenticity, though the latter adds much 
detail to the legend of his life and labors. 
The proof of this pudding is in the eating 
— in the story of Harold the Webbed and 
the conversations that embellish: it. The 
Trader here sets himself seriously at the 
literary trade. In the pride of his Lan- 
cashire ancestry he goes back to Viking 
days and gives us a story — fearfully and 
wonderfully made—of Saxons and 
Romans, of sea fights and feasts ashore, of 
brave men and fair women. He has some 
scraps of history and a generous measure 
of Lancashire lore at his command. More 
than that he has the imagination and 
pictorial genius of an old minstrel. And he 
is a conscious artist; he lays on his paints 
thick or thin with intent, and has his eye 
cocked appraisingly at his market. His 
plot gets away from him — as has hap- 
pened before to authors — but it does not 
worry him and need not worry us. 

The conversational intervals between 
the installments of his yarn are again a 
regular mine of entertainment. He wan- 
ders and reminisces, discusses current 
affairs and old experiences, comments 
shrewdly on this and that. But with his 
second book he is aware and proud of his 
status as a writer. He is even ready to 
explain the low state of American litera- 
ture. Says he: “Prohibition’s a sound 
notion applied to bricklayers. Body with- 
out brain is what they need. But apply 
the same notion to poets and other literary 
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figures and it'll be a proper washout.” 
Whereupon he refreshes himself and gets 
to work on another chapter of Harold the 
Webbed. 

Trader Horn has been well managed, 
both by his amanuensis and his pub- 
lishers, for without subtle direction, and 
even exploitation, he would have gone 
unhonored and unsung. But with all due 
allowance for such accessories, the fact of 
Trader Horn remains, and his stature is 
not diminished by this second volume. 
He has no more stories of wild beasts, 
strange peoples, princesses, and such, but 
his richest entertainment continues — in 
the man himself. 


SOUL SEARCHING AND GUN PLAY 


Two novels this month are enough alike 
and different to make an interesting com- 
parison. Both deal in ideas and ideals, and 
specifically in the polite warfare of nice 
people enamored of the far ends of differ- 
ent rainbows. Both aim to concentrate the 
confused currents of the modern world 
into the select circle of a family, and 
thereby contrive an entertaining stewpot 
of social and individual drama. Both 
the 
mild alarm of age, and a wife’s mad dash 
for a freedom which she finds in time 
that she doesn’t want. Their difference is 
that one is written by Philip Gibbs and 
the other by Sylvia Thompson, and 
further, that in one they live happily ever 
after, while in the other we are not so sure. 

Tue Ace or Reason, by Philip Gibbs 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00), is a dis- 
tinguished novel in the English manner — 
which is to say that it is written with 
grace, clarity, and restraint, plus the 
experienced surety of a man who has done 
it before. Its limited cast of cleanly crisp 
characters are thoroughly modern people 
and no less thoroughly likeable. Thereby 
we are reassured that boredom and boor- 
ishness are not necessarily the chief fruits 
of our times, despite the raucous testi- 
mony of those writers who profess that 
bad manners and bad morals are the only 
signs of the free spirit. 

In its story we find an ingenious pattern 
of irreconcilable convictions and purposes, 
together with others that may be com- 
promised by wisdom, patience, and love. 
To this extent there is a pill of preachment 
in the book; but it is admirably sugared 
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involve the gay courage of youth, 


and spiced with the unflagging interest of 
a good story well told. Margaret is a 
lovely, sensible, and sensitive girl who 
marries her Oxford professor, thus chal- 
lenging sundry hazards of disparity in age, 
experience, and spiritual angle on life. 
Professor Jerningham is a widower and a 
biologist; his father, a physicist; his son, 
an incipient artist despite a_ scientific 
training; his daughter, a professing and 
practising pagan. Rather a terrifying 
environment for the daughter of an 
Episcopal vicar, a girl well-rooted in the 
British tradition. Inevitably she comes to 
a swift series of spiritual adventures and 
crises. Romance wears thin under the 
pressure of more searching necessities, 
despite the characteristic masculine in- 
sistence of the professor that love and 
kisses can cover a multitude of differ- 
ences, and it is not long before tragedy is 
at the door. But at last it is the professor 
— champion of the age of reason — whose 
hard-wrought philosophy of doubt and 
self-assured intelligence must crumble 
before the insistence of spirit and faith. 
He comes face to face with the unseen 
which he has laboriously denied and 
evaded. Here the story ends; but another 
is just at its beginning. 

It is clear that Mr. Gibbs feels that the 
age of reason, with all its bright gossip of 
emancipation, promises little more than 
chaos. The habit of faith is at an equal 
loss, whether it reacts to Romanism — as 
in the young curate of the story — or 
makes poor compromises in the person of 
a practical parson of the West End. 
Among these diverging doctrines and 
other more superficial distractions of 
twentieth-century hedonism, paganism, 
or thin scepticism, the sincere human 
spirit grapples as of old with its own 
secret problem. This book, in so far as it 
is more than a novel and becomes a com- 
mentary on to-day, wipes out the illusions 
of many false prophecies and hopes. It 
restores the dignity of the individual soul, 
with all its agonies and necessities and 
hidden sources of strength. 

Tue BatrLe or THE Horizons, by 
Sylvia Thompson (Little, Brown, $2. 50), 
indicates by its title that it has much i in 
common with The Age of Reason. Other 
inevitable comparisons are with Jalna 
and Wintersmoon, and it keeps such good 
company with distinction and charm. 
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An American girl — more or less typical 
of a distinctly untypical class in her 
country — marries into a representative 
English family. The clash of these trans- 
atlantic horizons is relatively unimportant 
and not entirely fair, since there is only 
one Athene to play ambassador for Amer- 
ica and a whole host of English folk to 
present the British scene. She brings with 
her a fine gloss of training and illusions 
born of established wealth — illusions 
which are very much in the way of her 
sincere intention to fit graciously into the 
friendly family she has joined and to play 
the proper wife to an earnest young 
Briton. As in Jalna, the arrival of the 
beautiful alien upsets the equilibrium of 
the rest of the company. Horizons of the 
past, present, and future are projected 
into sharp relief; differences bubble up to 
the surface and spill over; characters are 
crystallized by the new and unfamiliar 
element in the family life. Athene herself 
has all sorts of trouble. Her smooth com- 
petence is too much for her husband’s 
British reserve, so he crawls away into a 
shell. She runs away in pique, in an 
innocent liaison too naive to be quite con- 
vincing, from which she returns as precipi- 
tately as she went. Her family’s fortunes 
go to pieces and her obstinate pride drives 
her to a brief course in realities, from 
which she is at last rescued by a repentant 
husband; and all’s well that ends well. 

The Battle of the Horizons arrives at one 
entertaining decision: to wit, that the 
modern woman’s aspirations toward inde- 
pendence of thought and action are 
marvelously resolved by matrimony and 
babies. There are a number of such earnest 
young women in the book — charming 
girls, all of them —but most of them 
succumb at last to the primordial urge 
toward hearth and home. 

This is a woman’s book, warmer in tone 
and feeling than The Age of Reason, but 
equally sincere and wholesome. It is 
worth reading for the charm and indi- 
viduality of its characters, the sustained 
interest of its story, and the convincing 
ease of its writing. 

Historical horizons are chiefly the theme 
of Tue SHapow or THE Lone Knives, by 
Thomas Boyd (Scribner’s, $2.50). This 
is a story of the colonial frontier, written 
around the character of McDermott, the 
scout. It tells of the new American people 
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Boston Massacre 
... “Fire if you dare, fire and be damned!” An 


icy snowball thudded against Captain Preston’s well- 
tailored ribs. Trembling with rage, he cautioned his 
men: “Hold your peace!’ A group of shivering idlers 
on the Boston street rapidly became a mob. 

The mob pressed closer. ‘“Lobster-backs!” jeered 
one Crispus Attucks, coffee-hued blackamoor. Then 
cat-calls, vile and insulting epithets, followed by a 
volley of hard-packed names some rock-pitted. 


The Redcoats made little noises with their guns. 
“Hold your peace!” cried Captain Preston. They 
did; but the mob, now one great stupid animal, 
got louder, and the big-lipped Negro bolder. Soon 
he found a smooth pine board, raised it, thwacked 
a soldier’s rump. The Redcoat turned, point-blanked 
his musket in Attucks’ face. Spit! Flash! Crack! 
Negro Attucks screeched, fell dead. Other muskets 
spat and flashed. The mob recoiled in panic, leaving 
a sprawl of bodies (five starkly stiff) in the street. 
Blood oozed on the dirty snow. The soldiers, now 
ashamed, stood quiet. Captain Preston walked down 
the line, struck up their guns. 


But it was too late to pretend that Massachusetts 


had not defied its King. Drums beat, bells tolled, 


more Redcoats issued from the barracks. 


“The Governor! The Governor!” ... Acting- 
Governor Hutchison, white face set in hard lines, 
shouldered through the mob. ‘Captain Preston, 
what means this?” he thundered. ‘Consider your- 
self and your men under arrest, sir.” To the mob: 
“Disperse at once, to your homes.” . . . 


So, in part, Time would have reported the Boston 
Massacre of March 5, 1770, under the reign of King 
George III. Nor would Time have omitted the events 
aggravating the affray—the townsmen’s just resent- 
ment at the presence of two British regiments in the 
free capital of a loyal province, their just rage at 
having to pay for Redcoat board and keep. 


So, too, would Time have reported the turbulent 
mass-meeting of the day after: how Samuel Adams, 
popular emissary, forced Acting-Governor Hut- 
chison to withdraw the troops to Castle William in 
theharbor. Time would have stressed the subsequent 
trial of Captain Preston and his men; how Josiah 
Quincy and John Adams, patriots both, astute 
lawyers, defended the soldiers, that even-handed 
justice might be done. 


—©— 


Cultivated Americans, out of patience with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, 
turn increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit, with the perspective of 
time. These publications, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. —Keats 


OUT OF THE FORUM’S PAST 


Tue TRAINING OF AN AMERICAN, by 
Burton J. Hendrick; Houghton Mif- 
flin, $5.00. 

Reviewed by Jean West Maury. 


ny idealist with a brain keen enough 
to probe bone-hard traditions, an 
editor with the heart and enthusiasm of an 
old-fashioned patriot, an ardent North 
Carolinian with a vision at once national 
and international —that is the life-size 
portrait Burton J. Hendrick gives us in his 
latest volume on Walter Hines Page. That 
we may know it is a good portrait, and 
true, he lets us see it through the clear 
light of Page’s own letters and acts. Was 
he an idealist? Witness, among other 
things, his letter to Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, and his efforts to turn all out- 
of-doors America into a beautiful garden, 
his letters to C. Alphonso Smith, and his 
unceasing endeavor as editor and pub- 
lisher to make literature serve a great and 
lasting purpose. Was he able to get be- 
neath tradition and win through to a 
practical success? Recall what he did with 
the old Forum and the Atlantic Monthly. 
Did he love North Carolina and visualize 
her as an honorable, working part of a 
great nation, one and indivisible? Turn to 
his repeated efforts to make his native 
state his continued residence, and to his 
“Mummy” letters that show how far 
beyond state and national boundaries he 
could see. And so on throughout the list. 
At one and the same time Walter Hines 
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Page was an eager lover of his native 
state, of his native land, and of all 
humanity. He was preéminently of the 
type Paul Leicester Ford called “a prac- 
tical idealist,” and Kipling summed up 
when he spoke of the American ability to 
“turn a keen, untroubled face home to the 
instant need of things.” 

Justifying the title he has chosen for his 
book, Mr. Hendrick goes back to begia- 
nings to find out how, where, and through 
what sources Walter Page got his training 
as an American. He discovers to the 
reader that Page came of pioneer stock, of 
sturdy, self-reliant frontiersfolk who 
were at home in the wilds and not afraid of 
hardship. They were men and women who 
believed in God, in freedom, in hard work, 
and in education. They belonged to the 
practical, self-respecting middle class, 
making no claim to blue blood, but hold- 
ing themselves the equal of any man no 
matter what his rank or station. They 
were national patriots, one and all. They 
cast in their lot with the Confederacy 
when North Carolina seceded, but had 
vision enough to see ahead what they 
longed for — a reunited country after the 
war was over. 

Shortly after the war a schoolhouse of 
pine logs floored with “puncheons” was 
built in the Page settlement, which was 
then beginning to be known as Cary —a 
name given it by Walter Page’s father, in 
honor of a temperance lecturer. Young 
Page attended this school for three years, 
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by which time he was thirteen and so far 
advanced that his father was thinking of 
making him a Methodist preacher, and 
sent him to Bingham School to prepare for 
college. His dormitory at this school was a 
log cabin, the cracks chinked with mud. 
He stayed at Bingham School for two 
years, but was able to finish his prepara- 
tory work at Cary “Academy” —a 
brand-new school in his home town. 

Mr. Hendrick attaches considerable 
importance to the contributive training 
Walter Page received from old Anderson 
Page — a man of broad sympathies, con- 
siderable culture, and deep wisdom. 
“Little Grandfather” he was called be- 
cause he was small and had eight huge 
sons. One of these sons was locally famous 
as a Shakespearean reader. From this 
scholar-uncle Walter Hines learned to love 
Shakespeare; but it was “Little Grand- 
father” who helped the future ambassador 
to grow up free from sectionalism and 
filled with a love for the United States as a 
whole. The old grandfather ignored the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

From his early youth Page saw himself 
as an editor and publisher. Getting into 
newspaper work of any sort he thought 
would give him an opening. To this end 
he circularized newspaper offices, giving 
his qualifications, and finally inserted an 
advertisement in the Nation which 
brought him a job on a Missouri paper — 
the St. Joseph Gazette — where he began 
as reporter in the stockyards, to become, 
five months later, editor-in-chief of the 
paper. From the Gazette he went to the 
New York World, to leave it — when it 
was taken over by Pulitzer — to try his 
fortune in his native state. There, as editor 
of the Raleigh Chronicle, he tried to bring 
North Carolina to life and a realization of 
her possibilities. As Mr. Hendrick ex- 
presses it, Page tried “to take the State 
back a half century or more, to resume the 
thread of its development where it had 
dropped when, like most of the South, 
North Carolina had been led astray by the 
agitation that finally resulted in the Civil 
War, to teach it to forget this unworthy 
era and to reorganize its life under sane, 
democratic conditions.” 

Whether or not Walter Page held the 
Hendrick view as to the causes of the Civil 
War, certain it is that he saw North 
Carolina as she was at the time, and that 


he was not in sympathy with the continual 
harping on the chivalry, beauty, and cul- 
ture of the South that had been swept 
away or made futile by the North. Con- 
sequently, he was not popular. So he sold 
his paper to Josephus Daniels, went to 
New York and wrote his “Mummy” 
letters, got a job on the Brooklyn Union as 
editorial writer, and eventually took over 
Tue Forum and made a living thing of it. 

It was while he was with THe Forum 
that he expressed his opinion of what the 
editor of an American magazine ought to 
believe and ought to be. “A man who does 
not believe up and down, crosswise and all 
around him, in the spirit of the American 
people, thoroughly, everlastingly, and 
beyond any possibility of change — a man 
who does not believe in this spirit, in 
democratic institutions and in the eternal 
development of the character of the people 
under democratic institutions, ought to be 
hanged if he tries to edit a magazine; be- 
cause if that spirit be not in his work, if 
somehow it does not pervade it every- 
where, if you cannot see it between every 
line he prints, then his magazine is not 
worth having.” 

He put Tue Forum on its feet financially 
as well as intellectually, and resigned to 
take over the editorship of the Atlantic 
Monthly. He wrote to Bob Sharp at Tulane 
University that he hoped to “get the 
magazine out of the New England rut.” 
He did, and it has stayed out ever since. 

As an editor, Page had small patience 
with purely destructive criticism. He did 
not care much for criticism of any sort. 
“A man who is willing to surrender his 
own judgment to another’s soon loses his 
own judgment,” Hendrick quotes. And: 
“Tf there were no other proof that our 
professional guardians of literature are the 
unconscious enemies of the very thing they 
mean to encourage, proof enough is found 
in this single fact — that most of them are 
men who are themselves hopeless about 
American civilization.” 

This brings us right back to his opinion 
of what an American editor should be, 
which, in turn, shows that Walter Hines 
Page held fast to high American ideals, 
which ought to prove something that has 
been disputed by at least one critic — 
that Mr. Hendrick chose wisely when he 
selected, as a title for his book, “The 
Training of an American.” 
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The New Humanism 


AmeErRIcAN Criticism: A Stupy 1n LITER- 
ARY THEORY FROM POE TO THE PREs- 
ENT, by Norman Foerster; Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50. 

Reviewed by G. R. Ettiorr. 


omni nes is clarified common 

sense. It is skeptical of all theories as 
to the whence and whither of life. It is 
intensely interested in the question: 
“How may human life be lived most 
effectively and happily?” It is no more 
entranced by new physics than by old 
metaphysics. It notes that in old days 
atoms gave way to angels, and after a 
while angels gave way to atoms again; 
that in our day atoms have given way to 
electrons, and electrons are giving way to 
God knows what — angels again, prob- 
ably. Electrons are swift, insubstantial, 
drenched with the mystery of light; they 
are “bright with something of angelic 
light.” 

Spiritism, now thin but eager, may 
presently feed itself fat on angelic elec- 
trons and, strutting to the centre of the 
stage, recapture the leading rdle from 
intimate 
announces that al- 


materialism. Bertrand Russell, 
with both parties, 
ready “the death-blow has been given to 
materialism.” But common sense yawns 


and doubts. This encounter has been 
staged so often! The “death-blow”’ is 
merely histrionic. We are becoming aware 
that the two actors are really a single 
protagonist, a quick-change artist who 
plays a double rdle, who divides himself (in 
Hotspur’s phrase) and goes to buffets 
with himself. The material and the im- 
material, the elements and the angels, are 
two aspects of nature. There is no quarrel 
between them, except in our dramatic 
fancy. We like to fancy such a quarrel be- 
cause it gives us an image —though a 
faint and misleading image — of the con- 
flict between the devil and the deity in our 
own proper nature. 

“Practically, the rightful concern of 
man is his humanity, his world of value 
and quality that marks him off from a 
merely quantitative natural order,” says 
Norman Foerster. “In assuming this 
duality, humanism appeals to the author- 
ity of the actual experience of mankind, 
past and present. Of the trend of past 
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experience there can be no doubt; both of 
the old guiding traditions, the Greek and 
the Christian, however different out- 
wardly, were absolutely at one in their 
sharp contrast between the human and 
the natural. Scarcely more doubtful is the 
trend of present experience; even in an 
age when the official philosophy is monis- 
tic, the working philosophy of the vast 
majority of mankind is still dualistic. 
Men are still conscious of an inner con- 
flict, insusceptible of reconciliation, be- 
tween the expression of natural desire and 
the will to conform to a standard of 
values.” This is the essential conflict — 
exposed in a way that energizes common 
sense, freeing its eyes from the dazzle of 
the age-old shifting pageantry of naturis- 
tic theory and sentiment. Naturism — the 
investigation of nature’s elements and the 
worship of her spirits — has been domi- 
nant enough during the past two centuries 
to obscure, disastrously, the real duality 
of man. The new humanism, therefore, is 
placing a strong emphasis upon that 
duality. 

Yet Professor Foerster, author of Nature 
in American Literature and himself a keen 
student of nature, is carefully fair to na- 
turism and brings out its positive values 
for literature. He gives us a comprehensive 
and balanced account of the views of Poe, 
Emerson, Lowell, and Whitman in regard 
to literature and the relation of literature 
to life. Nothing could be fairer than his 
treatment of our chief naturist — Walt 
Whitman. But especially fresh and com- 
pelling is the essay on Lowell. Mr. Foerster 
shows that “his weakness was the very 
reverse of that which is commonly al- 
leged; that, instead of having insignificant 
criteria and effective personal qualities, 
he possessed a set of controlling floes that 
wanted only the impetus of great personal 
qualities to make them in the highest 
degree significant and useful.” The book 
as a whole, in addition to being very 
timely, is the authority on its subject. 
Admirable in format, it is admirable also, 
as the reader soon discovers, in its intel- 
lectual organization — it is progressively 
interesting and convincing. 

Sometimes its clarity is a bit superficial, 
notably in the three final pages of the 
essay on Emerson. Here Mr. Foerster 
assimilates the great essayist to the 
great men of religion, including Jesus, and 
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says that his total view of art leaves us 
cold for the reason that “‘his cast of mind 
was dominantly priestly rather than 
poetic.” But “priestly” is just the wrong 
word. It should be “visionary”; as indeed 
the author himself suggests in an earlier 
passage — “‘Emerson recoiled from the 
natural man with something like horror. 
Yet he believed — and herein was he the 
visionary — that the yawning chasm be- 
tween the actual and the imagined could 
be bridged, not by strenuous ethical 
work, but by the simple expedient of self- 
reliance, i. e. reliance upon the influx of 
spirit.” The important fact is that 
Emerson’s imagination, unlike the imagin- 
ation of Jesus, of the greatest poets, and of 
normal humanity, did not respond to the 
ethical strife that shapes, and even 
creates, what is most precious in human 
nature. Emerson saw this conflict coolly 
with his mind, but he did not warm to it 
deeply with his imagination. That is why 
common sense does not warm to him, at 
centre, either as priest or as poet. 

Yet he was a great humanist, in the bent 
of his spirit, though not in the ways of his 
“trackless mind,” as Mr. Foerster well 
calls it. ‘“‘However responsive he may 
have been to the romantic mood that still 
prevailed in his times, we are bound to 
feel, the more we study him, that he was 
even more responsive to the spirit and 
doctrine of Christianity and of Greek 
humanism.” One of the best passages in 
the book is the demonstration of Emer- 
son’s “recoil from the romantic ego and 
attachment to what he terms ‘the general 
mind of man’.” He knew more greatly 
than his contemporaries that: “Without 
aiming at morality, all great art eman- 
cipates us from the egoistic self and ele- 
vates us to that universal self wherein the 
fair and the good are one and indistin- 
guishable.” Mr. Foerster’s book is a call 
for a new and firm vision of that truth 
to-day. In his summary of the contem- 
porary situation of American literature 
and criticism, he says: “The philosophy 
of humanism finds its master truth, not in 
men as they are (realism) or in men as 
worse than they are (naturalism) or in 
men as they wish to be (romanticism), 
but in men as they ought to be—‘ ought,’ of 
course, not in the usual restrictedly moral 
sense, but with reference to the perfection 
of the human type.” 


The British Crown 


EmpirE TO COMMONWEALTH, by Walter 
Phelps Hall; Holt, $5.00. 

Great Britain AND THE Dominions, 
Harris Foundation Lectures; University 
of Chicago Press, $3.00. 

Reviewed by P. W. Witson. 


I IN the pre-war period, it used to be said 
that it took a Briton like Lord Bryce 
to describe the institutions of the United 
States. These volumes are an evidence 
that Americans, on their side, are deter- 
mined to investigate and expound the 
British Empire. To Professor Walter 
Phelps Hall of Princeton, we are indebted 
for a valuable, because factual, narrative 
of what, during the twentieth century, has 
happened to the far-flung sovereignty of 
England. The Harris Foundation Lec- 
tures, covering the same ground, were 
indeed delivered by Britons, but they 
were endowed through the University of 
Chicago, which has been satisfied with 
pronouncements, in every case, of the 
highest authority. 

Into the details of these important 
books we dare not plunge. What impresses 
us is the fact that, on comparison, they 
arrive broadly at the same conclusions. 
The Empire which Sir Cecil Hurst, as legal 
adviser to the British Foreign Office, and 
his colleagues in authorship help to gov- 
ern, is in no essential respect different 
from the Empire which Dr. Phelps Hall, as 
an American, has discovered for himself. 

When such a jury is unanimous, it is not 
easy to dispute the verdict. But merely to 
say that the verdict is favorable to the 
British Empire would be to miss the 
point. What the verdict really means is 
that, if ever there was a British Empire 
except in name — which is doubtful — it 
has ceased to be. Indeed, on a British Em- 
pire, if it were a fact in the sense that 
the Roman Empire was a fact, the jury 
would be no less unanimous, but in con- 
demnation. 

It is true that Dr. Phelps Hall gives us 
the usual Mercator’s projection of this 
planet on which he has stippled the 
numerous territories that Great Britain 
has painted red. But in so far as the stipple 
is uniform, it is misleading. The Dominion 
of Canada is a democracy, governed by the 
citizens resident therein, and allied with 
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Great Britain. But the island of Ceylon is 
a province, ruled by an autocracy which 
is responsible not to:the;Cingalese but toa 
department of bureaucrats in Downing 
Street. It is not even true to say that the 
British Empire has been transformed into 
a Commonwealth. As a whole, it is neither 
Commonwealth nor Empire, but merely a 
titular sovereignty, applied in a dozen 
different ways to a hundred diverse units 
of population. 

Nor is this all. The map suggests to the 
mind that this sovereignty is not only 
uniform but static. But it is doubtful 
whether there is one square mile of British 
territory of which this is the truth. As Mr. 
Angus Fletcher points out, South Africa 
has to face the racial increase of the Negro, 
both in numbers and intelligence. Ireland 
may be as financially sound as Professor 
Smiddy indicates, but, as an island, she 
has yet to achieve her unity. Canada 
develops daily as the political partner of 
Great Britain and the economic partner 
of the United States. India is moving as 
India has never moved in the whole of her 
age-long history. The Empire is thus 
undergoing an evolution in which every 
part of it is subject to what Einstein 
would call “a changing relativity to every 
other part.”’ Not only is there no Constitu- 
tion anywhere, so written as to be unalter- 
able, but in every Constitution anomaly 
is added to anomaly with a disregard of 
symmetrical logic which can only be 
described as nonchalant. Ireland has 
added a seventh “English” vote to the 
League of Nations. Ottawa, though 
represented abroad by British ambassa- 
dors, exchanges legations on her own 
account with Washington. 

It is thus no wonder that mystified 
spectators should ask us whether this 
Empire (which never existed) is not in fact 
breaking up; nor could any question be 
more pertinent. Before the War, the bond 
of Empire was Parliament. There was no 
subject of the King, living anywhere, for 
whom the Imperial Parliament at West- 
minster did not claim and exercise the 
right to pass laws. The legislation of the 
Dominions was no more than concurrent. 

There is now no Imperial Parliament 
at Westminster. The Parliament is “ Brit- 
ish,” and its jurisdiction over the Domin- 
ions has been surrendered. It follows that 
the only formal link now uniting the 
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British Empire is the Crown. Thus we 
have what, in terms of Austria-Hungary, 
would be called not a dual but a multiple 
monarchy. The Crown is the centre to 
which scores of allegiances — near and 
distant, white and colored, Christian, 
Moslem, and Hindu — are directed. 

Never in human history has statesman- 
ship subjected the hereditary principle as 
a political expedient to a test approaching 
this test in severity. It is time and time 
alone that must determine the sequel. 
What can be said to-day is that the royal 
family enjoy an immense personal popu- 
larity; that in fact, as in theory, the King 
“can do no wrong,” and that the Throne 
as a department of state (which it has 
become) is conducted through a civil 
service of exceptional tact, zeal, and 
efficiency. 

Of the Throne, we should add what Sir 
Cecil Hurst says of the Empire itself, that 
it will continue as long as its value is ap- 
parent to the subjects of the sovereign. 
As we have seen, the unity so symbolized 
is not Parliamentary. Neither is it com- 
mercial. There are tariffs within the Em- 
pire as schismatic as the tariffs on the 
continent of Europe. Still less is the unity 
racial. Indians are excluded from Aus- 
tralia and complain bitterly of grievances 
in Africa. If there be a bond of union, 
other than sentiment, tradition, and lan- 
guage, it is to be expressed in the word, 
“responsibilitv.” The British Empire 
stands for stability in an unstable world. 

From power, we cannot exclude power 
over others. Hitherto, the assumption has 
been that, in Lincoln’s words, no nation is 
good enough to govern another nation and 
that England is the oppressor and ex- 
ploiter of Ireland, of South Africa, of 
India, and of Egypt. But South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand as autono- 
mous Dominions, are to-day governing 
territories under mandate of the League of 
Nations, so sharing the white man’s 
burden. Indeed, the United States her- 
self, by her trusteeship of the Panama 
Canal, of the Caribbean, and of the 
Philippines, is assuming a similar task. 
It is a deepening sense of duty to the race 
as a whole, a leadership in the upward 
progress of the world toward a more 
abundant enjoyment of life, which alone 
will maintain the essential unities of 
English-speaking civilization. 








Te the current 

flood of litera- 
ture of the air, it 
is nO easy matter to 
reach distinction, 
but this is done in 
LETTERS FROM A 
Fityinc OFFICER, 
by R. S. Wortley, 
published — rather 
surprisingly—by 
the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press ($2.50). 
We have already 
had two epics of air 
warfare in the sto- 
ries of the Red 
Knight of Germany 
and of the Un- 
known American 
Aviator. The new 
book rounds out 
the picture with the 
English aérial 
achievement from 
August, 1914 to 
November, 1918, 
and from the first sporadic flights of 
antiquated flying crates to the day when 
ninety planes took off in close formation 
for a single raid across the lines. The book 
is briefly introduced as a semi-fictional 
narrative, but there is no questioning 
its authoritative accuracy. Its author, 
who died some years ago, had long ex- 
perience as an aviator in the war. It is 
frankly propaganda for aircraft, but it is 
also a thrilling and inspiring epic of 
gallantry, a study of modern warfare, and 
a history of the four dark years, told with 
the spirit and sincerity of one who was 
there. 


ALTER LIPPMAN is concerned 

because we are not treating our 
teachers right. They have become, he 
feels, the more or less innocent bystanders 
in this choice conflict between funda- 
mentalism and modernism and between 
traditionalism and the scientific spirit of 





Buying books is like buying cantaloupes; we are 
compelled to throw many away before finding a 
good one.—E. 


history. For exam- 
ples he uses the 
Dayton trial of the 
teacher of evolution 
and the Chicago 
comedy concerning 
library and school 
books. All this is 
discussed in AMER- 
ICAN INQUISITORS 
(Macmillan, $1.25), 
which goes further 
and analyzes the 
conflict of the age 
and suggests the 
hopeful paths of 
compromise and 
reasonable tolera- 
tion. Dayton and 
Chicago are only 
exceptional, he 
says, in the fact 
that they got into 
the papers. Every- 
where there is the 
same difficulty be- 
tween those who 
pay the piper and would like to call the 
tune and those whose academic con- 
science is troublesome. This he shows to 
be an important and far-reaching crisis, 
since popular education is a powerful 
weapon if it is suborned to the control 
of the mob or the demagogue, while free 
thought and research must find sanctuary 
somewhere if the world is to move. These 
are academic lectures, but they are 
mercifully brightened by ingenious So- 
cratic dialogues between such departed 
gentlemen as Jefferson, Bryan, and So- 
crates, or the ideal Modernist and Fun- 
damentalist, wherein Mr. Lippman’s keen 
wit has a fair opportunity. 


W. Howe. 


HE title of D. H. Lawrence’s latest 
ge book, THe Woman Wuo Rope 
Away (Knopf, $2.50), is taken from the 
longest in this collection of unusual and 
profoundly interesting stories. The author 
goes adventuring, as usual, into all sorts 
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of bypaths of psychology and can con- 
trive a story wherever two or three men 
and women are gathered briefly together. 
The stories range widely from things 
grim and terrible to social comedy. Their 
only family likeness is in their uniform 
excellence of writing and their unanimous 
focus on the human mind, as though to 
say that we all live chiefly in a subjective 
world. The main story is gorgeous as well 
as dreadful; the author sets his stage 
with the free hand of a pageant director 
who values drama more than mere fidelity 
to fact or plausibility, and so arranges for 
us a full sensation. Recurrently it appears 
in these stories that Mr. Lawrence is 
“hipped” on the necessary dominance of 
masculinity in the affairs of men and 
indeed in the cosmic scheme as well, but 
since he frequently shows how poorly 
the male achieves this destiny, perhaps he 
will be forgiven by the weaker and in- 
ferior sex. 


IN the theory that one best-seller 
O deserves another, Anita Loos has 
carried the histories of Lorelei and Doro- 
thy past the portals of matrimony. But 
GENTLEMEN Marry Brunettes (Boni & 
Liveright, $2.00) finds Lorelei married 
and a mother, and still much concerned 
for Dorothy’s moral welfare. She devotes 
most of her book, in fact, to Dorothy, 
telling her history from childhood through 
all the hazards that beset a working girl 
to triumphant marriage with a man who 
knows how to impose on her properly. 
The first chapters, confessional of Lorelei’s 
own matrimonial success, seem the best; 
some parts of Dorothy’s story are bitter 
beyond the bounds of satire, and it is a 
consistent misfortune that these lovely 
little gold-diggers are separated in this 
afterthought volume. It is all rare enter- 
tainment, but is not as refreshing as 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes — which may 
simply indicate that enough of this sort 
of thing is sufficient. 


) AN his story of “the first real American,” 

Meredith Nicholson has cut deeply 
enough around the edges of history to 
bring from obscurity the figure of Andrew 
Jackson. To the many who know “Old 
Hickory” simply as an early President of 
the United States, the author has proved 
this man’s right to be called THe Cava- 
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LIER OF ‘TENNESSEE (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.50). It is one of those biographies in 
which humanity and action take preced- 
ence over psychological reasonings. There 
is cock fighting and horse racing. There 
are good, round oaths. And there is 
action — plenty of it. But the love story 
of Rachel Donelson Robards and An- 
drew Jackson holds the centre of the stage. 
The book causes one to heave a sigh of 
regret for those long vanished days of 
hard-riding men, of dueling for a lady’s 
honor; for the days when chivalry was 
rampant and physical labor outwitted 
neurasthenia. This is not a great book, 
but it is sincere and vastly readable. 


EHIND the _ non-committal title 

Tamspo (McBride, $2.50), James 
Jenkins hides a singularly vivid travel- 
ogue of Peru, and reveals the ancient 
city of Lima and the towering and treach- 
erous Andes that lie behind it. A “‘tambo,” 
it should be explained, is a rude hut or 
shelter, refuge for the rare adventurers, 
traders, and natives who brave the tangled 
trails through jungle and mountain ranges 
to the interior. Joel is an American visitor 
who goes by foot and mule to Moyobamba 
on the eastern slope of the Andes, where 
the waters of the Amazon begin their 
cross-continental trip to the sea. Peru is a 
strange country, its peoples compounded, 
but scarce blended, of three races, its 
climate ranging from tropics to bitter 
cold, its skies scorching with intense sun 
or torn by storms and interminable rains, 
its life both primitive and sophisticated. 
The author describes his own experience, 
but gives no merely geographical descrip- 
tion; more acceptably he conveys the 
mystery and reality of a little-known land 
and the mind and manners of its people, 
in a book colorful and convincing. 


aa HE American undergraduate is a 
thoughtless animal. Robert C. An- 
gell says as much — and little more — in 
Tue Campus (Appleton, $2.50). It is a 
survey of the life and influences of the 
average university: impartial, authentic, 
and unimpassioned, save when the author 
sighs for the days when a man could get 
up a good old intellectual thirst without 
being thought queer by his classmates. 
To-day the American characteristics of 
haste, superficiality, and love of excite- 
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BROWSINGS- AMONG BOOKS 


ment have exterminated intellectual curi- 
osity in the colleges. The student no 
longer pursues knowledge for its own sake. 
Seeking the reason for this, Mr. Angell 
plays blind-man’s-buff with coeducation, 
athletics, fraternities, extra-curricular 
activities, morals, movies, and religion. 
When he has finished, we have an accurate 
impression of the mental state of most 
undergraduates, but not much more. He 
wrings his hands mildly over the matter 
and lets it go at that. The remedy, which 
we had suspected he was saving for his 
final chapter, fails to appear. College 
graduates will find nothing new in the 
book; those whose only introduction 
to college has been The Plastic Age 
are recommended to try it as an 
antidote. 


IN NOTHER of the old guard now takes 

a drubbing at the hands of modern 
biography in CartyLe, by Norwood 
Young (Morrow, $3.50). This is a devas- 
tating book and one that will not be easy 
to answer or ignore. It makes of Carlyle 
a bad-tempered hypochondriac, a willful 
distorter of facts and corrupter of quota- 
tions, a careless thinker with no clear 
sense of moral values, and in all little 
more than an energetic and stimulating 
stylist. These are no mere random ac- 
cusations; they are offered soberly and 
confirmed carefully. Particularly is the 
biographer irritated by Carlyle’s lack of 
conscience in quotation; he shows that 
he would deliberately insert’ his own 
meaning even into a famous passage 
characteristic of a famous man. His 
imaginary bad health is an excuse for 
perpetual grumbling, so that his wife said 
to Froude, “If Carlyle wakes once in a 
night he will complain of it for a week.” 
His apparent scholarship is called in 
doubt, and it is shown that much of the 
tedious work involved was done by others. 
Lastly, he is accused of a major historical 
crime in his conscious distortions of the 
life of Frederick the Great, which oc- 
casioned a Germanic megalomania con- 
tributory to the Great War. “Here,”’ says 
the biographer, “he led opinion and made 
history.” Most of his prophecies have 
soured; many of his principles are dis- 
proved by experience; his history is 
discredited and his judgment doubted. 
It is by no means a pretty picture. 








WY addition to The Humanizing of 

Knowledge Series is ANciENT Man, 
by Richard Swann Lull (Doubleday, 
Doran, $I. 50), an excellent little handbook 
summarizing the available evidence of our 
primordial ancestry. It is written in 
popular vein, with careful accuracy and 
a decent reticence as to conclusions drawn 
from fragmentary evidence, and will be 
useful to those who would like to compass 
in an hour the anxious researches of a 
century of scientific anthropology. The 
first reaction of the layman will be sur- 
prise that there is so little left of the 
human legend; that Pithecanthropus Erec- 
tus, for example, has left us no more than 
her skull-cap, a thigh bone, and a couple 
of teeth. In spite of this rather casual 
regard for our interests, she is now roundly 
accused of having been up to some monkey 
business, which just shows that a lady 
can’t be too careful. The same suggestion, 
by the way, applies to scientists and to 
those who dabble in popularized science, 
for whom this book is intended. 


RAND WHITLOCK has written a 

story of American politics in Bic 
Matr (Appleton, $2.00). “Big Matt” 
Holt is a gang politician of the traditional 
type who grooms and guides his lifetime 
friend to the governorship of his state 
and a prospective foothold on the Pres- 
idency. Unfortunately the governor 
resurrects in his new dignity the trouble- 
some remnant of a conscience, whereupon 
he is torn this way and that by the obliga- 
tions of loyalty to his faithful follower 
and fidelity to his high office, by which 
his personal peace of mind is much be- 
deviled and his gubernatorial style con- 
siderably cramped. The book is easy 
reading and engrossing, though not too 
convincing. Particularly we question how 
John Blake could spend twenty years in 
politics and still know so little of what 
he was up against; and Big Matt himself 
rather falls to pieces when his ambitions 
at last ripen to fruit. 


gee are two major mysteries of 

the magazines. One troubles the 
patient public and concerns the question 
as to why they publish such stories as 
they do. The other is for the impatient 
authors, who would like to know why 
they fail to publish such stories as they 
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By special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers the following magazines are 
offered to readers, at rates of unusual 
interest: 
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Good Schools 


Cuoostnc the school which will 
best advance the particular interests 
of your boy or girl requires an inti- 
mate knowledge of many institutions 
of different character and equipment. 


Private schools, colleges and camps 
of unquestioned standing advertise 
in Harpers Magazine. August issue 
out today. Write our School Bureau 
for helpful information and for free 
copy of Mrs. Blair’s article, “Why I 
Sent My Children Away to School.” 


Harpers 


49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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don’t. REJECTIONS OF 1927, by Charles 
H. Baker, Jr. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), 
gives you a chance to answer the latter 
question for yourself. It is compiled of 
stories that have failed to find a home. 
The book therefore makes two claims on 
your interest. In the first place, the stories 
are certainly above the average, even 
though they have fitted no existing need; 
secondly, it is entertaining to guess or 
judge why they failed to get by. This 
gives you a chance for a new game of 
literary criticism, with the advantage 
that your decision as to what is wrong 
is sure to be somewhat substantiated by 
the fact that experienced editors have also 
had their doubts. 


W that we have heard from Mother 

India and Father India and a num- 
ber of near relatives, it is refreshing to 
find an Indian book which concerns itself 
little with social problems and prefers 
the glamour and romance of this ancient 
land. An Inp1AN Journey, by Waldemar 
Bonsels (A. & C. Boni, $4.00), is a German 
book now first translated; a richly flavored 
legend of tropic trails and rivers and the 
slopes and peaks of high hills, teeming 
with jungle life and peopled by pictur- 
esque and ingenuous native folk. The 
author gives his observations and re- 
flections as he goes and adds the philo-’ 
sophic comments of his servant, Panya — 
an entertaining and charming gentleman 
who freely grants advice and instruction 
to his master. An attack of fever occasions 
a chapter in the manner of De Quincey, 
full of wild dreams and imaginings, and 
there are generous helpings of native 
legend and custom, and some humor in a 
distinctly Teutonic tone. Briefly the 
author comes in contact with Indian 
unrest and British administration, regard- 
ing the former with sympathy and the 
latter with no great enthusiasm. But such 
opinions do not intrude on the purpose — 
to give a colorful and comprehending 
picture of ancient India’s mystery and 
charm. 


Do you want a book without troubling to 
hunt for it in a bookstore? If so, address 
the Forum Book Service, 441 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 
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OUR MUDDLING WORLD 


France and Alsace 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


Vex I was a tiny little boy, there 

was a favorite light comedy played 
on all the stages of Spain, the most popu- 
lar song in which ran as follows: 


El pensamiento libre 
Proclamo en alta voz, 

Y muera! quien’no piense 
Igual que pienso yo — 


which, put in a language more or less di- 
rectly connected with that which Shake- 
speare wrote, means: 


Free thinking 

I preach at the top of my voice; 

And death to those who do not think 
Exactly as I do! 


I grew up — as we all do, at least in Spain 
—and in the course of time, became no 
less a grown-up person than an official of 
the League of Nations, and the secretary 
of a committee which, though it went 
through no less than three different names 
and constitutions during my tenure of 
office, was always made up of the same 
men — as we say in Spain, the same dogs 
with different collars. There was but one 
escape from this rule — that which death, 
whether physical or merely political, af- 
forded now and then amongst its members. 

My first chairman was a mighty man — 
Monsieur Viviani, the French Premier 
who was in office when the war broke out 
and who took upon his shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of withdrawing French troops 
ten kilometres behind the frontier. When 
I saw his shoulders, I understood all. 
Monsieur Viviani was remarkable not 
only on account of his shoulders: he had 
also become famous for a speech which, 
with his exceptional eloquence, he had 
delivered in the French Chamber, explain- 
ing to his colleagues how modern man 
had “put out the luminaries which shone 
in heaven.” After that speech he had come 
to be known in France as “the heaven- 
lamplighter.” His ideas as to the role of a 
chairman were no less original. A truly 
democratic man, he held the view that 
when any of the members of the commit- 


tee did not agree with him, the chairman 
had every right to “‘go for” the rebel with 
all the strength and power of the mighty 
shoulders which in 1914 etc. ... And 
most of the poor members over whom he 
presided in so republican a fashion (for 
“republican” and “democrat” in France 
mean exactly the same thing, whatever 
the case may be in America, which I have 
not been able to find out yet) bowed, if 
not before the majesty of the law, before 
the power of the voice. But there was 
Lord Cecil, who is neither a republican 
nor a democrat, but an Englishman. Lord 
Robert, as he was then (he has dropped 
the Robert since, owing to one of those 
mystical operations of heraldry which no 
one understands outside England and 
China), objected to Monsieur Viviani’s 
ways. He missed liberty, the most sacred 
birthright of an Englishman, and particu- 
larly of a nobleman. And there was 
trouble. 

So one day when we had had a lively 
scrap between Progress and the mailed 
fist, represented by Monsieur Viviani, and 
the Middle Ages with the League of Na- 
tions, represented by Lord Cecil, the com- 
mittee had just adjourned and the 
chairman remained behind with two or 
three officials of his delegation and with 
my humble self. I believe to this day that 
he forgot I was not a Frenchman. He 
often chatted with me during debate, and 
my familiarity with French life and with 
the language led him to speak his mind 
very freely in my presence. Yet I doubt 
that he would have gone so far had he 
realized that I was not a countryman of 
his. Having expressed himself in lively 
language, neither of an academic nor even 
of a parliamentary kind, on the unruly 
members of the commission who spoilt his 
presidential game, this son of the French 
Revolution, to which we owe the very air 
we breathe — this man who, in the name 
of Reason, put out the luminaries of 
heaven — delivered himself of the follow- 
ing weighty pronouncement: “It is all 
our fault. We fought for liberty. We won. 
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OUR MUDDLING WORLD 


We have fully earned the right to do as we 
please.” 

So, there you are. The only thing that 
could rival that ‘is a story I heard in 
Geneva, with reference to a distinguished 
American professor. By way of illustrating 
the illogical position created in the Philip- 
pine Islands, where a people is at the 
same time denied its independence and 
taught American history, every page of 
which breathes the spirit of independence, 
he told the story of a school in the Philip- 
pines where the little boys were asked to 
write an essay on the cow. “The cow,” 
wrote a bright lad, “is an animal with 
four legs, one in each corner. The cow 
gives milk. But as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death.” 

Now, there is no denying the close kin- 
ship of these three stories. They all spring 
from the most delightful and fresh coun- 
trysides of human nature, far from the 
asphalt-covered beaten tracks of logic. 
Follow the line of nature with me for a 
while and you shall, | am sure, enjoy the 
exhilaration of its sudden bumps and 
twists. You begin by watching a wrong, 
and then you define it and bring it out by 
setting it against a background of princi- 
ples. Then you get hot fhinking of the 
injustice thus committed under your wary 
eye. Then you fight to have it righted and 
feel very grand in thus taking up the 
cause of Justice which, of course, wins; 
for not only is Right the favorite cause of 
the Lord of Hosts, but also you happen to 
be the stronger, which is never a drawback 
in such affairs. Then you find yourself so 
jolly in this position of power, which has 
enabled you to do the right thing, that 
you pass insensibly to the assumption 
that everything about you is right, so that 
right thoughts spring in your brafn and 
right actions flow from your finger tips as 
a matter of nature. Then you hear a mur- 
mur, hardly perceptible at first, and, 
when perceived, hardly comprehensible; 
for it comes from those you have freed, 
the victims of yesterday, who complain 
that they have but changed their kind of 
oppression. Then you strain your ears, 
and oh horror! the oppressor now is you; 
at least, so they say. 

That, of course, cannot be. How can 
you, the knight of liberty and justice, who 
took up arms to defend them, how can 
you. .. ? Of course, it is unthinkable. 
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Those people are foolish. They simply do 
not deserve the trouble you took on their 
behalf. The fact is, they do not know how 
to govern themselves. And then it dawns 
upon you that there is nothing for it but 
to take matters in your own hand — 
until they are of age, at. any rate — that 
is, until they show their wisdom by ac- 
cepting your rule. Meanwhile, it may be 
just as well to restrain their liberties a 
little and, in fact, to look up what the old 
people used to do when they held sway in 
the place, since after all it looks very much 
as if they knew what they were doing. . . 


As it happens, there is a trial in Colmar 
to investigate into the infamous behavior 
of a few Alsatians who wanted to be freer 
under the French Republic than they 
were under the old German Empire. It is 
a picturesque affair in which the accused 
are supposed to have infringed an article 
of the French code which regulates the 
succession to the throne—I mean the 
throne of France, which, as you all know, 
became a mere chair when the Crown of 
France became a top hat. And that, at 
any rate, is a tangible and visible change. 
France is finding the assimilation of 
Alsace to be one of the most baffling of 
her post-war problems. 

In their capacity for weathering grave 
crises, the French are perhaps the greatest 
people in Europe. A mere enumeration of 
the events of French life since the French 
Revolution of 1789 — in itself a crisis of 
the greatest magnitude —appalls the 
mind. The glorious madness of the Napo- 
leonic epic; the invasions which put an 
end to it; the revolution of 1830; that of 
1848; the coup d état of 1853; the wars of 
Napoleon III; the terrible ordeal of 1870, 
followed by the savage Commune; the 
civil war unchained by the Dreyfus case 
— for it was a civil war; and then, the 
world madness of 1914 holding the soil of 
France in its powerful tentacles, followed 
by a period of convalescence almost as 
grave, the follies of inflation — a list of 
events any one of which might have 
sufficed to ruin a nation. But, as Adam 
Smith put it, nations take a good deal of 
ruining, and France is a good illustration 
of the wise dictum of that great man 
whom Ruskin branded as “the half- 
witted Scotchman.” 

Now, I am sorry, but I must digress. 












Adam Smith was not half-witted. He was 
two-thirds-witted. He had, that is, exactly 
as many parts of wit as Ruskin himself, 
also a two-thirds-witted man; only they 
were not the same two-thirds. While 
Ruskin had the esthetic and the ethical, 
Adam Smith had the ethical and the in- 
tellectual. Hence Ruskin’s outburst. But 
your true all-round man possesses the 
three parts of wit. (Note: The true all- 
round man does not exist, round shapes 
being rather unfit for stable equilibrium.) 

To return to France. She made a 
marvelous recovery. It is a law in the 
psychology of peoples with remarkable 
powers for recovery from danger that 
they first allow themselves to drift into 
danger in order to have the pleasure of 
recovering from it afterwards. So France, 
under Monsieur Poincaré (first vintage), 
pursued a policy of financial absurdity 
until the franc began to topple down the 
steep slopes which the mark had explored 
before it; and when France saw her 
currency close enough to the abyss, she 
called back Monsieur Poincaré (second 
vintage) so that he might put matters 
right. No one thought he could, either in 
France or abroad; but he did. 

He is— Monsieur Poincaré — one of 
those two-thirds-witted. men in the man- 
ner of Adam Smith, ethical-intellectual, 
of whom so many can be found in politics, 
but who rise to statesmanship through the 
possession of a third third, will. The fact 
that he is a round-headed Easterner from 
Lorraine — as close a type to the Western 
German as you could find in a trip round 
the world — makes him a typical French- 
man, so typical as to be worthy of in- 
carnating France herself. Now, what 
stands out in Monsieur Poincaré’s charac- 
ter, as in that of France, is the sense of 
imperium. I do not mean, by this re- 
grettable lapse into Latin, that he (or 
Irance) is imperialistic. I mean quite a 
different thing. France and her Prime 
Minister understand civilization mostly 
as a centralized state in which all affairs 
of general interest are state affairs. 

If we want to probe this matter, there 
is no more useful nor amusing game than 
to watch how a good English word be- 
haves when crossing the channel; how, in 
passing into the French language, it 
grows a Gallic moustache and dons a 
Parisian hat. Take the word “public.” It 
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means in England all that which is not 
under the sway of the government — a 
public school, a public affair; it means in 
France all that falls within the sphere of 
the government or the state. The English 
have not yet, nor ever will have, a state 
theatre in which to turn Shakespeare into 
an official glory, such as Moliére is in 
France; nor a state opera house in which 
to foster the (no doubt, vigorous, but 
still—) musical development of their race. 
But in France, playwrights, actors, and 
actresses move on official stages and the 
ballet dancers of the opera spin on their 
toes under government advice. As under 
Louis XIV, the state is conceived with the 
mechanical rigidity of a clock revolving 
around Paris. 

For such a nation and for such a man, 
the idea of -autonomy is bound to be 
repellent. Autonomy, or home-rule, is not 
a logical and abstract idea but a biological 
and animal conception. The Alsatians 
would perhaps be quite ready to enter 
into the centralizing views of France if 
they could centralize France around 
Alsace. France, of course, is unable to 
understand any other centre than Paris. 
Thus, just seven years after they were 
“freed,” the men and women of Alsace 
have come up against the hedge of their 
freedom. Monsieur Poincaré applies the 
theory which Monsieur Viviani defined 
in Geneva. Having fought for the liberty 
of the Alsatians, France has earned the 
right to do what she likes with them. Or 
in other words, the liberty of the Alsatians 
consists in being free to do whatever 
France likes. 

As if further to deepen the significance 
of this curious case, so singular, and yet 
so similar to many others, the French 
political parties range themselves in un- 
expected and paradoxical positions when 
discussing Alsatian affairs. The conserva- 
tive Right is sympathetic; the radical and 
socialist Left is openly or covertly against 
the Alsatian cause. The explanation of 
this mystery is twofold. To begin with, 
there is a considerable body of Alsatians 
who are Catholics, and therefore the issue 
in France proper becomes entangled with 
the duel between clericals and anti- 
clericals; then, there is no question that 
radical and socialist parties all over the 
world tend to become less and less inter- 
ested in liberty as they become more and 
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CL LEE 


more familiar with power. It looks very 
much as if the cause of liberty was but 
rarely taken up in itself. Liberty for most 
men is an ideal in so far as they need it 
for themselves in order to secure power; 
once power is secured, liberty — which 
thus becomes the liberty of the other 
fellow — ceases to be an ideal for its 
devotees of yesterday. 

The Alsatian case is thus in a sense 
universal as a chapter in the history of 
liberty. But it is also universal in a more 
definite sense. If the peace of the world 
depends on the peace of Europe, the 
peace of Europe depends on the peace of 
the Rhine. The Rhine is the frontier be- 
tween the two twin races — France and 
Germany — which, geographically as well 
as politically, constitute the nucleus of 
Europe. Along the Rhine there lives a 
series of peoples who fluctuate between 
France and Germany, whose language, 
culture, and traditions are neither French 
nor German, but a mixture of both or a 
transition between the one and the other 
— Switzerland, Alsace, Luxemburg, Bel- 
gium, and Holland. The future of Europe 
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depends to a great extent on the future of 
this chain of Rhinelanders extending from 
the Alps to the North Sea. That is why the 
Alsatian case becomes the case of Europe 
and of the world. It symbolizes the 
capacity of the two twin races for living 
together in friendly partnership. 

It is therefore France, rather than 
Alsace, that is on trial at Colmar. And it 
may be that the trial will be most fruitful 
of all for France herself. A nation gifted 
with a noble intellect, France is not so 
highly gifted in the virtues of the heart 
(though she fancies herself to be so). Her 
insight into the non-rational forces of life 
is somewhat deficient. The problem of 
Alsace cuts across her traditional party 
lines and may, therefore, wake her up to 
the fact that there are more things in the 
world than are dreamt of in her philoso- 
phy. If it succeeds in enlarging her vision, 
the Colmar case may still be for France 
the prelude of an era of new leadership. 
We should then all profit by it. For at this 
juncture many are the individual lights 
in the world, but a leading people is 
nowhere to be seen. 


Next month, a third commentary on “Our Muddling World” 
by Setior de Madariaga 
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TOASTS 


VIATION is still romantic, but no 
A longer a romance; practical men 
invest real money in it. New York and Los 
Angeles will soon be only two days apart, 
for a huge combine is beginning an air 
and rail service — plane by day, train 
by night. Yet, in the midst 
of swollen popular enthusi- 
asm, it is well to heed the 
quiet voices of such conserv- 
atives as this month’s de- 
baters. Captain ALFRED 
CHARLES Dewar of the 
Royal Navy (retired) admits 
that he belongs to the ' 
“Noah’s Ark School” of Oo 
aviation’s critics. But in that 
school he is a leading author- jy 
ity. He wrote the naval - 
articles on the Great War in / 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. : 

He entered the navy at 
thirteen, and for continued 
and distinguished service was 


decorated with the Order of \ 





British Empire. 
euS opponent, Com- 


MANDER RICHARD 
Evetyn Byrp, was the first 
man to fly to the North Pole, 
in May, 1926. He comes of a 
famous Virginia family whose 
history in this country dates 
from 1671. His brother Harry 
is Governor of Virginia. At 
twelve he went around the 
world alone. Retired from oe 
active service in the navy in a 
1916, because of an ankle 
disabled at Annapolis, he 
learned to fly, and during the 
War commanded the American fleet in 
Canadian waters, where he built up two 
naval aviation stations. In 1927 he made 
his famous trans-Atlantic flight. He is now 
busy with plans for a flying expedition to 
the Antarctic which will leave New York 
under his command in the early fall. 
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It you should be asked who was the 

happiest man in the world at 9:30 
A.M. on April 26, 1928, you may safely 
mention my name,” writes WALTER JONES 
Harmer, “for it was then I received your 
cheque for ‘Old Lonely’ and your very 
kind letter.” The author of 
this month’s First Short 
Story has been a rover since 
he was seventeen, when he 
beat his way west from his 
Pennsylvania birthplace and 
went chopping wood from 


Oregon to Mexico. “All my 

a life I have drifted in and out 
of one kind of work and an- 
WL other,” he says. “I didn’t 


\ exactly drift into writing. 
That is a disease I was born 


o- with. I remember desert 


nights. I had never seen the 
stars so close. In Vancouver I 
landed a job as rodman on a 
surveying party for the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. That was the 
happiest time of my life, 
building new trails, throwing 
bridges across streams, get- 
ting our own meat. I’ve 
been criticized for not show- 
ing a proper interest’ in 
getting rich. But to walk 
strange streets penniless, feel- 
ing the pelting rain, to view 
the world kindly through a 
box-car doorway — that’s 
not a serious crime against 
- one’s fellow men, is it?” 
The story of Old Lonely grew 
out of his meeting with a 
hermit when he was a con- 
stable in the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police. The illustrator of 
this story is Henry J. GLINTENKAMP, an 
American artist well known for his wood 
blocks, sculpture, and painting. But 
painting is his favorite medium, because 
it represents what he terms “the full 
orchestra.” 
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XCEPT for three years in Europe 
and scattered visits to New York, 
Mary Austin has spent her grown-up life 
in the desert. The natural history of its 
primitive peoples was her first study. 
She went on to mythology, comparative 
religion, anthropology, and _ sociology, 
and she is now recognized as a foremost 
authority on the American Indian. She 
contributed the chapter on aboriginal 
literature to the Cambridge History of 
American Literature. The forms of. her 
writing are many — essay, versc, ncvel, 
drama — but the spirit is one: a scrup- 
ulous exactness of detail informed by 
fiery conviction. She firmly believes 
that the American Southwest, between the 
Rio Grande and the Col- 
orado, will be the seat of 
the next new and power- 
ful culture. Her latest 
book is Lands of the. Sun 
published last year by 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. A new volume of 
verse to be brought out 
this fall includes the two 
poems in this month’s 
Forum. (See page 296.) 


3 ASHION’S King by 
popular acclaim, 
her Prophet by grace of 
his paper in THe Forum 
a year and a half ago, 
Paut Poiret became her 
Priest-at-large to the 
American people when he lectured here 
last fall on the benefits of the new freedom 
in feminine trousers. Since he has not, 
apparently, perceived any immediate re- 
sults of his preaching here (though they do 
say his Parisians are more docile), he plans 
to return next October. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind readers that M. Poiret 
is probably the most famous of Parisian 
dress designers. To him women owe the 
slim, free fashions of to-day. The illustra- 
tions of the present article, by GEorGEs 
LepaPe, combine humor and elegance as 
only the work of a French artist can. 


IHHILADELPHIA, New York, and 

Paris were the background of Pau. 
ELpRIpDGE’s youth; but his lyrics in the 
Chinese manner voice an Oriental turn 
of mind. 
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E, forty; disposition, cheerful; hair, 

absent.” Thus Rotanp G. E. ULL- 
MAN describes himself in a letter to the 
Editor. He is an advertising man and a 
Quaker, living in Pennsylvania. He wrote 
the article in this issue because he couldn’t 
help it. “Being the male half of a pair 
of parents to a pair of boys,” he goes on, 
“T have extended the development of an 
already well-marked interest in children 
— one reason why I teach a class of boys 
in a First-Day School.” 


UR Table Talker in January was 
Warwick DeEEpINnG, who chatted of 
“Our Wiser Daughters.” This month he 
spins a tale of a spiritual ancestor of these 
daughters. “My father 
—best of men —de- 
cided that I should fol- 
low in his footsteps and 
be a doctor,” he writes. 
“After seven years of 
loafing at a public school 
I found myself at 
Cambridge. I became 
a doctor, but not for 
long. Having at that 
age a dread of old 
ladies and a liking for 
young ones and also 

disinclination for filling 
medicine’ bottles, 
I eloped with my wife.” 
He is best known for 





Warwick DEEPING his novels, Sorrell and 


Son, Doomsday, and 
Kitty. The illustrator of “ Paternity,’ 
Rosert P. Tristram Corrin, turns to art 
for relaxation from his duties as Professor 
of English at Wells College. He writes: “I 
have enjoyed doing the sketches im- 
mensely. It is singular that Deeping can 
crowd so much of locality, human nature, 
and fine writing into so little space.” 


ORN in Galesburg, Illinois, Cari 

SANDBURG is the characteristic voice 

of the Middle West. He has chronicled a 

life of Lincoln, but is best known as a 
poet in the Walt Whitman tradition. 


Munro Fox is Professor of Zodlogy 


at the University of Birmingham, 
England. His new book, Blue Blood in Ani- 
mals, will appear shortly, and Animal 
Behaviour is in preparation. 
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From a portrait by Raymond Woog 


CHILDREN oF AnprRé Maurois 





if AST year the July Forum was en- 
livened by a brilliant satire from the 
pen of Anpré Mavrois. “The War 
Against the Moon” purported to be a 
chapter from a history of the future. This 
month he adds another chapter, using 
phantasy as a stalking horse from which 
to shoot his silver arrows at the foibles of 
science. Last spring this French foster- 
father of Shelley and Disraeli lectured at 
Cambridge University on “Aspects of 
Modern Biography.” 


A WARM admirer of WrLi1AM CuILps, 
the famous “Ed” Howe of Kansas 
— better known for his indigna- 
tions than for his admirations — 
writes of him thus: “He has a 
chain of restaurants extending 
from ocean to ocean — clean, 
attractive places where good food 
is sold at low prices. And he is 
useful in another respect — at 
all his restaurants he advises peo- 
ple to eat more vegetables and 
fruits; as a health evangelist he 
is as useful as the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company.” In 1889 Mr. 
Childs and his oldest brother opened a 
small dairy lunch room near Wall Street. 





Joseru JAsTROW 


To-day he has a hundred and eight shining 
white restaurants, serving fifty million 
meals a year. He is convinced that his 
abundant health is the dividend of his 
vegetarian diet. 


W HARTON EsHERICK, a_ well-known 
Philadelphia artist, is reticent about 
himself, saying, “I would prefer that you 


spoke of the work rather than of the art- 
ist.” But this we must leave to our readers. 


ROFESSOR Emeritus at the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin, where he occu- 
pied the chair of psychology from 1888 to 
1927, JosePH JAsSTROW is also 
a widely popular lecturer. He 
conducts a syndicated column 
on Keeping Mentally Fit, 
which is remarkable among 
newspaper articles for its com- 
bination of readability and 
sound sense. He was born in 
Poland, but educated in this 
country, holding degrees from 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Johns Hopkins. He 
now resides in New York, where he gives 
courses at the New School for Social Re- 
search, spending much time in writing. 
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EN who do things seldom will, or 
We can, write. But VitnjaLmur STEF- 
ANSSON is an exception to the rule. He is 
not only an explorer and a writer of books 
about the Arctic, but a philosopher as well. 
For proof, read 
his last book — 
The Standardiza- 
tion of Error. 
Born in Mani- 
toba of Icelandic 
ancestry, he 
grew to manhood 
in Dakota. At 
the University of 
Iowa he did four 
years’ work for 
the bachelor’s 
degree in nine 
months. At Har- 
vard he was an 
instructor in an- 
thropology. A 
paper which he 
published in the 
American An- 
thropologist 
brought him an 
invitation to 
join the Leffing- 
well and Mikkel- (4b0ve) Etnar__Jons- 
sen Arctic Ex- ‘onrin Kanisernt 1 
pedition. When F AIRMOUNT,PARK, 
this expedition PHILADELPHIA 
failed, he spent 
a year living among the Eskimos as 
one of them. Here he evolved the 
theory, then perfectly novel, that an 
expedition can be self-sustaining, pro- 
curing its food by hunting and fish- 
ing. This was tested on his second 
Arctic expedition, and triumphantly 
proved on his third. During the latter, 
he was given up for lost for nearly a 
year. In the meantime, the World 
War broke out, but the news of his 
return crowded the war bulletins off 
the front pages. He is now testing his 
theory even more rigorously, by living 
on a diet of nothing but meat in New 
York City, going about his usual activi- 
ties and looking in the best of health 
(Page Mr. William Childs!). His 
books on the Arctic include My Life 
with the Eskimo, The Friendly Arctic, 
The Northward Course of Empire, and 
The Adventure of Wrangel Island. 
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ny archeologist of music, SIGMUND 
fe Spaetu has digged in the dark pit 
of the late ’seventies, eighties and 
*nineties and emerged with several series 
of museum pieces of the minstrel days, 
now clapped between boards under the 
imprint of Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany: Barber Shop Ballads; Read ’Em 
and Weep; Weep Some More, My Lady; 
and Gentlemen, Be Seated. In his more 
serious moments, Dr. Spaeth is manag- 
ing director of the Community Concert 
Corporation. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, studied at Haverford, took 
his Ph.D. at Princeton, and has acted 
as music editor of Life and the New 
York Times and as music correspondent 
of the Boston Transcript. Lately he 
has been increasingly in demand 
as a lecturer, illustrating his talks 
by accompaniment on a_ piano. 


(Below) Tuorrin Kar1- HE son of 
SEFNI AND HIS WIFE, i i Dr. Felix 
GuDRID, WITH THEIR 
Son, SNoRRI, THE First Adler—the 
Wuire Cuitp Born 1x founder of the 
AMERICA—FROM A’ New York Ethi- 


Mopet sy THE IceE- cal Culture So- 
LANDIC SCULPTOR, 


Ernar Jonsson (See page Cle ty — Laur- 
260) ENCE ADLER is 
chiefly interested 
in music. He has 
been connected 
with the Curtis 
Institute of 
Music in Phila- 
delphia; and dur- 
ing 1926 he was 
Director of 
Music on the 
University 
Afloat—that 
shipload of col- 
lege students 
and instructors 
who traveled 
around the world 
seeing what they 
could see and 
studying between whiles. Here Mr. Adler 
gathered the impressions for the prose 
poems about the Orient published in this 
issue. THoMAsS HaNpForTH was the ideal 
artist to illustrate the “Oriental Sketches,” 
for he has traveled extensively and has 
attracted wide attention, especially by 
his etchings and drawings of Oriental life. 


E Reproduction from 
@ painting made on the estate of the 
Hon. Nicholas Longworth,Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by Frank Swift Chase 


Among prominent persons and insti- 
tutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


VICE-PRES. CHAS. G. DAWES 
HALEY FISKE 

CITY OF DAYTON 

ROGER BABSON 

ACADEMY OF HOLY NAMES 
FRENCH LICK HOTEL 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT STATE CAPITOL 
ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 


ATWATER KENT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


DAVEY 
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Surprisingly low in cost 
73% of Davey clients paid less than $100 each 


In 1927 Davey Tree Surgeons served 17,417 clients, from Boston to Kansas City 
and from Canada to the Gulf . The volume of business last year was $2,400,000. 
And yet for this expert, reliable tree service— 
9726 clients paid less than $50.00 each 
2944 paid from $50.00 to $100.00 each 
2372 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1687 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 
And only 688 paid over $500.00 each : 5 a 
Davey Tree Surgeons are easily available. They live and work in your vicinity. 
There are nearly 900 of them now—all carefully selected, thoroughly trained, 
properly disciplined and supervised, and held to a high standard of service. 
The business of The Davey Tree Expert Company has trebled since 1923, as 
follows: Volume in 19238.....................-. $ 800,000 
Volume in 1924... ...$1,200,000 
Volume in 1925... ...81,600,000 
Volume in 1926... ..-82,000,000 
WFORIING TE BO cosincnrniccsccemnevcd $2,400,000 


This steady and substantial growth does not prove everything, but it does 
indicate a high measure of value and satisfaction. How else could this personal 
service business be maintained and made to grow? More than half the business 
each year comes from former clients. 

Every hour of every day 900 Davey Tree Surgeons are working on probation. 
Every client reserves the right to stop the work at his discretion. They must 
give satisfaction or they would have noemployment. They will please you also. 
Davey Tree Surgeons are local to you. Write or wire, Kent, Ohio. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 952 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 


TREE SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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HE tradition of the independent edi- 
fi tor, of which OswaLp Garrison 
VILLARD writes in this number, owes not a 
little to his father— Henry Villard — 
who at the height of his career as a finan- 
cier bought the New York Evening Post 
and put it in the editorial hands of Godkin 
and White. Mr. Villard’s maternal grand- 
father — William Lloyd Garrison — con- 
tributed even more to the independent 
tradition, for, becoming a printer’s devil 
in 1818, his fiery Liberator later made him 
seem the devil incarnate to the powerful 
class of slave owners in the South. From 
these strains come Mr. Villard’s love of 
liberty and his championship of minorities. 
He owns and edits the 
independent Nation; and 
lately, when Heywood 
Broun was dismissed 
from the World for “dis- 
loyalty,” Mr. Villard was 
the first editor to offer 
him his paper, with full 
latitude to say whatever 
he pleased. 


eo of Leo C. 

Rosertson, Eng- 
lish poet and barrister, 
C. K. Ogden says: “He 
finds himself as much 
at home in the untamed 
jungles of the East as in 
a comfortable study 
whose walls are lined 
with books.” Mr. Robertson has con- 
tributed poems and literary articles to 
leading English periodicals. 


Wie the present installment, Hill 

Country, Tue Forum’s prize-win- 
ning biographical novel of the prairies, 
comes to a close. In a few days it will be 
out in book form, published by Stokes. 
Meanwhile, Ramsey Benson has gone to 
live in Bend, Oregon. “I have long 
cherished an affection for the desert,” 
he wrote us recently. “‘ Missouri is a good 
country, but I had a notion to get out 
of the Mississippi valley where, except for 
a few years, I had lived all my life. I 
thought I should like something different 
the rest of the way.” Although Mr. 
Benson is sixty years old, he has never 
been to New York; he writes, “I am rather 
afraid of the place.” 
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ce his lectures on Spanish 
literature at Oxford, SALVADOR DE 
MapariaGaA is a_ prolific writer. His 
article in this Forum is the second of a 
series on international affairs from the 
detached point of view of a Spaniard and 
a scholar. Moreover, he has in hand at 
least two books —one a _ philosophical 
study of foreign affairs, the other a sequel 


to The Sacred Giraffe. 
e 8 HE conductor of our new “Take It 


Or Leave It” book column may now 
step up and introduce himself. DonaLp 
Rose: “According to information which | 
have every reason to trust, I was born in 
1890 in the customary 
manner of Caucasian par- 
entage, reasonably poor 
but honest. I do not re- 
call the event, but am 
assured I was among 
those present, though I 
gave no hint that any- 
thing of particular im- 
portance was under way. 
I was born in Somerset, 
England, and my child- 
hood was impregnated 
by the flavor of shoe 
factories, Arthurian leg- 
ends, and the raising of 
pigs. I picked up an 
education of sorts, served 
as bookkeeper to a brew- 
ery for four years, and 
got in a lot of reading by walking four 
miles to and from work each day with a 
book to my nose, dodging lamp posts and 
pedestrians with astonishing skill. At 
seventeen I was offered a scholarship to 
the Academy of the New Church at Bryn 
Athyn, Pennsylvania, and came thereunto 
by way of steerage. Here I took two years 
of high school, then entered theological 
school, serving one summer as a half- 
fledged parson, then repenting to enter 
pedagogy. Two years more gave me my 
B.A., after which I taught for fourteen 
years. When matrimony and its implica- 
tions had strained my pedagogic salary to 
the point of crisis, I committed the major 
indiscretion of my career by perpetrating a 
one-man magazine yclept Stuff and Non- 
sense. I am locally reputed to have the 
largest and noisiest family east of the 
Mississippi.” 
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THROUGH THE 
PORTHOLES 





The eternal landscape of the past”... golden with 
the aura of romance... from the white walls of Cadiz 
to the Blue Grotto at Capri... the sentinel Gibraltar 
to a dahabeah on the Nile... from fashionable 
Monte Carlo to Bethlehem . . . cities of imperial glory 
... crude villages ... East and West mingling on gay 
boulevards and in twisted alleys . . . all in early spring, 
the glad season of life . . . on the 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE SUPREME 


on the specially chartered s. s. Homeric—“The Ship of 
Splendor.” Sailing from New York—January 26th, 
next. A peerless itinerary ... one of the world’s lead- 
ing, most modern, most luxurious steamers... the 
largest ship sailing to the Mediterranean. 


Let us send you full particulars. 


THOS. COOK A SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Photograph by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


The Moldau River, Prague 


Czechoslovakia 


Witiiam C, Waite 


INE glance at a prosaic map will dis- 

pel one of the world’s great illusions. 
Czechoslovakia, you will find, is not “‘one 
of them Balkan states” — in spite of its 
name, its Slavic people, and the horrible 
and all-too-true things said about their 
language. The map will show that the 
country lies like a big amoeba, sprawling 
across central Europe. Valuable statis- 
tical articles will give the chief facts: it is 
composed of five provinces; there is a 
population of fifteen million; it exports 
coal, glassware, and enough trinkets to 
fill all the gift shops of America; there is 
much agricultural activity; it has 1,174- 
045 goats. Prague (the “a” pronounced 
as in zmrzlina, or as in “ah”’) has a popu- 
lation of 700,000 and is the capital. But 
no books tell you that within one day’s 
ride from Prague there are village mar- 
kets where the costumes are as brilliant as 
foreigners are rare, and that there are 
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village churches to equal the Ste. Chapelle 
in delicate beauty. Here is the country 
for the traveler who scorns fellow tourists, 
who complains of the American invasion 
of all the European holy places. 

Small is the number of Americans who 
cross through the Czech border towns, 
ride all day through villages whose names 
are consonantal boasts, and come to 
Prague in the evening, to find the sunset 
etching the jagged silhouette of the Old 
Castle on the quiet water of the Moldau 
River. We avoid the land of the Czech 
for numerous reasons. We know little 
of its past. Who remembers the history 
of Bohemia and that fateful day in 1620 
when the two-tailed lion of Bohemia 
bowed before the eagles of the Hapsburgs 
at White Mountain, only to rise again 
when the Austrian eagles had forever been 
driven away? We know little of the fuel 
that kept alive the fires of nationalism for 











a “s N THE second floor, adjoining The 
RoosevettT Health Institute with its fully- 
equipped gymnasium and therapeutic baths, is 
the smartest tiled Swimming Pool in New York. 


“ Paris le rome Juillet 


LEAVING CHERBOURG MAURETANIA | 


STOPPING ROOSEVELT NEW YORK 
ARRIVE CHICAGO CENTURY MONDAY” 


 - so renowned that they need no 
qualification... The travel-wise, equally at 
home on the Rue de la Paix, Fifth Avenue or 
Michigan Boulevard, instinctively select The 
ROOSEVELT as their New York residence. 


> > > 


}. Abroad In The 
Aquitania The “Continen- 
tal” Way... For $152.50 








In England there is a saying “only dukes and 
Americans travel first-class!” Abroad, “‘second” 
is the recognized medium of travel for “first 
class” people! On the Aquitania you may travel 
“second” as you do on the Continent... with 
dignity and comfert . . . and with people of 
unquestioned social background . . . There are 
lounge rooms .. . glass-enclosed porch. . . 
flowers!...a luxurious amount of deck space 
. «- faultless service . . . running water in every 
room... a spacious dining room... and food 
-.. planned for the fastidious ... And you are 
travelling on one of the finest and fastest of 
express steamers... a six-day trip... 
for $152.50... 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central | 


and the subways. . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau . . . “Teddy Bear Cave,” a supervised play- 
nursery for children of guests . . . Guest tickets 
to nearby Golf Clubs . . . Special garage facilities. 


The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA im the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th St. Edward Clinton Fogg 
NEW YORK Managing Director 





To Cherbourg and Southampton 
Via the Cunard Line 


For all information re Cunard Second Cabin 
apply to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 
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“EVERY QUARTER-HOUR dur- 
ing the daytime these Tower 
Chimes will sound the West- 
minster peal. Every evening 
they will play, automatically, 
his favorite song. Every Sun- 
day morning they will fill the 
air with the age-mellowed 
notes of the hymns he loved 
so well. 

“And every note they strike 
will be a reminder of the one 
in whose honor they were in- 
stalled. For us his voice will 
live again in the voice of the 
Chimes ....” 


Deagan Tower Chimes . 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


“His 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES, in- 
stalled in the belfry of the 
church or inthe college or office 
building so intimately identified 
with the departed one’s inter- 
ests, express the memorial 
spirit in its truest and deepest 
sense. Played from electric 





keyboard, direct from organ| 
console or from autcematic| 
time-marking device. Priced 
$4375 and up. Full and interest- 
ing information will be sent 
on request. | 


| 
J.C.Deagan Inc. 
EST, 1660 

252 Deagan Building, - CHICAGO 


.. The Memorial Sublime! 


| 





Where Summer 
Is Cool Enchantment 


“The Ambassador is one of the most beautiful 
places I know of” 7 


MADAME GALLI CURCI 
—declares in one of a large number of UNSO- 
LICITED COMMENTS by world-famous celeb- 


rities. ‘“Certainly no hotel located in any large city 
has such extensive and beautiful grounds.” 


For keenest enjoyment of your summer 
visit to California, make reservations at— 


che 


c Ambassador 


Los Angeles 


NO HOTEL IN THE WORLD OFFERS MORE 
VARIED ATTRACTIONS — Superb 27-acre 
park, with miniature golf course, open-air plunge 
and tennis courts. Riding, hunting and all sports, 
including 18-hole Rancho Golf Club. Motion 


picture theatre and 35 


smart shops within the 


hotel. Famous Cocoanut Grove for 
dancing nightly. 


Write for Chef’s Cook-book of California Recipes 


ATTRACTIVE 
SUMMER RATES 
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three hundred years. “The Czechs? — 
Just another of those minorities.”” Then 
Czechish influence on art, music, litera- 
ture, and language has been small. For 
the last we may be thankful. 

To listen to the chatter of a crowd of 
tourists Europe-bound, one would think 
their interests centered only in cathedrals, 
art galleries, and cemeteries. And for 
what famous graves can Americans hunt 
in Czechish cemeteries? The Great Euro- 
pean Tour is not yet evolved. It will not 
take its subscribers to memoirs of Europe’s 
past. Rather, it will take them to the 
people ot the present and show their 
homes, what they eat, and, if possible, 
throw some light on what they think. 
It will include Czechoslovakia. 

For those who must see things, there are 
things to see in Prague. It is a combination 
of diverse elements and one of the most 
beautiful capitals in Europe. It has partly 
the medizvalness of Nuremberg, where at 
any moment you expect to see the shining 
vestments of a guild parade turn the cor- 
ner, or to hear the clank of a troop of 
armored knights riding out to tourna- 
ment. There is also the modernity of 
modern Paris, with automobiles honking 
along shady cement boulevards, with 
hotel clerks speaking at English, with 
hotel signs in English telling startled 
Americans that “Guests will pay bills pres- 
ently,” and “Any complaints should be 
given about the manager.” There is even 
one of those treacherous “American soda 
fountains,” where the basis for ice cream 
sodas seems to be gelatine powder. 

Prague has its museums, flanked by 
groups of statuary that should make the 
history of nineteenth century sculpture 
forever infamous. There is a lofty cathe- 
dral dedicated to — St. Vitus! The city is 
halved by the Moldau River. Near it, on 
both banks, lies the old city. On the left 
bank, up a hill not inconsiderable if you 
are troubled by shortness of breath, 
stands the Old Castle, Hracany. Here is a 
“picture ahead.” ‘Tourists will snap 
Hfatany across the water at morning, 
noon, and twilight —though they can 
buy better pictures in the art stores. It is 
the great picture of Prague. You can 
wander through the palace — vital re- 
mains of an empire of which most of us 
know nothing. 

Coming from the castle, you cross the 
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“ river over the old bridge, decorated with 


groups of ribald statuary, pass through 
3 the University, and if you make the right 
r number of infinite turns through narrow 
streets, you reach the old city square. 
f Here stands the Jan Hus monument. 
k Near it is the Town Hall with the famous 
, clock. By being prompt —and then pa- 
r tient — you may see it work. The cock 
t crows, the apostles file by, all of which 
x can be seen clearly if a train of sight-seeing 
t busses is not in the way. Nearby are the 
5 city markets, as they were two hundred 
| years ago. These are the sights of Prague 
r and many more — often meaningless, un- 
., less you know the history of the people. 
. If you do read the history, you will under- 
stand the reverence accorded to Jan Hus; 
- you will find that: “good King Wencelas”’ 
o was a king of Bohemia. But the past of 
st Bohemia is less important than its future. 
iy And the future does not lie in antiquarian 
: remains. 
ig For the chief things to see in Prague are 
r. the people. There is a quality about them 
of that is only Czechoslovakian. First, they 
.. are Slavs who have been Teutonized; they 
of have all the pleasant qualities of the Slav 
\g with none of his reputed disorder and in- 
+h efficiency. Then, they are dreamers who 
h have found their dream—a dream dreamed 
.d through three hundred years. Only the 
g- most hopeful of them dared to believe 
ae that complete independence from Austria 
- would come from the war. It came; and 
la there is another country on the map for 
m schoolboys to learn. There is even a 
Czechoslovakian seaport: part of Ham- 
ry burg has been allotted to them, with a 
he railroad running to it. Finally, through a 
re fortunate allocation of natural resources, 
an they are on their way to being the most 
‘s prosperous small country in Europe. 
on Factories have smoking chimneys, la- 
ft borers have employment. The Czech is 
- grateful. The chief railroad station in 
h, Prague has been named the Wilson Sta- 
a tion. Small boys, I understand, are being 
ap baptized Woodrow; in the Czechish lan- 
Z, guage this would probably be “ Wdrw.” 
an The places to go in Prague are not to 
s the museums of Bohemia’s past, but to the 
an gathering places of Bohemia’s future. 
"e- There are cafés where the pecple of 
us Prague gather at night, to drink the brew 
of Pilsen and to hear orchestras play 
he waltzes. There is animated conversation, 
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spontaneous gayety. In merriment, it is 
reminiscent of Vienna — except that there 
one feels the people are laughing to keep 
from remembering the past. In Prague 
they laugh because they remember the 
past. From the cafés, you may walk the 
narrow streets of the old city, where 
the houses are as steeply roofed as Alpine 
precipices, so that, I presume, if the devil 
tried to climb down the chimney he would 
slide off the roof. ‘How picturesque, how 
medieval it seems” —until from one 
house comes the sound of a _ pseudo- 
American jazz band. Wherever you find 
the people, you will find them smiling and 
happier than anyone in Europe is supposed 
to be. 

But it is better to find them, on hot 
summer afternoons, on the bathing 
beaches along the river. Here are innum- 
erable athletic clubs, and the young 
people of Prague swim and paddle, talk 
and sun themselves. They are the finest 
built and the healthiest people of central 
Europe. And they are happy — with the 
happiness of but ten years of freedom. It 
is amazing how the change in political 
situation has built a healthy optimism 
among the people. Their cordiality to 
Americans is deep and sincere. And their 
pride in themselves is the chief thing one 
feels in Czechoslovakia. 

Nowhere does the future of Czecho- 
slovakia show itself so proudly as at the 
athletic grounds — the meeting place of 
the “Sokol,” the Society of the Falcon. 
Once this society was political in aim. 
Now it teaches gymnastics and national- 
ism. It does not build loyalty — it simply 
deepens that. A mass exhibition of the 
“Sokol” is worth three museums, four 
galleries, and innumerable antiquarian 
hikes through old cemeteries. 

For the traveler in Czechoslovakia 
there is one great advantage. With the 
monetary unit — the crown — stabilized 
at three cents, living is almost as cheap as 
living in France is supposed to be. The 
bill of the best hotel in Prague, if you can 
read it, shows but a charge of two dollars 
and a half a day for room and bath; and 
the hotel is luxurious. Other prices run ac- 
cordingly. In this seeming paradise there 
is but one disadvantage — the language. 

Efficiency experts might explain the 
Czech language on the basis that it saves 
time to get along without writing vowels. 
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Certainly there is no land save Poland 
(and anything can happen there) where 
there is such a fondness for running con- 
sonants together, then pronouncing, 
whistling, coughing, and lisping them at 
the same time. Try your skill on zmrzlina 
— you will have to, if you go to Prague 
and want ice cream. Imagine a land where 
hrmi, mrzne, and mzi mean something or 
other. A system of accent marks adds to 
the confusion. They were invented by 
Jan Hus. In the words of another traveler 
in Bohemia, “‘It seems too bad that there 
should be such a blot on an otherwise 
blameless life.” However, everybody 
speaks German. Between themselves, of 
course, they use only Czech, for German 
was the language of the conquest. But a 
foreigner can get anywheye and avoid 
either paralysis of the tongue or famine by 
speaking some German. English is spoken 
freely in Prague and in the larger cities. 

There is more to Czechoslovakia than 
Prague and Bohemia. There is Moravia, 
Slovakia, and Carpathian Russia or 
Ruthenia. A train ride through the country 
is all delight. Much of it is hilly and from 
the high hills float the banners of old 
castles. Startled deer run through the 
well-ordered woods. In the far east, snow 
gleams atop the Carpathians, and there 
is a wildness quite unexpected two days 
from Paris. Everywhere peasants are 
working in the hop fields, in fields of sugar 
beet. Everywhere there are flocks of geese. 
Sunday brings the peasants to church, 
and in those sections where they still wear 
the peasant costume, the landscape is 
gaudy with gay color. In the east, where 
the waters pour down from High Tatra, 
lies genuine “Dracula” country. The 
whole land is ideal for hiking. One needs 
only a phrase book, a willing tongue, and 
an American passport. 

After a journey through the country 
and a stay in a village, | came back to 
Prague. It was my last afternoon and my 
friend was slightly solicitous. “Have you 
been in the museum? Have you seen the 
pottery exhibition? Well then, let’s go 
down the river and meet some people.” 
We went —and thereby did the thing 
which should take all American tourists 
to Prague, to Brn, to Pilsen. The museums 
and the churches and the two-tailed lion 
are the remains of old Bohemia. Its people 
are the hope of future Czechoslovakia. 
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Donatp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Women and the Investment 


Market 


Wane own more than 41,000,000 

shares of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company stock, nearly half of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad stock, and 
about 39 per cent of the Union Pacific 
Railroad stock. It is estimated that 6000 
women own 300,000 shares of Southern 
Railway stocks, worth approximately $39,- 
000,000. From the published statements of 
the United States Steel Corporation it ap- 
pears that, of the individuals who own the 
company’s stocks, about 54,000 are women 
and 81,000 are men. What is probably of 
more significance is the fact that in the 
past ten years the number of women stock- 
holders of this company has increased 25 
per cent, while the number of men stock- 
holders has increased less than 11 per 
cent. Considering that a large amount of 
the stock of the Steel Corporation has been 
sold to employees of the concern in the past 
decade and that the employees are pre- 
dominantly men, this increase in the pro- 
portion of women owners of the company 
is remarkable. 

It has been increasingly evident from 
year to year that women are becoming 
more and more of a factor in American 
finance. Recent estimates have placed the 
number of women investors in this coun- 
try as high as 5,000,000 out of a total esti- 
mate of 20,000,000 investors. Whether the 
figures are approximately correct would be 
difficult to determine, but since women 
outnumber men as stockholders of such 
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huge business organizations as the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the 
chances are that this estimate is an under- 
statement of the case rather than an 
exaggeration. 

Women are playing a greater part in the 
nation’s business each year and seem 
clearly destined to assume a more impor- 
tant niche in the executive positions in 
business and finance. But it is not as exec- 
utives or as captains of industry tha‘ 
women have forged their way to such a 
prominent position in the ownership of 
some of America’s largest industries. The 
great fortunes controlled by women are 
usually acquired by inheritance. The ac- 
tual amassing of those fortunes has usu- 
ally been the work of the men of the 
family. The growing popularity of life in- 
surance and the development of thrift are 
among other factors that are tending to 
increase the part played by women in se- 
curity investments. Most insurance is 
written on male lives. It is only natural 
that those in moderate circumstances 
should insure but one member of the 
family — the breadwinner — in order that 
the family income may not be cut off by 
death. But to an increasingly important 
degree women are taking an interest in 
investments and are diverting their sav- 
ings into securities. This is a normal and 
commendable development. 

To a greater degree than formerly, how- 
ever, women are taking part in the big 
speculative movement which has been 
working upward with gradual crescendo 
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for the last four or five years. Not many 
years ago brokerage houses carried very 
few accounts for women. To-day it is said 
that women’s accounts are increasing 
more rapidly, proportionately, than those 
of men. It is not uncommon now for some 
of the large commission houses and invest- 
ment bankers to have a separate depart- 
ment in charge of a woman, for their 
women customers. As a general proposi- 
tion, however, brokers do not encourage 
women to speculate. In part this is due to 
disagreeable experiences when losses are 
incurred, it being commonly admitted that 
men are better losers than women. But 
generally speaking, the same brokers will 
concede that as investors women ordi- 
narily prove as successful, if not more 
successful, than men in handling their 
financial affairs. 

As far as generalizations may be per- 
mitted, women are better shoppers than 
men. They are also less disposed to rush 
hastily into an investment without con- 
sideration. Ordinarily they show more pa- 
tience with slow investments, whereas 
men are likely to chop a loss short or ac- 
cept a quick profit in the hope of making 
a better speculative profit in something 
that promises to move more rapidly. But 
under such conditions as have existed in 
the security markets in recent years this 
has been an advantage for women, for the 
investors who have made the best returns 
on their money are those who have simply 
bided their time. On the whole, however, 
the bull market in Wall Street which has 
raged continuously since President Coo- 
lidge was elected in 1924 has not proved 
the best test of investment skill, particu- 
larly where the conservation of funds is 
taken into consideration. Very ordinary 
financial judgment may prevent losses in a 
market when the underlying trend of 
prices is upward. A better test will be the 
ability to conserve funds without impor- 
tant loss of principal during periods of un- 
certain or declining price trends; and it 
seems altogether probable that the next 
few years will provide ample opportunity 
for testing the financial judgment of 
women on this score. 

It is not our intention here to go into 
detail as to the essentials of a sound in- 
vestment policy covering the next few 
years. Individual cases differ widely. 
Briefly it can be stated that the first es- 
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sential is that debts incurred, either to 
carry securities or real estate, should be 
liquidated wherever possible. The best ° 
investment anyone can make is to pay off 
the mortgage on his home or to liquidate 
some debt which sooner or later must be 
met. And in the second place, one will 
never go far wrong — if one’s object is to 
conserve capital already accumulated, 
rather than to expand the principal — in 
exchanging stocks which have been greatly 
enhanced in price in recent years for sound 
and conservative bonds. This policy is to 
be recommended even at the risk of a 
moderate reduction in the income return. 


Tue Lure or WorTHLESS 
INVESTMENTS 


It is rather our intention here to men- 
tion some of the pitfalls that are being 
laid along the path to trap the unwary 
speculator or investor. The statement that 
during 1927 worthless and fraudulent se- 
curities to the amount of $700,000,000 
were sold in this country, and that 65 per 
cent of these stocks were purchased by 
women, naturally directs this discussion to 
the attention of women. This statement is 
made on the authority of the recently or- 
ganized National Committee for the Edu- 
cation of Women in Financial Matters.* 
Frankly, to judge from the questions con- 
cerning investments that come daily to the 
office of a financial editor, this statement 
appears to exaggerate the proportion of 
worthless securities purchased by women, 
for by far the larger number of inquiries 
about stocks of doubtful merit are from 
men. But women are less likely, as a group, 
to be familiar with the methods of pro- 
moters and “high-pressure salesmen,” and 
it seems probable that losses sustained by 
women in such promotions have been very 
substantial. 

Direct selling by clean-cut, attractive, 
glib young salesmen who call at the home 
is the oldest and still the most common 
method of distributing fake stocks. It is no 
longer necessary for these individuals to 
make a house-to-house canvass. There are 
easier means of spotting people who have a 
few hundred or a few thousand dollars 
available for such purposes. Lists of stock- 
holders in many of the large corporations 
are available, giving the names and ad- 
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dresses of the owners. In fact, it is under- 
stood that these lists are bought and sold 
by promoters of such enterprises. Probate 
notices supply other sources of informa- 
tion, and there is the ordinary run of pub- 
licity in the newspapers. It was not so 
many years ago that the United States 
Government itself placed in the hands of 
promoters and stock jobbers the best de- 
tails as to the location of prospective cus- 
tomers that has ever been afforded them. 
This was when the Federal Income Tax 
Law required that the names of all Fed- 
eral income tax payers be made public. 
A proposal to revive this outrageous pro- 
vision was barely defeated at the last 
session of Congress. 


TELEPHONES AND SUCKER LIsTs 


Another and more modern practice in 
the distribution of securities of doubt- 
ful merit is through the use of the tele- 
phone. Instances are known where a well 
equipped staff has been maintained by 
promoters solely to use the telephone all 
day long as a method of soliciting. Ex- 
pense is no object. In fact, it is declared 
that long-distance calls usually produce 
the best results. There is a subtle under- 
standing of human nature in this method 
which is hard to combat. The woman 
miles away from New York, Chicago, or 
any of the big cities where this method of 
selling through the “boiler room,” as it is 
called, is used, feels flattered when she is 
informed that “long distance is calling.” 
Often she feels under an obligation to lis- 
ten to the high-pressure selling talk that 
follows. One call is often all that is neces- 
sary. The purchaser is informed that fail- 
ure to accept the opportunity will mean 
the loss of a handsome profit; that the 
offer must be accepted immediately or not 
at all; and that a check for part payment, 
at least, must be forwarded at once. 
Those who have investigated these meth- 
ods declare that it is astonishing how 
large the sums are that are collected from 
would-be speculators. 

Many investors have doubtless been 
mystified by receiving regularly what ap- 
peared to be a financial weekly, purport- 
ing to carry a faithful description of the 
week’s events in Wall Street and other 
financial markets. These papers lift a great 
deal of news which is accurate and thor- 
oughly reliable from the financial columns 
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of the daily papers and from the financial 
journals. But sandwiched in between the 
authentic items on the companies of ma- 
jor industrial importance are items con- 
cerning the particular mining stock, oil 
stock, or other promotional venture which 
the backers of the “tipster sheet” are 
pushing. Such items are designed to stimu- 
late the reader to purchase “for a turn.” 
Often a “question and answer column”? is 
carried on an inside page, in which the 
fake stock is praised in glowing terms and 
some pseudo-questioner is told to pur- 
chase it for enormous profits. The investor 
who receives these publications may not 
know it, but his name is on the “sucker 
list” in Wall Street — and there it will 
stay. Even death does not always erase 
one’s name from a Wall Street sucker list, 
for it is far cheaper to pay postage to a 
dead man than to go to the expense of 
checking up the names on the list. 

Within the past year or two a new 
wrinkle has been devised by the stock 
jobbers. This one takes a leaf out of the 
book of some of the reputable economic 
advisory services. The “sucker lists” are 
flooded with mail purporting to solicit a 
subscription to an advisory service at a 
cost, say, of $10 to $75 a year. Enclosed 
with the offer there is usually a sheet 
recording recommendations~ which are 
claimed to have been given to clients in 
the past on a certain date. They will show 
just how many points investors would 
have made on Radio at 75, Steel at 130, 
General Motors at 129, and so on, if they 
had followed the advice of this particular 
service. So far so good. But there is noth- 
ing to indicate whether this advice was 
actually given before the stocks had ad- 
vanced. Then appears an inoffensive little 
folder made up to appear like addenda 
prepared after the main circular was sent 
to press. This is the catch. It will describe 
a last-moment tip, just received, that X 
Y & Z stock is about to start an immediate 
30-point rise, stating that orders may be 
placed with the sender or with some brok- 
erage firm in league with him. 

There are many legitimate economic 
advisory services. Some of them adopt 
substantially the same advertising meth- 
ods, except for the addenda. They are 
truthful when they state that they gave 
advice on a certain date to buy Radio at 
75, and so on. Most of these organizations 
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accept payment for their service on the 
ground that they give an honest opinion 
and offer the investor the benefit of a cer- 
tain amount of experience in financial 
matters. But it is difficult for the inexpe- 
rienced investor—especially if it be a 
woman who knows nothing about finan- 
cial matters —to distinguish between the 
legitimate adviser and the scoundrel. 


PROTECTION FOR INVESTORS 


Detection and conviction of offenders 
is difficult. Prosecution is opposed vigor- 
ously — and with plenty of money. The 
defendants take advantage of all delays and 
loopholes in the law. And the penalty, 
when it is pronounced, is often ridicu- 
lously inadequate for the crime. One of the 
most notorious swindlers served his last 
sentence for only a year, in a case involv- 
ing the loss of several millions to the pub- 
lic. Two bucket-shop promoters who failed 
in 1922 with debts of over $4,000,000 were 
sentenced in 1923, but four years elapsed 
before they finally entered Sing Sing, and 
they were paroled at the end of one year. 
In 1925 a Boston bucket shop collapsed 
with liabilities exceeding assets by more 
than $5,000,000; but the net sentence was 
a $5000 fine. 

Before the War, losses sustained by the 
public in bucket shops and through the 
sale of worthless securities were but a tithe 
of what they are to-day — and they were 
heavy then. To-day the diversion of the 
public’s funds into worthless ventures is 
approaching dimensions which make it not 
only a scandal, but a serious drawback to 
our economic welfare. At the very least, it 
is weakening the confidence of the inex- 
perienced investor in the security markets; 
and without a constant stream of capital 
directed into our legitimate manufactur- 
ing industries, public utilities, and other 
enterprises, business will suffer. The Bet- 
ter Business Commissions, which exist 
through the subscription of public-spirited 
individuals in nearly all of our large cities, 
are fighting this fraudulent traffic tooth 
and nail, and their advice, which can be 
relied upon, is available free of charge to 
all investors who are in doubt. But the 
surest method of combating the promoter 
of fake stocks is education in financial 
matters; and education, after school days 
are over, is largely a matter of careful and 
well-selected reading. 
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INVESTMENT LITERATURE 


We present to our readers the following list of 
booklets issued by reputable financial houses 
with the belief that they may be helpful 


in the solution of 


STATISTICAL AND CORPORATE MANUAL of the 
American Water Works & Electric Company 
an. subsidiaries, showing the earnings of all 
the various companies, territory served and 
type of business. Copies sent upon request. 
American Water Works & Electric Conipany, 
50 Broad Street, New York City. 


Crass “A” Stock. In addition to a description 
of the priority features of this stock, this 
booklet gives an outline of the Associated Gas 
& Electric System, its established territories, 
diversity of industries served and consistent 
gain in revenue. Associated Gas & Electric 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


Wise Pusiic Beneractions. A booklet pre- 
pared for public-spirited persons planning such 
benefactions and making clear the advantages 
of a standardized form for charitable trusts. 
Bank of New York and Trust Company, 52 
Wall Street, New York. 


Wary CuHatn StorE SECURITIES ARE EXCeEP- 
TIONAL INVESTMENTS. A booklet containing 
a thorough discussion of chain store systems, 
explaining why these securities possess such 
unusually attractive investment features. 
George H. Burr & Company, 57 William 
Street, New York City. 


MONTHLY MARKET LETTER. A diversified list 
of recommended securities, showing their 
market position and the earnings of the 
various companies. Letter forwarded upon 
request. Cassatt & Company, Commercial 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two-CONTINENT INVESTMENT SERVICE. A cir- 
cular describing a special service for Americans 
abroad who desire to keep in touch with the 
New York Stock Market. Europe to New 
York by cable in 1% minutes. Copy upon 
request. de Saint Phalle & Co., 11 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


investment problems. 


THE Care oF Your Securities. A _ booklet 
describing the advantages and small cost of a 
Custody Service Account and outlining the 
numerous services offered security holders, 
such as review of investment holdings, col- 
lecting coupons, notification of maturities, 
etc. Guaranty Trust Company, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


How To JupGE Municipat Bonps. The factors 
which make municipal bonds attractive and 
the points which should be considered in se- 
lecting them are analyzed in this pamphlet. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., 201 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE JoHN Hancock HoME Bupcet. A guide in 
home budgeting, showing the proper appor- 
tionment of income to fit average needs: the 
amount to be allowed for rent, clothes, insur- 
ance and other savings. Budget sheet sent 
upon request by The John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Reasons Wuy. A booklet explaining why first 
mortgage real estate bonds secured by insured 
and guaranteed first mortgages should comprise a 
large proportion of any investment list. Na- 
tional Union Mortgage Company of Baltimore, 
Mackubin Goodrich & Co., Fiscal Agents, 
Baltimore, Md. 


How Mucu SHoutp I Save. This booklet pre- 
sents a graphic answer to this question and 
offers two interesting plans for systematic 
savings, including charts and tables, showing 
accumulated interest on principal by years. 
Old Colony Corporation, 17 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


These booklets may be obtained by addressing the firms listed or 
Financial Department, Forum Magazine, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








Forum Financial Service 


Mr. Donatp Rea Hanson, Editor of *‘Downtown,”’ will be 
glad to give Forum readers his opinion regarding matters of 
investment. No advice regarding speculative operations will 
be given. Postage for reply should be enclosed. Address: Epitor 


**DownTown,”’ 


York, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICITY 


opens a new era of ocean travel 


NEW chapter was written in 
American marine annals 
when the S. S. California, miracu- 
lously quiet and vibrationless, yet 
alive from stem to stern with the 
power of her silent turbines, glided 
out of New York harbor on her 
maiden voyage from coast to 
coast. 


Electricity drives the California 
so efficiently that the fuel bill for 
the initial coast-to-coast trip was 
even less than the Canal tolls. 
Electricity mans the winches, 


bakes the bread, makes the ice, 
polishes the silver. And electricity 
cools the cabins of the California 
and provides her passengers with 
the comforts found in the finest 
hotels. 


This monogram appears on giant motors 
that drive the California; also on 2 
multitude of electric appliances, many 
of them like those in your own home, 
which contribute to the comfort of her 
passengers. 


GENERALELECTRIC 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


tf HIS issue opens with a debate on capital punishment between two 

of the most brilliant lawyers on the American continent. To be 
sure, the question is not a new one. As an institution capital punish- 
ment is as old as the state itself; indeed, it seems probable that the 
state and the hangman’s noose made their début into society hand in 
hand, and only during the last two centuries has any real protest been 
made against the death penalty. 


ih HE present debate makes it clear that the real issue hinges upon 

the responsibility of human beings for the acts they commit. In 
defense of capital punishment are marshaled all the arguments derived 
from centuries of religious training — arguments which insist that 
human beings are responsible for their acts, and therefore, that justice 
consists in meting out rewards and punishments for good and bad 
conduct. Upon this foundation of assumptions have been built, not 
only the present legal systems of the world, but also such beliefs as one 
may entertain concerning a higher justice of rewards and punishments 
after death. Against this set of assumptions the opponents of capital 
punishment have set in battle formation the theories of some of the 
newer schools of psychology. These teach that man is a machine — a 
kind of animated pipe organ that plays its little scale of notes according 
as the winds of chance blow upon it. Carrying this argument to its 
logical conclusion, one may find that there is no such thing as justice, 
for there can be no rewards and no punishments; interest centers upon 
the purely mechanical problem of controlling the environment that 
affects the human machine for good or ill. 


g ges debate is therefore a curious example of the ways in which 

pure theories and philosophical concepts express themselves in 
such practical and tangible matters as the law. The so-called practical 
man is prone to dismiss such theories as pure vaporings and to prefer 
to exercise his mind upon what Mr. H. L. Mencken calls “the cold and 
clammy facts.” But how can the intelligent citizen demonstrate his 
intelligence without understanding the theories that underlie the 
apparent facts? It is the special function of these Forum debates to 
crystallize the currents of modern thought about some specific question 


of the day. 
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AMERICA’S 
PAINLESS 
IMPERIALISM 


By 
John Carter 





A dramatic yet authorita- 
tive account of the method 
of American expansion. 
It includes in its important 
contents a statement of 
American foreign policy 
which everyone has been 
awaiting since the Senate 
refused to ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles. The main sec- 
tions of the book are (1) 
The Basis of American 
World Power; (2) The 
Struggle Between Amer- 
ica and Europe; (3) The 
Future of American Ex- 
pansion. $2.50 










FIVE 
DEANS 


By 
Sidney Dark 





Studies of five English 
deans — Colet in the 16th 
Century, Donne in the 
17th, Swift in the 18th, 
Stanley in the 19th, Dr. 
Inge in the 20th. The 
author considers their rela- 
tion to the movements of 
their time. ‘ This lively 








The most powerful book in its 


appeal to humanitarians 
since MOTHER INDIA! 


Condemned 


TO DEVIL’S ISLAND 
By Blair Niles 


M. HAMBLIN SMITH, Medical 
Officer of H. M. Prison, Birming- 
ham, England, writes Mrs. Niles: 
“‘Having spent the whole of my 





. working life among convicts, I 


would compliment you upon your 
grasp of determinism, and of the 
ultimate responsibility of society 
for the existence of criminals in its 
midst.” 


PROFESSOR HARRY ELMER 
BARNES writes— “I know of 
no other study in any language 
which presents an adequate picture 
of life in the convict colony. Your 
book is veritably an international 
event.” 


Illustrated, $3.00 








WORLD 


DIALOGUES 
IN MODERN 
EDUCATION 


By 


Margaret 
Naumburg 


An unusual book on the 
education of children by 
the founder and director of 
the Walden’School. $3.50 


DOSTOEVSKY 


THE MAN 


AND HIS WORK 


By 
Julius 
Meier-Graefe 
How did Dostoevsky’s 


THE CHILD 
AND THE 






































and readable book.” — 
Nation (London). $2.50 


Houdini 
HIS LIFE STORY 


By 
Harold Kellock 


From the recollections of 
Beatrice Houpini. “An 
entrancing history of a 
most unusual personality, 
well worth reading.” — 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Illustrated, $3.75 












“The Odyssey of a 
Lost Soul” 


VASCO 


By Marc Chadourne 


Life in the South Seas without romance. 
This novel was one of the outstanding 
successes of last winter in Paris. $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


DCT OF ODOT OT OI? 
When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 


chaotic life and his physi- 
cal, social, and spiritual 
misery result in his pro- 
digious books? After con- 
sidering Dostoevsky's 
psychology and the effect 
of the main events of his 
life upon that psychology, 
Mr. Meier-Graefe makes 
detailed analyses of Crime 
and Punishment, The 


Idiot, and The Brothers 
Karamazov. $6.00 


America 


Comes 
of Age 


Andre Siegfried 


Internationally acclaimed 
the best book of late years 
about America. $3.00 
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SEPTEMBER READING 


Dona.p F. Rose 


ART, AND THINGS LIKE THAT 
artists fall out—as they 


VE 

usually do—ordinary men may 
come by their own. Artists seem to live 
perpetually amid the clash of positive 
opinions quite incomprehensible to those 
who do not move within their circles. 
Possibly the disposition to move too much 
in circles is exactly what is wrong with 
artists. 

Two recent books on art are as far 
apart as the poles and manage to con- 
tradict each other roundly and flatly. 
Goncorism, by Elisha K. Kane (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, $3.50), 
undertakes to prove that all is vanity. 
New Dimensions, by Paul T. Frankl 
(Payson & Clarke, $6.00), asserts that 
vanity is everything, or practically every- 
thing. Gongorism uses the evidence of 
antiquity to discount modernity; New 
Dimensions asserts that unless art is close 
to the contemporary, it is not art. 

“Gongorism,” it appears, is a term 
applied to the exuberance and extrava- 
gance of the golden age of Spain — the 
seventeenth century. As the Spanish poet, 
Gongora, bears the blame for his nation’s 
indiscretions, so similar periods elsewhere 
are labeled by their leaders. Euphuism in 
England, Ronsardism in France, Marin- 
ism in Italy are made up of the same sort 
of thing. It is claimed by this book that 
Modernism, though it lacks to date a 


Illustrated 
Section vi 


particular prophet, totters on the very 
edge of a like calamity. So if you wish to 
blast a Modernist into speechless con- 
fusion, you may call him a Gongorist. He 
will not know what you mean, but he will 
know that you have no complimentary 
intention. 


Gongorism was characterized by wild 
absurdities of idea and extravagance in 
style. It threw overboard all convention, 
restraint, and decency in favor of novelty, 
exuberance, and violence. It was full of 


energy, but had no sensible idea of what 
to do with it. Mr. Kane finds it a sure sign 
of decadence, and traces its vicious course 
in all the major arts of the period. For a 
final resounding wallop he asserts that 
modern art, music, architecture, litera- 
ture, and decoration show all the symp- 
toms of the same decadence. 

The book is rich in scholarship and does 
not lack courage. It is a bold man who 
will dismiss El Greco as a decadent, with 
the current market quotations on that 
gentleman fresh in mind. Yet Mr. Kane’s 
explanation of the distortions which make 
El Greco difficult to the average eye is 
certainly more comprehensible than the 
vague ecstasies of most of his admirers. 
We can at least understand what he is 
talking about. 

Mr. Kane does not care for the Wool- 
worth Tower, which he calls “a sort of 
monstrous grain elevator with a steeple,” 
and a typical example of “‘hermaphroditic 
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“As thrilling as a Pirate Narra- 


” 
tive! Harry Hansen in the 


“It's the greatest thing between 
covers come to these aging eyes 
since Trader Horn first had them 


New York World 


— met shipwreck, piracy, mutinies of slaves, 
rebellious crews; he fought, pitched naval battles 
with British cruisers; he was captured; he had hair- 
breadth escapes. On the slave coast, where he landed 
penniless from a slaver to seek employment, he be- 
came a petty king, his “Barracoons” stuffed with 
Negroes, with ivory, gold and grain. 


“His life in Africa is invested with an almost fantastic 
quality. Women stole from their harems to visit him; 
he saw the witch doctors at their work and witnessed 


From front page Book Review 


Popping.” 


PhiladeIphia Public Ledger 


cannibal orgies; he palavered for hours and days in 
royal villages where his visits ended in a reign of 
terror, and men for rum or tobacco betrayed to 
him their children, wives, neighbors; he was con- 
stantly fighting. 


“From any angle Theodore Canot and his book is 
worth your prayerful attention. It stands head and 
shoulders above a great deal of the literature of 
adventure with which we have long been 
familiar.” 


in New York Herald Tribune 


$4 Everywhere 


AN INDIAN JOURNEY 
By Waldemar Bonsels 
A book that gets close to the heart of 
that country, at the same time per- 
saded with the mystery and terror 
which exotic jungles exert upon 
Western minds. Profusely illustrated 
by Harry Brown , 4. 6 « $4.00. 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI— 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Men Atwhiles areSober 
By Stephen Raushenbush 
“A stinging, brilliart nov el about 
the tortuous futility of uncontrol- 
lable desire.”—N. Y. Times. 
$2.50 


The Life &@ Private History 
of Emily Jane Bronte 
By Romer Wilson 
*“Quivering Shadows against Eternal 
Mystery —This is the way we sce 


Emily Jane Brontein this biography 
oN. ¥. Times. « « « 


~ @ $4.00. 


The Cardinal's Mistress 
By Benito Mussolini 
An intensely thrilling book by 


Italy’s Premier which promises 
to top the best seller list . . $2.00. 


PUBLISHERS ‘OF CREATIVE ART—A MAGAZINE OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 
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TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


architecture.” Neither does Paul T. 
Frankl think much of it. Yet New Dimen- 
sions shows a kindlier disposition toward 
the experiments of Modernism, though it 
gives no clear definition of what Modern- 
ism may be. According to Mr. Frankl, 
Modernism is characterized by simplicity, 
continuity of line, contrast, rhythm, and 
sincerity of material. Under such defini- 
tion the pyramids, the Tower of London, 
and the old oaken bucket are excellent 
examples of the modernistic style. Yet 
none of them appears among the hundred 
photographic illustrations —a_ splendid 
picture gallery which is quite worth the 
price of admission. They show examples 
of the new architecture, furniture, fabrics, 
decoration, sculpture, and stagecraft, and 
from them you may draw what conclusion 
you please. Somehow they suggest that 
the modern world worships 
a new trinity of Daring, 
Disturbance, and the High 
Cost of Living. 

Mr. Frankl’s text is brief, 
and after some discursive 
observations on all sorts 
and conditions of art, he 
spends most of his time on 
a primer of interior decora- 
tion. It may be added that 
the face is the portrait of 
the artist as a young man, 
but the voice is the voice of Fifth Avenue. 

In the calmer discussion of literary 
values there is a new book worth reading. 
VaLtues in LireraTurE, by Edward 
Wagenknecht (University ‘of Washington 
Press, $1.25), is an admirable little study 
of the elements of literary criticism, 
originating in a series of college lectures 
but nicely adjusted to a wider audience. 
Its principal virtue is its common sense, 
which declines the fads and fantasies of 
literary experiment and concentrates at- 
tention on the excellencies that have been 
tested by time. Somewhere along the line 
young readers must learn the critical 
habit and discover also that the line of 
least resistance in reading is also the line 
of least profit. Values in Literature will do 
as much as any book can do to keep a 
young reader on an even keel in the 
currents of modern writing. It is especially 
to be recommended to those young writers 
who are holding Pegasus to a jog-trot in 
their attempts to out-Hemingway Ernest. 
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LIGHT READING AND DARK 


T HE CLosEepD GarDEN, by Julian Green 
(Harper’s, $2.50), hardly comes 
under the heading of light refreshments 
for a hot day. It is too heavy for the 
hammock, too solid for summer diet, too 
depressing for recreation. Yet in proper 
season it is a powerful story, and cannot 
be dismissed merely because its theme is 
painful. It is a rather dreadful drama of 
spiritual starvation —a story of a life 
without windows, of intolerable loneliness 
denied the guidance of light or the warmth 
of another understanding heart. Every 
thought and impulse, every current of 
young life is thrown back by the prison 
walls of circumstance, to feed a solitary 
and consuming fire. Behind the quiet 
veil of a drab life is a soul in torment and 
a mind that feeds on itself, 
and the catastrophe of a 
human spirit revealed at 
last in madness. 

To this dark story there 
is no shred of relief. Casual 
opinion might declare its 
abysmal gloom and fatality 
preposterous. But the au- 
thor works with inexorable 
sureness. With infinite pains 


Juutan Green he sets the stage, until 


there is nothing missing and 
nothing superfluous. An ugly house in 
France, a miserable autocrat of a father, 
an older sister distorted more in mind 
than body by disease, a few faded lives 
of neighbors, an iron fence and locked 
gate, blank walls, housetops and horizons 
seen through mists of rain — these are the 
girl’s world and from it she has no foot- 
hold of escape. Nor can the reader find 
one. But there is more than this surface of 
truth, for Mr. Green knows too well what 
he is about to put his faith in scene 
painting. There is equal integrity in his 
psychology, for it is not the synthetic 
psychology of pedagogue or scientist. 
Only the eye of the true novelist can see 
that quiet and calm may veil the devastat- 
ing storms of the spirit. Only he holds the 
key to the closed garden where a soul is 
in the grim company of its fears and 
doubts and desires. 
To say, as it has been said, that this 
story outrages the probabilities of this 
year of grace and feminine emancipation, 
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Shall I Buy “BAmsr’? 


This actual photograph was 
taken in The Beacon Book 
Shop, situated in the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York. It was 
posed especially for an ad. 
But the scene has taken place 
countless times in this partic- 
ular shop, as well as in book- 
stores all over America. Sinc¢ 
it is impossible to photograph 
the questions and thoughts 
that arise in the mind of this 
man, let us imagine what 
some of them are, and answer 


briefly: 
1 about this particular book? 
Possibly one of the rea- 
sons is that Bambi has been 
distributed to members of 
TheBook-of-the-MonthClub, 
who have started the talk. If 
one of your friends is a mem- 
ber ask him what he thought 
of Bambi. Another reason is 
that Bambi is altogether dif- 
ferent from other books that 
have been published. A deer 


is the central character— 


Why is there so much talk 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 





which immediately raises an- 


other question: 
2 animal story—how can I 
possibly find enjoyment in 
reading this one? \t is our belief 
that nine out of ten people 
feel exactly the same way be- 
fore reading Bambi. In fact, 
the book was almost not pub- 
lished because the publishers’ 
readers had no desire to wade 
through an animal story. 
Those who read Bambi will 
experience the same surprised 
delight that occurs upon 
meeting some congenial com- 
panion who had been dreaded 


in anticipation. 
4 of Bambi? Although the 
space in this page does 
not permit the reproduction 
of even a few of the tributes, 
in our career as publishers we 
have never brought out a 
book that has met with a 
more universally favorable 


I never have enjoyed an 


What do the critics think 


response. (A booklet contain- 
ing some of the reviews has 
been prepared which will be 
sent post-free upon applica- 
tion to Essanpgss, Dept. B., 
37 W. 57th St.) Meanwhile, 
the man in the photograph is 
referred to John Galsworthy’s 
foreword in the book. 


Why not wait and borrow a 

copy from a friend? There 

isnoreason why—in the 
advertising vernacular—‘‘you 
must read this book tonight.” 
It will be as enjoyable next 
week, or next year. By all 
means borrow a copy. If after 
reading it you feel that you 
want a copy of your own, 
you will find it a carefully 
and beautifully made book, 
printed in large type, and 
made to be enjoyed ten years 
hence as well as now. Bambi 
by Felix Salten is available 
at all bookstores, price $2.50. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
Publishers, 37 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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is simply to announce a spiritual astig- 
matism. The tragedy of the closed garden 
is everywhere, even though it bear no 
obvious fruit in madness. Our own realists 
— Dreiser, Anderson, O’Neill — have dis- 
covered it and disturbed our careless 
confidence that all’s well with the world. 
Most of us have heard its echoes, though 
its full tragedy is hidden behind the walls 
that breed and nourish it. But Julian 
Green sees it whole and writes of it with 
full and sombre sympathy; writes of it 
also in masterly fashion that survives all 
the hazards of translation from his 
adopted French. When the book is done, 
the reader will find sitting at his elbow 
those ancient teachers, Pity and Terror, 
whose disturbing company will not readily 
be forgotten. 

These are deep waters, and we may 
come up for air to the more tolerable 
world of John Galsworthy and take a last 
mouthful of the Forsyte Saga. In Swan 
Sone (Scribner’s, $2.50) the long legend 
comes to an end, principally for the 
Shakespearean reason that the chief 


character is dead. Soames Forsyte, after 
a belated visit to the homes of his an- 
cestors to see where they came from, has 
departed into eternity to see where they 


have gone. So long as he lived, his creator 
might have gone on, world without end, 
patching new patterns into an old design; 
but with his own hand he has broken the 
thread and tied a last knot. It is too bad, 
but Soames Forsyte could not live for- 
ever, though he showed every inclination 
to do so. He has seemed almost indestruct- 
ible, and his formidable but familiar 
figure has justified some rather thin 
stories. Now that he is gone, we may be 
able to take Mr. Galsworthy calmly 
again. 

The Forsyte formula has proved a 
profitable one for all concerned. It is a 
triumph for the familiarity that breeds 
contentment, for as long as a Forsyte 
remained on earth we followed faithfully 
his fortunes and those of his attendant 
spirits. Without him they really don’t 
amount to much. Swan Song is a further 
story of Fleur — that desperate and some- 
what tiresome young lady with an im- 
ported French flavor — who continually 
contrives against the virtue of the highly 
respectable and ostentatiously Anglican 
Jon. She is defeated, frustrated, and dis- 
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appointed, but it seems to make little 
real difference. 

No matter how engrossing the play, the 
curtain falls inevitably with a dull spiritual 
thud. Swan Song is the last act, a better 
act than The White Monkey or The Silver 
Spoon, but paying penalty to the final 
curtain. There is something theatrical and 
yet inconsequent in Soames’ exit, which 
may, to be sure, be exactly as the author 
intended. On the other hand, it may be 
that there was no other way to be rid of 
him. At any rate, Galsworthy hit him on 
the head with a picture frame as a final 
demonstration of the vanity of human 
possessions, and thereupon pulled down 
the curtain. 

Maurice Bedel won the Goncourt prize 
with JEROME, OR THE LaTITUDE oF LovE 
(Viking, $2.00) and it has now been trans- 
lated to give us an authentic taste of 
French comedy. It concerns a true son of 
France who also knows what the world 
expects of a Frenchman. Poor Jerome 
takes all his Gallic susceptibilities and 
experience to Scandinavia, falls headlong 
in love with its frozen beauties, personifies 
them in one vigorous maiden, and woos 
her with all his native and acquired tech- 
nique. His first calamity is that this woo- 
ing is woefully wasted on the frozen air; 
his second overtakes him when the 
maiden finally discovers what he is talking 
about and takes him too generously to 
her bosom. So by mutual consent he runs 
away again, back to a land where they at 
least have sensibility enough to turn down 
the light on a romantic moment. He learns 
that love has its latitudes, and that the 
French version is copyrighted by custom 
and climate, its translation forbidden in 
all other countries — especially the Scan- 
dinavian. It is vastly amusing and adroitly 
done, and the author skates gracefully 
over thin ice without a single alarming 
moment. A Nordic pen could never contrive 
such elegant impertinence to the Seventh 
Commandment. 


LUDWIG’S GOSPEL 


3 MIL LUDWIG’S Son or Man 
(Boni & Liveright, $3.00) must be 
read in a spirit of fairness to the author; 
else it is better not read at all. It is the 
life story of Jesus as the son of man, 
never as the Son of God, and the author 
at no time concedes that he is on holy 
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IMPORTANT MACMILLAN FALL BOOKS 


John Cameron’s 


Odyssey 
Edited by Andrew Farrell 


HRILLING wrecks, sudden 

death, storms, hungry months 
on a deserted island, cannibals, sav- 
age chiefs, heathen rites, drunken 
traders, Spanish dons, rogues, mur- 
derous fights—all crowd the pages 
of this true tale of the adventures 
of Captain John Cameron, a salty sailor of the 
old clipper era. Exotic scenes give the book a 
colorful background. Crisis piled on crisis im- 
parts a sort of breathless interest which few 
imaginative works achieve. Illustrated $4.00 





career. 


O more gaudy figure than Jim Fisk ever swaggered across the American 
scene. As country peddler, circus man, Civil War profiteer, speculator, 
manipulator of railways, co-conspirator with Jay Gould in the famous “Black 
Friday” scandal, corruptor of judges, friend of Boss Tweed, impresario, 
and debonair man-about-town, “Jubilee Jim” spun out the flashy melodrama 
of his life. The tale is told by Robert Fuller with the great gusto which 


always marked Jim Fisk’s manner of living. 


The Graphic Bible 


By Lewis Browne 


T= author of This Believing World has here 
presented the entire Bible drama in a series 
of animated maps and charts accompanied by 
a brilliant explanatory text. The scriptural 
narrative becomes as real as a contemporary 
adventure. $2.50 





LENIN 


Thirty Years of Russia 
By Valeriu Marcu 


oo was one of the giants of this gen- 
eration. Out of nameless depths he 
made his way into the Kremlin as abso- 
lute ruler. His amazing life is recounted 
here in a new-style biography which lit- 
erary connoisseurs declare reads like a 
novel. This is the first full-length study 
of the man and his work since death closed his remarkable 
Illustrated $5.00 


JUBILEE JIM 


The Life of Col. James Fisk, Jr. 
‘By Robert H. Fuller 





Masks in a 


Pageant 
By William Allen White 


a of American politics 
from the spacious days when 
Mark Hanna and Richard Croker were 
bandmasters to Big Bill Thompson's 
current ballyhoo in Chicago. William 
Allen White has watched this gor- 
geous spectacle for forty years and has 
now written an appropriately gorgeous book 
about the dominant figures in the parade — 
Bryan, McKinley, Roosevelt, Platt, Taft, 
Harding, Al Smith, Calvin Coolidge, Harrison, 
Cleveland, Wilson. Illustrated $5.00 


Schumann-Heink 


The Last of the Titans 


‘By Mary Lawton 


HE life of Mme. Schumann- 

Heink is likea romance from 
an old story book—another 
Cinderella who rose through 
early struggles to fame and 
success on the concert and 
operatic stage. Illustrated $5.00 


Illustrated $5.00 





Francis Joseph of Austria 
By Joseph Redlich 


_ last European monarch of the old school, 
and the epitome of all that it represented, 
ruled in Austria through sixty years extraordi- 
narily rich in historical events. This study of 
his life is worthy of the subject. I//ustrated $4.00 
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ground. This of itself would give no of- 
fense, but Ludwig soon forgets his avowal 
not to shake the faith of believers in 
Christ’s divinity. In the end he does noth- 
ing else. He preaches subtly and dogmat- 
ically that Jesus is a man, a self-deluded 
man, self-committed to a logical destiny 
on the cross. 

For those on the edge of doubt this is 
a devastating book, unless its author is 
also brought to judgment. For this pur- 
pose his own words will serve. His de- 
clared purpose is to present a biographical 
portrait and his only sources are the 
familiar Gospels. He finds the record 
lacking in serial arrangement and adjusts 
it to his purpose. He avoids much that is 
important because he cannot fit it to his 
picture, and finds reason enough for such 
omissions in the disagreements of the 
lower criticism. He includes such miracles 
as may be explained by a preposterous 
idea of personal magnetism and makes 
them a vital factor in his own interpre- 
tation; the others he ignores. He affirms 
that nothing is added, and while he is 
scrupulous as to sayings and doings, he 
adds what he pleases to the inner life of 
his subject. He insists that his purpose is 
to give substance to faith by showing 
Jesus as “a real and intensely human 
figure”; yet he contrives to make him 
curiously unreal and singularly lacking in 
fundamental human attributes. 

Finally, he states that his interpretation 
“aspires, at least, to be in harmony with 
the spirit of our own time.” Here he is on 
safe ground. Nineteen centuries have 
believed that Jesus was God; the twen- 
tieth finds man busy remaking God to 
his own image. The Son of Man does so 
with more skill than conscience, since in 
spirit it denies the only available record. 
Far from making the record more in- 
telligible thereby, it simply converts all 
into legend and makes the Word of God of 
no effect by adorning it with new tradi- 

tions. 

The Son of Man conceals behind a false 
sentimentalism and a glamour of historical 
detail a plain purpose to deny the Christ 
—an intention which is legitimate but 
would be more creditable if more honestly 
declared. To claim that it reveals Jesus 
is absurd. The Gospels themselves have 
done so for close to two millenniums, and 
neither medieval art nor the picture 
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TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


postcard compositions of Hollywood have 
done more than becloud or debase the 
vision. Those who doubt it may read 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John as 
carefully as they will read Emil Ludwig 
and make their own choice of realities. 


POLITICS AND PERSONALITIES 


N answer to a rather pressing question 

there appears Wuo’s Hoover? by 
Villiam Hard (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), who 
was evidently inspired by prophetic 
vision or inside information to greet the 
Republican nominee with a ready-made 
biography. Despite its careful disclaimer 
of partisan interest, this was intended, 
beyond question, for a campaign docu- 
ment. It fails to fill the bill. It shows that 
Mr. Hoover is a scholar and a gentleman, 
a first-class engineer. and executive, a 
patron saint of oppressed and unfortunate 
peoples, and a man who, despite the en- 
durance of a Quaker conscience, plays the 
political game according to the rules. 
It fails to contribute much to his electoral 
chances because it fails to dramatize Mr. 
Hoover to the taste of the American 
electorate. In this capable and honest 
study of a capable and honest man there 
is no sign of the flame of divine appoint- 
ment above the Hoover head, and such 
a flame Americans will have even though 
they have to manufacture it. 

This does not mean that Mr. Hoover is 
out of reach of the presidential purple 
simply because he cannot swing a big 
stick or wear a two-gallon hat, but it 
does reveal the Republican weakness in 
the present campaign.Thereare no dramat- 
ics about Mr. Hoover — not even the 
mystery of dramatic silences. He stands 
on his record, which is here well and fairly 
written. But it is a pet paradox of de- 
mocracy that it rarely rewards its public 
servants for the strict sake of their deserts. 
The nation owes Mr. Hoover much, but 
it will not necessarily pay the bill with 
the Presidency. If he is defeated, it will 
be because this debt is not enough when 
a more dramatic figure is in the field 
against him. 

Far more to the point in our present 
perplexities is a new book from England, 
Tue American Heresy, by Christopher 
Hollis (Sheed & Ward, 8s. 6d.). Before 
reading this, your sense of humor should 
be thoroughly overhauled and tested 
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TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


both in forward and reverse; for if you 
can endure only a one-way wit, you will 
find here some uncomfortable moments 
and probably finish by frothing at the 
mouth. Mr. Hollis did not write this book 
for our entertainment, instruction, or 
flattery — which is exactly what makes 
it valuable to us. 

He calls his book “fa study of the 
decline and fall of American Republican- 
ism,” and of “a continent gone wrong.” 
The catastrophe began, he says, when a 
man wrote, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident’ — and then enunciated doc- 
trines by no means self-evident. He pre- 
sents his argument by means of four 
biographies: - Jefferson, who formulated 
the tenets of democracy; of Calhoun, who 
died for them and with them; of Lincoln, 
who compromised them; and of Wilson, 
who made them a travesty. As back- 
ground to these unkindly portraits he 
gives a swift and brilliant survey of 
American history, better proportioned 
and vastly more entertaining than nine- 
tenths of those of American historians. 
It is hard to recall any single book that 
so clarifies our complex national ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Hollis makes the consistent mis- 
take of insisting that the world shall not 
move. He grumbles because the nation 
spanned the continent, because the na- 
tional centre of gravity shifted out of the 
South, because the current of American 
life changed its course and left ancient 
ideals and convictions high and dry. He 
would perhaps be astonished to find how 
lively the old doctrines of states’ rights, of 
personal freedom, and of the dignity of 
the ballot have become in a modern 
campaign. He would be equally astonished 
to hear politicians appealing passionately 
to the discredited documents of democ- 
racy, especially since he would be shrewd 
enough to know that they were chiefly 
talking through their hats in the con- 
fidence of complete ignorance of their 
implications. 

Mr. Hollis is a wit of the first water and 
the American scene gives him plenty of 
targets. He is equally unsparing of his 
English neighbors. There are a hundred 
good things in the book and as many 
unkind ones. 

Mr. Hollis would probably detect the 
last trump of the abomination of desola- 
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tion in the revelations of PressuRE 
Pouitics by Peter Odegard (Columbia 
University Press, $3.50). This tells the 
story of the Anti-Saloon League, under 
whose guidance the American, as Mr. 
Hollis says, “has allowed a tenth-rate, 
sectarian police- regulation to be imported 
into his constitution,’ > and which is now 
devoting its energies to keeping it there. 
This book is a revelation of the way in 
which it was done and permits us to 
reflect on the morality of the deed; it 
takes no sides but tells much that both 
sides would prefer to keep to themselves. 
Its most revealing sentence is quoted from 
The American Issue, official organ of the 
League. “Let no church open its doors 
merely for the sake of having a League 
speaker come in and preach a temperance 
sermon. That is the least and most in- 
significant element involved.” There, 
OQ Americans, is the rub. Who talks 
to-day of temperance? What would you 
give for its return? 


FRESH VENISON 


MBI, by Felix 
Shuster, $2.50) 


Salten (Simon & 
, tells of the life of a 
It is a de- 
“nature book,” 
a story full of elemental drama, and a 
simple, truthful allegory of the life of 
man. Its charm is hard to define, as diffi- 
cult to capture as the delight of forest 
sights and sounds or the pungency of 
earth smells, as elusive as the magic that 
draws men on foot through wooded 
trails. This incantation is compounded of 
infinite details and impressions, which 
make fresh and true the story of Bambi, 
the deer. 

Here animals, birds, and insects talk 
freely of their own affairs and of the name- 
less “He” in whose hands is death. There 
have been other books in which beasts 
speak with tongues, but none like this. 
Kipling’s animals talk well — too well, in 
fact, and always with their master’s 
voice. The world of Bambi talks our 
tongue, but the thoughts are its own. 
Such an illusion is possible only because 
Felix Salten loves nature profoundly and 
simply, and because he is a poet, speaking 
the universal language of the living world. 
Such a book is indifferent to national 
boundaries and is written for children no 
less nor more than for their elders. 


deer in the Viennese woods. 
lightful and appealing 
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Leading 
Authorities 


are saying: 


Christopher Morley 


“The Dictionary i is a grand 
piece of work.” 


Harvard University 
“I am greatly pleased 
with this book. The ety- 
mologies and definitions of 
words are most concisely 
and clearly set forth.”— 
Bliss Perry, Prof. of Eng- 
lish Literature. 


University of Chicago 

“a _real advance in the 
art of dictionary making.” 
—Max Mason, President. 


University of Virginia 
“I am _ impressed by its 
scholarship, its simplicity 
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sion in it of the new words 
of the last decade.”—Ed- 
win A. Alderman, Presi- 
dent. 


Columbia University 
“Both in content and me- 
chanical makeup I find this 
book remarkably effective.” 

—M. B. Hiilegas, Prot. of 
Education. 


Brown University 


“I marvel that you have 
gotten so much information 
in so small a space.” — 
W.H. P. Faunce, President. 


Journal of Education 


““— An achievement little 
short of marvelous.” 
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MOPERN in vocabulary, definitions and typography. 
New throughout from A to ZYTHUM. New in defini- 
tions that clearly tell you what you want to know—up-to- 
date in pronunciation and spelling—new in its presentation 





, (no other dictionary lists the important present-day meaning first). You 


will keep this dictionary ever-handy for constant reference, because it 
meets today’s needs. 


—because it is AUTHORITATIVE 


Its authority is unquestionable. Scholarly specialists from every field 
compiled it under the direction of William Dodge Lewix, A. M., Pd. D., 
Litt. D.; Henry Seidel Canby, Ph. D., and Thomas K’*te Brown, Jr., 
Ph. D. It is endorsed and used by leading colleges and universities. You 
will turn to it as an authority, because authorities produced it, and 
authorities acclaim it. 
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words in the language. 3000 original drawings and 8 color plates amplify 
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It is encyclopedic in scope, containing historical, Biblical, biographical 
and scientific data, including a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. More 
and more you will refer your word questions to this book, because it 
does not disappoint you. 


—because it is SIMPLIFIED 


Large type, selected by scientific tests, makes it easy to read. The 
definitions are so simple and complete that only a single reference is 
needed. Its 1500 pages are printed on thin, durable Bible paper, making 
it convenient in handling despite its wealth of information. Here is a 
dictionary you will use—a vital, modern, authoritative aid to your 
business and social vocabulary. 


Judge it for yourself—examine it at any modern bookstore 
or stationer’s—or send the coupon. Use the book in your 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. —Keats 


THE POPE AND THE PEOPLE 


CATHOLICISM AND THE AMERICAN Minp, 
by Winfred Ernest Garrison; Willett, 
Clark & Colby, $2.50 


Reviewed by Joun Jay CuapMan. 


oh HIS is a book that many have long 
been waiting for. It is an account of 
the history, the claims, and the organiza- 
tion of the Roman Church. These matters 
are set forth with extraordinary lucidity 
and restraint by a learned and very dis- 
tinguished Protestant professor of history. 
His wish is to make them comprehensible 
to the American mind, and he does this 
with such literary talent that it is hard to 
lay down the book without finishing it at 
a sitting. 

Inasmuch as criticism of the Roman 
Church has been closed in our daily press 
ever since Governor Smith said the last 
word on it, nothing could be more timely 
than this frank and benevolent opening up 
of the subject. Mr. Garrison’s volume will 
excite discussion in families and clubs and 
at social meetings. It will tend to stimu- 
late and let loose private opinion. It is not 
only a valuable book of reference, contain- 
ing an immense number of dates, figures, 
and facts about matters which to most 
men are mere names and reminiscences, 
and as to which they would gladly know 
more. It is a popular survey of the whole 
subject that it deals with. Mr. Garrison 
gives, for instance, what he conceives to be 
the inner Roman view of the mission of 
the Catholic Church. He treats of the tem- 
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poral power; of the infallibility of the 
Pope; of the conflicts between Church and 
State on marriage, property, the schools, 
etc.; of Governor Smith’s reply to Mr. 
Marshall; of the legends of Catholic tol- 
eration; of the Propaganda; of the 
Church’s recent relapse into medizvalism. 
He gives a clear statement about Modern- 
ism, a clear account of the suppression of 
the American Idea (Archbishop Ireland, 
etc.), and makes a very astute literary 
criticism of the recent books which claim 
a special poetic endowment for the Roman 
Catholic temperament. 

Mr. Garrison deals throughout the vol- 
ume with such facts and ideas as may be 
gathered from the literature of the sub- 
ject. He does not pretend to give a survey 
of the practical struggles, the antago- 
nisms, and the incidents of the conflict 
which is now actually in progress in the 
United States. He is admirable when he 
expounds the idea that the Roman Church 
is based on authority — the authority of a 
single man, the Pope—and when he 
shows that such a system attacks the basic 
beliefs of the American citizen. But he does 
not illustrate this view by the story of 
some case which came under his notice 
yesterday. Such cases are only to be real- 
ized when one meets them in the street. 
The book is intended to illuminate the 
mind of the reader, so that he may under- 
stand them when he comes across them in 
real life. 

Mr. Garrison gives a truly imposing 
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magazine as an example! 


Aninteresting illustration of why 


over 85,000 book-readers belong 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club 


r you are a boox-reader, you are thumbing 
more or less carefully through these pages 
to learn what you can about the new books. 
Advertisements of most of the reputable pub- 
lishers are represented here. Some of the de- 
scriptions of the books willimpress you; others 
you will set down as “‘blurbs."* Now and then, 
perhaps—not often—something in you will 
click. ‘‘There’s a book I surely want to read. 
I mustn't miss it!”’ 


Fine! And then what happens? 


Judging from the past, what are the chances 
of your reading the few books that you are so 
sure you will enjoy, that you know other 
people of like taste with you are now reading 
and discussing, and that will be a genuine dep- 
rivation to you if you miss? How often in the 
past have you experienced that “‘click,’’ and 
then, through oversight and forgetfulness, 
done nothing whatsoever about it! 


This common experience, we feel, is the 
chief reason for the phenomenal rise of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club to a membership of 
over 85,000 in two years; its system effectually 
prevents you from missing the new books you 
are particularly keen to read. They are handed 
to you by the postman, so that you can’t over- 
look or forget to obtain them! 


There are other great conveniences: First, 
you read the important new books af once, 
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in reading ‘‘ads’’ about books, there is sub- 
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about books. 

These advance reports not only keep you 
thoroughly and reliably informed about all 
the important new literature of the day; they 
also mean a great deal more than ordinary 
reviews. For if you take any book upon the 
combined recommendation of these five judges, 
and after reading it disagree with their opinion 
about it, you may return it. You are thus fully 
protected in all your book purchases, as well as 
being safeguarded against missing the books 
you want to read. 

And what is the cost of these sensible and 
unique conveniences for book-readers? NOTH- 
ING! You pay only for the books you take, 
and the same price as if you got them from the 
publisher himself by mail. You may, if you 
wish, take as few as four books a year, out of from 
150 to 200 that are reported upon to you by 
the Selecting Committee. 

Find out how this system operates. It is 
working, smoothly and satisfactorily, for over 
85,000 book-readers of the same type as your- 
self. Mail the coupon below for full informa- 
tion; it will not obligate you in any way. 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


enumeration of the various forms of Ro- 
man Catholic propaganda now at work in 
the United States. But he does not make a 
survey of the social results of this prop- 
aganda. There is one outcome of the 
Roman Church in America which is be- 
coming obvious to everyone: namely, the 
segregation of our Roman Catholic popu- 
lation into a conscious, moral unity —a 
unity which throws upon each individual 
the duty to become a propagandist of his 
faith. Every Roman Catholic in America 
must help to forward his co-religionists in 
every way, both spiritually and practi- 
cally. The Roman Church acts as a secret 
society of self-help. The obligation of 
every good Catholic among us is not only 
to help the faithful but to punish the out- 
sider and the backslider. This explains 
much that has long been familiar to us in 
our political life. Let any man — whether 
Protestant or Catholic —be known as 
hostile to Rome, and his income is threat- 
ened. If such a man keeps a newspaper 
stand or is a fireman in a town where 
Catholics are in control, he is moved off 
his corner or discharged from his job with- 
out mercy. This system we are familiar 
with in politics; but it is an unwelcome 
discovery to find that the system has been 
expanded from politics into every form of 
business. The propaganda has tended to 
weld the Catholics into an underground 
business association. 

It is through this sort of business pres- 
sure that free speech about the Roman 
question has been all but suppressed in the 
United States. No man dares to refer to 
the subject. A kind of unwholesome reign 
of terror is in the air when Rome is men- 
tioned. To bring back free speech about 
the Roman Church has become the first 
duty of every American citizen. The way 
to help bring back free speech is to prac- 
tise it; and this book of Mr. Garrison’s is a 
notable sign of the times and gives hope 
that our newspapers will, under the pres- 
sure of a public demand, throw open their 
columns to the most enduring of all the 
issues raised by the present presidential 
campaign —the Roman Church. No doubt 
it will raise cries of “‘ religious intolerance.” 
But since the Catholic Church is more 
than a religious organization, it cannot 
plead benefit of clergy and demand that 
its activities be protected from public 
criticism by a sacred taboo. 
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A Statesman’s Birds 


THe Cuarm or Birps, by Lord Grey, 
Viscount of Fallodon; Stokes, $3.00. 
Reviewed by SamMuEL ScoviLLe, Jr. 


ROR GREY, Viscount of Fallodon, is 

not only a brilliant statesman, hav- 
ing been for eleven years Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, but is also one of 
Britain’s foremost authorities on birds. 
The Charm of Birds, Lord Grey’s latest 
book, has the charm of simple, direct prose 
much in the style of Jefferies — that mas- 
ter of all English nature writers. Although 
the book is on British birds it is full of in- 
terest to American readers. One of the first 
things that caught my attention was the 
note that in the original manuscript of the 
“Ode to the Nightingale,” now in the pos- 
session of Lord Crewe, Keats had first 
written “ Magic casements opening on the 
foam of keelless seas in faéry lands for- 
lorn.” Afterward he had scratched out 
“‘keelless”’ and substituted “perilous,” 
making those lines, which Kipling con- 
siders as the height of British poesy, read 
as they are to-day. 

Of the nightingale’s song Lord Grey 
writes that it has compass, variety, and 
astonishing power, but is fitful, broken, 
and restless —a song to hear but not to 
live with. The nightingale also sings in 
daylight and then, waiting until all other 
birds have stopped, sings throughout the 
night. We have no night singer in this 
country except the whippoorwill and the 
screech owl, whose call, in spite of the ill- 
fitting name, is really an exquisite minor 
song. Lord Grey ranks the British bird 
songs which most appeal to him as the 
nightingale, curlew, eider drake, and 
blackbird. President Roosevelt, | remem- 
ber, considered the blackbird as the best 
songbird he heard in England, and Lord 
Grey writes that he would not exchange it 
for the nightingale. 

When I read of *‘ White Feather,”’ Lord 
Grey’s robin redbreast who came back to 
him for two years, I wanted to tell him 
about the pure white robin (really a “ mi- 
gratory thrush”) which nested in my yard 
at Haverford last year. 

In closing this appreciation of Lord 
Grey’s delightful book I would be remiss 
in not mentioning the part Lady Grey has 
in it. Her description of thrusting her head 
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How TEN THOUSAND AMERICANS 
BROUGHT A PRICELESS LIBRARY 
\ WITHIN YOUR REACH / / 


OR sixty years Edwin Markham, Dean of 

American poets, has adventured joyously 
among the immortals, reading, sifting, selecting, for 
his personal library of best-loved poems. Inspired by 
the rarity of the grand old man’s treasure, we sug- 
gested issuing his collection for the poetry lovers of 
America. Mr. Markham hesitated. “It was not 
made for publication,” he said. “I have not col- 
lected ALL the GOOD poetry, just the BEST!” 


But when our proposal became known publicly, let- 
ters poured in like an avalanche — over ten thou- 
sand of them — begging to share the fruits of Edwin 
Markham’s long search. “Ten thousand lovers of 
poetry can not be denied,” said this great-hearted 
poet. And so we have the unusual privilege of 
offering 










Edwin Markham/’s Personal Collection 


of the World’s Most Thrilling Poetry 


The most stirring revelations of the romance and 
adventure, the beauty and inspiration, the wisdom 
and culture of all ages and all nations - - - 


Life, in its stark reality or its mystic beauty; passion, with its 
gate to Heaven and its gate to Hell; dreams or deeds of daring, 
wisdom or whimsicality — it is through poetry that all these 
come most straight into your mind and heart. That is why po- 
etry is truly the undying voice of humanity, the imperishable 
record of its hopes, its achievements, its struggles and its joys. 
Here is a far-flung theatre of delightful entertainment. Here is 
the deepest source of knowledge. Here is the surest path to 
self-culture. 


800 Poets - - 2000 Poems 
10 Volumes Bound As Two 


At Half the Original Cost 


The scope of this collection is unprecedented. Here is the BEST 
of American poetry from 1752 to the present; the BEST of 
British poetry from the 7th century up to to-day; the BEST 
translations from the poetry of France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
the Orient, Ireland, Scandinavia, Greece, Rome, and all the rest 
of the world. The most important poets in the world’s history are 
represented by their finest achievements. Here you will find all 
those famous quotations that play so important a part in the 
conversation and reading of cultured people; you will see them 
in their original settings and understand and enjoy them better. 
The Introduction by Edwin Markham and his comments on the 
individual authors are enormously valuable in themselves. They 
make a fascinating reading course in literature. 

Originally this great collection was published in TEN volumes 


priced at $25.00. Now a special edition has been prepared in 
TWO volumes priced at just half. The fine bible paper used re- 


duces the bulk of the two books together to less than four inches, 
although they contain 3243 pages! The binding is attractive, 
dark gray linen, good looking and very durable, with titles 
stamped in gold. 


Sent for Free Examination 
Easy Monthly Payments 


Because it is impossible to give you a full appreciation of this 
really amazing work in so brief an announcement as this, we 
offer to place these two volumes in your hands with absolutely 
no cost or obligation to you. Examine them carefully. If you are 
not delighted, return the books and owe nothing. If you decide to 
keep them, remit $3.50, and $3.00 a month thereafter for three 
months — $12.50 in all, which is just half the original price. This 
special edition is limited and is going fast. Act quickly. Send the 
coupon below. 


Pam n nan n snr nnn 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
50 West 47th St., New York 


Send me for examination Edwin Markham’s collection THE 
BOOK OF POETRY in two volumes. Within ten days of 
receipt I will either return the books or remit $3.50 as a first 
payment and $3.00 a month for three months thereafter — 
$12.50 in all. . 

(Forum 9-28) 
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into the blossoms of an apple tree and 
looking into the nest of an English gold- 
finch not ten inches away, and her lovely 
description of a British “Dawn Chorus” 
— a tapestry translated into song with the 
mistle thrush, the merle, and the mavis 
all taking part — have made me highly 
resolve to spend next May in England. 


What Is Religion? 


An ApproacH TO THE PsYCHOLOGY OF 
Reuicion, by J. Cyril Flower; Har- 


court, Brace, $3.50. 
Reviewed by James H. Leusa. 


THING has to be lost before its val- 
aN ue is fully realized. This aphorism 
has its exceptions, but it seems to be true 
of religion. The increasingly common re- 
jection of the religions is accompanied in 
certain circles by an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the value of “religion.” What this 
really means depends, of course, upon 
what the disbelievers in the religions in- 
tend by “religion.” It is easy enough to 
define the religions of the past and of the 
present — the historical religions; it is 
quite another matter to come to an under- 
standing of what “religion” might or 
should be. 

Anyone unfamiliar with the curious 
trend of thought best represented by the 
French Sociologist, Durkheim, may well 
be amazed when reading in this Disserta- 
tion offered at Cambridge University for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, that 
gods are no essential part of religion: “The 
essential psychological mark of religion,” 
“the most exalted form of religious ex- 
perience” is, Flower tells us, something 
present “in the most primitive mani- 
festations of superstition, whether magic, 
fetishism, or animism.” That essential psy- 
chological mark is the attitude assumed 
when in the presence of a situation recog- 
nized as new and as beyond our power of 
adequate control. 

Has not Herbert Spencer said long ago, 
“The vital element in all religions” is 
“the recognition of a mystery ever press- 
ing for interpretation”? The only signifi- 
cant difference between him and Flower 
is that whereas Spencer, like the good 
intellectualist he was, emphasized the inter- 
pretation of the mystery, Flower, in accord- 
ance with the most conspicuous trend of 
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contemporary psychology, places the em- 
phasis on the response, the behavior elic- 
ited by the mysterious situation. 

It has to be conceded that the experi- 
ence described by Flower as the psycho- 
logical essence of religion is also, and in 
the same sense, the essence of magic. 
Flower might have observed that the same 
experience is, in addition, at the root of 
science. Does not the scientist constantly 
come up against unsolved and, as it seems, 
unsolvable mysteries? He may feel com- 
plete assurance in the laws he has estab- 
lished, but as to the hypotheses by means 
of which he endeavors to express the inner 
nature of things — for instance, the struc- 
ture of the atom — he recognizes that the 
ultimate reality escapes him. 

It turns out, then, that Flower has 
really not discussed religion at all. What 
he has called the essence of religion is an 
experience antedating magic, science, and 
religion and common to all three. If some- 
one were to set about finding the essence 
of commerce and discover that it consists 
in a desire for possession, he would have 
achieved something similar. He would not 
have differentiated commerce from many 
another form of social activity; he would 
simply have mentioned the driving force 
at the source of commerce as well as at the 
source of industry, theft, courtship, etc. 
The discovery would not leave us any the 
wiser as to the specific nature of commerce 
when contrasted with these other kinds of 
activity. 

The chapter on Fox and that on the 
establishment of the Peyote Cult among the 
Winnebago Indians, intended to demon- 
strate the truth of his thesis, are excellent 
chapters, quite interesting historically, 
but they do not at all prove or tend to 
prove that the essence of religion is the 
discrimination of a situation utterly be- 
yond satisfactory solution. It is only when 
George Fox sought and believed he had 
found the solution of the mysteries encom- 
passing him in the establishment of inti- 
mate relations with a personal God that a 
religion grew out of his tormented con- 
sciousness. Had he settled his dark tor- 
ments in any other way, no one would 
speak of him as the founder of Quakerism. 

Flower’s work is, therefore, strictly 
what the title of the book says it is: “An 
Approach to the Psychology of Religion.” 
It does not enter the field of religion. 
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A= a French child about the rules for 
tenses in contrary-to-fact statements. 
Very likely he won't know what you are 
talking about. Ask the same child to say 
“What would you do, if you were king?” 
You'll get the answer in perfect French. 

Tedious rules and long hours of technical 
study keep so many of us from mastering 
the most charming of all languages. But such drudgery is no 
longer necessary. 


Thousands of people have learned French by the Hugo 
French-at-Sight method. It is highly successful because it 
follows the principle of the world’s best way to learn French. 
It presents French to you just as a French child is introduced 
to the language. 


THE NATURAL WAY 


The French child hears from his commanding position in 
the cradle a lot of sounds which take on meanings to him. Not 
a rule does he learn—certainly not until after he has acquired 
a perfect working knowledge of the language. The Hugo 
French-at-Sight Course is the nearest possible method to the 
natural way. Instantly you are introduced to the French 
language as ul is spoken. 


WHY THOUSANDS ENJOY THIS EASY METHOD 


There is no doubt that a knowledge of more than one 
language broadens the point of view and helps one understand 
more deeply and more appreciatively. 

You will never be socially ostracized for not knowing 
French, but it is a striking fact that most really cultured people 
know the language. 

The Hugo French-at-Sight Course is yours for a very nom- 
inal sum, trivial indeed compared with 
the cost of a university course, or in- re 
structions from a private teacher. Send > 
in the coupon today and you will take ; 
a step which will bring you pleasure, 
recreation and, above all, the natural 
way to learn French. 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


A religion (not “religion’”’) is a system 
of social relations maintained with one or 
several superhuman beings, called gods, 
for the preservation and enhancement of 
life. As to “religion,” I do not know what 
it is. If you like to muddle things up, do 
as so many have done: disregard the re- 
ligions and suit yourself. 


My Country, ’Tis of Thee 


Let Freepom Rinc, by Arthur Garfield 
Hays; Boni & Liveright, $2.50. 
Reviewed by CLarence Darrow. 


OUBTLESS there are many people 

in America who will be surprised 
when they read this book. Like every 
other people in the world, all good Ameri- 
cans have been religiously taught that 
their government was directly handed to 
them by a wise and righteous God. This 
was done because we so richly deserved it 
and were so intelligent and good. Like all 
other people, we were likewise taught that 
every other nation is treacherous, igno- 
rant, and wholly bad. It is a part of good 
citizenship to believe both of these absurd 


statements. As a matter of fact, we know 
that love of liberty had nothing to do with 
the separation of America from England. 


It happened because it happened, like 
everything else in this world. However, 
among the D. A. R.’s, members of the 
Anti-Saloon League, Lord’s Day Al- 
liancers, and the like, the opinion is very 
prevalent that the U. S. A. is a shark for 
liberty. 

The idea of freedom is not new. In the- 
ory everyone believes in it. Likewise, the 
good people construe the word “freedom” 
to mean the right to do what they them- 
selves wish to do, and the right to compel 
others to conform to their views and con- 
duct. Each one instinctively considers his 
beliefs and desires as the correct guides to 
conduct and he has little hesitation in 
seeking to make others obey his will. How 
far we Americans have wandered from any 
real conception of the meaning of liberty 
is told in this book. 

Arthur Garfield Hays is a lawyer who 
has a lucrative practice in the City of New 
York. In spite of this he is interested in 
the subject of human liberty. It is too bad 
that instead of being a lawyer Mr. Hays 
could not have chosen some useful occupa- 
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tion. The book is most graphic and read- 
able, and tells the interesting story of 
many of the numerous battles that Mr. 
Hays has waged against intolerance and 
bigotry. Why a lawyer with a good prac- 
tice which yields real money should go off 
on the wild crusades that Mr. Hays tells of 
in this book, is quite beyond the experi- 
ence or ken of good lawyers. The reason 
for the author’s conduct must be due to 
some latent defect in Mr. Hay’s machine 
— probably congenital. No one ever heard 
of a bar association protesting against spe- 
cific acts of intolerance, or against the pas- 
sage and enforcement of arbitrary and 
barbarous laws. It matters not whether 
such acts of tyranny are inspired by reli- 
gious bigotry, capitalistic intolerance, pure 
ignorance, or what not, it is the business of 
the good lawyer to work for fees. The 
richer the organization to which he rents 
his talents, the better the fight the lawyer 
can make for what his clients want. Good 
lawyers deliver their services to maintain 
the status quo. However, from the nature 
of things, the status quo is always chang- 
ing. 

Instinctively, society is made up of two 
classes: one that wishes to enlarge the 
power of the state by encroaching upon 
the freedom of the individual; the other, a 
much smaller group, that seeks to lessen 
the power of the state and broaden the 
field of individual action. The second class 
is never organized. But now and then some 
persecuted person, or some natural=born 
dissenter, is urged either by his own griev- 
ance or his emotions to make a fight for 
the right of the individual against the 
power of collective action. On the side of 
intolerance and bigotry there are almost 
always found religious and social fanati- 
cism, ignorance, and organized wealth. 
The advocates deal in phrases. They are 
delighted with such foolish aphorisms as 
“liberty is one thing and license another.” 
This is understood to mean that whatever 
they desire to do is liberty and whatever 
anyone else wishes is license. 

There is no doubt that the World War 
was disastrous to human freedom. It will 
take many years of peace and devoted 
work to bring back individual rights to the 
position they occupied before the war. Mr. 
Hays’ book is graphic and most interest- 
ing. He tells the story of his own contests 
against power and intolerance. For in- 
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“A real Treasure Chest of ‘English undefiled.’ 
We commend it unreservedly” Review of Reviews 


— Cannot be too highly praised.” — 
Forum. 


“Unmistakably the greatest single-volume 
reference work in the world."”” — Writer's 
Monthly. 


“— will be of constant use on the writing 
desk."" — American Mercury. 


“Valued by those who wish to use their 
mother tongue with accuracy and effective- 
ness.” — N. Y. Times. 
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1462 pages, each 74%" x 104", yet 
only 2%" thick because of s ial 
thin opaque paper. Bound in Buck- 
ram with Gold Stamped Title. 


The RIGHT Word 


is always at your command 


in speaking, in writing — if you have this “Treasure House of 
Words and Knowledge.” 


You no longer need halt and stumble, groping blindly for the 
words to accurately express your thoughts. 


The full riches of the English language, the illimitable wealth of 
words from which the ablest writers and most eloquent speakers 
draw, can be yours always, through 


MARCH'S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


The only book in the English language which defines the words you know and finds 
and defines the words you do not know, or have forgotten. 


It is not a study course. You do not have to spend months of preparation before you 
realize on its value. 


It begins to be helpful the minute you receive it and soon becomes so useful that you 
will agree with one enthusiastic purchaser who says: “I would not take $1000 for my copy 
if I did not know where I could get another."’ 


By its unique patented arrangement of grouping related words, it makes instantly 
available jor you the exact word for any desired shade of meaning or different words to 
express the same thought without repetition. 


For instance, should you desire a word expressing the thought of Love, you find under 
the word-grouping LOVE — HATE all of the words in the English language expressing the 
thought of love and in adjoining columns all the words expressing hate. All of these 
words are listed alphabetically in column form, instantly found, classified under 
the part of speech to which they belong and each accurately defined so that you 


can a the right word for your purpose and know that you are using it cor- 
rectly. 


In addition, the new Amplified Edition, recently off press, is full of facts that you need 
every day. It contains chapters which are complete textbooks on English grammar, com- 
ition, correct use of English, rules of punctuation; references to the vital facts of the 
ible, historical and geographical facts; ALL the important words and definitions of the 
leading arts and sciences, Americana, etc. 


It is invaluable to you in business because it gives you vital facts and develops a more 
unerring, forceful vocabulary. It is needed in your home because it develops — in children 
and parents alike — the habits of accuracy of speech and of association of words and facts, 
habits essential to a successful career. 
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stance, here is our old friend, the Scopes 
case in Tennessee. 

In this case organized ignorance posed 
as religion. It wag lead by a fanatic who 
was congenitally opposed to education, 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan. He under- 
took to make it criminal to teach evolution 
in Tennessee. This in spite of the fact that 
there is scarcely a scientist on earth who 
does not accept evolution as a basis for the 
study of every subject connected with bi- 
ology, anthropology, physiology, sociol- 
ogy, and religion. Not only did Tennessee 
forbid the teaching of evolution, but Mis- 
sissippi followed in its footsteps, and in no 
less than fifteen other states ignorance and 
fanaticism were organized for the same 
purpose. So far the movement has been 
checked everywhere except in Tennessee 
and Mississippi. However, in spite of the 
fact that legislatures in other states have 
refused to pass laws against teaching evo- 
lution, in many of the Southern states 
teachers are employed or dismissed. accord- 
ing to their views upon evolution, of which 
politicians in these states know nothing 
and care less. The common people are sim- 
ply convinced that the theory conflicts 
with the allegories, fables, guesses, and 
foolish suppositions found in the Bible. 

Mr. Hays tells the story of the Tennes- 
see case so plainly that one is not only 
amazed but terrified to learn what igno- 
rance and intolerance will do. The rising 
waters of the Mississippi last year were 
not so cruel, intolerant, and dangerous as 
the ignorance and bigotry which Mr. 
Bryan and others let loose upon the South. 

Mr. Hays tells the story of his fight for 
freedom of speech in Pennsylvania. Here 
the striking miners were forbidden by 
court injunctions to hold meetings. Free- 
dom of speech was entirely banned within 
the town where a common policeman was 
made the czar. Here the lawyers for the 
miners could not represent their clients 
without suffering arrest. All of this because 
in these modern days the rights of prop- 
erty are more sacred than the rights of 
man. 

The freedom of the press is discussed in 
the various court rulings that forbade the 
circulation of The Masses and any other 
papers that dared to criticise any act con- 
nected with the war. Mr. Hays tells of en- 
lightened Boston, the home of culture, 
peopled by descendants of the rebels of 
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°76, now under the control of a self-ap- 
pointed band of ignoramuses and bigots 
who call themselves the “Watch and Ward 
Society.” It is almost unbelievable that a 
city like Boston would submit to the dic- 
tation of this/sort of an organization. Still 
this bunch is allowed to dictate the proper 
reading matter for the people of our Amer- 
ican Athens. This is Massachusetts. 
“There she stands.” 

Mr. Hays tells of the ban placed upon 
the books of Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sin- 
clair, Theodore Dreiser, and others. He 
relates the story of the absurd attempt to 
protect the people of Boston from The 
American Mercury. The moronistic in- 
quisitors were all working in the cause of 
morals and religion, and, incidentally, 
their salaries. It is no wonder that Amer- 
ica has become the laughing stock of 
even the most despotic countries of the 
world. 

Mr. Hays has done a good service in 
writing this book. American people are 
supine and lazy. So long as they can make 
money, they are not interested in theoreti- 
cal rights. Fortunately, the world has al- 
ways been blessed with a few heretics who 
espouse the cause of the oppressed and the 
unfortunate; who are ready to fight for 
freedom, even when they do not need it 
for themselves; whose sentiments are 
stronger than their self-interest. Mr. Hays 
is one of these rare men. The world needs 
more of them. His story is worth every- 
one’s reading. It ought to stir others to 
help in a great cause which is almost 
friendless to-day. The story of liberty is « 
always the same: freedom brings property, 
and this assassinates the author of its 
being. 

It is doubtful whether there is any other 
important country in the world which has 
gone so far to destroy liberty as the United 
States. Our prosperity has made us in- 
sensible to the principles which made us 
rich and great. Among the emotions that 
move men to-day, very few are stirred by 
the desire to defend the helpless, to fight 
the oppressor, the powerful, and the great; 
to raise their voices in the discredited 
cause of human freedom. Mr. Hays has 
done this, and his book should be read by 
all who have even a passing interest in a 
cause which, in spite of oppression and 
bigotry, has still claimed the greatest and 
bravest figures of the world. 
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A Procession of Endless Delight 


Extending from the Dawn of Literature to Our Own Times 


** Procession of the Sacred Bull, A pis-Osiris” by F. A. Bridgman 
Illustration from The Harvard Classics, courtesy of The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


PEN any volume of 

The Harvard Clas- 

sics at random and read. 

Immediately you are 

caught in the gripping 

enchantment that only the greatest 
writing can bring to you. 

You may find yourself a_ by- 
stander at the glorious pageant of 
Egypt’s colorful history. You may 
be with Sindbad, trapped in a valley 
of glittering diamonds guarded by 
venomous serpents, or thrust into 
the thick’ of the fight of Bunker Hill 
with a man who actually witnessed 
the battle. You may meet the 
amusing characters in a Sheridan 
comedy and laugh at the immortal 
humor of this great playwright. 

Perhaps you will wander into bril- 
liant Carthage when it was the 
Monte Carlo of its time or stroll 
through the almost magic kingdoms 
of Ancient Syria. 

Every page is a new wonderland of 
delight. You become immediately inti- 
mate with the greatest minds, the most 
interesting characters, the most thrilling 
episodes of all time. 

You may ship with Darwin on his 
marvelous cruise of the Beagle and sail 
through limitless uncharted seas, revelling 
in the myriad marvels of nature. 


From an intimate encounter with the 
sharp wit of Ben Franklin to following 
a Greek hero in adventure without equal; 
from the stirring chronicles of Carlyle to 
the riotous pranks of Don Quixote; The 
Harvard Classics offer more broad- 
ening, more delightful reading than any 









Charles W. Eliot, 40 years 
President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Editor of the famous 
Harvard Classics 





DR. ELIOT’S 


(The Harvard Classics) 


other group of books in the world. For they 
contain a procession of thought which 
begins at the dawn of literature and ex- 
tends in majestic array right down to our 
own times. 

These are the books that live forever, 
and are forever fresh, invigorating and 
entertaining. 

When Emerson said: ‘‘Any book that 
does not bear rereading does not deserve 
to be read at all,”” he didn’t offer to name 
the worth-while books. That was the 
priceless work of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for 
forty years President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, America’s foremost educator, a 
man qualified above all others, to select 
the really great writings from the mass of 
literature the ages have produced. 


ALL IN ONE CONVENIENT SET 


Now over a quarter of a million homes 
own and cherish the result of his labor, 
The Harvard 
Classics, and 
the list of own 
ers becomes 





THIS FREE 
BOOKLET 
contains speci- 
men pages 
from the Daily 
ReadingGuide, 
and gives in 
detail the 
scope and con- 
tent of The 
Harvard Clas- 

sics. 








considerably larger every 


FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS week. In this one conven- 


ient set Dr. Eliot has as- 

sembled all tke writings 

which deserve to be read, 

and reread, the books that 
make men think straight and talk intel- 
ligently, the books that stimulate, inspire, 
and advise — but above all, the books 
that bring endless delight. 


It is almost unbelievable that so much 
could be incorporated in a single set of 
books. The Harvard Classics contain the 
works of 302 immortal authors. 


AVAILABLE TO ALL 


By the famous Collier plan, which en- 
ables you to pay for these books while 
you read and enioy them, The Harvard 
Classics are within reach of the most 
modest family budget. Do not put off 
finding out more about these wonderful 
books. The Free Booklet, telling about 
the scope and content of Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf, will be sent 
you without obligation. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


P. F. Collier & Son Company, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells 
all about the most famous library in the world, 
describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics), and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot, 
also specimen pages of the Daily Reading 
Guide. And please advise how I may secure 
the books by small monthly payments. 





Mr. 
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The publishers cannot undertake to send this 
book free to children 6175-HCP-L 
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aoa: LEE 

MASTERS 
describes his latest 
book, Jack KeELso 
(Appleton, $2.50), 
as a dramatic poem. 
It falls short of this 
definition princi- 
pally by being nei- 
ther drama _ nor 
poetry. It uses the 
character of Jack 
Kelso, friend of 
Lincoln in youth 
and shiftless va- 
grant for the rest of 
his life, to string 
together a commen- 
tary on the Ameri- 
can scene, from the 
days of deliverance 
to the days of a 
new hypothetical 
slavery. At the end 
it comes to a sort 
of stump speaking 
against capital, spe- 
cial privilege, and corruption, in which all 
claim to the true poetic temper goes up in 
smoke. There is something constantly 
irritating in the wrenching of common- 
place conversations into rhyme, and oc- 
casional passages of beautiful soliloquy do 
not redeem the whole. Lincoln, Brigham 
Young, and Kit Carson swap rhymes with 
their neighbors regardless of all reason or 
propriety. At the same time they say 
nothing new and little that is important. 
Jack Kelso is the only reality in the book, 
and he is spun too thin and fine to be 
altogether tolerable. Mr. Masters had 
better shun the grand manner, and leave 
the grave of Shakespeare undisturbed. He 
can paint miniatures, but a wide sweep of 
canvas makes him dizzy. 


T HE stuff of which books are made is 
dealt with by George H. Rylands in 
Worps anp Poetry (Payson & Clarke, 
$3.00). In discussing the words which 
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Buying books is like buying cantaloupes; we are 
compelled to throw many away before finding a 
good one.—E. 


clothe and convey 
ideas, the young 
author is ingenious” 
and resourceful; he 
knows his Golden 
Treasury. It is 
rather fascinating 
to follow his analy- 
sis of the rhymes, 
rhythms, and dic- 
tion of his betters. 
At the same time, 
such sport is as 
dangerous as it is 
amusing, since it 
implies that poetry 
is some sort of glori- 
fied bricklaying. 
With the exception 
of Stevenson and 
Poe, no authors of 
importance have re- 
vealed a synthetic 
method of composi- 
tion to justify a 
purely analytic 
method of criti- 
cism. A modern journalist of much experi- 
ence has given a better clue to style. “A 
sentence,” said he, “should either purr or 
sing.” Whether it does either or neither 
depends upon the writer’s ear — that in- 
ternal ear which is the literary equivalent 
of a conscience. 


W. Howe. 


ggose who find to their taste the 

article by John Hodgdon Bradley, 
Jr. on “The Centre of the Earth” (in this 
issue of THE Forum) may be interested in 
following the subject further. Mr. Bradley 
has just published THe Eartu anp Its 
History (Ginn, $2.60), a summary of all 
that is known about glaciers, fossils, dino- 
saurs, ape-men, geysers, volcanoes, fuma- 
roles, and such mysterious matters. 
Unfortunately, the publishers have given 
it the grim exterior of a textbook, and 
there have been added some rather terrify- 
ing diagrams; but if the reader will ignore 
these and approach the subject in the 
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ou actually read the DICTIONARY page by page? , 


“Well,” said Tom, “I was hazy 
about so thoroughly familiar a per- 
son as Helen of Troy, until I found,a 
compact little outline of her story in 
this amazing book. These frequent 
references to Baron Munchausen, 
the pretended author of a book of 
travels filled with the most impos- 
sible adventures and extravagant 
fictions, now have their full meaning 
for me as the result of my dictionary 
habit. 


€ “Also, I had not read much phil- 
osophy, and coming across a refer- 
ence to Leibnitz which left me puz- 
zled, I looked him up, and to my de- 
lighted surprise found the whole 
point of his thinking clearly out- 
lined in a few paragraphs in my new 
‘Webster.’ ”’ 

€ “Look here Tom, let’s test it on 
this. Here’s a story that speaks of a 
woman as a dangerous Mrs. Bardell. 
Look her up in your book.” 


€ Tom stuck his thumb in the mar- 
ginal index and turned in a moment 
to “Bardell, Mrs. An emotional 
widow, landlady of Mr. Pickwick, 
in Dickens’ Pickwick Papers. She 
interprets some inquiries of his as a 
proposal of marriage, and sues him 
for breach of promise.” 


LARGE NEw 1928 ATLAS 


Given Without Charge to all who take 
advantage of this offer. 180 Pages, Maps 
beautifully printed in colors. Includes 
recent changes. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, size 9% x 12% inches. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 
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@ “You see Marian, it’s just about 
impossible to ‘stump’ this book, and 
moreover, it’s so intensely interest- 
ing that I frequently think of it as 
the outline of all knowledge, the most 
broadly comprehensive single book 
that I ever saw.” 

@ Tom Warren's mind was alert and 
absorbing. To him the dictionary — 
which is somewhat of a greatly con- 
densed encyclopedia — with its 
amazing range of information, be- 
came a wonderland of enchant- 
ment through which he roamed as- 
similating facts that greatly ele- 
vated the quality of his conversa- 
tion, and put him at ease in any 
company. 

@ He found increasing satisfaction in his 
ability to understand and appreciate good 
books with their many puzzling allusions 
to mythology, history, philosophy, sci- 
ence, etc. His facility of speech and 
power of writing became noted among his 
associates, to one of whom he pointed out 
how much clearer the average idea could 
be presented with a little reference to the 
synonym treatments in the dictionary, 
where he found for instance the following 
nineteen synonyms for strict: Severe, 
stern, austere, ascetic, rigid, rigorous, strin- 
gent, scrupulous, exact, harsh, hard, gloomy, 
forbidding, inflexible, inexorable, relentless, 
uncompromising, strait-laced, puritanical. 





A CoMPLETE REFERENCE LIBRARY 
IN DICTIONARY FoRM... 
Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms, 12,000 
Biographical Names, nearly 32,000 
Geographical Subjects. 3,000 Pages, 
6,000 Illustrations. 


#3 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


(The Merriam-Webster) 


is the greatest single volume of general 
information. It is used as the “Supreme 
Authority” in Courts, Schools, Colleges, 
Libraries, the Government Printing Office 
— wherever facts must be clear, concise, 
and dependable. Calvin Coolidge, while 
Vice-President called it “The official 
reference and authority in my office.” 


Send for FREE Booklets 


and information about this 
volume and FREE 1928 Atlas. 


a & C. MERRIAM CO., — Depart- | 
i ment S — Springfield, Mass. I 
(Publishers of Genuine Webster Diction- 
aries for over 82 years) i 
Please send me free of all obligation or | 

expense complete information, including 
“125 Interesting Questions,"’ with refer | 
ence to their answers; striking “Fac | 
1 


amazing 
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1 

I 

I 

| simile Color-Plate’’ of new bindings; 
with terms of your Atlas offer on WEB- 

| STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY to readers of the Sep- 

I tember Forum, 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


same frame of mind in which he ap- 
proaches his Evening Graphic, he will 
discover facts quite as startling and im- 
portant as the night life of Texas Guinan. 
Technical terms are avoided wherever 
possible, and the presentation is made as 
vivid as accuracy will permit. Inciden- 
tally, if you have never learned the 
difference between a stalactite and a 
stalagmite, this book will correct that 
shameful omission and lend you consider- 
able assurance should you meet one of 
them on a dark night. 


5 AEARS ago there was a book by Conan 
¥ Doyle called Rodney Stone, and few 
people seem to have heard of it. But it 
was a tale of the old prize ring and it 
thrilled this Browser to the ears, corrupt- 
ing him forever to a taste for reading 
about fisticuffs. Wherefore he has read 
every word of Famous Prize Ficuts by 
Jeffery Farnol (Little, Brown, $3.00), in 
which the heroes of the ring are recalled, 
from the mid-eighteenth century to 
Carpentier and Dempsey. These are brief 
descriptions of famous fights, dramatized 
in the Farnol fashion with tags of archaic 
speech, slang, and bad language, and 
principally distinguished by the astonish- 
ing variety of ways in which the author 
speaks of one man pounding another in 
ribs or features — which in itself is a 
simple and elemental action. Aside from 
this and the native glamour of the old 
ring, which is here shown to have gone 
down to oblivion before professionalized 
prize fighting, there is little in the book 
except the illustrations. 


Te HE Kentucky Mountain Fanta- 

sies of Percy Mackaye (Longmans, 
Green, $2.50) are further explorations in 
the last refuge of primitive America. 
These lack the poetic music of The Gobbler 
of God and its mystical and magical over- 
tones, but they have the same full flavor 
of native speech and idiom. In the series to 
which this volume belongs, Mr. Mackaye 
is not merely adding to the dusty shelves 
reserved for one-act plays, but is recording 
a vanishing breed and also writing its 
obituary. These plays are concerned with 
the steady encroachments of commerce 
upon the squatter heritage of the Ken- 
tucky hills and with the pathos and 
tragedy which are the camp followers of 
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progress. Since old things must die as the 
world is remodeled, it is a matter of thank- 
fulness that there are poets among us to 
tell us of what we are losing. 


W ARNER FABIAN, in UnrorsippENn 
Fruit (Boni & Liveright, $2. 00), 


lifts a corner of the curtain on women’s # 


colleges and does a little muck-raking4 
among adolescent feminine emotions. At 
least that is what he professes to do, by 
way of a novel that is neither particularly 
appetizing nor amusing. The author of 
Flaming Youth here follows the adven- 
tures of a roomful of girls in search, more 
or less deliberately, of sex experience. He 
achieves thereby a sort of Nightmare of 
Fair Women. Even if we admit that the 
modern maid is as gaudy as she is painted, 
it is beyond reason and experience to sup- 
pose that she knows, thinks, and talks of 
nothing but the biologic urge. Women’s 
colleges no doubt have their special prob- 
lems and hazards, but Unforbidden Fruit 
turns a girls’ dormitory into a psycho- 
pathic ward. Unless its author can give a 
better-balanced picture of No Man’s 
Land, he had better obey the college rules 
and stay out of it. 


S IR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 
having explored the forbidden land 
of Thibet and the forbidding desert of 
Gobi, looks around for new worlds to 
conquer. In Lire 1n THE Stars (Dutton, 
$3.75) he seeks them in the starry heav- 
ens, not as an astronomer but as one who 


weighs the reasonable probabilities. He ' 
quotes authorities and particularly Dr. 
Jeans, saying that the chances against 
other stars possessing planets are a hun- 
dred thousand to one and that it is equally 
unlikely that such planets as there may 
be can sustain life. Conceding all this, he 
still finds space in the universe for a 
mathematical possibility of five thousand 
inhabited worlds, and of these distant 
neighbors he speculates with the ardor of 
a poet and the conviction of a prophet. 
His argument expresses the instinctive 
revolt of the human mind against the 
idea of a universe empty of plan or 
purpose. 


a EW people have heard of Ehrich 
Weiss, son of Rabbi Weiss of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, but it is his life story that 
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HO is this author “no decent per- 
son would read, and no self- 
respecting family have in the house’’? 
What effect does he have on people 
that makes his writings ‘“‘not fit to 
read’’? 

He liberates men from theirc preju- 
dices. He dispels their ignorance. He 
delivers them from superstitious bondage 
to old-fashioned, fire-and-brimstone the- 
ology. He routs the dark forces of bu- 
reaucracy and bigotry with Reason and 
Commonsense. That is why he is “not 
fit to read.”’ 

Thomas Paine is the greatest liberator 
the modern world has produced. Most 
of the reforms, most of the advanced 
ideas of today, began in his writings. 
He started the American Revolution 
with a flaming pamphlet. He formu- 
lated the principles of our government 
and, in effect, dictated our Declaration 
of Independence to Thomas Jefferson. 


Who Were His Friends? 


Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Franklin, Monroe, Adams and Lafayette 
were his devoted friends and admirers, 
inspired by him to great deeds. Napoleon 
toasted him in these terms: ‘‘A statue of 
gold should be erected to him in every 
country in the world.” 

“Paine became a part of Lincoln!” 
wrote Herndon, law-partner to the Great 
Emancipator. It was Paine who “‘eman- 
cipated’’ Lincoln and gave him the idea 
of doing away with slavery. Lincoln 
said, ‘‘I never tire of reading Paine.” 












day, has 


One of Paine’s proposals was a Great 
Republic of the World. Woodrow Wil- 
son, an ardent student of Paine, found 
the germ of the League of Nations in the 
writings of this great idealist and re- 
former. Thomas A. Edison, the most 
fertile and valuable intelligence of our 


nourished his thought on 


Thomas Paine’s writings since he was 13 
years of age! 


And Thomas Paine is the man some 


people would have you think is “not fit 
to read”! 


Judge Paine for Yourself! 


A. man may be judged by the friends he 


keeps. Paine’s friends include the most 
distinguished men of the past 150 years! 


Read the true story of Thomas Paine, 


brilliantly written by Elbert Hubbard. 
Get the suppressed facts about a man 
who should by rights be one of our great- 
est national heroes! 
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USE THIS COUPON 






Send 
10c 


for this handsome 
brochure. Decide 
for yourself 
whether Paine is 
“ fit to read.”’ 


Thomas Paine National Historical Association 


Dept. 129, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 


Please send me the story of Thomas Paine by Elbert Hubbard. I am 


enclosing 10c for this fascinating little Roycroft Book. 


Name.. 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


the REAL 
Prabian Nights 


Complete and UNABRIDGED | 


HEN the Mardrus-Mathers edition of the Ara- 
bian Nights appeared in England, the London 
Times said: 


“Burton cut out a great deal. The Mardrus version is 
very much fuller in detail.” 


NOW this great masterpiece has been printed in | 
America from the revised manuscript of E. Powys | 
Mathers. New plates have been made. New illustrations 
have been painted. Now, for the first time, those won- 
drous stories of ‘‘The Thousand and One Nights”’ are 
made available to American readers in all their original 
splendor. The fragmentary translations with which you 
are familiar — abridged, revised, expurgated, usually 
presented in a single volume — can give you little con- 
ception of the true nature of these exotic Oriental 
masterpieces. 


A great French artist, Dr. J. C. Mardrus, has given 
us a literal translation of the original Arabian text. 
Rendered into English by E. Powys Mathers; an accu- 
rate English version of every word in the original tales! 


A Sumptuous, First Edition 


A limited number of these sets have been printed for scholars | 
and lovers of beautiful books. Less than 1,000 sets are available 
for all of America. Superbly printed on rag paper, ina binding | 
designed by the illustrator, Roderick McRae. 

A De Luxe descriptive brochure printed in colors, giving full 
details will be sent free on request. Mail the coupon for your | 
copy at once. 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD. 
45 West 45th Street 


, Dept. 239 
New York City 
i Nd 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 239 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligation or cost to me, kindly forward your 
brochure printed in full colors, describing “The REAL Arabian 
Nights.”’ 

Name. . 

Address... 


City 
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is told in Houpin1 by Harold Kellock 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.75). An amazing and 
fascinating yarn it is. It tells of an in- 
creasing mastery of trickery from his first 
feat — at the age of nine — of picking up 
needles with his eyelids, to the vanishment 
of a five-ton elephant hanging above the 
Hippodrome tank. It also reveals how a 
unique personality and marvelous physi- 
cal endowment were turned to warfare on 
fake mystics and psychics. This admirable 
and effective campaign is now familiar, 
but it was bitterly resented by those he 
exposed; while more sincere occultists 
roundly asserted that Houdini himself 
possessed just such powers as he denied in 
others. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, with that 
trustful credulity so characteristic of 
scientists, was convinced of this despite 
all his friend could say to the contrary. 
This biography is based on Houdini’s 
diary and on the recollections of his wife, 
and reveals one chief secret of his sensa- 
tional escapes — that he deliberately cast 
out fear from his make-up. This is an en- 
grossing story of a struggle from obscurity 
to fame, of the making of the world’s 
master trickster, and of a gallant and 
lovable spirit. It will take a good novel to 
beat it for interest, entertainment, and 
sheer thrill. 


é i HEY have exhumed Dante Rossetti 
for a centennial inquest. Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh conducts the operation with con- 
siderable skill and professional impartial- 
ity in Rossetti: His Lire anp Works 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.50). Some may find 
fault with him for treating Rossetti as 
primarily a painter, giving comparatively 
little attention to his poetry. In this, how- 
ever, he follows the opinion of the man 
himself. No matter. Rossetti’s one finished 
masterpiece was the tragedy of his own 
life. In general it followed the conven- 
tional picture of an artist’s unhappy 
existence, but the element of sympathy 
was entirely lacking. Rossetti was the 
author of his own fate. He was determined 
to be a tragic character and he succeeded, 
despite the loyal efforts of all his Pre- 
Raphaelite friends. He also succeeded in 
making himself distinctly disagreeable. 
Mr. Waugh has no great admiration for 
either Rossetti’s work or his character, 
but he appreciates the interest of his 
eccentric life and makes the most of it. 
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From the Torture-Dungeons 


of the Inquisition 


comes this 
Tragic Revelation 


T IS with a chilling shudder of horror that modern people 
look back upon the fearful persecutions of the “Holy” 
Inquisition. Shame and fear have kept the facts concealed. 
But now the torture-dungeons speak from their bloodstained 
stones and give up their gruesome secrets; the whole story is 


told in all its grim details. 


The tragic revelations of persecution and torture have been 
torn out of hidden records. Now they stand exposed to all the 
fascinating, daring volume 


“THE STORY OF THE INQUISITION.” 


NOW COMPLETE $ 
IN ONE VOLUME 


Over 600 pages— More than 
100 illustrations —only + + + + 


world in this one, splendid, 


EVER before has it been possible to 

get the whole appalling story of the 
Inquisition into one volume. The records 
were scattered across half of Europe; and 
if not destroyed were kept well hidden by 
those who feared the effects of their 
damning exposures. 


Partial Contents of \ 


“THE STORY OF THE 
INQUISITION” 


The Papal Inquisition 

Inquisitors of the Sea 

Methods of Torture 

Description of an Auto-da-Fe 

Licentious Judges 

Corruption in Office 

Curse and Excommunication 

A Holy Trinity of Parasites 

The Martyrdom of Bruno 

The Persecution of Jews 

The Persecution of Protestants 

The Jesuits 

The Witchcraft Delusion 

The Pope, the King, and the Spoils 

Disreputable Character of Inquisi- 
tors 

Female Slaves in Demand 

A Vice Society 

The Inquisition in England 

Prosecutions in Germany 

An Inquisitorial Seraglio 

The Persecution of Galileo 

The Crusades 

The Conflict Between Religion and 
Science 





Profusely illustrated with more than 
100 pictures taken from original wood- 
cuts found in old manuscripts during 
the time of the Inquisition. 
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But cautiously and bravely a gronp of 
historians have collected the facts. They 
have searched Papal bulls, court records, 
ecclesiastical files, royal archives for exact 
and authentic names, dates and numbers. 
Ancient manuscripts have been discov- 
ered full of pictures of the inquisition 
tortures. 


All of it has been put into this one mas- 
sive volume of 600 pages. The facts you 
can read in this book — perhaps for the 
first time — are more amazing and more 
startling than we can hope to describe. 
You must read the book itself to grasp 
the whole grim story. Only in this daring, 
fascinating book do you learn the names 
and titles of the arch-criminals. Only here 
can you get the authentic records of their 
greed, their lewdness, 
their tortures, their 
crimes. 


Here is the book for 
which the world has 
waited nearly 500 
years: ‘‘ THE STORY 
OF THE INQUISI- 
TION"; complete 
and unexpurgated, 
written for all people 
who want the truth 
told without fear or 
favor. There are also 
added two valuable 
chapters dealing with 
“The Witchcraft De- 
lusion’’ and ‘‘ The 
Conflict Between Re- 
ligion and Science.” 


Story of the 


prepaid 
Name 


Address 





City and State 


OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING 


THE METHODS OF TORTURE 


This Edition Limited 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


OST books containing 600 pages with 

over 100 illustrations usually cost 
$7.50 to $10.00. But because “The Story 
of the Inquisition” is so vastly important, 
and will be wanted by so many thousands 
of people we have decided to offer a lim- 
ited number of copies at the remarkably 
low price of only $3 (plus 20 cents for 
delivery charges). Due to the tremendous 
cost of printing such a large book, it is 
not known how long we can continue to 
offer this daring, fascinating volume at 
such a bargain. The next edition may cost 
more. Therefore, make sure that you get 
your copy now while the low price is still 
available. Mail the coupon at once. 


The Freethought Press Assn. 
Dept. Fi, 250 W. 54th St., New York 


p---------------- 


THE FREETHOUGHT PRESS ASSN., Dept. F1 
250 West 54th St., New York 


I accept your special offer to secure a copy of “The 
Inquisition”’ in one complete volume, and I 
enclose remittance for $3.20 (which includes delivery 
charges) for which you are to send me this valuable book 


| 

| 

A limited number of copies of ‘“ The Story of the Inqui | 
sition’’ have been bound in rich Artcraft Leather with gilt 
top pages and silk marker and title stamped in gold. If | 
wanted add $2.00 to your remittance. | 


O Check here if you desire the book sent C.0.D. 
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For this reason the book will stand with- 
yg ed EAK FR E ay C eH g | out the excuse of a centenary to justify it. 
GERMAN, SPANISH OR ITALIAN a . K. WHIPPLE, in Seocencx 

in a Short Time (Appleton, $2.50), gives another of 


these critical estimates of our chief Ameri- 
NSTEAD of being totally can writers, and one of the most thorough 
ignorant of these four lan- yet given for our instruction. The list of 
guages, you already have an these spokesmen is the familiar one — 
excellent start toward learning ; % 
aus ae del sheet tx ie Dreiser, Anderson, _ Cather, Sandburg, 
remarkable fact that accounts Lindsay, Lewis, Frost, O’Neill, and 
for the wonderful success of Robinson — and this practical unanimity 
the Pelman Method. of the essayists begins to appear ominous. 
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A Striking New Idea—Learn as Children Do ; 
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t bother at first t ar. Instead, eg t to use ¢ 
the language itil. When you can speak, read\and understand others | ll looking for the same thing and finding 
ily, t —_ t —_— tt 7 _ . ° 
poem need ine new, cimole way. Within eight to tweive weeks you will it in the same places. T here 1S One other in 
find yourself able to speak a foreign language. this galaxy of luminaries. Henry Adams 
It show: h it is . . ° 
Send for FREE BOOK [reitic’%. “tgree that | is the lead horse in the procession, trans- 
you will learn either French, Spanish, German or Italian within a A 
short time, to your satisfaction, or it will cost you nothing. Mail the lated from the recent past to the company 
coupon at once. It places you under no obligation. | of the moderns for the reason that his is 
SQ@2 OS SS Baeaae ase aeasaeaeeaaaoaoe = S, $ Ik 
THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, 1c : 
Suite L-1309, 71 West 45th St., N. Y. C. | the record of the poetic temper hide- 
: Please aged =e on information about the Pelman System of bound by a practical society, which Mr. 
vanguage Instruction. re 0 ° ° 
I am interested in 0 French 0 Spanish O German ( Italian | W hipple makes the chief formula for his 
ae | analysis of society and letters. In fact, 
aa this practical society and its cruel re- 
ress . . . sebece ° . . 
straints on art and letters bother him 
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throughout the book. Because men are 
so keen to make good, they can make 
nothing much that is good, and the poetic 
temper is wilted in the utilitarian blast. 
It is a rather plaintive wail and not very 
convincing; Mr. Whipple has made his 
| Pegasus a hobby-horse and ridden it to 
| weariness. He forgets that America has 
well rewarded his chosen spokesmen and 
made many of the paths to Parnassus 
a easy for all comers. He forgets also that 
} To write for publication — and actually while these represent one sort of leader- 
get into print — is the problem we help you shi d smal . } ; 
Seiten ship and national expression, there are 
Qer sendents are successful because the | others that can by no means be scorned 
MAWSON METHOD is really individual in- | or ignored. 
struction by —_ eae — 
oo hea cniaholiaeedie ted esl er HOST stories are disappointing either 
cism. You are helped to get started on the because they turn out to be pure 


line of work to which you are best adapted. supernaturalism or because they don’t. 
More than one medium may be tried 


, | Ordinary mystery and murder stories are 
during the course: short stories, novels, f ? t ted the 
essays, articles, plays, or verse. too often constructed on the necessary 
The teaching is honest — the training is stupidity of all concerned. DEATH IN THE 


thorough — the investment is sound. Dusk, by Virgil Markham (Knopf, $2.50), 
ag and aid are given in placing manu- comes close to being a perfect mystery 


Our Booklet ‘‘How Writers Are Made"’ is story — thrilling, complicated, and plau- 
sent free upon request. sible in spite of all. Even when the author 
MAWSON Eprroria. SCHOOL deludes the reader, he has excellent excus? 


Dept. of Authorship, Div. G-3 for doing so, and his only secret advantage 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. | is in the possession of an infernal machine, 


| of which there are also sufficient clues if 
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you have wit and patience enough to 
watch for them. The story involves three 
dead men, one lunatic, six mysterious 
persons, a score of suspects, a whole lot of 
leg 
an been dead three Saaaied years. The 
scene is an ancient house in wild Wales 
where almost anything might ng 
Practically everything does happen, in- 
cluding heart failure for the reader ans 
ever a board creaks. And when you reach 
the solution — in the author’s own good 
time, since you will never find it for your- 
self — you will probably go back and read 
the whole thing over again and marvel at 
its ingenuity. If you are a singularly calm 
and phlegmatic person, you may also find 
time to admire the skill of its writing — 
but not on first reading. You will be too 
busy biting your finger nails. 





ILE professors of literature talk 

so well and learnedly of literary 
technique it is surprising that so few of 
their pupils seem to learn it. The trouble 
is that it is too easy to take the machine 
apart and show why it works as it does, 
and too difficult to invent another or a 
better. For this reason THe A‘sTHETICS 
or THE Novet, by Van Meter Ames 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, $2.50), is a good 
textbook but a poor manual for aspiring 
novelists. It has that fatal pedagogical 
fluency and polysyllabic obscurity, while 
in its pages we dive deep into psychology 
and philosophy and come up gasping for 
breath. “The beautiful moment,” it says, 
for example, “comes when the end is en- 
visaged, when the values are discerned 
which will be consummated in the out- 
come.” Therefore practical journalists 
will probably continue to work much by 
rule of thumb, or to follow the Dickensian 
pedagogue who concluded that the way to 


learn how to spell “winder” was to go and 
wash one. 


Vi OST of us cherish a secret grievance 
against those interfering people 
who have explored all the unknown seas 
and far places where Romance once found 
sanctuary. So long as there were blank 
spaces on the map, we could fill them to 
taste with lost continents, King Solomon’s 
mines, forgotten civilizations, and the lost 
tribes of Israel; but there is little space 
left to-day for marvels and monsters. S. 
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One good idea—one 
interesting experience— 
can start your career as 
a writer. 


Writing for 
Publication 


ANY people who should be writing never even try it be- 
cause they just can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.’ They become awe-struck by fabulous stories 

about millionaire authors and therefore give little thought to the 
fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more can often be earned for ma- 
terial that takes little time to write — stories, articles on home 
or business management, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc. — 
things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. 


If you would learn to write 
Start Writing 


Almost every month you hear of some new author of whom it is 
said: ‘‘He used to be a newspaper man.” Training in ne wspaper 
methods has come to be a passport to literary opportunity. 


That i is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its writ- 
ing instruction on journalism — continuous w riting — the train- 
ing that has produced so many successful authors. 


Here you have a course of home study, prepared and taught by 
active New York newspaper editors, which gives you real writ- 
ing experience of the kind gained by metropolitan newspaper 
workers to add to your natural ability. 


Newspaper men teach you 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the New York Copy- 
Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is fadividually corrected and 
constructively criticized. A group of men with 182 years of 
newspaper experience behind them are responsible for this in- 
struction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that 
(instead of vainly trying to copy some one else's writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style 
— undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and at the 
same time develops in you the power to make your feelings ar- 
ticulate. You learn to write by writing — acquiring the same ex- 
perience to which so many well-known writers of short stories, 
novels, magazine articles, etc., attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wasting their time 
and money, we have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 
This tells you whether you possess the Tondamental qualities neces- 
sary to successful writing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon 
will bring it to you without obligation. Fill in and mail it now. 
Sane Institute of America, 55 West 45th Street, New York. 


ceeds Institute of America 
25 West 45th St., New York. 


James McAlIpin Pyle, Pres. 
Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further in- 


| formation on writing for profit as promised in ForumM— 
September. 


Mr. | | 
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| TRAINING 
P rn that leads to 
BIGGER PAY 


Do you want a better position and ahighersalary? You can 
have theseif you candothe work. LaSalle experts will show 
you how, guide you step by step to success and help solve 
our personal business lems through the time-saving 
Salle Problem Meth Our salary-increasing plan en- 
ables you to prepare duri ng your spare hours, without inter- 
ference with your present duties. Simply mark on the coupon 
the field in which you desire success, and we will mail you a 
valuable book describing the opportunities in that field, to- 
— with an outline of our sala -increasing plan. Also 
of ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ There is no cost or 
ob eodien. Find out how the salary-increasing plan starts 
average men and women on the high road to success and 
financial independence. Check and mail the coupon NOW. 


————Find Yourself Through LaSalle —— — 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 996-R Chicago 
Tell me about your salary - increasing plan 
for my advancement in the business field 
checked. Send also copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 
OBusiness Management OPerson- 
O Modern Salesmanship nel Man- 
OHigher Accountancy agement 
OTraffic Management c eet 
ORailway Station k a in 
Management oD eeping 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. Business English 
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ffective Speaking 
OlIndustrial Management OC. P. A. Coaching 
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7 OCredit and Collection 
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address for free booklet giving interes formation 
and to ao Advertising. Find out al prepare y | + home, in 
your spare fime. for the o Opportunities ops open in this fascinating Saslesen. Prac- 
epent books. jd established school. Successful graduates every- 

¢ plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
_Bopt. 1166, 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, U. S.A. 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
BY pun earned over $5000 in spare time. 
undreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketing of the Short-Stor: 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 
free. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
= 6hlttCS Springfield, Mass 
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Fowler Wright admits it in the foreword 
to THe Istanp or Captain SPARROW 
(Cosmopolitan, $2.00), which is “a tale 
idly told and for an hour of idleness” 
about a place that never was. But if we 
will allow him his island, his story will be 
found to fit it, even though it involves 
pirates, prehistoric beasts, ancient priests, 
forgotten religions, and any amount of 
blood and thunder. It is a preposterous 
tale, of course, but it is told with vivid 
imagination and rich reality of writing. 
Those who are not ashamed of a taste for 
fairy stories will revel in it. 


pei CRE at last is The Great American 
Novel! MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX 
(New York Telephone Company) presents 
the most significant picture of modern 
existence which this age has produced. 
As a panorama of life in the era of sky- 
scrapers and machines it is not likely to 
be surpassed. It has the simplicity and 
straight-forwardness characteristic of all 
great art. Its style might almost be called 
abrupt, yet it challenges the flowing 
numbers of Shakespeare. Like the Bard, 
it is universal in its scope, dealing with 
all classes, gathering all existence into 
one mighty human document. Nor is it 
lacking in poignant individual touches. 
Symbolic of the futility of all human 
existence is the tragedy of its leading 
character, Mr. Lewis Zzyd, who fought 
for recognition through 1,528 pages and 
was barely included at the end of the last 
column. He will be remembered long 
after Tom Jones and Don Quixote have 
faded into oblivion. Here indeed is The 
Great American Novel. We feel no hesita- 
tion in predicting that it will go ringing 
down the alleys of Time. We must say 
a word, too, about the delightful format 
of Manhattan and the Bronx. It is a handy 
8-bushel volume, printed in pin-point 
Caslon (the oculist’s delight) and hand- 
somely bound in wrapping paper. En- 
couraged by its generous reception, the 
publishers are bringing out two sequels, 
Suburban and Brooklyn, Queens, and 
Staten Island. The edition is limited 
to 10,000,000 and is for subscribers only. 


Do you want a book without troubling to 
hunt for it in a bookstore? If so, address 
the Forum Book Service, 441 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 
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OUR MUDDLING WORLD 


Centaurs in Politics 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


S PANISH proverbs, like human faces, 
grow upon one. The most indifferent 
to the passer-by will reveal treasures of 
human life to the sympathetic observer. 
There is an old Spanish saying truly fas- 
cinating in its apparent evidence: The 
horse is thinking one thing, and another the 
man who is saddling him. There is the pic- 
ture in its tantalizing complexity: the two 
streams of thought forever close and for- 
ever separate—so close that, were 
thought of the nature of electricity, the 
two streams might mingle through the 
hands of the active man and the skin of 
the passive horse. But no. Those hands 
moving to and fro like birds with a pur- 
pose and that ample hide covering the 
quiet, powerful body insulate the thought- 
fluid which flows through the mind of the 
horse and the mind of the man. Thus the 
two creatures remain separate forever 
while in close vicinity and codperation. 

Can we imagine an equal separation of 
thoughts and yet a more intimate codpera- 
tion in life? Are there not centaurs carry- 
ing within their microcosm the man who 
saddles and the horse who lets himself be 
saddled, each thinking in his own way? 
Of course there are, for men are nothing 


else. No wonder the world is so compli- 
cated a place and its pattern so intricate. 
For when you are listening to a rational 
man erect on his two lower limbs, you may 
suddenly discover the horse in him falling 
on all fours, so to speak, to find its level, 
then neighing like a Derby winner — if 
those aristocrats of the equine world can 
condescend to be articulate. 

I well remember one such scene. It was 
in Geneva in that unforgettable year 1924, 
when the Premiers of France and England 
presented to the world their new-born 
infant, the Protocol, clad in the overflow- 
ing silks and bright array of their bilingual 
eloquence. That morning Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald was to speak and there had 
been a rush for tickets. The gates of the 
Salle de la Reformation, under the austere 
roof of which the League Assembly dreams 
future peace unmolested by present ugli- 
ness, were besieged by a crowd of peace 
lovers. Christians all. Men of good will. 
Men to whom the idea of strife was ab- 
horrent and that of physical violence 
positively repulsive. But men who were 
more numerous than the seats available. 
There they were, thronging the doors to 
hear the apostle of the new (and yet old) 
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faith. And so, when the gates were opened, 
you should have seen the men of peace 
transformed into horses of war! Pacifists? 
The “paci” gone, the “fists” remained. 
And the elbows! The crowd of maddened 
creatures, eager to hear the Word of Peace, 
applied to the letter the saying of a famous 
French actress: “In this life, one must fit 
spurs to one’s elbows.” The weak went to 
the wall. Several women fainted. 


Sometimes the very reverse happens. 
The horse is allowed to play his usual 
pranks as a matter of “normalcy,” so that 
people get used to seeing him kick and rise 
on his hind legs and even foam at the 
mouth; and yet, when least expected, the 
beast will subside and the centaur will 
behave like a perfect gentleman (the only 
thing, by the way, in which man can reach 
perfection). 

For example, some people are much 
frightened at the development of commu- 
nism in Europe. There are several parlia- 
ments in which the communist group is 
beginning to count as a political force. 
But who does not see in this the very death 
sentence of communism? Communism to 
count as a political force? Doesn’t commu- 
nism hold “politics” in utmost contempt? 
What is a parliament to communism but a 
talking machine? French communists, 
for instance, when you hear them in their 
constituencies or read about them in their 
papers, are as wild as it is prescribed they 
should be in their original Russian regu- 
lations; and their wildness keeps strictly 
to the rules, or else. . . . Very well. The 
French Parliament is therefore one of the 
institutions which they despise. In fact, 
it would inspire an All-Russian Soviet 
Council of six hundred men or thereabouts 
with enough indignation to keep them 
talking for at least forty-eight hours of 
continuous sitting—one of the most 
convincing anti-parliamentary activities 
which can be witnessed. 

Yet, when the French munists enter 
the French Chamber, i ! they become 
as traditional French parhamentarians as 
you can find in France. Rowdy? No doubt. 
But since when has rowdyism been con- 
sidered incompatible with the best parlia- 
mentary traditions of France (and other 
nations)? Their ideas may be Russian — 
since they come straight from Karl Marx, 
who was a German Jew — but their ways 


Illustrated 
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are French and, far from being dictated by 
Judeo-German logic, they are prompted 
by the best vintages of Burgundy, Medoc, 
and even Champagne. (I hope, by the 
way, that these references to prohibited. 
beverages will not be found offensive in 
the land of the free with amendments.) 

Now, the ways of the French are 
eminently fitted to parliamentary life. 
They tend to create a parliament strongly 
departmentalized (with apologies for this 
unseemly word), in which every detail is 
regulated beforehand down to the petty 
arrangements whereby deputies of differ- 
ent groups are apportioned to the several 
committees. The communist group fits 
into this machinery without the slightest 
hitch. Moreover, communism is the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. In a dictator- 
ship, the first thing that disappears is the 
right of free discussion. Andifa Frenchman 
— communist or not— cannot argue, what 
shall he do with his head? It is not so 
decorative an organ as the Englishman’s, 
which can go erect on its own merits 
irrespective of the thought, or lack thereof, 
which it carries. A French head, alas, can 
only be used for argument, and the 
rapiers of the French language are meant 
to be crossed in intellectual duellings every 
day. No, dictatorship is not for the 
Frenchman. He may be a communist by 
profession, and even by conviction; but 
being a Frenchman, he is a bourgeois. 

And so the phrase “‘ French communist” 
describes not merely a centaur, but a mon- 
ster of nature. The French communist 
may be trusted to see that his “French” 
keeps his “communist” at bay. One of the 
ways he manages it is by allowing himself 
full freedom to waste his breath in hot-air 
expansions. 


There is more than mere hot air in the 
expansions which have at times focused 
attention on the Serbian Parliament. The 
sittings of the Skupshtina have often been 
described as “‘noisy.”” But when the noise 
in question is that of revolver shots, the 
phrase is hardly adequate. In Belgrade, 
therefore, we may have to restore our 
symbol to its normal position. The usual 
bearing of the animal would be the human. 
Arguments would be the normal weapons. 
But we can well imagine that for some of 
the splendid Serbian centaurs just come to 
the Town of Discussions from the lonely 
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valleys of adventure and the peaks of 
magnificent achievement, an argument 
would appear a rather emasculated form 
of activity. Add the cumulative effect of 
years of self-denial. Call forth your imagi- 
native powers and see the forces of re- 
pressed will and primitive strength being 
bottled up year after year within those 
ample chests flanked by arms made for 
power and free movement. Consider the 
tardy brain irritated by its own inefficient 
use of the civil weapons of logic; the hot 
underworld of the passions made hotter 
and hotter by self-denying suppression 
and intellectual fumbling; and above all, 
imagine all these things acting and react- 
ing on themselves as they meet their own 
images in the eyes of the men opposite — 
and you will readily understand how one 
day arguments yield to armaments and 
blood is spilt in what our elders called, in 
their quaint dialect, “The Temple of the 
Laws.” 

A danger, no doubt. But an internal 
danger. A civil war — says Unamuno — 
is the cleanest of all wars, for, since it 
cannot be waged to further national inter- 
ests, it cannot be material and must needs 
be fought with an ideal purpose. The 
argument is perhaps too partial to civil 
war, as was to be expected of a Spaniard; 
for Spain is a country more interested in 
civil war than in foreign, because she is 
even more insular than England and can- 
not summon enough curiosity toward 
foreigners to make her want to fight 
against them. (I am, of course, speaking 
of modern Spain. In the old days foreign- 
ers were mostly heretics, and heretics were 
worth bothering about and even destroy- 
ing. But mere foreigners, why?) There is 
no question that a civil war may be a 
pretty sorry affair if personal feuds and 
unclean interests get entangled with the 
free play of internecine passions. But the 
fact remains that civil wars, by definition, 
are home evils and therefore limited to 
the frontiers of the nation that indulges in 
them. They are like those vices which only 
injure those who are afflicted by them 
without necessarily hurting others. 

The Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes — the 
very name of whose kingdom suggests 
that their national unity is still problem- 
atic, to say the least — are therefore in for 
hard times which may bring a regular 
civil war in their train. But even if it 


should come to that, such an event need 
not disturb the peace of Europe, provided 
it is respected as a purely internal strife. In 
fact, there is an element of safety for the 
world in the conditions which provide that a 
people such as the Serbians, whose temper 
leans toward strength and dominion, 
should be organized under a parliamentary 
system which rests theoretically, at least, 
on intellectual selection. The conflict 
between system and temperament prevents 
too perfect a national organization — in 
itself a healthy result both from the indi- 
vidual and from the universal point of 
view. Now and then, it is true, this con- 
flict leads to a battle in parliament. But a 
parliament is the safest of battlefields and 
the one in which the world can best afford 
to lose a man now and then. 


The situation in Italy is the very reverse. 
Here is a nation eminently intellec- 
tual, in which a true parliamentary sys- 
tem, with its tendency to intellectual 
selection, would have led — as it did — to 
bewilderment. Intellectual methods in 
intellectual peoples are sure to lead to 
deadlocks. Why? Simply because light is 
only useful on condition that it be — 
to come from one or two quarters only, 
that shadows may make objects stand ae 
in bold relief. Democracy needs particu- 
larly strong shadows and not merely bold 
but grotesque reliefs, in order that the ob- 
jects of public discussion may be appraised 
by all kinds of mental eyes. But if the 
light of intellect comes from everywhere 
and shadows are obliterated, the world 
becomes a blank of light as unreadable as 
the blank of darkness. 

Hence the true esoteric meaning of 
fascism, which may be made clearest to a 
democratic reader by explaining it in 
terms of democratic politics. What is an 
election? An operation whereby the gov- 
erning oligarchy is elected. After all, all 
government is oligarchical, for the few 
must command the many, or else chaos 
results. Tha nted, the key to the 
classification Of political systems lies in 
the method whereby the oligarchy is 
elected. In England and America, such a 
choice takes place by means of a compli- 
cated system which includes newspaper 
articles on imports, exports, and income 
tax, investigations as to the character of 
the person nominated, and the depositing 
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of little pieces of paper in specially pro- 
vided boxes — such pieces of paper being 
also provided with printed names for 
people who don’t care to go through any 
of the preliminary phases in the process. 
In this system, the criterion of selection is 
somewhat mixed and, with all respect, 
muddle-headed. (Hence its success.) 

In France, the last phase is the same and 
it also ends with little pieces of paper. But 
the preliminary phases are almost ex- 
clusively devoted to a thorough discussion 
of such subjects as the infallibility of 
the Pope, the Immaculate Conception, the 
indivisibility of the French Republic, the 
inalienability of the rights of the citizen, 
even though he be a state official, and 
other such themes of political philosophy. 
Such a system is equivalent to the pass- 
ing of examinations for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in a German Uni- 
versity. 

Fascism takes a different line. What is 
wanted? To put in the apex of the state a 
man who represents the Will of the nation. 
The election is therefore carried out, not 
in the field of mind-discussions, but in that 
of will-fights. In every district, the lads 


who show the best disposition for bossing 
the others, either by hard persuasion 
(clubs, 7.¢. big sticks) or by soft conviction 
(castor oil) are considered representatives 
of the local will. Such representatives 
recognize their provincial chief with the 
trained eye of the man of action. The pro- 
vincial chiefs in their turn acclaim the 
national chief, whom they spot for his 
capacity to growl at them. And there is no 
question that such an election is the most 
direct and efficient method for selecting a 
Leader-in-Action. 

Here the centaur is in his element. 
Benito Mussolini is a Magnificent Beast. 
No apology is needed for an expression 
which the Duce himself would have found 
correct, and which fits like a glove—a 
boxing glove. But Benito Mussolini 
springs from a people trained intellectually 
by centuries of civilization, and probably 
inclined to intellectual achievements by a 

natural bent. So that, though his neighing 
and foaming at the mouth are genuine, the 
Roman centaur knows in psychological 
moments how to stand erect like a mere 
man and bag the spoils — or beat a re- 
treat — with a smile quite human. 


Senor de Madariaga will continue his commentary upon Our Muddling World 
in THE Forum next month. 
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APITAL punishment is a topic which 
oS too often provokes heated and hys- 
terical argument, but the participants in 
this month’s debate are unusually well 
equipped to offer sane and authoritative 
opinions. R. L. CaLpEr, 
K. C., who defends the 
death penalty, is one 
of Canada’s most able 
lawyers. As the Crown 
Prosecutor of the Dis- 
trict of Montreal, he 
has appeared in many ae NZ 
noted cases, such as the att 
trial of Abbé Delorme tm,’ 
for the murder of his a7 
brother. In the war he } 
served as a lieutenant R. L. Carper 
with the Canadian 
Army and in 1924, after he had resumed 
his law practice in Montreal, he received 
the appointment of King’s Counsel. 


if S it possible that everyone doesn’t know 
me?” demanded CLaRENcE Darrow, 
when we wrote him for some informa- 
tion about his career. The rebuke was 
merited, for to him one can .ac- 
tually apply the ancient bromide 
of the after-dinner speaker — “a 
man who needs no introduction.” 
Known throughout the country as 
a lawyer of uncommon brilliance, 
Mr. Darrow is said to have saved 
more men from the noose or the 
chair than any other individual 
in America. The Loeb-Leopold 
case was but one of the many im- 


portant murder trials in which he * 


has appeared as defending at- 
torney, to the confusion of the 
prosecution. Consequently he may 
be called an expert on capital 
punishment. Mr. Darrow is, more- 
over, hardly less famous for the 
part which he played in the fantastic 
Scopes trial at Dayton, Tennessee, where 
he defended evolution with the same fer- 
vor which he has so often employed in 
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““Georce A. BIRMINGHAM” 


CO 
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behalf of his‘ human clients. Much of his 
time, since he was admitted to the bar in 
1875 at the age of eighteen, has been 
devoted to industrial cases, and labor has 
had good reason to be grateful for the 
success of his efforts. To complete 
the crowded list of his achievements, 
Mr. Darrow has written Crime. Its 
Cause and Treatment; Resist Not 
Evil; The Prohibition Mania; and 
various other books which he mod- 
estly, though quite erroneously, 
claims that nobody at all has read. 


nr LTHOUGH he has none of the 
sinister characteristics of Dr. 

Jekyll, Georce A. BrirmincHam 

leads a double existence. Readers of 

Tue Forum will recall an article in 
the April issue of last year, entitled “ Eng- 
land Turns Toward Catholicism,” and 
signed by the Reverend James Owen 
Hannay, a Canon in the Anglican Church. 
Only the initiate would ever guess that the 
irrepressibly gay George Birmingham is 
none other than the devout Canon 
Hannay taking a literary fling. As an 
impoverished cu- 
rate, fresh from 
Trinity College, 
Dublin, he wrote 
his first story 
to pay his coal 
bill. Fortunately, 
the habit stuck 
by him and English 
literature is by 
that much the 
merrier, thanks to 
his Spanish Gold 
and Lady Bountiful. 


NOTHER 
aN poem appears 
in this issue by that 
lover of the Southwest, Mary AustTIN. 
This and last month’s poems were written 
near Santa Fé, where she recently enter- 
tained the Editor. 
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Ve Miss A. Mauve RoypeEn came 
to America last winter, she frankly 

confessed to a liking for cigarettes. The 

Methodist Woman’s Home Missionary 

Society in three cities thereupon canceled 

Miss Royden’s lecture dates. Her reply 

was characteristic. “I believe,” 

she said, “‘it is one of the grav- 

est faults of religious people to 

be preoccupied with trifles.” 

This breadth of outlook has al- 

ways distinguished her career. 

A daughter of the late Sir 

Thomas Royden, she was edu- 

cated at Lady Margaret Hall, 

Oxford, where she was known as 

an exceptionally brilliant stu- 

dent of history and Shakespeare. 

For a time she worked in the 

Liverpool slums, and then in a 

country parish, until she was 

appointed an Oxford University 

extension lecturer —a rare honor 

for a woman. She abandoned 

this post, however, to lecture in 

behalf of woman suffrage —a 

cause which she supported with 

tact and eloquence. Later she was preacher 

at the City Temple, London. In 1920, 

with Dr. Percy Dearer, she founded the 

famous Fellowship Services, which are 

now carried on at the Guildhouse in Ec- 

cleston Square —a 

true centre of liberal 

religious thought. 


W HEN we asked 


for his quali- 


fications as a big 
game hunter, Percy 
Waxman replied: 
“T’m hurt; not an- 
gry, mind you, but 
hurt through and 
through. If you ask 
that question, one 
or two Forum read- 
ers may doubt the 
whole Burrajong 
episode — and then 
what?” When not engaged as a Nimrod, 
Mr. Waxman is managing editor of 
Pictorial Review, and is working on a 
biography of Toussaint L’Ouverture which 

arcourt, Brace will publish. Born in 
Australia, he graduated from gold mining, 
advertising, and verse. 


Percy WaxMAN 
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RN in Paris, 1880; graduated from 
Sorbonne, age 12; Ph.D. Harvard, 

age 13. Carnegie medal for rescuing twelve 
children from a flaming tenement. Also an 
Eagle Scout.”’ Such were the biographical 
details we received from Pare Lorentz — 
the movie crit- 

ic of Judge. 

Further inves- 

tigation proved, 

however, that 

he was born in 

West Virginia 

in 1903 and edu- 

cated there. Mr. 

Lorentz has sug- 

gested that we 

add to his pic- 

ture, which he 

feels is too youth- 

ful, the gray hair 

appropriate to an 

editor and writer. 


a lawyers 

are as elu- 

sive as SAMUEL 

ScoviLLE, JR., for his hobby is the study 

of birds and animals and it takes him 

far afield. Our last bulletin was from the 

great Okefenokee Swamp, which lies be- 

tween Georgia and Florida. “‘I am having 

some rather exciting adventures,” 

Mr. Scoville wrote, “with alliga- 

tors, moccasins, and diamond-back 

rattlesnakes and am on the trail of 

the lost ivory-bill woodpecker, 

supposed for a number of years to 

be extinct.” He also added, quite 

casually, that he had been elected 

president of the New England 
Society of Pennsylvania. 


Pare Lorentz 


ESPITE the evidence of his 

Chinese lyrics, Paut EL- 
DRIDGE is not interested in the 
Orient exclusively. A play of his, 
The Intruder, has recently been pro- 
duced on Broadway. 


oa urbane wit of ANpRE Maurois is 

already familiar to Forum readers. 
His life of Disraeli was published serially 
in this magazine and “The Earth-Dwell- 
ers,” concluded in this number, is a sequel 
to “The War Against the Moon,” which 
ran in the July issue of last year. 
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4% HE poetry of E. Merritt Root has 
been praised highly by Robert 
Frost, who, incidentally, is likewise an 
authority on cows. Mr. Root graduated 
from Amherst in 1917 and is now lectur- 
ing on modern literature at Earlham 
College. Lost 
Eden, his first 
book, was pub- 
lished last March. 


a tastes 

more palat- 
able served in a 
Florentine set- 
ting, for beauty 
is as essential as 
savory sauces. 
This discovery, 
according to 
Axtice Foote 
MacDouGaLtu, 
was responsible 
for the success of 
her coffee shops. 
Reared in the 
genteel Victorian tradition, which taught 
that a lady should not work, she entered 
the coffee business at the age of forty 
to support her three small children. 
After the war, when her little warehouse 
was already flourishing, she opened 
a booth at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion in New York. There she occa- 
sionally gave away waflles with her 
coffee, and hungry travelers found 
them toothsome. Now, in addition 
to her regular coffee trade, she owns 
four large restaurants, each an 
embodiment of her belief that the 
public wants glamour and foreign 
pottery. Last spring she published 
her Autobiography containing a full 
account of the esthetics of dietetics. 


Y birth a Bulgarian, educated 
in Rome, NicoLta1 ABRACHEFF 
has lived and painted in most of the 
principal cities of Europe and 
South America, although he is 
scarcely out of his twenties. For eight 
years his foster home has been Rio de 
Janeiro and he is known, despite his true 
nationality, as one of the leading Bra- 
zilian modernists. He is now working on 
a thoroughly modern play, Machine Man 
— perhaps featuring Televox. 





Auice Foote MacDovucAL. 





W te not a financier by profession, 

J. B. E. Jonas is in a position to of- 
fer sound advice to the amateur investor. 
It is common knowledge that a professor’s 
salary is not munificent, and so must be 
administered wisely. Mr. Jonas has taught 
German in various schools and 
colleges ever since his gradua- 
tion from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1894 and is at pres- 
ent head of the Department of 
German at De Witt Clinton 
High School in New York City. 
The list of modern language as- 
sociations to which he belongs is 
too formidable for us to quote. 
Mr. Jonas has served on many 
important educational commit- 
tees and has written four learned 


books. 


EALIZING that the elder 

daughter of Professor Gil- 
bert Murray had a responsibil- 
ity to literature, ROsALIND 
ToyYnBEE wrote her first novel 
at the age of seventeen. Several years 
later she married Professor Arnold Joseph 
Toynbee, the author of numerous im- 
portant books on Greek history and on 
international affairs. During the Greco- 
Turkish War in 
1921, Mrs. Toynbee 
accompanied her 
husband to Asia 
Minor and Greece. 
It was while she was 
helping to rescue 
Turkish refugees 
that she learned the 
truth about the 
ladies of Turkey. 
Three lively sons 
and a scholarly 
husband have not 
kept Rosalind Toyn- 
bee from her type- 
writer. The most 


Rosa.inp ToyNBEE recent of her four 


novels, The Happy 
Tree, was published in 1926 by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 


oo the Middle West right- 
fully lays claim to Cart SANDBURG, 

his vigorous poems have a quality which is 

characteristic of the whole of America. 
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Joun Hopcpon Bran ey, Jr. 
Photographed in his Descent to Avernus 


HE camera has caught Joun Hopc- 
y pon Brap ey, Jr., in a perilous 
position, but since he is accustomed to 
“‘fraternize with glaciers,” there is no cause 
for alarm. Mr. Bradley, who is Associate 
Professor of Geology at the University 
of Montana, has just completed The 
Earth and Its History, published by Ginn 
and Company. We can recommend it as an 
unusually satisfactory introduction to 
the study of fossils and rock 
strata and the cold, encroaching 
ice. As to Mr. Bradley’s future 
plans, we can quote a letter writ- 
ten from the wilderness, which 
gives us somewhat meager news. 
“Beyond taking on hemoglobin 
for a year in Massachusetts and 
planning the book I hope to write 
there, I have done just nothing 
at all. I have done it with the 
codperation of anear-by mountain 
and my two good legs, the near-by 
lake and a trolling rod. The first 
has yielded a really superior ap- 
petite, the second a seven-pound 
trout. This is rich fare for me, but 
I fear it is thin toast for your 
readers.” To bridge the _ bio- 
graphical gaps which he has 
neglected to fill, we may add that Mr. 


VioLta PARADISE 


We have re- 

ceived from 
Donatp F. Rose 
a footnote to his 
toast of last 
month. “I can- 
not,” he writes, 
‘really account 
for my present 
immersion in 
journalism. Like 
my large and un- 
usually attractive 
family of Sub- 
Rosas, it has 
come upon me 
practically un- 
awares.’’ As a 
student of Behav- 
iorism, he men- 
tions, however, 
that he won a 
prize at seventeen 
for an essay on 
“The World in the Year 2000.” Since 
turning his back on pedagogy, Mr. Rose 
has become a prolific writer. 


if CAN’T think of any butter for your 
toast,”’ writes VioLaA Parapise. “ Dut- 
ton is bringing out the novel in the late 
fall, and its name is Wit’s End. And if 
you think the public would like to be 
told, you may tell it.” Certainly those 
who read The Pacer 
will be grateful for 
the news. The latter 
novel, her first, was 
published last year. 
Its background was 
Chicago, where Miss 
Paradise was born. 
After leaving the 
University of Chicago, 
she had some arduous 
experiences traveling 
throughout the coun- 
try as a special govern- 
ment agent for the 
United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Her 
work took her, for 
example, to the moun- 
tain folk of Georgia 


and to the cotton growers of the South. 
Brittany, we imagine, might well have 
seemed restful in contrast. 


Bradley graduated from Harvard, with a 
hammer in his hand. 
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Bands to Fit the Investor 


To-day, women know more 
about how to invest money 


ee surveys showa remarkable 
increase in the proportion of securi- 
ties held by the women of this country. 
The how and wy of investment is arous- 
ing their interest as never before. And, 
because they are also learning where to 
apply for sound counsel and coopera- 
tion, they are establishing more and 
more firmly a place for themselves in 
the ranks of successful investors. 
Many women, left with large estates, 
are managing them so as not only to 
conserve them, but even to increase 
them. A growing number of women de- 
pendent on personal earnings are forti- 
fying their future through the sound 
investment of their surplus funds. Wo- 
men of both types, by placing their con- 


fidence in a reliable investment house, 
are aided in selecting securities fitted to 
their circumstances, properly diversi- 
fied and providing a strong investment 
structure. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. offers to women 
a wide variety of service, according to 
their needs. Some are experienced in- 
vestors and want only reliable informa- 
tion about specific issues. Others want 
to correct or corroborate their own 
judgment of values by getting the opin- 
ion of expert advisers. Still others prefer 
to be relieved of investment burdens 
and rely entirely upon the house to build 
up and care for their holdings, What- 
ever extent of service is required, it 
is available, without cost or obligation, 


Our booklet, “Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy,’’ gives practical advice concerning the 
selection of various types of bonds and their proper diversification—particularly helpful to women and 
others who are interested in improving their knowledge of bond investment. Write for booklet r0-98: 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


cnicaco 201 S. La Salle St. 


NEW york 35 Wail St, 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth St. pvetroir 601 Griswold St. cLeveLann 925 Euclid Ave. 
sT. Louis 319 NV. Fourth St. soston 85 Dewonshire St. virtspurGH 307 Fifth Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., §. 





Listen in every Thursday evening to the «Old Counsellor” 
on the HALSEY-STUART HOUR 
Helpful answers to everyday investment problems-——z2 piece concert orchestra 


8:00 P. M. Central Standard Time + 9:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


(Daylight Saving Time, one hour later) 
W-E-A-F and 28 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 
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N our June issue, Micuaet WILLIAMS 
it participated in the vigorous three- 
cornered debate on “Al Smith and a 
Catholic Party.” He now appears in a 
more pacific role. Mr. Williams is editor of 
The Commonweal and a Catholic journalist 
of distinction. 
His new book, 
Catholicism and 
the Modern Mind, 
will be published 
this fall by the 
Dial Press. Mr. 
Williams was born 
a Catholic, left the 
church, and re- 
turned to it, and 
readers will find the 
account of his spir- 
itual pilgrimage in 
The Book of the 
High Romance. In 
his earlier days he 
was one of the 
gentlemen of the press, working as a 
reporter on the New York World and other 
metropolitan dailies. Last spring he spent 
in California, the scene of his most stirring 
journalistic adventure, for he was city 
editor of the San Francisco Examiner at 
the time of the great earthquake. Would 
you call that uncanny foresight, or merely 
the luck of the Irish? 


Aa": are pleased to announce that the 

Tortoise has at last been caught, and 
by a very able captor. The winner of the 
Ramsey Award, offered for the best com- 
mentary on Achilles’ famous race, is 
Ben L. Taytor, a professor of mathemat- 
ics and physics at Shaw University, North 
Carolina. “I was partially educated,” 
Mr. Taylor writes, “at Virginia Union 
University and Cornell, but more by om- 
nivorous reading and, to a somewhat less 
degree, by rubbing against people. Women, 
I believe, have had the most profound 
influence. This naturally leads to my 
hobby —to sit with some untrammeled 
soul and discuss anything and everything, 
but particularly our institutions of higher 
learning.”” When we asked him about his 
future plans, Mr. Taylor said that he 
hopes to go abroad for two years of study 
— if he has luck and Tue Forum offers 
enough awards. Well, Mr. Taylor, $100 is 
2500 francs. 
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ee stories by ELizaBETH 

STANLEY have appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Atlantic Monthly and in 
the April issue of Harper's Bazaar, “A 
Thing To Do” was written before either 
and is, in truth, her first short story. Miss 
Stanley, though one would 
hardly guess it from her 
fiction, is also something 
of a scientist. She was 
lucky enough to be with 
William Beebe on his Arc- 
turus adventure, in the ca- 
pacity of assistant to Dr. 
William K. Gregory. Upon 
her return she worked under 
Dr. Gregory at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural 
History and wrote a mono- 
graph impressively entitled 
“‘Brotulid Fishes.” We are 
told it bears little resem- 
blance to her short stories. 
The plaque of Miss Stanley, 
reproduced here, was done by Luther 
Hancock, a young sculptor who has been 
studying at the American Academy in 


Rome. 

T HE running commentator upon our 
muddling world, SaLvapor DE Ma- 

DARIAGA, is professor of Spanish studies at 

Oxford and League of Nations official. 








Ben L. Taytor 









VERYTHING is thoughtfully arranged for 
your pleasure, convenience and comfort... 
to give you a memorable, carefree vacation. 


You voyage luxuriously on a ship of the Great White 
Fleet across a cool and slumbrous sapphire sea to 
those romance-haunted countries fringing the Span- 
ish Main ..... to those gem like islands, Cuba 
and Jamaica. 


Ashore you stop at the best hotels . . . take fascinating 
trips by auto, by launch, by train to points of his- 
toric interest and scenic beauty. And both hotel 
accommodations and shore excursions are included 
in the price of your ticket. 


Costa Rican Cruises . 22 days . $325. up 
Colombian Cruises - 22days . 315. up 
Guatemalan Cruises . 24 days . 315. up 
Jamaican Tour - days . 200. up 


Sailings twice weekly from New York 


Write for illustrated booklet and folders to 
Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Room 1629, 17 Battery Place, New York Cit 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 
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Woodcut by Barbara Latham 


Taos 


The Indian and Spanish Southwest 


Howarp N. Cook 


te HE long trains pull into Lamy, junc- 
tion for Santa Fé, down from the 
dreary plains of Kansas or up from 
Albuquerque through the pueblos and 
Mexican towns. To the south the great 
Rio Grande has carved out a broad valley 
winding around abrupt conical mesas and 
along avenues of rugged cottonwoods, 
through which can be seen glimpses of neat 
adobe cubes and_ twin-towered old 
churches. 

From Lamy fine busses convey visitors 
up the steep pine forests to Santa Fé, 
which is seen across an inclining plateau of 
desert and chamiso. The earth-colored 
houses are clustered warmly together like 
old pottery and in -the centre gleams the 
silver dome of the capitol. In the old plaza 
the Mexican wood men have drawn up 
their wagons, on which are minute stacks of 
cedar wood; there they stand in front of 
the friendly portals of the Governor’s 
Palace, which once was a scene of conflict 
for the Indians, Spaniards, and Americans. 
This one side of the plaza remains faithful 
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to Santa Fé’s glowing history and finds 
companions of its own period and spirit in 
the other parts of the city which lie up the 
canyon and over the mesas and arroyos. 

The tremendous piled pyramids and 
crowning dome of the Sangre de Christo 
Range stand blown with snow and cloud 
on the east of the town. Five miles north 
of Santa Fé, from the top of Tesuque 
Divide, can be seen the sharper peaks of 
the Jemez Range with its pillared abut- 
ments jutting out onto the dry stretch of 
flat valley. Far distant the red Chama 
River cuts through to Espanola, and the 
Black Mesa at San Ildefonso; in the 
north lie the mountains of Colorado and 
Wheeler’s Peak. 

The valley holds warmer lands sunken 
below the mesa where the Indians of 
Tesuque farm beside the river. If there is 
not a beautiful dance being held on the 
wide plaza of San Ildefonso, blowing with 
Comanche war feathers, then black shining 
pottery can be bought from Maria. There 
are villages of Mexican farmers, ranchers, 





here was prosperity in 1450,too! 


They knew why Venice was 


great—the Doge and the people 


of Venice in the year 1450! 

Gratefully they turned out, on 
Ascension Day, to an impressive 
pageant in a the Doge, by 
dropping a golden ring into the 
water, took the Adriatic for his 
bride. 

The great wealth of Venice, 
then the richest city in the 
world, it owed to the sea. And 
when the sea dwindled in impor- 
tance, when the bulk of the 
world’s trade was diverted else- 
where, Venice dwindled too. 

Perfectly predictable— 
wouldn’t it have been?—if in 
1450 one had been permitted a 
glance at the map of the world 
as we know it today. 

Then try a little predicting of 
your own! You have the map. 
You know where the wealth of 
the world now lies. You know 
what changes are taking place. 

Airplane transportation, for 
example. The Panama Canal. 
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The vast undeveloped resources 
of Russia. The Westernization 
of Japan. Revolution in mighty 
China. The exploitation of 
Northern Africa. The penetra- 
tion of American and European 
capital, railroads and the auto- 
mobile, in the Near East. 


The old engraving reproduced 
above is witness that the Doge 
and the people of Venice held 
the prestige of their city and 
the me of their sea to be 
secure. Are you assure as they? 

Look at the map! You will 
find it fascinating in the possi- 
bilities it suggests. 


RAND MSNALLY & GoMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. J-21 


536 S, Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


You will find geographical 
speculation one of the most 
stimulating of intellectual pas- 
times. Like so many others 
made possible by the study of 
maps—as interesting to read and 
as full of cultural value as the 
world’s best. books. 

Have you an atlas in your 
library? By all means get one! 
Or better still, a globe, decora- 
tive, instructive, inspiring. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scien- 
tific, accurate, up to date. 
Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 
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Some of 
Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 


Maps Commercial Atlas 
School Maps GoodeSchool Atlas 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 


Economic Maps Publications 
Special Maps Text Books 
to Order Children’s Books 
lo Child Life Monthly 
Globes Banker’s Monthly 
Atlases Banker's Directory 


General Atlases Banker's Bulletin 
Railroad, Air Line and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 


General Printing 
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m— CITY OF 
A THOUSAND MOODS 
“Dama hIis” 
ASHP OF WHICH NO ONE 
EVER JES ENOUGH 


Paris, of the wide, white, open 
spaces, with her suave, smartly- 
cut sky-line domed with blue... 
Paris, where the light seems al- 
ways brighter, the taxisthrillier, 
life gayer, sweeter, set to dance 
music... Paris of the shops, 
the races, the restaurants, 
Montmartre! cw Six enchanting 
days crossing the Atlantic... all 
the way, the sparkling, joyous 
Parisian atmosphere...that per- 
fect French cuisine and service... 
on the de luxe French Liners,“Ile 
de France”,“ Paris” or “France”. 
co Fastest service to Plymouth, 


England...then Le Havre, a covered 


pier ... three hours, Paris. 


Three Mediterranean Cruises on the “FRANCE”, 


Jan. 3rd, Feb. 7th and March 14th 


e drench Line * 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent 
or with direct to 19 State Street, New York City 





and sheep-herders. Flocks of sheep move 
through the cloud shadows as if the mesa 
itself were slowly shifting. At the small 
pueblo of San Juan the roads branch: west 
to Santa Clara pueblo, north to Abiquiu, 
and east to the quaint rug-weaving town 
of Chimayo, famous for its magnificent 
old church in a grove of trees. Farther on 
this rocky road are charming towns thrown 
into a jumble in the valley or, like distant 
Truchas, perched superbly on the pine 
slopes of high mountains commanding a 
tremendous view. 

Here, too, the Rio Grande emerges from 
the south end of the canyon, a boiling, 
sullen, brown monster in spring, but 
placid, crystal-green in winter. Following 
the river upstream, the road passes 'm- 
budo, a mail station thirty miles from 
Taos, where there are adobe houses gar- 
landed with gashes of scarlet chili, rocks 
full of all variations of red, orchards be- 
neath the close-walled mountains whose 
sides look like temporarily arrested ava- 
lanches. The road finally branches to the 
right and climbs precipitously over the 
side of the canyon; on the left is a drop of 
over a thousand feet to tiny forests and 
the boiling stream. 

The mesa road falls in endless undula- 
tions from which all sight of the indigo 
mountains is lost until incomparable 
Ranchos de Taos comes into view, hidden 
in a deep arroyo. As if a wind had swept 
the houses off the flat mesa, the-brilliant 
white and brown adobes gather thickly 
about the majestic church. The whole 
town belongs to the sinister but pictur- 
esque religion of Penitentes, and every 
Lent weird processions of flagellants can, 
with some peril, be seen from their 
windowless moradas. All over the check- 
ered fields the priests carry images to bless 
the advent of the new year’s crops. 

One might have chosen to enter Taos by 
the Raton Pass and Cimarron Canon — 
the most superb scenic route through the 
mountains. For many miles the road 
climbs in the narrow canyon beside a 
plunging brook amid a park of slender 
cottonwoods, aspen, and spruce until it 
reaches the overtowering cathedral spires 
of the Palisades. Over a steep ridge one 
is dropped along wide gentle hills into the 
immense ellipse «i Moreno Valley. Here a 
little town clings fearfully to the shores of 
Eagle Nest Lake, infinitesimal beside the 
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proud Rocky Mountains that soar up to a 
crest of the rim around the valley. 
Wheeler’s Peak, the monarch, dominates 
them all on the west. Other summits are 
obscured by fast traveling banks of snow 
cloud or playful thunder storms. From 
groves of tall spruce hung with moss the 
pass is left behind and, as we approach 
Taos from the desert, it looks like an oasis 
of trees gathered preciously together. 

Entering Taos one passes the fine Don 
Fernando Hotel, which is a delight to the 
visitors, then on to the plaza which has a 
touch of the “spigotty” character of 
subtropical cities. There are saddle horses 
tied to the rail, wood wagons, cowboys, 
Indians in white sheets or brilliant blan- 
kets, women in black mantillas, Mexicans 
loafing outside the pool hall. The pueblo 
is only three miles from here. The Indian 
land begins very near town in the huge 
corn, grain, and alfalfa fields around the 
two branches of Pueblo Creek. Wild plum 
trees hedge closely to the road. Indian 
squaws in high white deerskin boots and 
voluminous black dresses are walking to 
town to work and trade. On their return 
they carry heavy sacks of food over their 
backs. Past the cattle corrals, stacked high 
with alfalfa, one sees the pueblo open up 
into two immense six-stori¢d adobe apart- 
ments around a wide plaza which is bi- 
sected by a swift stream. Here the dances 
take place, and the roofs are a solid mass 
of black and bright-colored garments 
while the horns and the buffalo and deer 
hides perform their enchanting motions 
below. 

To some people Taos is by far the most 
picturesque pueblo because of its impres- 
sive height against the crowding pyramid 
of the Peak which stands as important as 
Fujiyama. Christmas and early January 
bring the most delightful ceremonial 
dances — the Firelight Dance, the Deer, 
Buffalo, and Turtle Dances. To the south 
are seen more interesting dances later in 
the year, many at the smaller pueblos in 
the valley, and notably at San Domingo. 
Here music from a massed orchestra of 
men mingles with the train’s whistle as it 
slows down to look across the fields and 
across tremendous gulfs of time. Near here 
San Felipe lies in an intriguing fan-shaped 
pe ttern as one looks down from the cliffs. 

he church — a jewel of old Spanish art 
— quietly contemplates the Rio Grande 
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Yo live on“The Voyage of 
Your Dreams.” One day, on 
the Riviera of Africa, at Algiers 
— the second day after, on the 
French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
Mentone—a week later, in the 
Holy Land. Egypt next and 
golden days in old Cairo — a 
month later, India for 12 of the 
most absorbing days of your life. 

You cross the Equator—with 
appropriateceremonies. Sumatra 
welcomes you — Java — Siam — 
even Borneo and Sulu—the 
wondrous Orient — Japan, in 
Cherry-Blossom time, the 
greatest Festival Season of the 
year. You cross the 180th 
Meridian and pick up an extra 
day—and celebrate accordingly. 
Every day you live in a glorious 
adventure—new things to do, 
new things to see. And, always, 
you live luxuriously on the 
RESOLUTE, “Queen of Cruising 
Steamships.” It is your home, a 
regal floating palace — with 
Winter Garden, Terrace Cafe, 
sun-lit tiled Swimming Pool, 
unrivaled cuisine. 


30 Countries 63 Cities 140 Days 


S. S. RESOLUTE 


Eastward from New York Jan.7, 1929 
Rates, $2,000 and up, including the extraordinary 
program of shore excursionsinall countries visited. 

Illustrated Cruise Booklet sent on request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg, or local tourist agents 
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Wore its side balconies and colorful mu- 
rals, the Ball Room on the mezzanine floor furnishes 
an imposing setting for many of New York's most 
brilliant concerts, weddings, receptions and banquets. 
Its large size lends itself admirably to conventions. 


WV hether it is through the assistance 


offered in perfecting your itinerary—the care 
given to the little ones while you shop—or by 
any other of the niceties of service extended— 
a definite impression of interested attention is 
created in the mind of a ROOSEVELT guest 
.. + Here the rare personal touch persuades 
you that your individuality is recognized in- 
stead of being lostin a queue of room numbers. 
 & .& 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways. . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau. . . *“Teddy Bear Cave,”’ a supervised play- 
room for children of guests . . . Guest tickets 
to nearby Golf Clubs . . . Special garage facilities. 


The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA in the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE, at 45th St. Edward Clinton Fogg 
NEW YORK Managing Director 
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rushing by. In the plaza the ancestral 
spirits, painted in black and white, carry 
on their mysterious symbols. 

From the terraced adobe pueblos of 
Taos to the high stone dwellings of the 
Hopi Indians is a distance of five hundred 
miles, but the buildings in the two places 
are more alike than in any neighboring 
communities. Taos, situated at the eastern 
end of a plain made fertile by irrigation, 
is a farming country smiled upon benevo- 
lently by both sun and mountain stream. 
As a result the Indians here are comfor- 
tably prosperous, the women displaying 
quantities of silk garments and ribbons at 
the dances, and the men proud of the 
horses and cattle they own. 

The Hopi Indians of Arizona have not 
such an easy lot, for they suffer tremen- 
dous privations because of their high re- 
treat in the rock mesas from which they 
escaped their enemies of old. Isolated on 
narrow rock plateaus in the sky, they are 
without adjoining land and water. Their 
houses overhang the precipice and rise 
several stories receding from the edge. 
Trails, cut out of the rock and deeply worn, 
lead down the sides to a half-way shelf 
of sheep corrals, and then wind around 
huge tumbled boulders to the tiny settle- 
ment of Polacca. 

All around this country are families of 
nomadic Navajo Indians keeping herds of 
sheep in the open country or living in 
their curious circular-peaked log ‘ ‘hogans 
in a large cattle corral. These are the most 
picturesque Indians — dark-skinned, with 
fierce black hair, the men wearing the 
loose “Navajo” shirt, the women, flowing 
skirts. They ornament themselves with 
hand-made silver jewelry which is much 
sought after by adventurous curio seekers, 
who pry the old buttons, belts, and 
bracelets off the wearers. Traveling on 
horseback or in ancient buggies with their 
possessions, they are seen in the wild 
country from Gallup west to the Canon de 
Chelly. Often the Navajos are so timid 
that, at the approach of strangers, they 
disappear i into the woods like wild animals. 

Beyond Walpi the road creeps over the 
burning Arizona desert, through parched 
brush alive with rattlesnakes and jack 
rabbits, past washes in which windmills 
creak to fill cattle troughs, until it arrives 
at the second mesa of Toreva, also high in 
the sky. The mesa top is reached by a 
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steep road over great rock slabs. Clustered 
on top of a pyramid hill, Toreva consists 
of two and three-storied boxlike houses 
set around a small square. Here, if you are 
lucky, you will see the Kochina Dance in 
the springtime when there are no hordes of 
tourists as at the Snake Dances in the 
fall. 

The Kochinas, or male dancers, 
dressed fantastically with ribbons and 
beautifully woven colored fabrics and 
wearing large unreal masks crowned with 
cascades of feathers. Such grotesque 
unreality, weird humming, and beauty of 
rhythm! After circling the plaza several 
times, the Kochinas distribute bunches of 
fruit and bread to the children. A week 
later the equally beautiful women’s Bas- 
ket Dance may be seen at the same pueblo. 

One can motor to these remote mesa 
villages from Gallup through a hundred 
miles of winderness direct to Keams Can- 
yon, the government station on the Hopi 
Indian Reservation. This, however, is a 
severe undertaking because of bad roads 
and the absolute impossibility of securing 
help, should it be needed. Usually visitors 
go from the transcontinental highway at 
Holbrook over the mail road to Polacca. 

One can go from there to the Grand 
Canyon by a seventy-mile road through 
perilous river-bed washes where the sand 
is almost impassable, and over rolling 
plateaus where nothing grows up but the 
sky. From Winslow you go through the 
high city of Flagstaff to the most beauti- 
ful and awe-inspiring sight in the world — 
the Grand Canyon. 

In northern Arizona is also another 
canyon, of less renown and size but pos- 
sessing a different charm and a breath- 
taking spell of its own. The Canyon de 
Chelly empties near the settlement of 
Chin Lee. About five miles north of the 
town one arrives at the brink of the can- 
yon, for the quicksand prevents any 
approach through the entrance. Down 
through the mountainous red walls of the 
canyon lies the river coiling about patches 
of delicate green which are crossed by the 
slender paths of the Navajo herders. 
Cliff dwellings are tucked away in the can- 
yon sides. On a moonlit night the strange 
gigantic buttresses, slopes, swollen pillars 
holding up the edge of the sky, seem like a 
fantastic vision of the entrance to the 


Land of Make Believe. 
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Constantinople...turkish since Mohamed II 
left the imprint of his hand upon a column 


in Sancta Sophia . . . today, as of old, the 
Galata Bridge,—the broad highway—spans 
the Golden Horn from Pera to Stamboul 

. the Great Forum and Hippodrome 
face the waves at Seraglio Point. . . up the 
Bosphorus the north bank is adorned by 
the sumptuous Dolma Baghtcheh reflecting 
in the waters sailed upon by Jason in the 


Argo ... rich in history and legend is the 


‘MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE: SUPREME 





on the specially chartered s.s. HOMERIC 
—“The Ship of Splendor.” Sailing from 
New York—January 26th, next. A peerless 
itinerary . . . one of the world’s leading, 
most modern, most luxurious steamers. . . 
the largest ship sailing to the Mediterranean. 


Let us send you full particulars 


THOS-COOKS SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago Sc. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Important 


Places 


‘Tr E little towns haveserved 
faithfully as trading centers for 
fully half of America’s popu- 
lation. Now they have still a 
greater destiny, as industry 
looks beyond the limits of the 
big city for factory sites. 

In the small community in- 
dustry finds relief from met- 
ropolitan congestion, which 
exacts a high toll in fatigue and 
expense. It finds wholesome liv - 
ing conditions and moderate living costs 
for workers. Here, too, it finds less ex- 
pensive land, lower costs, breathing space 
and room for expansion. And the people 
employed in industry discover a broader 
life than the congested metropolis offers 
them—homes of their own, health for 
families and a higher status as citizens. 

So there is a new spirit and a 
greater activity along Main Street, 
for the little towns are important 




















places in the new and enlightened in- 
dustrial scheme. And prominent among 
the causes is the widespread distribution 
of electric power. The transmission 
lines of the Middle West Utilities 
Company’s subsidiaries reach more than 
three thousand small and medium-sized 
communities, providing an ample and 
economical electric power supply 
on which to build an enduring 
industrial development. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 


SERVING 3585 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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Downtown 


CHARLES F. 


Foreign Investments 


i his Memorial Day address at Get- 
I tysburg this year President Coolidge 
expressed a sentiment concerning inter- 
national investments that is seldom heard 
in official circles. This is what he said: 
“The world-wide interests of the United 
States, aside from the dictates of human- 
ity, make us view with particular disfavor 
not only any danger of being involved 
in war ourselves, but any danger of war 
among other nations. Our investments 
and trade relations are such that it 
is almost impossible to conceive of any 
conflict anywhere on earth which would 
not affect us injuriously. The one thing 
that we want above all else for ourselves 
and for other nations is a continuation of 
peace.” 

It is doubtful if any of those who have 
been buying foreign dollar bonds in the 
last few years have had in mind the 
strengthening of political relationships 
through the distribution of America’s sur- 
plus funds into other parts of the world. 
On the other hand the main resistance to 
such purchases has come from those who 
have feared the effect of wars on this type 
of investment, even if they have not sensed 
the unfavorable reaction of war on the 
countries which have been large lenders to 
Europe, South America, Central America, 
and the Far East. 

Negotiating foreign loans and distrib- 
uting them to the American public is a 
comparatively new business. Although 
less than ten years old, it is to-day one of 
the most important branches of bond un- 


SPEARE 


derwriting and bond retailing in the Unit- 
ed States. Not only does it command the 
attention of the largest bond buying and 
selling organizations in the country with 
respect to new loans, which are being 
brought out at the rate of between $1,500,- 
000,000 and $1,750,000,000 annually, but 
it has to do w ith the buying, selling, and 
shifting from one issue to another of the 
total mass of foreign government, munici- 
pal, provincial, public utility, industrial, 
and mortgage bank bonds and stocks, 
representing in the aggregate from four- 
teen to fifteen billion dollars. 

Some idea of the size of this branch of 
investment banking may be gained by 
giving a few comparative figures. For 
instance, the present amount of foreign 
loans held by American investors is about 
80% of the total of all United States gov- 
ernment obligations. At the present rate 
at which foreign securities are being 
brought out, and allowing for about the 
same amount of yearly decrease of the 
American debt as in the last few years, 
the total of the former will exceed the 
latter by the end of 1930. 

Germany has been the largest single 
borrower in the United States. At the end 
of June the aggregate par value of all Ger- 
man securities listed in this country was 
approximately $1,050,000,000, or nearly 
10% more than the total United States 
debt prior to our entrance into the World 
War. 

During the past six months the foreign 
borrowings in this country have been as 
follows — South America $185,000,000, 
Germany $145,000,000, Japan $80,000,000, 
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Central America $85,000,000, Denmark 
and Norway $115,000,000, Australia $57,- 
000,000, Poland $20,000,000, and Italy, 
Finland, Greece, Great Britain, Austria, 
and Hungary together about $70,000,000. 
This is quite typical of what has been 
going on over a period of years. 


BENEFICIAL EFFEctTs 


As these funds have poured into the 
shallow streams of capital abroad, they 
have given new life to governments, local 
communities, provinces, and to commer- 
cial enterprises that at home rank with 
the most important American industrial 
and public utility corporations. They 
have helped to reéstablish the credit of 
foreign governments, have assisted in the 
rebuilding of cities and towns destroyed 
by war, and have permitted the expansion 
of industries and the rehabilitation of rail- 
roads until both have been able to contrib- 
ute to a steady increase in government 
revenues and the gradual reduction of 
foreign debts. Obviously some of the 
capital that has been exported from the 
United States to Europe has returned in 
the form of foreign manufactured articles 
that come in direct competition with 
American goods. This has been used as an 
argument against foreign loans. It has a 
certain validity. The adverse effects of the 
employment of our surplus capital abroad 
are insignificant, however, compared with 
what has been accomplished through them 
in restoring a sick Europe to health and in 
creating markets in South and Central 
America in which the American exporter 
has a preferred position. 

So far, nearly 450 separate loans with 
foreign origins have been floated in the 
United States. These loans have ranged 
in size from the $100,000,000 issues of 
Germany, France, and Italy, to numer- 
ous $50,000,000 borrowings by Bel- 
gium, and others of the same size or only 
a trifle smaller floated in behalf of Argen- 
tina, Chile, Brazil, Peru, and Cuba. Then 
there are city and provincial loans ranging 
all the way from $10,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000, bonds of mortgage banks in Ger- 
many, Chile, and Columbia amounting to 
from $5,000,000 to $50,000,000, offerings 
from German public utilities and indus- 
trial issues that compare with the largest 
of American flotations, and a $70,000,000 
Japanese power and light bond issue com- 
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ing to New York early in June when the 
investment market was in a demoralized 
condition and finding a friendly reception 
there. 

The American who wishes to spread his 
capital over the face of the earth can be 
accommodated and may find a daily quo- 
tation in all of the metropolitan news- 
papers on the bonds he has purchased. 
He can make a selection from about ninety 
German issues, seventy-five South Amer- 
ican, thirty Central American, two dozen 
Italian, thirty-five Scandinavian, about 
the same number of Australian and Cana- 
dian, sixteen French, six Belgian, fifteen 
Japanese, and from two score or more 
loans to Poland, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, and Esthonia. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF LOANS 


Foreign financing has stimulated as 
well as compelled a broader knowledge of 
geography. It has also led to a closer 
study of the currents of trade between the 
United States and its customers and com- 
petitors abroad, and of the political and 
economic conditions that surround the 
peoples of other lands. Looking over a 
list of foreign bonds, geographically ar- 
ranged, one comes across the following 
names of places that the average person 
would find difficulty in locating quickly on 
the map: Free State of Anhalt, Depart- 
ment of Antioquia, City of Barranquia, 
Department of Caldas, Municipality of 
Cali, Department of Cauca Valley, De- 
partment of Cundinamarca, Republic of 
Esthonia, City of Graz, Province of Men- 
doza, City of Saarbruecken, Province of 
Styria, Department of Tolema, and the 
Province of Tucuman. 

Then there are the very familiar cities 
and provinces to which every tourist goes 
and in whose development he will be more 
interested than ever, if he holds one of 
their bonds. In France these are the old 
municipalities of Lyons, Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux, and Soissons. In Germany, Berlin, 
Cologne, Leipsig, Munich, Frankfurt, 
Dresden, Diisseldorf, Nuremburg, and 
Heidelburg. In Italy, Rome and Milan. 
In Denmark, Copenhagen and Oslo. Ber- 
gen and Trondhjem in Norway. The 
cities of Vienna and Graz have sold their 
bonds in the United States and so has 
Budapest. Prague and Carlsbad, Warsaw 
and Danzig represent some of the cities 











BANKING SERVICE THAT MEANS BUSINESS SERVICE 


The “ Yield” 


of a 
Banking 
Connection 


HE business execu- 

tive who obtains the 
greatest yield from his 
banking connection is 
one who sees his bank not as an impersonal institution, 
but as a group of executives like himself, keenly interested 
in the development of his business, and able and willing 
to be of varied service to him. 





Officers of this Company are men with both banking 
and commercial experience. Knowing the many ways in 
which this Bank can cooperate with business enterprise, 
they also understand the problems of general business. 
They have at their command exceptional banking facilities. 


We invite executives to discuss their domestic or 
foreign business with our officers. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
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that are on the outer fringe of the Euro- 
pean list. In South and Central America 
the provinces have been more conspic- 
uous as borrowers than the cities. This is 
due to the fact that the credit of the for- 
mer frequently ranks very close to govern- 
ment credit, and in fact, in one or two 
instances is preferred to the latter. So we 
find that in Argentina the only munici- 
pal borrowers have been Buenos Aires, 
Cordoba, and Santa Fé, and that there 
have been three provincial loans for every 
city loan. In Uruguay, the situation is 
somewhat different with two city of Mon- 
tevideo loans and two government loans. 
In contrast are the loans that have been 
made to all of the important municipal- 
ities of Colombia, as well as to her vari- 
ous Departments. Rio de Janeiro, San 
Paulo, and Porto Alegre are among the 
well-known cities of Brazil with loans 
listed in New York. Finally there are 
Yokohama and Tokio in far-off Japan 
which have been accommodated in the 
New York money market. 


From Destor To CrEepITOR NATION 


Prior to the war, the United States was 
a debtor nation. Her development had 
been assisted by large loans from England, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Germany for 
her railroads, public utilities, and manu- 
facturing companies. It was estimated in 
1914 that long-term foreign capital in- 
vested here amounted to $5,000,000,000. 
This is one-half of what this country has 
placed to the credit of foreign borrowers 
since 1918. The pace at which the United 
States has moved in establishing itself as 
the leading creditor nation of the world is 
shown in the following figures of foreign 
government, state, municipal, and cor- 
poration loans publicly issued here since 
the armistice: 


oc $616,948,000 
o00.......... 615,681,000 
eee 633,450,000 
ae 748,000,000 
Oona as 433,000,000 
Be os 1,198,000,000 
BS oc oii-c, 1,291,000,000 
RES 1,445,000,000 
ee 1,715,000,000 
1928* 750,000,000 


The momentum of the movement great- 


*Six months, to June 3o. 
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ly increased in the second half of the post- 
war period. In contrast to the annual 
average output of $600,000,000 in foreign 
loans from 1919 to 1923 is that of $1,200,- 
000,000 from 1924 to 1928, with every 
prospect that the loans the second half 
of this year will be as great as in the first 
six months to June 30. Germany must 
borrow; so must many of the small Euro- 
pean states. As long as the market gives 
them a good reception there will be a 
steady flow of loans in the interest of the 
various South and Central American re- 
publics, their provinces, and their leading 
enterprises. 

The question may well be asked, “What 
is the maximum this country should in- 
vest abroad? Is it the present figure of 
$15,000,000,000 or should it be increased, 
say, to the amount of Great Britain’s 
overseas loans of $20,000,000,000?” In 
proportion to our national wealth, our 
government debt, our bank deposits, and 
the average per capita income of the Ameri- 
can people, the risk in a $25,000,000,000 
foreign investment would be less than 
that of the British nation in its present 
total of holdings. But is it good political 
and commercial policy to be a creditor of 
such size and to impose on foreign nations 
such an enormous annual toll in interest 
charges, now nearly $800,000,000, and 
increasing from $75,000,000 to $90,000,- 
000 a year? 

American investors will no doubt go on 
buying foreign bonds as long as they can 
obtain a higher return on capital placed in 
such bonds than in those of their own 
country. The day is coming, however, 
when the two classes of securities — for- 
eign and domestic — will be approaching 
a parity as the original six, seven, and 
eight per cent dollar loans are refunded 
into six, five, and four and one-half per 
cent bonds. Already the possibilities of 
appreciation, which were only second in 
importance to that of return, are decreas- 
ing. A great many of the German, French, 
Belgian, Scandinavian, Dutch, and Ar- 
gentine loans are at, or above, their call 
prices. In the field of investment they con- 
stitute what is known as “short term pa- 
per.” It is difficult these days to make a 
success of a new loan that is brought out 
close to its call price, so that, in setting up 
a bond issue, it seems to be better business 
to sell a six per cent bond, say, at a suf- 
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Crossways of Progress 


Near where the Potomac turns southeast to the sea 
five highways converge: 


The river, which for ages bore the Indian canoes to 
tide-water; the old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which in 
its great day carried thousands of settlers to the western 
country; the stone pike over which Lee brought his veterans 
to northern battlefields; a modern steam railway; and the 


high tension power line of one of our subsidiary electric 
companies, 





We owe much to highways—to roads of travel, and 
to these new pathways of power which carry energy from 


where it can best be produced to the place where it is 
most needed. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS «xf: LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


A PROBLEM for 
HOME MAKERS 


Is the management of 
the Family Income. 


UR HOME BUDGET SHEET is de- 
signed to cover one month’s record of 
income and outgo. 
It is an Account Sheet for both the 
Beginner and the Budget-wise. 
Sent FREE on request. 


Inquiry Bureau 


LiFe INSURANCE Com 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE copy of the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet. (I enclose 2c. to cover post- 


Address 








f= FE INVESTORS ABROAD 


Europe to New York by cable in 11%, 
minutes enables our correspondent 
offices to serve American investors 
abroadasreadilyasat home. Fordetails 
of this Two-Continent Investment 
Service, request Circular T.C. 105. 


de Saint Phalle €? Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
rr Wall Street, New York 
Correspondents : Paris and Brussels, Banque de 


Saint Phalle; London, Saint Phalle, Ltd.; 
Amsterdam, Van Nierop €¢ Co 


THE FORUM BOOK SERVICE 


This Service exists for the convenience of Forum 
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volume to a library. And we are more than glad to 
secure for you any information that you may wish or 
put you in touch with the proper authorities. 


Address orders, inquiries, and cheques to 
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| 441 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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ficient discount to make it yield approxi- 
mately six and one-half per cent than to 
offer a six and one half per cent coupon 
bond just under par. The American buyer 
argues rightly that if he is going to assume 
the risk of a foreign investment, he should 
have an opportunity of gaining from the 
profit that goes along with any improve- 
ment in the credit standing of the debtor 
state. 


Tests or Goop INVESTMENTS 


There are certain tests that may be ap- 
plied to foreign bonds by those who en- 
deavor to exercise all possible care in the 
selection of their securities. One cannot 
measure the merits of a foreign govern- 
ment bond by the same standards that 
are employed in analyzing the obliga- 
tions of a corporation. Credit is often 
founded on tradition rather than on a 
strong national balance sheet. It is the 
moral character of the people and their 
will to pay what they owe when it is due 
that gives them a good, bad, or indif- 
ferent credit rating among lenders. Ob- 
viously, their political history, their trade 
with the rest of the world, their unde- 
veloped resources, and their internal rev- 
enues have a great deal to do with the 
terms on which they are able to borrow 
and the price that is eventually fixed for 
marketing their securities. Since the war a 
new factor has been introduced in the form 
of foreign loans guaranteed by a group of 
responsible nationals and floated under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. 
In no other way would Austria and Greece 
have been able to borrow when their 
financial condition was in its critical stages 
and new capital was imperatively required 
in order to keep these countries from com- 
plete economic and social demoralization. 
These loans and others of the same char- 
acter have proven profitable to those who 
bought them. The guarantees of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, and others are behind the Aus- 
trian loan. 

Frequently foreign loans are sup- 
ported by the revenues from some of the 
great governmental monopolies, such as 
tobacco, matches, salt, and nitrates. This 
is quite common in loans of countries in 
southeastern Europe and South and Cen- 
tral America. Various provincial loans also 
have this feature. The history of such 
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“EVERY QUARTER-HOUR dur- 
ing the daytime these Tower 
Chimes will sound the West- 
minster peal. Every evening 
they will play, automatically, 
his favorite song. Every Sun- 
day morning they will fill the 
air with the age-mellowed 
notes of the hymns he loved 
so well. 

“And every note they strike 
will be a reminder of the one 
in whose honor they were in- 
stalled. For us his voice will 
live again in the voice of the 
Chimes . os 


church or in the college or office 
building so intimately identified 
with the departed one’s inter- 
ests, express the memorial 
spirit in its truest and deepest 
sense. Played from electric 
keyboard, direct from organ 
console or from automatic 
time-marking device. Priced 
$4375 and up. Full and interest- 
ing information will be sent 
on request, 


lo Deagan Inc 
est, 1660 
252 Deagan Building, - CHICAGO 
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stalled in the belfry of the| 


loans is that they do not render less im- 
munity from default than loans of a strict- 
ly debenture type, and there is likely to be 
associated with them the element of poli- 
tical pressure from the outside in the ad- 
ministration of the customs in order to 
enforce payment of the debt service. 
There has recently been published an 
excellent work on foreign bonds which 
attempts to give the investor some rules 
for testing the validity and soundness of 
| such issues. Among these tests are the 
| following: (1) a long record of the borrow- 
| ing country for good faith toward its credi- 
tors; (2) an economic status represented 
| in continuing and expanding prosperity; 
(3) a balanced budget and a sinking 
fund; (4) debt charges on unproduc- 
tive debt to be limited to from ten to thirty 
| per cent of national income; (5) a favor- 
| able balance in international payments; 
| (6) use of proceeds of bond issue for pro- 
ductive purposes; (7) a stable government 
and a political trend neither extremely re- 
actionary nor strongly radical; (8) bonds 
to be paid in gold; (9) bonds to be tax free 
in issuing country; (10) if the borrower 
| does not measure up to these requirements 
| the loan should be protected by special 
| securities. 

Had all of these requirements been de- 
manded of many borrowers who have 
been obtaining American capital in the 
past ten years, not a few of the loans 
would have been abandoned. Fortunately, 
out of nearly four hundred and fifty differ- 
ent issues, there have been almost no de- 
faults so far. To-day a majority of these 
loans are selling well above their issue 
prices. It has been easy to borrow in this 
country. Consequently there have been 
abuses, some exaggerated statements, 
some concealment of prominent facts, and 
a tendency to push over new loans to 
unimportant political divisions and none 
too strong corporations on the wave of 
enthusiasm following the success of some 
of the big German, French, Scandina- 
vian, Japanese, and South American 
issues. When the total amount involved is 
considered, however, together with the 
lack of experience that the American in- 
vestor has had in foreign finance and his 
general ignorance of foreign politics, it is 
remarkable that so little grief has come to 
him out of his first great adventure in the 
role of international banker. 
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HE air map of America is now 
in the making—on the ground. 
A few years from now, cities will 
have been made—or side-tracked— 
according to their enterprise in 
gtasping their present opportunities. 


Build now your station-stop for 
the increasing traffic of the air. 
Build as men of vision are building 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


W RITING on “Success” in this issue of THE Forum, Henry Ford 
remarks that “it behooves the man who wishes to have his part 
in the progress of this world to watch the signs of the times.” The 
Wizard of Dearborn, now turned prophet and philosopher, is thinking 
of the industrial revolution which he helps to keep in such productive 
ferment; but his comment has a wider importance. Everywhere there 
are signs and portents of graver revolutions than that of the world on 
wheels. Ideas and opinions are both the signs and seeds of revolution. 


4k HERE is many a leaven at work in the lump of society, and the 

discerning eye will mark the occasional sign of its ferment. 
Clarence Darrow’s discussion of immortality in the present issue is 
more than a private opinion publicly expressed. It is both symptomatic 
of the times and revolutionary in intent and possibilities. It resolves 
long scepticism and loose thinking into a positive case, expressed in 
honesty and clarity. It is disturbing — not alone because it challenges 
old peace of mind, but because its philosophical and practical implica- 
tions contemplate a new heaven and earth, a new direction for human 
hopes, and a new doctrine for human labors. If it is true that this life 
has no sequel, then our codes of conduct and morality, our education, 
our public and private conscience, our personal liability and respon- 
sibility must be reoriented and adjusted to fit the facts. If Mr. Darrow 
is wrong, we are at least warned to seek new wisdom to justify old 
convictions. 


RY: Mr. Ford says: “ Most people will spend more time and energy in 
going around problems than in trying to solve them.”” Our modern 
passion for free speech and opinion is an antidote for this dangerous 
fashion of evasion. Men of ideas are frank and honest with them. There 
remain few forbidden lands, few sacred silences. The destiny of our 
times must be hammered out on the anvil of “No Compromise,” for 
truth — no longer enshrined beyond the reach of doubt — must bear 
the burden and heat of the day. Mr. Darrow’s article, Dr. Holmes’ 
discussion of marriage, the current debate on the sanctity and efficacy 
of the jury system, are signs of the times. By such storm signals and 
auguries we reckon the purpose of the past and the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the future. It is the privilege of THe Forum to broadcast such 
new voices, so that no true prophet may lack a following and no false 
one a judgment. 
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Mediaeval Culture 


An Introduction to Dante 
and His Times 


By Karl Vossler 


Admittedly one of the great products of literary 
scholarship in our time, Vossler’s Die Gottliche 
Komodie is regarded in both Germany and Italy 
as the classic work on Dante’s The Divine Comedy. 
But it is far more than a study of Dante: it is a syn- 
thesis of the ideas, literature, and civilization of 
the Middle Ages, as these culminated in the poem. 
Translated into English by Proressor Witu1am C. 
Lawton. (Ready Oct. 4) Two volumes, $10.00 


A gorgeous volume 
of poetry — his first 
since “*Slabs of the 
Sunburnt West" in 
1922 — by the au- 
thor of ‘Abraham 
Lincoln,’’ etc. 
(Ready Oct. 4) 
$3 







The Soul 
of China 


By 
Richard Wilhelm 









MOSES 


By 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Louis Untermeyer’s first novel 
will surprise some, shock others. 


Civilization 
By 
Clive Bell 






losophy of art which attracted 
many more readers than those 
primarily concerned with the 
study of aesthetics. He now sets 
out to discover what lies at the 
root of the thing called “Civ- 
ilization.” Is it Patriotism? 
Religion? Clothes? Learning? 
Riches? Social Well-being? Or 
what? The book is entertaining 
in the best sense, witty, and 
always provocative. 


It will interest all. The author, 
basing his work on long research, 
raises many bold questions and 
attempts to answer them. Was 
Moses only partly Hebraic? 
Was Monotheism his own con- 
ception? Did he actually codify 
the Decalogue? Did he con- 
sciously violate his own Com- 
mandments? Which, of the 
warring selves, was the man 
himself? Jacket and cover design 


From every point of 
view — social, philo- 
sophic, religious, and 
because of its literary 
merit — this book rep- 
resents, of the many 
books recently issued on 
China, by far the sound- 
est and most profound 
commentary. 7 ranslated 
by J. HoLRoyp REECE. 
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The Child and 
the World 


Dialogues in Modern Education 
By Margaret Naumburg 


An unusual book on the education of children by 
the founder and director of the Walden School. The 
setting is a modern school. Here the director, the 
psychologist, teachers, consulting —— and 
pupils, talk in speech that is vivi and uncon- 
ventional, among themselves as well as with 
artists, college professors, normal school students, 
parents, and physicians. $3.50 
















The passionately 
absorbing story of a 
few forgotten men, 
all struggling with 
nature to maintain 
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North American 
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OCTOBER READING 


Dona.p F. Rose 


HORMONES AND HUMANITY 
Eq. books are found under sur- 


prising guises. THE New Crimino.- 
ocy, by Dr. Max G. Schlapp and “om 
H. Smith (Boni & Liveright, $4.00), is far 
from being a mere handbook jail 
wardens. It is one of those devastating 
books which either explode dangerously in 
the unready mind or instill there a whole- 
some ferment of uncertainty and unrest. 
It is thrilling reading, stimulating stuff, 
quite capable of wrecking the old raft of 
conviction and sending us all out to sea in 
a scientific sieve. 

Some of its considerations include the 
biological sciences of heredity, eugenics, 
and evolution; matters of medical lore 
such as endocrinology and reconstructive 
surgery; matters of theology such as 
predestination, free will, and in fact, the 
whole of religious philosophy. It is a 
commentary on democracy and a criticism 
of our social order. It involves woman 
suffrage, the jury system, the education of 
children, the protection and preservation 
of society, and the whole doubtful ques- 
tion of our racial future. 

It touches all these and many other 
fundamental matters because its main 
thesis is an attempt to replace the old 


keystone of life with a new one. This, 
indeed, is not a new notion, but it has 
rarely been so completely and courageous- 
ly presented. Endocrinology is thrown as a 
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bombshell into the midst of our customs 
and convictions. Endocrinology is the 
science of the ductless glands and their 
hormonic secretions, and what they can d 
to upset our peace of mind is plenty. 

The first casualty is the time-honored 
and approved institution of human free 
will. “The activity of the cells in a man’s 
arms which do his day’s deeds and that of 
those other cells in his brain that think his 
night’s thoughts are alike reactions of 
chemicals and no more.” What a mess this 
makes of our old notions of personal 
responsibility, of the dignity of man and 
his destiny! How disquieting to novelists 
and their readers, who are convicted of 
wasting time over the clash and drama of 
human passions, over virtue and vice! 
How disturbing to the domestic sphere 
if we must learn now to spare the rod and 
spoil the child with a dose of thyroid 
extract! 

Yet we may not dismiss the theory with 
mere ridicule. It grows daily in strength 
and far-reaching importance, and_ its 
arguments are formidable. Dr. Schlapp 
himself was a pioneer and master of the 
subject, though he has now gone into 
eternity to test the validity of some of his 
conclusions, and Mr. Smith adds to his 
doctrine the plausibility and punch of t! 
trained j pena lie. Their codperation m ike 
the book a dangerous toy for the child 
of men to play with. 

It is not for the layman to quarrel wit 









A LITTLE CLOWN LOST 
By BARRY BENEFIELD 
Author of Tae Cuicken-W aGon Famity, ef¢. 


Benefield’s great new novel: the beautiful and touching 
story of one little clown’s love for a dreamer. $2.00 


DAY OF FORTUNE 
By NORMAN MATSON 


One of the most conspicuously successful novels of the 
new season. Praised as *‘an odyssey of American yorth.”’ 


$2.50 

BABE EVANSON 

By CATHARINE BRODY 
The odor, feeling, color and sound of Manhattan pervade 
this story of Babe Evanson’s life and loves. $2.50 

THE GOLDEN ROUND 
By FRANCES WINWAR 
Author of Tuk Arpent Frame, efc. 


A passionate romance of thirteenth-century Italy charm- 
ingly written in the manner of Messer Boccaccio. $2.00 


THE DOOR OF DEATH 
By JOHN ESTEVEN 


A really different mystery story, thrilling, terrifying and 
baffling. If you like mysteries here's one of the best. 
$2.00 


hese novels are bein g read 
and talked about everywhere! 


Wherever new books are being read you will find these 
novels and people talking about them. Check the books 
you have not yet read and consult your bookseller about 
them. We shall be glad to send you, free, a copy of CENTURY 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS. It contains much interesting informa- 
tion about these books and the people who wrote them. 


THE NEW TEMPLE 
By JOHAN BOJER 
Author of Tat Great Hunecer, etc. 


Bojer’s mighty sequel to his modern classic, The Great 
Hunger. A stimulating novel by one of the greatest 
writers of the day. $2.50 


TENTS OF WICKEDNESS 
By MELLA RUSSELL McCALLUM 


A beautifully written story of the love of a puritanical 
farmer boy and a circus equestrienne. 


FLOWERDOWN 
By ANN KNOX 


An English estate is bought by a wealthy American 
family, and a poignant tragedy of love results. A fine 
new novel. $2.50 


FOOLS IN MORTAR 
By DORIS LESLIE 
Author of Tae Star.ine, etc. 


From Sicily to Bohemian London winds the thread of 
love which gives such a strange start to a young girl’s 
married life. $2.00 


THE FIGURED FLAME 
By JANE DARROW 


The story of a girl sculptor’s struggle to free herself 
from childhood inhibitions and live her true life. $2.50 
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TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


the evidence of the expert, nor even with 
his conclusions. He may find some comfort 
in the fact that the united and formidable 
front of the experts is a sort of whistling to 
keep up their courage in the presence of 
considerable internal discord. For, says 
the book: “There are endless disputes and 
uncertainties and various experimenters 
have reported diametrically opposite re- 
sults.”” These authors have small patience 
with behaviorism, psychoanalysis, and 
sundry other rivals in the patent medicine 
field. We may be reasonably assured, 
therefore, that nothing is as settled as it 
may be made to appear. 

But there is another and more adequate 
way of viewing these theories. Science has 
insisted on the right and efficacy of doubt, 
and it is time to apply the same formula to 
its own findings. We may not properly 
doubt the evidence nor the appalling 
logic of the theories. We may, however, 
doubt whether reasoning purely a pos- 
teriori can be fully trusted or has real 
authority beyond the range of the facts 
with which it deals. The evidence of such 
weakness in the purely scientific method is 
revealed whenever such a book as this has 
courage and honesty enough to pursue a 
theory to its bitter end. The consequences 
are too appalling. They involve a con- 
tradiction of common sense which amounts 
to a reductio ad absurdum. 


LITERARY LADIES 


2 IRST choice of current fiction is THE 

Happy Mountain by Maristan 
Chapman (Viking, $2.50) — not so much 
for its story, which is a small thing, as for 
the singularly charming manner of its 
telling. It deals with the mountain folk of 
Tennessee and particularly Wait-Still-on- 
the-Lord Lowe, who wanders away to see 
the world and later thinks better of it and 
comes back to home and sweetheart. It is 
the hill talk that translates this out of the 
ordinary, and it is woven not alone into 
dialogue but throughout the texture of 
the book. It is a rich brogue — easy, 
resonant, and colorful in comparison with 
the clipped custom of cities, but not 
unfamiliar to those who know the roots of 
English speech. 

A novel of good sense and substance is 
Wirth Manice Towarp None, by Honoré 
Willsie Morrow ( Morrow, $2.50), another 
book to adorn and illuminate the memory 
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of Lincoln. It seems that concerning a 
great man there is no end to the making of 
many books. But Mrs. Morrow has done a 
good and useful job, presenting Lincoln in 
the flesh with understanding, sympathy, 
and humor. In fact, so personable does the 
great president become that we may 
really read his face, whether lined with the 
anxieties of office or eased by the comforts 
of home and the company of his wife and 
young Tad. Over against him is set the 
figure of Senator Charles Sumner — 
personal friend, political rival, and gallant 
gentleman — and between them lies the 
drama of the story. Lincoln himself looms 
largest in the picture and it is the Lincoln 
of our younger faith and illusions. His wife 
rings not quite so true. She seems a fussy 
and somewhat irritating little person. 
Cut.ium, by E. Arnot Robertson (Holt. 
$2.50), begins in the spirit of social com-- 
edy, turns to romance, runs headlong into 
tragedy, and ends in melodrama. But 
despite this Protean performance, it is a 
good story, with a heroine who wins our 
high regard and sympathy. Cullum him- 
self is a cad, but so singularly successful is 
his caddishness that he probably never 
realizes it, despite the wake of feminine 
devastation he leaves behind him. Perhaps 
he is laid on a bit too thick. There is 
something of barbaric injustice, even in 
fiction, in combining a fatal charm with 
complete indifference to its consequences, 
and we also suspect that lovely and sen- 
sible girls like the heroine would gain 
some guidance from instinct even though 
judgment failed them. But this is a 
matter concerning the nature of women, 
about which Miss Robertson should know 
more than a merely masculine reviewer. 
Another lady novelist is not so well 
disposed toward her sex, but she is equally 
unsparing of the other. Att KNEELING, 
by Anne Parrish (Harper’s, $2.50), is a 
diverting comedy concerning a prepos- 
terous young woman at whose feet all men 
are fools. Apparently her life knows no 
man with sufficient abdominal investiture 
to take her firmly across his knee and 
spank her as she deserves. For one brief 
chapter we have hope. It seems that there 
is at last a man who will not come adoring. 
But he weakens, he wilts, he falls, and 
Christabel Caine hangs up another scalp. 
You had best read this with your 
tongue in your cheek, which will save you 
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By the author of THE TIME OF MAN Arnold Bennett 
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° JINGLING IN THE WIND NIGHTSEED 
. By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS By H. A. MANHOOD 
, A gay and mocking farce—the tale of Jeremy, the “He has a genuine, an 
° Rain-Maker, who journeys to a Convention, becomes appealing, atouching, 
- h d il f sense of beauty, and 
: a hero and encounters all sorts of strange people and hisimaginative power 
. sprightly adventures. Miss Roberts, author of The is sometimes simply 
. Time of Man and My Heart and My tremendous. Read the 
a Flesh. hi ; d acai he book. I guarantee 
C 65h, . as paused to 100K at the that it will shake you 
: world in a moment of amused de- out of the rut of in- 
; tachment. The result is a travesty difference. 
: of American life utterly different Sixteen powerful 
: from the two novels with which stories of beauty and 
h i ll lala oe horror by a remark- 
she won her high place in American able new English 
letters. $2.00 writer. $2.50 
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: COUNTER- By MARISTAN CHAPMAN 
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7 By RICHARD This idyll of young love and adventure has won an 
: WILMER ROWAN audience of 60,000 readers and is being praised by 
; With all the excite- Sherwood Anderson, Julia Peterkin, Robert Hillyer, 
ment and fascination Walter Prichard Eaton, Carl Van Doren, booksellers 
of a secret service mys- and critics throughout the country. “Don’t be 
tery tale Mr. Rowan : » id; _ 
’ surprised’’, says Bruce Gould in 
has shown the devel- : : “ie 
opment of modern The New York Evening Post, ‘i The 
espionage. Crowded Happy Mountain is our next Pulitzer 
with new informa- Prize novel. We doubt if it will 
tion and thyilling be possible to find another novel as 
anecdotes, this is the i ; 
stirring and beautiful as Mrs. Chap- 
story of the men and ; See es 
c women spies of the man’s within the year.’’ Chosen by 
Ds world. $3.50 the Literary Guild of America. $2.50 
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from gnashing your teeth. Miss Parrish 
does not intend to be taken too seriously; 
she does intend and contrive that we shall 
be vastly entertained. But with part of her 
premise the reader may take issue. Christ- 
abel Caine writes novels and books of 
verse. She writes what may be politely 
termed as bilge, if the samples adduced 
are any criterion. Yet she has no trouble 
in getting them published. This is too 
much. Women may be designing females 
and men may be fools, but publishers are 
hard-boiled eggs, as plentiful experience 
will testify. 

The ladies have done us the further 
favor of granting one book for our whole- 
hearted and comprehensive dislike. Ry- 
DER, by Djuna Barnes (Horace Liveright, 
$3.00), comes with loud trumpetings as to 
its picaresque boldness, its style and 
beauty. Yet despite all such signposts and 
exhortations, it is practically indistin- 
guishable from a piece of crass and tire- 
some vulgarity. It imitates without 
acknowledgment the matter and manner 
of Jurgen, but does it so wretchedly that 
Mr. Cabell should blush for his pupil — 
provided he has not already forsworn that 
social grace and accomplishment. It 
carries a protest against censorship and is 
peppered with asterisks — all of which 
assure the careful reader that he is missing 
nothing whatever. In lieu of style it 
looses a dictionary deluge, and its words 
cascade down the page like a bushel of 
small potatoes down the cellar stairs into 
a waiting ash can. If this be style, then a 
man may boast of marksmanship when he 
hits a barn door with a barrel-load of 
buckshot. 

You may suspect from these remarks 
that we don’t care for the book. We don’t. 


FRUSTRATED MALES 


pWaPron Steines, by May Freud Dicken- 
aN son (Macaulay, $2.00), introduces 
the slave of duty, a nice young man most 
unfortunate in his feminine associations, 
but with too much conscience or too little 
sense to kick over the traces. First he is 
victimized by his shiftless family, later by 
a flighty wife, and at last by ironic fate. 
This, you see, is a thoroughly immoral 
book. Virtue does not get rewarded but 
gets it heavily in the neck, and certainly 
the upstanding young hero arouses us 
more to sympathy than to emulation. 


Illustrated 
Section x 


There is, in fact, too much sympathy 
wasted in the book. The author is sorry 
for her hero, he is sorry for himself, and 
the reader is sorry for both of them. It is 
rather too bad that so much good writing 
should be bestowed on a young man who 
stood up so straight he leaned over back- 
ward. There are times and conditions 
when rebellion is the only intelligent and 
fundamentally decent course, and a 
novelist ought to know it. 

The frustrated male is also the subject 
of Hititop 1n THE Rain, by James Saxon 
Childers (Appleton, $2.00). This deals 
with a young author entangled in peda- 
gogy and thereby approximately ruined. 
He finds the teaching trade a treadmill, 
while the whip of necessity drives him to 
forget his first love for the false honors and 
faint satisfaction of academic dignities. 
He enjoys the glamour of the first year, 
the prestige of his little brief authority, 
the opportunity to turn intellectual hand- 
springs before a crowded classroom. But 
the flavor does not last. He becomes so 
completely and abysmally bored with the 
immature minds and cold hash of the 
lecture room and faculty meeting that he 
suddenly walks out on them both. A 
fortunate legacy comes along and he takes 
refuge in it to write another book. The 
fact that he put it off so long does not 
promise much for his journalistic success. 

The book quotes G. B. Shaw to the 
effect that “those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach.”’ This is a hard saying, but 
one perilously close to truth. Too many 
men who have brains but no proper idea 
what to do with them become submerged 
in teaching. This does not hurt those who 
love teaching for its own sake and are 
indifferent to the shiny seat and frayed 
edges which are the accepted badges of 
pedagogy. They are heroes, to be sure, 
though they are not aware of it. But to the 
man with the power of harnessing the 
muscles of his mind to the genius of his 
spirit, teaching may turn out a tragic 
destiny. 

Why do publishers permit their books 
to bear titles that have nothing to do with 
the case? Hilltop in the Rain might as well 
have been named Cold Potato Salad for 
any save box-office reasons. The same is 
true of Seven Days Wuiprine, by John 
Biggs (Scribner’s, $2.00), which has noth- 
ing whatever to do with whipping nor 





WHO’S 
HOOVER? 
By William Hard 


An unprejudiced anal- 
ysis of one of the domi- 
nant figures in contem- 
porary American life. 
An honest appraisal of 
the man and his 
achievements. $2.50 


The 
FIFTEEN 
FINEST 
SHORT 
STORIES 


Selected by 
John Cournos 


The wonderful collec- 
tion of stories selected 
by Mr. Cournos for The 
Forum may now be had 
in book form. $2.59 


SCHUBERT, 
THE MAN 


A Biography of 
Franz Schubert 


By Oscar Bie 


The Schubert Centen- 
nial Committee has de- 
cided to adopt this book 
as the officis al ar 

Illustrated 


OLD 
BUDDHA 


By the 
Princess Der Ling 


The life story of the 
great Manchu Empress, 
cruel, powerful,  diffi- 
cult, and all a woman 
Illustrated. $3.50 
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From the fall list of 


DODD, MEAD 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN THE 
MODERN STATE 


By Charles Clinton Marshall 


It is the author’s purpose to inquire whether 
well-known popular prejudices against the 
Church of Rome in its political relations are 
justified to any extent by facts and, if so, to 
ascertain the facts and give a just expression 
to them. $2.50 


REPUBLICAN GERMANY 
By Hugh Quigley and Robert T. Clark 


This book gives an insight into contemporary 
movements, with a world-wide, rather than a 
national significance, and constitutes as such 
the most complete survey of the present Ger- 
man situation yet published in this country. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADING 


By John W. Starr, Jr. 


From new and original material—rare prints, 
corporate histories, maps, railroad publica- 
tions, propaganda schemes, and much unpub- 
lished data, the author has written a stupen- 
dous story of American railroads, a marvelous 
record of achievement and development. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


THE NEARING NORTH 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


Both sportsman and traveler will relish Mr. 
Freeman's lusty account of his experiences 
and gain in addition an accurate and _trust- 
worthy impression of the great northern Hud- 
son Bay country. Illustrated. $3.50 
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GENERAL 
CRACK 


By George Preedy 


“One of the most im- 
portant novels of recent 
years, a book of quality, 
yower and distinction. 
‘rom their frames in 
the galleries the figures 
of a romantic age step 
down and live again.” 
Arthur B. Maurice 
$2.50 


AS A THIEF 
IN THE 
NIGHT 


By 
R. Austin Freeman 


A new full-length Dr. 

Thorndyke detective 

story dealing with the 

difficult and subtle 

crime of the poisoner. 
- 


THE 
MYSTERY 
of the BLUE 
TRAIN 


By Agatha Christie 


Another mystery story 
in which the famous 
Hercule Poirot is called 
on to unravel a compli- 
cated and intricate 
crime. $2.00 


ALIMONY 
By Faith Baldwin 


A fearless novel expos- 
ing a grim aspect of the 
game ol marriage — as 
men and women are 
playing it today. An 
engrossing story. $2.00 
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with seven days of anything. Actually it is 
the story of thirty-six hours in the life of a 
learned and upright judge, sheltered from 
all unpleasantness by reputation, wisdom, 
and wealth, who discovers that he bears in 
his bosom a coward, a murderer, and a 
primitive savage. Under the strain of 
unfamiliar necessities he sheds his civili- 
zation and finds that he has lost neither 
the desire nor the capacity to kill for no 
better reason than blind hatred and 
disgust. 


OLD BLOOD AND THUNDER 
nN LITTLE history, a lot of legend, and 


a generous flavoring of imagination 
have gone into the making of ALEXANDER, 
by Konrad Bercovici (Cosmopolitan, 
$2.50). It is difficult to make distinctions 
between them, nor does it greatly matter, 
since there is no intention here of making a 
critical analysis of the Macedonian world’s 
champion nor of fitting him into any 
historical pattern. It aims rather to 
dramatize him, and since the spotlight and 
centre stage followed Alexander in all his 
wanderings across a continent, there is no 
lack of glamour and excitement. 

These are made not alone of colorful 
pageantry and the grim clash of arms. 
There is also plenty of grime and crime, of 
debauchery and treachery, of all ancient 
sins and horrors. The story does not 
increase the stature of Alexander. The 
genius that gave him victory is lost in the 
vices that brought him failure and death. 
He becomes an unpleasant brute, with a 
whip hand over tangled ambitions whose 
jealousies were their weakness and his own 
chief strength. When he went down at 
last — not in a drunken debauch, as we 
were told in school, but painfully poisoned 
by one of his wives — his kingdom fell in 
fragments, his army vanished, and none 
were the gainers save the Jewish mer- 
chants who trod his highways. 

Some plan is given to the book by the 
story of the scheming jealousies of Alex- 
ander’s mother, who kept the home fires 
burning while her son went hunting 
empires. There are other actors in the 
drama — his few friends, his captains, his 
assorted wives and lady friends. By and 
large, they are a choice collection of 
cutthroats. 

The author has made the olden days 
smell to high heaven, while he has also 


Illustrated 
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XII 


done well with their pomp and circum- 
stance. Occasionally he draws breath to 
deliver some brief aphorisms and obser- 
vations on this and that, which matter 
very little. He makes one omission, either 
by accident or design. Nowhere does 
Alexander sigh for more worlds to con- 
quer; he seems to have trouble enough 
handling the one he has briefly beneath 
his thumb. So there goes another youthful 
illusion! 

Ecuo, by Shaw Desmond (Appleton, 
$2. 00), makes use of a device which was 
old in the days of Phra, the Phoenician. 
The narrator has a severe case of reincarna- 
tion, so that in the midst of the modern 
world he recalls another lifetime at the 
court of Nero. This gives him a special 
advantage as an eyewitness of those un- 
pleasant times — a privilege which classi- 
cal scholars will envy him. Unfortunately 
his memory is so good that he remembers 
a number of things that aren’t so. Those 
who have sound knowledge of ancient 
Rome must decline the popular picture of 
an empire of lewdness and lunatics. It 
suits the motion pictures, with some 
reservations in favor of censorship, but it 
won’t fit history. The foulness and cruel- 
ties of Nero’s court are a part of the 
picture, but by no means the whole of it, 
and one like this persistent hero, who 
enjoys both the perspective of time and 
the advantage of personal participation, 
should be able to give us a better pro- 
portioned picture. However, for those who 
like this sort of thing, here is plenty of 
blood and fire, martyred Christians, dying 
gladiators, chariot races, galley fights, and 
ladies of doubtful discretion. It may not 
be history, but it’s a hot sketch. 

Puornix, by Alan Sims (Little, Brown, 
$2.50), is a more impressive performance. 
Phoinix, as you doubtless do not remem- 
ber, was assistant to the centaur, Chiron, 
who gave a course in war and eloquence to 
the young hopefuls of old Greece, and he 
followed the Greek arms through the 
Trojan war. Here he tells us all about it. 
The story is slow at the opening (Mr. 
Sims might have learned something from 
Homer as to the advantages of a flying 
start), but once under way it has a truly 
Homeric vigor. 

It seems that the Greeks themselves 
might have enjoyed this book. It is 
peopled not alone by heroes and men of 
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1809-1858 
By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


The author of ‘The Life of John Marshall’’ — called by many authorities 
the “greatest of American biographies’’ — has assembled more facts about 
Lincoln's earlier career than have ever before been brought together, and 
woven them into a narrative of compelling power and complete reality. 
Here at last is the permanent story of the most significant and least under- 


stood period in Lincoln's life. 


PEDESTRIAN PAPERS 

Walter S. Hinchman 

These essays by one of its editors have been 
for some time past one of the most delightful 
features in The Forum. $2.00 


WHAT EVERYBODY 

WANTED 

Elsie Singmaster 

How two lovely girls and their equally 

charming widowed mother (all in love with 

the same man) each got what she wanted. 
$2.00 


SOLDIER, ARTIST, 
SPORTSMAN 

Sir Frederick Maurice 

The biography of Lord Rawlinson, 
famous British General who was 
first to lead a large detachment of 
American soldiers in the World 
War. Illus. $7.50 


HOUGHTON 
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Ill. 2 vols. $12.50 


COCK’S FEATHER 

Katharine Newlin Burt 

American characters, American problems and 
a typical American small-town background 
provide the theme for this powerful love 
story. $2.50 


A HISTORY OF THE 
PRESIDENCY 


Edward Stanwood 


Mr. Stanwood’s invaluable book has been 
re-edited by Charles K. Bolton and brought 
through the 1928 national conventicns 


2 vols. $6.00 


THE TALE OF GENJI 

VOL. IV. BLUE TROUSERS 
This is the final volume of Arthur 
Waley’s translation of Lady Mura- 
saki’s Japanese classic, hailed every- 
where as one of the ten great novels 


of the world. $3.50 
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war, but also by centaurs, nereids, gods 
and goddesses to taste. Fact and fable are 
woven together without any implications 
of secret significance. It is faithful to the 
epic spirit, and fine reading for those who 
remember their Greek legends wisely but 
not too well. 

In the comparatively recent eighteenth 
century is laid GENERAL Crack, by 
George Preedy (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). 
Considerable searching of reference books 
has failed to reveal whether or no there 
was in fact a General Crack —a sort of 
king-maker to the dotage of the Holy 
Roman Emperor, but by all that is right 
and proper there should have been. He 
was a real soldier of fortune, a mercenary 
but a man of honor, a powerful personality 
moving among the stuffed shirts of 
decadent royalties. 

Mr. Preedy’s book belongs on the shelf 
with Dumas, for, though it be a long 
story, it never flags in action, interest, 
and vivid portraiture of a passionate 
period in European history. 

To all this reek and romance of war 
may be added a book of another color but 
the same sort of appeal. Some years ago 
there was bruited abroad a project for 
sealing for posterity a great collection of 
the fruits of our civilization, which should 
be buried beyond harm or hazard for the 
doubtful entertainment of our successors. 
The idea is now made into a novel in OuT 
OF THE SILENCE, by Erle Cox (Henkle, 
$2.00), with the difference that the safe 
deposit vault of history is bequeathed to 
our own times out of the fabulous past — 
in fact, across a gulf of twenty-seven 
million years. Part of the legacy is a 
beautiful woman, marvelously kept asleep 
and in good condition by forgotten 
wisdom. The hero wakes this sleeping 
beauty and finds that she knows entirely 
too much for this wicked world’s peace of 
mind. She has a characteristic feminine 
disposition to shatter the sorry scheme of 
things entire and fix it over after a better 
model. In fact, she was laid away in cold 
storage with exactly that intention. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, depending 
on how you feel about an ideal world, 
plain human jealousy cuts short her 
extended career with a dagger and all her 
marvelous gifts from out of the silence go 
up in one grand explosion. 

This is preposterous stuff, of course, and 


Illustrated 
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the author might be well advised to paint 
his imagination with iodine to take down 
the swelling. 


DEAD MEN TELL TALES 

RINCE LICHNOWSKY, German 

ambassador to Great Britain during 
the pre-war period, returned to his own 
country to encounter a disfavor close to 
persecution, which culminated in exile and 
at last in his premature death. Such un- 
popularity must be deserved or at least 
explained, and its reasons are revealed in 
HEADING FoR THE Asyss (Payson & 
Clarke, $7.50). This is the ambassador’s 
own defense against his critics. It is made 
up of documents, dispatches, and letters, 
dating principally from 1914 and the 
early days of the war. 

We gather from these pages that Ger- 
many did not expect England to enter the 
war against her, and when she did so, she 
was accused of every species of inter- 
national: perfidy and chicanery. Yet 
Prince Lichnowsky’s skirts are clear. 
Throughout the period of apprehension he 
repeatedly warned his countrymen, offer- 
ing reasons for intervention so simple that 
they were incomprehensible to Germanic 
diplomacy. And it is against this diplo- 
macy, inherited from the later years of 
Bismarck, that his bitterness and protests 
are directed. He roundly accuses his own 
people of stupidity and criminal short- 
sightedness: first, for the fatal alliance 
with Austria; second, for ignoring Russia; 
and third, for refusing to admit that 
England was inevitably involved in any 
hazard to Belgium, France, and the channel 
ports. 

For this, he says, Germany has paid. 
“The Great War has made the Anglo- 
Saxons (by whom he means the English 
and Americans) masters of the world.” 

We have been lately taught to despise 
old-world diplomacy, judging it harshly 
by its consequences. The reading of this 
book will temper our judgment. We shall 
understand better the difficulties that 
beset the governments of Europe, and the 
necessity for constant delicate adjust- 
ments if nations are to live in reasonable 
peace and amity. We in America are 
spared some of these embarrassments, but 
not all, and this story will serve as a 
partial antidote to our natural provin- 
cialism. 
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IMPORTANT MACMILLAN FALL BOOKS 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Masks in a Pageant 


William Allen White has watched the gor- 
geous spectacle of American politics for 
forty years and has now written an appro- 
riately gorgeous book about the dominant 
oentd in the parade — Bryan, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Platt, Taft, Harding, Al Smith, 
Calvin Coolidge, Harrison, Hanna,Cleveland, 

Croker, Wilson, Big Bill Thompson. 
Illustrated $5.00 


LENIN 


Thirty Years of Russia 


‘By VALERIU MARCU 


Lenin, the Napoleon of the Russian Revo- 
lution, made his way out of nameless depths 
into the Kremlin as absolute ruler. This is 
the first full-length study of the man and 
his work since death closed his remarkable 
career. Illustrated $5.00 
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JOHN 
CAMERON’S 
ODYSSEY 


Transcribed by 
ANDREW FARRELL 


Thrilling wrecks, sudden 
death, storms, hungr 
months on a deserted island, 
cannibals, savage chiefs 
heathen rites, drunken trad- 
ers, Spanish dons, rogues, 
murderous fights—all crowd 
the pages of this true tale of 
the adventures of Captain 
John Cameron, a salty sailor 
of the old clipper era. Exotic 
scenes give the booka color- 
ful background. Crisis piled 
On crisis imparts a sort of 
breathless interest which few 
imaginative works achieve. 
Illustrated $4.00 


New “Book 


The Graphic Bible 

The author of This Believin 

World has here presente 

the entire bible drama in a 
series of animated maps and 
charts accompanied by a 
brilliant explanatory text. 
The scriptural narrative be- 
comes as real as a contem- 
porary adventure. $2.50 


The Origins 
of the World War 
‘By SIDNEY B. FAY 

A fresh survey of the causes 

of the World War by the 

foremost international au- 

thority on the vexed ques- 

tion of “war responsibility”. 
Two vols., $8.00 


Schumann - Heink : 
The Last of the Titans 
‘By MARY LAWTON 
The life of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink is like a romance 

from an old story book. 
Illustrated $5.00 


Francis Joseph of Austria 


By JOSEPH REDLICH 


The last European monarch of the old school, and the epitome 
of all that it represented, ruled in Austria through sixty years extra- 
ordinarily rich in historical events. This study of his life is worthy 
of the subject. Illustrated $5.00 


The Early Life of Thomas Hardy 
By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY 

Thomas Hardy, the man, is pictured in this story of his early life, 

written by his widow from his own words and diaries. Most of 

the material was read and revised by Hardy before his death. It 

presents a view of the great artist rarely evident in his outwardly 

quiet days. Illustrated $5.00 


Jubilee Jim 
The Life of Col. James Fisk, Jr. 
By ROBERT H. FULLER 


No more gaudy figure than Jim Fisk ever swag- 
gered across the American scene. As country 
peddler, circus man, Civil War profiteer, spec- 
ulator, manipulator of railways, co-conspirator 
with J. Gould in the famous “Black Friday” 
scandal, corruptor of judges, friend of Boss 
Tweed, impresario, and debonair man-about- 
town, “Jubilee Jim” spun out the flashy melodrama of his life. 
Illustrated $5.00 
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INDIVIDUALISM VS. INTERNATIONALISM 


Europe, by Count Hermann Keyserling; 
Harcourt, Brace, $5.00. 
Reviewed by Henry Gopparp LEacu. 


if AM cooling off in Sweden for a few 
days after functioning as American 
delegate to an international conference of 
“pen” folk. At this congress one of the 
chief subjects of conversation was Count 
Hermann Keyserling’s arraignment of 
the nations of Europe. The writers from 
each country with whom I discussed his 
Europe were hot under the 
collar. Each delegate assumed 
that Keyserling had singled 
out just his country — that 
and no other — for insult and 
abuse. Apparently they had 
not read the text from the 
Epistle to the Romans printed 
on the title page: “ For all have 
sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” Nor had one of 
them as yet read the book; 
their indignation was based 
on the numerous citations in 
the press of many lands. Here 
in Sweden I have met only one man who 
has read Keyserling’s latest, and yet it is 
the talk of every intellectual dinner party. 

Much of Keyserling’s censure of Sweden 
is just; Swedish digestions and Swedish 
women are, indeed, ridiculously healthy 
organisms. But when he says that the 
Swedes are not intellectual, he must mean 
intellectual only in the beetling German 
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sense. What they may lack in philosophi- 
cal dialectic the Swedes make up for 
bravely in their art. Keyserling seems to 
be unaware that in painting and sculpture 
and industrial art the Swedes are to-day 
the pioneers of Europe and that students 
of architecture from Africa and America 
are hurrying to Stockholm to see the new 
buildings. By comparison, German appre- 
ciation of beauty is laughable. In the 
objective sciences, too, Swedes are at 
least on a par with Germans and Ameri- 
cans. Their art and _ their 
science combine to make Swed- 
ish life serene, pleasant, and 
efficient. The Swedes are al- 
ways on time but never in a 
hurry. Keyserling senses this 
harmony and is irritated be- 
cause he cannot explain it by 
any of his three criteria — 
social, political, or psycho- 
analytical— and attributes 
Swedish harmony and serenity 
to mere bovine complacency. 
The unfairness in Keyser- 
ling’s Europe is not so much in 
his acute criticisms as in his omissions. 
In interpreting no country, not even 
France or Spain, does he give due im- 
portance to art or to science. Yet it is a 
clever book, an original book, if not a 
final and definitive book. Maurice Samuel’s 
translation is masterly. I have not found 
a single paragraph nor a page which 
does not contain at least one sentence to 
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‘ WAR-TIME SECRETS OF DOWNING STREET ARE REVEALED 
in these Long-awaited Reminiscences of the British 
Prime Minister from 1908 to 1916 4 


» MEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS 


1852-1927 
By THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K.G. 


ORD OXFORD'S private diaries and letters included in 
these volumes deal unsparingly, but not without hu- 
mor, with the men and events of the fateful years of the 
World War. His frank comments on war leaders, both 
political and military, are only one of the many noteworthy 
features of a work which is not only a fascinating autobi- 
ography of a great English statesman but an authoritative 
contribution to history. Foreword by the Countess of Ox- 
ford. With 59 illustrations and map. Two volumes. $10.00 


DESTINY BAY. By Donn Byrne 


Donn Byrne is at his best in this romantic 
story of an unforgettable family of the North 
Irish Coast. $2.50 


GUYFFORD OF WEARE 
By Jeffery Farnol 

A fascinating network of int.igue and 
misunderstanding—a typically Farnolesque 
novel of old England. $2.50 


“THE BATTLE OF THE HORIZONS 
By Syivia Thompson 

A novel of English-American marriage 
which discerning critics hail as a better story 
than her “The Hounds of Spring.’”’ $2.50 


WAR AMONG LADIES 
By Eleanor Scott 
“I predict that this book will be read by 


every school teacher in the land—and many 


TRAILS OF THE HUNTED 
By James L. Clark 

Adventures in many lands by the man 
who will complete Carl Akeley’s work on 
African Hall. 47 illustrations. $4.00 


THE DRAGON AND THE FOREIGN 
DEVILS 
By Johan Gunnar Andersson 
“This is THE book on modern China.” 
—Edwin Bjorkman. 16 illustrations. $4.00 


*THE HAND WRITING ON THE WALL 
By Arthur D. Little 


A world-famous chemical engineer’s 
analysis of the present and the future. $2.50 


THE FALL OF THE RUSSIAN EM=- 
PIRE. By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 

“As clear an analysis of the elements 
involved in the Bolshevik revolution as one 
is likely to find in the English language.” 


others, besides.”—John Farrar. $2.50 


A Splendid New Novel by the Talented Author of SOUNDINGS—the 
po Leading Best Seller in Fiction During 1925 


HARNESS 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


ARNESS is Major Gibbs’ finest and most appealing 
novel. It is the love story of a one-woman man 

in the first years of married life. Michael Gordon, the 
hero, is a man’s man and a home man-——and his whole 
approach to the problem of marriage is certain to stir 
the deepest feelings of thousands of readers. $2.50 


} *Indicates An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication 


—Review of Reviews. 41 illustrations. $3.50 
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excite the protest of a conscientious reader 
and another sentence to score his praise. 
The text is poured forth in that torrential 
or rather volcanic stream which charac- 
terizes Keyserling. He digresses, but 
always comes back to his argument; he 
contradicts, but checks up and contra- 
dicts the contradiction. To summarize 
the Psychology of a nation and define 
its “soul” in thirty pages he resorts not 
merely to impressionism but to expres- 
sionism, but he does try to make the 
picture fair. He exposes the soul of 
Hungary to preach his doctrine of aris- 
tocracy, and sketches Switzerland in a 
few master strokes in order to flay de- 
mocracy. Let no reader omit those two 
chapters. They will make Keyserling 
more cordially feared in America and 
whet our appetites for his forthcoming 
book about — or rather for — Americans. 

Most of that which will be described 
as foolishness in this volcanic book 
really humor. For Keyserling is as much 
satyr as man and loves to wag his tail. 
““Whosoever is untouched by the grace of 
self-irony,” he says in his introduction, 
“‘with him I can and will have nothing in 
common”; and in another place, “Play- 
fulness is nothing other than the sign of 
inner superiority to the world of fact.” 
The book is permeated with sardonic 
humor. 

If Keyserling is not demonic, he must 
at least be partly Turanian, for there is 
something of the literary Genghis Khan 
in his complex—or is it Kublai, the 
artist-emperor? His approach to Europe 
is that of a Turanian armed, not with 
Tartar arrows, but the more piercing 
modern probes of the psychoanalyst. 
The methods of Jung and of Adler he 
applies not to individuals but to nations 
as a whole. The French are subjective 
introverts; their ‘“‘self-consciousness is 
emotional rather than intellectual”; the 
Germans are objective introverts; whereas 
the Italians are extroverts. Writing in 
terms of psychoanalysis Keyserling says 
of himself “these portraits of the nations 
are the spontaneous formations of my 
unconscious.” The application of such 
untested and dubious criteria to folk- 
psychology is fraught with danger, but 
Keyserling is brave and willing to err 
in the interests of originality and creative 
criticism. Throughout the book he praises 
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the creative and dynamic, however cha- 
otic, rather than the static, however 
perfect its facade. 

Most amusing perhaps is the chapter 
on the English, whom he considers the 
most animal in their nature of all Euro- 
peans. That is why they can govern all 
sorts and conditions of men. Of Spain 
perhaps he is most admiring — “‘a model 
of essential substance.” He repudiates all 
our stock estimates of Spain, including 
the notion that the Spaniard is cruel. 
“In the synthesis of the new Europe the 
Spaniard emerges as a representative of 
the primal cosmic element, as the repre- 
sentative of that which was before all 
history and will alwaysbe. . . . He knows 
how to do nothing, how to stand in one 
place.” The French are a race of gardeners 
whose present function is to act as 2 
brake on the careening chariot of progress. 

But the Germans, when all is said, seem 
to be the salt of Europe — not the Ger- 
mans of military delusions, but the 
Germans of objective pursuit of ideas. 
Serving ideas rather than men or mam- 
mon, they are destined to dominate 
Europe. With them abstract considera- 
tions are ruling realities. In Germany the 
thing predominates over the person (alas 
for loyalty!). 

He has a lot to say about the value of 
tensions as opposed to inner fixations. 
True to his preference for the creative 
over the perfect and finished, for tension 
over equilibrium, Keyserling leaves his 
book unfinished. His last sentence ends, 
if not in an interrogation, in four ques- 
tioning dots. He does, it is true, round 
out his psychoanalysis of the nations by 
indicating the probable coming unity of 
Europe — unity not of internationalism 
but of individualism. He seems to infer 
that Europe as an idea, as a world in- 
heritance, will be recessive compared to 
the dominant soul strains of Asia and 
America. “To Europe, and to Europe 
alone, has the task been entrusted to 
guard the sacred fire of the spirit from 
extinction during the long night of the 
spirit which now lies before mankind.” 

Europe is not a determining nor yet 
quite a monumental book — Keyserling’s 
exuberance and impulsiveness prevent 
this — but it is, in its method, a pioneer 
work and one of the big provocative books 
of the decade. 
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The Buck 
in the Snow 


by Epona St. Vincent Mittay 
Author of “‘The King’s Henchman,” etc. 
This first book of yeome in five years by Edna St. 
gi 


Vincent Millay will give lasting pleasure to all who 
care for real poetry. No living writer occupies a posi- 
tion comparable to Miss Millay in the affections of a 
- reading public and in the esteem of critics of 
iterature. The fine quality of ‘“The Buck in the Snow”’ 
will serve but to confirm her unique distinction. $2.00 





Good Bye 
Wisconsin 


by GLENWAY WEsCOTT 
Author of ‘‘The Grandmothers’ 


The brilliant new book of Wisconsin 
life by the author of ‘“The Grand- 
mothers,’’ Harper Prize Novel of 
1927, whose appearance in the liter- 
ary world Ernest Boyd called ‘‘the 
most important event since Dreiser.”’ 


$2.50 





Leonardo 
the Florentine 


by RacuEL ANNAND TAYLOR 


“She completes a picture so full of color and movement 
and well-selected detail that one would be hard put to 
it to name its superior in the long list of esoteric 
writings upon the city of the Arno.’’—London Times. 
“To read Mrs. Taylor’s volume is to live thrillingly 
over the period with which it deals.""—Mary Cass 
Canfield in the Saturday Review of Literature. Illustrated. 


The Life of 
Sir Martin Frobisher 


by Wi1tt1AM McFEE 


The long-awaited sea-biography by America’s fore- 
most writer of the sea and of the men who sail on it. 
This is the first complete life of the navigating genius 
of the Elizabethan navy, whose exciting career in- 
cluded exploring, privateering, soldiering and piracy 
before he rose to be Admiral of the Fleet. I/ustrated. 

$4.00 





All Kneeling 


by ANNE ParrisH 





The devastating portrait of a 
beautiful woman who had all 
the world kneeling at her feet. 
Selected by the American Book- 
sellers Association as the out- 
standing September book. $2.50 


Head in the Wind 


by Lestey StoRM 
Author of ‘Lady, What of Life?” 


A brilliant novel by the sensational young English 
author. Youth, unsure of itself yet in revolt, cynical, 
yet strangely sensitive, eager, passionate, wayward— 
a flame in the wind—is the theme of this novel that 
suggests ‘‘Red Sky at Morning”’ and ‘Dusty er 

2.50 
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The Sea Mystery 


by Freeman Wits Crorts 
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by Ricuarp KeverNg 


The Fifteen Cells 


by Sruart Martin 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


A Japanese Classic 


Tue Tare or Genji, by Lady Murasaki, 
in four volumes; |. The Tale of Genji, 
Il. The Sacred Tree, U1. A Wreath of 
Cloud, 1V. Blue Trousers; translated 
by Arthur Waley; Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.50 each. 

Reviewed by Artuur WALEY. 


T has come as a surprise to many 
i readers of this book that a story writ- 
ten so far away and so long ago could be 
of any interest. Particularly in England 
there is a tendency to regard everything 
remote in time or space as necessarily 
belonging to the drudgery of the class- 
room or the drab penumbra of the 
museum. 

A London paper said recently that a 
book such as Genji could not of course be 
“read for pleasure” but must be studied 
““as one studies Homer.’ This idea that 
the classics are improving but not amus- 
ing is as old as the Dark Ages, and ac- 
counts for the survival of what ignorance 
and fanaticism have seen fit to bequeath. 

The book, then, has had to overcome a 
widely-spread prejudice. A large propor- 
tion of readers first opened it with the 
idea that they were going to be educated 
rather than entertained. Why then, per- 
haps more than any other ancient work 
of fiction, has it succeeded in holding the 
attention of ordinary men? The reason is, 
I think, that alone among the novels of 
the ancient world it is concerned first and 
foremost with human relationships. The 
theme of the book is that love wanders 
but affection stays; and the situations 
arising out of this theme are in no way 
altered by the fact that whereas in our 
own society polygamy is banned, in 
ancient Japan it was recognized and 
allowed. 

The difficulties of love, for civilized 
people such as ourselves and Genji, are 
conditioned not by exterior restrictions, 
but by our own sensibilities. We cannot 
bear to hurt people’s feelings; that is the 
whole problem. 

It is this element in the book that 
makes it sympathetic to us and enables 
us so easily to identify ourselves with 
the story. Again, Murasaki’s sense of 
time, her feeling for the tragedy of human 
change, brings her near to many moderns. 
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Particularly (without any desire to make 
a general comparison between the two 
writers) one thinks of Proust’s last 
chapters and the de Guermantes, Charlus, 
Bloch made almost unrecognizable by 
the relentless transmutation effected by 
time. 

Not only in Blue Trousers but scattered 
throughout all four volumes of Murasaki’s 
book are passages marking this preoccu- 
pation with the pitifulness of age and 
decay. Ukon meets her old fellow-servant 
Sanjo, from whom she had been separated 
for many years: “As she drew near Ukon 
noticed that the old woman was wearing 
the most extraordinary narrow-sleeved 
overall on top of her frumpy old dress. She 
had grown enormously stout. The sight of 
her brought a sudden flush of humiliation 
to Ukon’s cheeks, for she realized that she 
herself was also an old woman, and as 
Sanjo looked to her, so must she, Ukon, 
for years past have appeared to all eyes 
save her own.” 

Another passage in which this sense of 
change is less directly expressed occurs in 
the chapter “‘ Asagao,” when the shivering 
porter could not make the lock work. 
““It’s very rusty ; there’s nothing else 
wrong with it,’ said the old porter dole- 
fully, ‘but it’s terribly rusty. No one uses 
this gate now.’ The words, ordinary 
enough in themselves, filled Genji with 
an unaccountable depression.” This is 
surely a back-reference to that other 
occasion in Genji’ s life when a gate would 
not work. “Koremitsu came out of the 
other house full of apologies for having 
kept Genji waiting so long, —‘I could 
not find the key of the gate,’ he said.” 
This was on the occasion when Genji 
first discovered Yugao. Thus the ‘“‘lock 
that would not turn” became for him a 
symbol of his youth, and ultimately of 
his lost youth. 

But the book has an interest and im- 
portance that are unconnected with its 
subtlety as a work of art. It reveals to 
us, with an accuracy confirmed by other 
documents which are not fictional, a 
phase of the human spirit which the 
world-historians have totally ignored. 
The Spenglers and Keyserlings of the 
future will have to read Genji and fit 
into their (fortunately very elastic) 
schemes the great and hitherto so little 
noted civilization of Heian. 


The Dutton Book of the Month for October 


THE AMERICAN OMEN 
By GARET GARRETT 


America’s World Supremacy—How did she achieve it? Many 
have struggled to give expression to this thought. We have had 
America coming of age, our processionals, our American cara- 
van—Mr. Garret, the literary barometer of American life has 
struck a new note which vibrates with real tonal value. He 
makes a brilliant contribution to the world in general showing 
the significance of the gigantic force which has made America 
a Titan among nations. $2.50 
The Dutton Mystery for October 


EEE EWE CERCEE 


By MAURICE RENARD and ALBERT JEAN 


A macabre tale that baffles the intellect, confounds the rea- 
son. Futuristic and modern in design this pseudo-scientific 
theme takes you into the realm of mystery and horror. By 
a curious process of multiplication, the living and the dead 
become involved in a series of complexities. A Deus Ex 
Machina—a new god—exclaims “Vita Fiat!” Let there be 
life! And was there life? $2.00 
* A. Milne, author of “When We Were Very Young” 


writes a new whimsy 


THE HOUSE 
AT POOH CORNER 


Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD $2.00 

As Pooh says “It’s sort of comforting” to have a new book with Christopher 
Robin and all the animals. 
Gilt edged edition, de luxe box: 

WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 

NOW WE ARE SIX $5.00 

WINNIE-THE-POOH 

THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER $5.00 


New Publications 
GEORGE SAND AND HER nana HANS ANDERSEN, THE MAN 


BY FRANCIS GRIBBLE By ELITH REUMERT $3.50 


WOMEN OF THE MORTE HOME 
D’ARTHUR By KATHLEEN NORRIS $1.00 


BY ANN D. ALEXANDER $3.50 SOME MORE MEDICAL VIEWS 
THEIR MAJESTIES OF ae ON BIRTH CONTROL 
By E. THORNTON COOK By NORMAN HAIRE $2.00 
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Politics and Pedantry 


Tue Pracmatic Revott 1n Po.itics, 
by W. Y. Elliott; Macmillan, $3.75. 
Reviewed by P. W. Witson. 


N these five hundred pages, Dr. Elliott 
I enhances his academic reputation by 
providing what will be welcomed in 
universities as a thoughtful comment on 
modern government. As a professor, he 
does not appear to have played any per- 
sonal part in politics; but this is no 
criticism. In our statesmanship, as in our 
sport, there is a service to be rendered by 
the man on the sidelines. 

Dr. Elliott deals with an immediate 
topic. Even the man in the street is 
familiar with the failure of democracy. 
The House of Commons may be the 
Mother of Parliaments, but neither in 
Moscow nor Madrid, neither in Rome 
nor in Warsaw, have the offspring 
flourished. Indeed, even in Great Britain 
herself, British Liberalism is fighting for 
its life. A review of these tendencies, 
based on facts, and illuminated by dis- 
cerning comments on the facts, would 
have been of great value. Nor do we 


suggest that Dr. Elliott has failed. But, 
none the less, we shall break a lance with 
him. We shall indulge in what he would 


call ' 
try. 
Dr. Elliott tells us, and we think rightly, 
that many of our statistics are “sadly 
lacking in direction” and he questions 
the value of “the mere piling up of mono- 
graphs.” Our only misgiving, as we 
browse over these fields of philosophy, is 
whether syllogisms may not be as lacking 
in direction as statistics. After all, it is 
possible to pile up polysyllables. For our- 
selves, we have found a word like “‘meth- 
od” to be sufficient for its meaning. Dr. 
Elliott is only content with “method- 
ology.” Also, “intellectual” has been 
regarded hitherto as the adjective apper- 
taining to “intellect.” Dr. Elliott prefers 
“intellectualistic.” Algebra would suggest 
that such terms be expressed as an infinite 
series, “‘intellectualistical-istical-istical.” 
Where new words are needed, let them 
be coined. But to every such word, there 
ought to be a corresponding thought. 
What we find in this, as in many other 
books of the kind, is a constant tendency 
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to announce old ideas as if they were 
recent discoveries. Take a simple example. 
Dr. Elliott tells us that, for reasons of 
space, he has had “to leave out a chapter 
on Professor H. Krabbe’s interesting idea 
of the Rechtsgefuhl (or nonrational ‘feeling 
for right’) as the basis of law.” In this 
sentence, there is the usual impressive 
German word and an allusion to a high 
academic authority. There is, indeed, 
nothing that scholars enjoy in these days 
more than the pastime of taking in each 
other’s washing, and many a book or an 
article is a form of conversation. But, 
boil it down, and what is this “‘interesting 
idea,” thus heralded with all the pomp 
and circumstance of erudition? It is, as 
stated, simply the usual commonplace 
that law should be based on the con- 
science of the community. The idea is no 
more the property of Professor Krabbe 
than it is of Mayor Walker. Incidentally 
it is taught in the Bible, and there are 
few editorials in which it is not used to 
fill up space. 

Similarly with M. Duguit’s droit ob- 
jective. It is an idea, doubtless, which, 
like all ideas, invites analysis. But, in 
essentials, it merely means that the state 
has a right to dictate to the individual — 
in other words, that we have to render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 
The only question here is whether, apart 
from Caesar, there is any other authority 
to whom also we must render a due. 

In some cases, the new words applied to 
old meanings are calculated not to reveal 
truth but to conceal it. Dr. Elliott quotes 
M. Sorel’s description of the General 
Strike as “a myth” and he _ himself 
applies the term “myth” to “peace on 
earth, good will to men.” We gather what 
is meant. Myth is used as a synonym for 
illusion or ideal —to quote Dr. Elliott, 
it is “a social belief which stirs men to 
moral action.” There could not have been 
selected a more preposterous synonym, 
and the selection of such a word for such 
strange use only means that the student 
has to waste his time, learning not what 
is meant either by myths or by strikes, 
but in trying to reconcile the two. 

If we press this point, it is for a reason. 
No one would suggest that every anat- 
omist should be a surgeon. But in uni- 
versities, it would be regarded as unusual 
if a literature of anatomy were to develop 
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HARRY 
LAUDER 


the man who has made the world laugh 
writes the story of himself and his 


unparalleled career in 
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29 Illustrations. 


Hate 
By A. D. HOWDEN SMITH 
Author of *‘ Porto Bello Gold,” etc. 


The best and saltiest sea story 
since Cooper’s ‘‘Two Admirals,” 
portraying through the character 
of a young American captain, the 
international excitement of 1812. 

$2.00 


Mulleins 
By PHILIP GRIBBLE 


A daring story of a life struggle 
against the crippling influences of 
timidity and false reserve. Mr. 
Gribble is dealing with a delicate 
subject, but he faces it boldly and 
frankly. $2.50 


The River 


By TRISTRAM TUPPER 
Third printing 
“A strange, beautiful story that 
follows the curve of an idealistic 
first love to a realistic conclusion.” 
—N. Y. Times. ‘‘ Rosalee stands 
just this side of Hardy's Eustacia 
Vye and Conrad's Dona Rita.” — 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 
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JAMES 
THE SECOND 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


“A brilliant and challenging book. To 
the Whig historians of the past Mr. 
Belloc throws down the gauntlet; he 
does not challenge them on small points 
of detail, but in essentials; and there is 
| a core of conviction and certitude in the 
book which provides a welcome con- 
| trast to the suspended judgments of 
| ‘official historians.’’’ — London Times. 


$3.50 | Collotype Frontispiece and Map. $4.00 


In the LincoIn Country 
By REXFORD NEWCOMB 


No biography has ever given such life and vigor to Lincoln as do 
these “little journeys”’ to the places he knew and loved — the log 
cabin of his birth, the Rutledge tavern, the State House at Spring- 
field, etc. Step by step, day by day, we accompany him from the 
back woods to the White House. 43 Illustrations. $3.50 


The English Bible and Its Story 
By JAMES BAIKIE, D.D., F.R.A.S. 


Through Protestantism, through Romanism, through war and 
peace, Dr. Baikie, one of England's greatest scholars, traces this 
stormy history, graphically sketching the background of each 
period, throwing into bold relief the men who championed the 
Book, the men who tried to stamp it out. 16 Illustrations. $5.00 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON 
An intriguing gallery of rogues whose rascalities stretch across the 
face of Europe. The poisoning of kings, the perpetration of secret 
murder, the tricks of charlatans — these true stories from the 
past rival the “spiciest’’ tales of fiction. 27 Illustrations. $4.00 


Old Silver of Europe and America 


from Early Times to the Nineteenth Century 
By E. ALFRED JONES, M.A. 


This is the first book to give a comprehensive historical account 
of the old silver of these two countries. Mr. Jones has had access 
to valuable collections throughout Europe and he brings to bear a 
wealth of information gained through years of study and research. 
96 Illustrations. $8.50 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


which surgeons themselves could not 
understand. Dr. Elliott is a man of humor 
and we will ask him the question, “What 
is likely to be the reception of your book 
on the theory of politics by the practical 
politicians: in Congress and ‘Tammany 
Hall?” The gentleman from the Middle 
West wants to know about Italy and 
reads this: 


The ideology of Fascism contains 
a very queer potpourri of a sort of 
Macchiavellian Pragmatism, Gen- 
tilean Idealism, Sorelian Mythmak- 
ing and violence, and even the 
functionalism of the Guild Socialists 
and Syndicalists of Italy. 


It is, indeed, a potpourri; we doubt 
whether Mussolini himself realized that 
he knew all that; and this is what our 
Congressman has to survive if he is to 
read later the excellent account of what 
Fascism really is that Dr. Elliott gives us. 

The fact is that human thought is 
subject to cycles. There are periods when 
it is applied to vigorous purpose. But the 
energies of the mind, so developed, are 
then apt to be dissipated on the merely 
verbal. It was so with the Rabbinic 
tradition. The later philosophies of Alex- 
andria were not less artificial. So with the 
scholastics of the Middle Ages. It is into 
such a period that erudition is now plung- 
ing. Thought is not orthodox or heterodox, 
latitudinarian or platitudinarian; it is 
becoming vocabularious — not a mere 
attempt to illuminate life by words but 
an attempt to use words — as in China — 
in exchange for life. 

Not that we would suggest this as a 
fair judgment on the whole of this book. 
There are times when Dr. Elliott is quite 
human; and in any event, even when he 
is talking about political pluralism and 
deploring Mr. Dewey’s unfortunate habit 
of confusing abstractions with universals 
—a point on which we doubt very much 
whether “Czar” Cook of the British 
Miners himself is clear — Dr. Elliott, as 
he transacts the gorgeous ceremonial of 
modern education, reciting his sonorous 
abracadabra and swinging his incense- 
laden censer, can claim that, in his 
academic office, he is surrounded by an 
excellent company of intellectualistic 
ecclesiastics of the library and the golden 
tassel. 
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The High Cost of Dying 


Funerat Costs, by John C. Gebhart; 
Putnam, $3.50. 
Reviewed by Jow. 


EN’ the head of every list of light fall 
r 


eading must come this delectable 
volume of mortuary essays. But aside 
from the delightful entertainment which 
it affords, Funeral Costs fulfills an instruc- 
tive purpose which makes it well nigh 
indispensable. One could hardly hope 
ever to become a completely successful 
corpse without first having digested the 
contents of Mr. Gebhart’s masterpiece. 
Indeed, The Embalmers’ Monthly assures 
us, in a prefatory note, that this is the 
final authority on such matters and that 
no funeral home should be without it. 
In this opinion The Casket and Sunnyside, 
another trade journal, concurs. 

The original purpose of this volume was 
to find out what a “decent burial”’ ought 
to cost. However, Mr. Gebhart knew 
better than to go ‘straight to the point, 
which might have been reached in a 
dozen pages. Instead he has made of the 
book what is known as an “exhaustive 
study,” or a “definitive treatise”; in 
other words, he has tricked it out with 
foreword, introduction, acknowledg- 
ment, and preface, flavored it with illus- 
trations, given a history of the subject as 
hors d’wuvre, garnished it with statistical 
tables, and finished it off with two appen- 
dices and an index. 

Even in its make-up the book is signifi- 
cant. It heralds the rise of the lowly 
undertaker to the rank of “mortician.” 
It marks the blossoming of the “funeral 
home” in this golden age. And, alas, it 
sounds a note of commercialism in an art 
that was once its own reward. 

Consider the old-fashioned undertaker, 
now fast disappearing. He went about his 
business soberly, quietly, humble trades- 
man that he was, slowly working his way 
into the hearts of his fellow men. Indus- 
trious and unobtrusive, they learned to 
depend upon him in the end. He never 
complained of the many handicaps under 
which he labored. He could not display 
his wares, like other tradesmen, nor invite 
his customers in to look at his coffins, to 
lie in them and try them for length and 
comfort as the furniture salesmen did. 
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Illustrated. $3.50 
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Disraeli 


By André Maurois. The year’s most popular non- 
fiction book. A great biography. Illustrated. $3.00 


Mary Anne Disraeli 
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charming woman who proved such an important 
factor in the career of her famous husband. $2.50 
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By Princess Marthe Bibesco. The dramatic story 
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* Illustrated. $3.00 


Bob Davis Again! In Many Moods 
By Robert H. Davis. A rich book of reminiscences 
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You and the Law 


By S. Boyd Darling. A non-technical digest 


written in the question and answer form. The family 
law book. $2.50 


Abbé Pierre’s People 


By Jay William Hudson. The admirers of ‘* Abbé 
Pierre”’ will want to read this charming book and 
meet again the beloved Abbé and his endearing 
friends. $2.50 


Individuality and Education 


By Joseph Alexander Leighton, Ph.D. Discusscs 
the social aims of publicly supported education 
which should guide the conduct of educational 
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Readings in Public Opinion 
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of credulencies called public opinion? $6.00 
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Sickels. The most practical introduction to the 
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The Inter-American 
Historical Series 


Consisting of 15 volumes and an atlas of 
Latin-American History translated from 
the works of native Latin-American scholars 


9 tw Series was approved by the 
Bolivarian Centennial Congress held 
at Panama in 1926. It is planned to fill the 
long-felt need of students and readers of 
history for adequate, detailed works on 
Latin-America, representing the Latin- 
American viewpoint in a way never before 


‘ made available in English. The volumes 


for translation have been selected by sub- 

committees appointed by the Inter- 

American Historical Commission, itself 

made up from the membership of the 

Latin-American History Group of the 

American Historical Association. 
Publication will depend on the number of 
subscriptions received. Already we have 
the support of several hundred prominent 
men and women. Inquiry is invited, and 
advance subscriptions are now being ac- 
cepted. Our full descriptive circular will 

be mailed on request. 


William Greg¢ 
Factory Master of the Old South 


By Broadus Mitchell 
(Johns Hopkins University) 
The South is everywhere a “forum” sub- 
ject. But not many are aware of the man 
most responsible for the trend of this 
section today— William Gregg, the 
industrial pioneer who dared to question 
the agricultural order that led to ruin and 
war. This is his story — and the story of 
the South. $3.00 


America and 
French Culture 


By Howard Mumford Jones 


A remarkable analysis of Franco-American 
relations in many aspects. Recently chosen 
as one of the 40 Notable American Books 
of 1927 for the Institute of Intellectual 
Coédperation of the League of Nations. 


$5.00 
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He never had a steady customer. If he 
was a good undertaker, his patrons were 
in no condition to appreciate it and tell 
others about him. The forces of law, 
science, the health department, and 
monkey glands were united against him. 
It was illegal for him to go out and try to 
drum up trade. Yet, though it was con- 
tinually dying off and could never increase 
in proportion to his efforts, he did not 
complain but rested content in the satis- 
faction of work well done. He knew, wise 
man, that his trade could not disappear 
altogether, so long as the race endured. 
The next to the last man on earth will be 
survived by an undertaker. 

But to-day we are forced to suspect 
that the undertaker — pardon us, the 
mortician! — seeks in his work more than 
the joys of self-expression. He advertises 
extensively. He turns his once cosy funeral 
parlor into a mortuary establishment that 
resembles a cathedral of the motion 
pictures. He organizes a Casket Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America and 
calls a Conference on Public Relations. 
And having done all that, he gets out an 
imposing book about himself and has it 
published by the dignified house of 
Putnam. 

We are assured by no less an authority 
than The Book of Knowledge that tne 
morticians of ancient Egypt were first-rate 
embalmers and set a standard in their art 
which the best craftsmen of to-day have 
not been able to equal. When they laid 
their Pharaohs away in moth balls, as 
bequests to our modern museums, the 
Pharaohs were there to stay. Each 
Pharaoh took a personal interest and pride 
in his own mummification and no doubt 
his heirs paid dearly for the operation. 
Yet we find no evidence of papyrus trade 
journals to reveal to us the methods and 
costs of undertaking in those balmy days. 
Determined that the world two thousand 
years hence shall not be denied this in- 
valuable information concerning the 
corpses of the present era, our far-seeing 
morticians have compiled this volume. 

To get back to the expressed purpose 
of Funeral Costs, we never did find out 
what a good bang-up American funeral 
ought to cost. But we did learn that one 
can be buried in Naples for $37.50 — 
which lends added point to the ancient 
boast, “See Naples and die!” 
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4 September of 

last year John 
Cournos had an ar- 
ticle in THe Forum 
in which he chose 
what he considered 
the fifteen finest 
short stories in the 
world. After the ap- 
pearance of this ar- 
tice THe Forum 
was deluged with 
inquiries from peo- 
ple who wanted to 
know where they 
could find the stories 
selected, and it was 
no easy matter to 
direct them. Some 
of the stories were 
included in books 
which were out of 
print; some could 
only be had in the 
complete edition of 
the author’s works; 
a few had never 
been translated into English. But now all 
obstacles are removed, for Dodd, Mead 
and Company has just published Tue 
FirTEEN Finest SuHort Stories ($2.50) 
containing Mr. Cournos’s complete selec- 
tion, all in one handy volume. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated upon 
issuing such an anthology, which breaks 
across all artificial barriers of time and 
language and will serve as a touchstone to 
all readers and writers who would like to 
know what a perfect short story should be. 


It THe Grapuic Bisie, by Lewis 

Browne (Macmillan, $2.50), there is a 
blessing undisguised for teachers and 
parents who desire to give their children a 
sound geographical basis for the story of 
the Scripture. Its text reviews the chief 
historical incidents and each page bears 
its map, made graphic by inserted illustra- 
tions in the fashion of medizval cartog- 
raphers. Comparative dimensions are 
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Buying books is like buying cantaloupes; we are 
compelled to throw many away before finding a 
good one.—E. W. Howe. 


0 


illustrated to the 
eye by drawings, 
directions of migra- 
tions are arrow- 
marked, physical 
and cultural condi- 
tions are indicated 
by sketches of 
vegetation, cities, or 
trading ships. There 
are some useful 
tables and synopses 
of the Bible books 
and an index by 
which to locate any 
Biblical place or 
person in the text or 
on the map. No 
Sunday school or 
group at family 
worship has any 
business to get along 
without some such 


guidebook to the 
lands of Scriptural 
history. 


H ERE it is here it is here it is. What is 
it? God knows. Has it a name. Yes it 
has a name. The name is named UseFruL 
KNOwLEDGE. What a name! Who did it. 
Gertrude Stein Gertrude Stein Gertrude 
Stein. Why Gertrude! You’ve been at it 
again, at it again. Tut tut tut tut tut tut 
tut. Another practical joke. Who is the is 
the is the joke on this time. The jokey 
joke is on the publishers, Payson & Clarke 
— unless you, dear dearer dearest reader, 
step up and pay five five five five, think of 
it, five dollars for Useful Knowledge. You 
may. There is one born every minute. 
One what? One Gertrude Stein? Heaven 
forbid! Tell me, Gertrude. Tell me honest- 
ly. Tell me honestly and frankly. Tell me 
not in mournful numbers. Tell me, is your 
tongue in your cheek? Can it be? Can your 
tongue be? Canned tongue. When you die 
if you die will your will contain only a 
loud “Ha! Ha!’’? Or does your typesetter 


drink drink drink drink drink? Was he 
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at costs you nothing 
to belong to the 


Boox-Or-THE-MonTH CLUB~ 


and these are the conveniences 
you would enjoy: 


| reg copies submitted to 
them before publication by 
the publishers atthe country, a 
group of five critics sift out for 
you the new books, fiction and 
non-fiction, that are clearly the 
most readable, interesting and 
important. 


You receive unbiased and 
carefully written advance re- 
ports about these books. 


Each month, if there is one or 
more among them that you feel 
anxious not to miss, the system 
provides that you receive it 
without fail. You cannot miss 
it, as you now do so frequently, 
through oversight or procrasti- 
nation. 


If you take any book upon 
the recommendation of these 
judges and then disagree with 
their opinion after reading it, 
you may return it for exchange 
or credit. 


Thus, you are kept authori- 


tatively informed about all the 
more important new books; you 
never miss those you are anxious 
to read; your choice among the 
new books is wider and more 
discriminating than before; and 
every cent you spend on new 
books is always satisfactorily 
spent, under a guarantee against 
dissatisfaction. 


Is it strange, in view of these 
unique and sensible conveni- 
ences, that over 85,000. perspi- 
cacious book-readers now be- 
long to this organization? 


Your only obligation is to 
take at least four books (though 
you may take as many more as 
you wish) out of 150 to 200 
reported upon during the year. 


Send the coupon below for 
full information as to how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club oper- 
ates. Your request will not 
obligate you in any way. 


15-K 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet 
outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in 


Henry Seidel Canby Doroch Christopher Ea no obligation to subscribe co your service. 
Chairman —- Canfield Morley 


THE SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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BROWSINGS 
At Your Fingertips 


Instantly 
Available 








the Exact Word 


for Every Purpose 


How often, 
thought, we are at a loss for the word. 
best educated occasionally halt and stumble in 
speaking or writing because they cannot call to mind 
the word needed — and have no means of finding it. 


desiring to express some particular 
Even the 


But there is an ‘‘Open Sesame,” a book which 
makes available for your immediate use every word 
in the living English language— 


MARCH'S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


By means of its unique, patented arrangement it instantly 
finds for you the word for every thought or shade of meaning — 
and defines it establishing a clear picture of it in your mind. 


This new Amplified Edition also contains thousands of facts 
on history, geography and literature, chapters on Grammar, 
Punctuation, Wrong Uses of Words, Biblical Facts, the im- 
portant words of the leading arts and sciences — all material of 
immeasurable value in speaking, writing and reading. 





** — areal Treasure Chest of ‘English Undefiled’. We commend 
it unreservedly,”’ says Review of Reviews. 


Take advantage NOW of this opportunity to 


Examine It in Your Own Home — At Our Risk 


Judge it by actual use for 10 days — see for yourself what 
complete mastery of the language its 1462 pages give you. 


It is bound in handsome Buckram —a worthy addition to 
any library — 7% x 10% x 234” and surprisingly handy because 
of the light-weight, opaque paper used. 

Just send the coupon. You take no risk, since if you are not 
satisfied you have but to return the book, and it has not cost 
you a cent. 


See SSS SB SS SSBB BSE eS SS SB ee ee SS eee ee 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. F-10, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me (postpaid in U. S. and Canada) a copy of the new 
Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay the 
postman $3.00, plus 12c. C. O. D. fee, and if I decide to keep the 
book will pay you $2.00 per month for 3 months. Canada, duty 
extra; foreign, $10.00 cash with order. 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will re turn it in good 
condition within 10 days and you are to refund my 


Address 
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AMONG BOOKS 


just off on a glorious shrdlu shrdlu shrdlu 


shrdlu shrdlu ... ? 


pies! when the -volume of books of 

color had about soured our taste for 
high flavor and low visibility, comes Tue 
WaALts or JERICHO by Rudolph Fisher 
(Knopf, $2.50), and it turns out to be 
excellent reading in every respect. It is 
written by a negro and concerns negroes, 
but its bid for attention is based on good 
sense and sentiment, good writing and a 
proper skill in literary craftsmanship. The 
racy humor of the colored people, their 
muddled aspirations, hopes, and jealousies, 
and the difficulties they bring to American 
city life are all here, but none so assertive- 
ly as to turn a good story into a poor 
sermon. Added to that is a romance of real 
beauty. The book is beautifully bound and 
printed — in all, your full money’s worth 
if you have a taste for Harlem. 


a the disagreements over the war 

debts it appears that no country is 
wholly in the right. Behind them are a 
multitude of petty prejudices and cher- 
ished grievances which do credit to no one; 
nor is any nation free from them. Philip 
Dexter and John Hunter Sedgwick, in h 
THe War Dests (Macmillan, $1.50), | py 
examine the chips on the shoulders of the ] lig 
various countries and the reasons for their 
being there. They show that it is largely a | sa 


matter of international bad manners, | % 
thoughtlessness, and stubbornness. If, 
before resenting the slights of other | 4, 


nations, we would recall our own similar 
offenses in the past, our feelings would be 
less easily hurt and our forgiveness more 
ready. As to the debts, the authors con- 
clude that Europe has no right to demand 
that we cancel them, but that it would be 
to our interest to do so, as a matter of 
business as well as of preserving peace and 
friendships. The book professes to present 
only ‘an American view,” but it does it in 
a fair, ingratiating manner that could not 
offend our dearest enemies. 


a HE Book CATHERINE WELLS 
a (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50) has the 
advantage of an introduction by het 
husband — H. G. Wells himself — which 
presents an affectionate picture of aA 
charming and gracious personality. With- 
out it the book might well escape notice, 
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Are your ideas 
as out of date as this picture? 


Mo2st people’s ideas are a gen- 
eration behind! It’s startling, 
but it’s a fact, proven by intel: 
ligence tests. 


They apologize for these ideas by 
saying, “I have always thought,” 
or “What I always say is,” mean- 
ing that they are about to repeat 
some old chestnut of an idea you 
have heard a thousand times! 


The American Scrap Book and 
The European Scrap Book are 
each 8% x 11 inches in size; are 
handsomely bound with buck- 
ram back and linen sides, are 
beautifully printed on _ sepia 
antique paper, and are profusely 
illustrated with art half-tones 
in both black and four colors. 
They are books you will be proud 
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You know how bored you get 
listening to most people’s con- 
versation. Perhaps sometimes 
they are bored by yours, too! If you 
are not living in the present—if 
your ideas belong with the 
costumes of the period pictured 
above — you can be sure you bore 
people insufferably! 


The average person has usually made 
an effort to keep in touch with the best 
thought of our time, but his effort has 
been doomed to failure. There has never 
been a practical way to keep posted on 
the outstanding ideas and achievements 
of the year. 


What Five Minutes a Day 
Will Do for You 


But now you can become well in- 
formed overnight. If you devote five 
minutes a day to The American Scrap 
Book and its companion volume, The 
European Scrap Book, you will be up- 
to-the-minute on what is being thought, 
said and done in the world — the things 
intelligent people are talking about. 


These Scrap Books contain the inter- 
esting things that have happened at 
home and abroad, the new ideas that 
have been launched in the world during 
the last twelve months. Two or three 
minutes reading, and you possess the 
kernel of the matter. Two or three hours 
reading, and you are abreast of today in 
Art, Literature, Science, Invention, 
Business, Religion, Philosophy and 
International Relations. 

Many ideas, few words! These books 
save you time, enabling you to spend 
your precious spare moments for reading 
to the very best advantage. 


You want the new ideas, the living 
ones, the thoughts and achievements in 
every field that are making the world 
brighter and more beautiful every day, 
NOW — THIS YEAR! 


Five minutes a day with The Ameri- 
can and European ‘ap Books brings 
before you the whole great fascinating 
parade of personalities and events for 
1928 that has been packed into these 
two handsome, 400-page volumes! 


Examine the Books — FREE 


Examination costs you nothing. You 
send no money. You take no risk. Simply 
fill in and mail the coupon below, and 
The American and European Scrap 
Books will be sent you, carriage charges 
prepaid. Read them for ten days. At the 
end of that time, if you do not wish to 
keep them — simply return the books 
and the matter ends there. If you decide 
to retain them, you remit just $1.00 — 
then $3.00 a month for three months, 
making a total of only $10.00 for the set. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 1210, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send The American Scrap 
Book and The European Scrap Book to 
me, Carriage charges prepaid. Within ten 

| days I will either return the books or 

| remit $1.00 as first payment and $3.00 a 

| month for three consecutive months 
thereafter. 


Name 


Address haeviaenae tu eeae 
0 A few copies are available in a de luxe 
binding of semi-flexible, decorated art- 

| craft for only $1 additional. Please check 
in the square at the left if you want this 
de luxe binding, with the same return 
privilege. 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


since Mrs. Wells’ sketches and verses are 
slight in substance though graceful in 
workmanship. But the preface paints a 
portrait, and thereby we are led to a 
definitely personal interest in the writing, 
Mr. Wells pays tribute to the wife he has T 
loved and lost; he includes also the record ! 
of the funeral ceremony he wrote at her 

death. In part this is his own declaration 

of faith concerning mortality — one that 

could admit none of the established 
| rituals of death. This part of the book will | F 
provoke thought; that which contains the 
work of Mrs. Wells will rest its case on a fori 
| characteristic delicacy of style and the Java 
| sweetness of personality seen through it.  o¢- 


pan 


S INCE most of us have a concealed | ** 
sympathy for the more decorative | ™# 
type of criminal, SwrnpDLERs AND Rocvues and 
IN Frencu Drama (University of Chicago [con 
Press, $3.00) seems to promise well. Never fy. 
was a title more deluding. Hilda Norman fow 
has done some conscientious spade-work |*“ 
in an unploughed field of literature, but 
her book is tainted with the dulness of a J Y° 
Ph.D. thesis. She traces the development J tior 
of financial roguery in French plays from fanc 
the seventeenth century to the present fig 
day, with especial emphasis on such 
famous scoundrels as Turcaret and Robert 9° 
Macaire. Credit is due her for showing so 9% 
clearly how varying financial conditions § tru 
produced varying stage types, but it is J*R 
remarkable that anyone could so con- J«p 
clusively manage to rob rascality of its 
glamour. Future scholars will turn with 
gratitude to her analytical summaries of 
plots, but as a piece of literature her book {Fo 
has little value. We 


inv 


unl 


HERE are novels so sound in their Jy, 
7 psychology that they are better £ 
scientific treatises than stories, and there 9° 
| are others that take harmless liberties Hi 
with fact for the sake of fancy. Of the J mc 
latter is Tue Devin by Alfred Neuman. flat 
(Knopf, $3.00), wherein psychology plays § th: 
the part that magic once occupied in 





; se ; op 
literature. The yarn is based on a sort of ae 
reversal of the doctrine of dual personal- se 


ity, since two men here merge identities so 
completely that they can scarcely telf §P® 
themselves apart, even when the wife of J ™ 
one is involved. It is no tale for weak, 
| stomachs. The composite personality 5 
built of King Louis of Valois and Oliver 
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“Tammany Hall” Grips Nation 


“One of the most powerful pieces 
of historical documentations which 
has been offered the public in recent 
years. It is complete. It is contin- 
uously interesting. It should be 
read by every man and woman.” — 
New York Post. 


“ + * . 
Politico-economists of another 
generation may consider this book 
an index of the local political life of 
America in the last century and the 
beginning of this. . . . and he who 
acquires it has done so by a series of 
hours of the most engrossing kind 


aoe official archives, from 

newspapers of the day, from 
original sources never before 
available has come this chronicle 
of Tammany Hall. Now, for the 
first time, you can read docu- 
mentary evidence, private letters 


of reading.” — Chicago Post. 


“ . 2 - 

Practically anything the consci- 
entious voter wants to know can be 
found in ahistory of The Hall, just 
completed by M. R. Werner... 
Informative and entertaining.’”’— 
Dallas News. 


“‘Forthe voter willing to accept facts 
The Journal recommends a readi ; 
of “Tammany Hall’ by M.R, 
Werner.” — Winston-Salem 

Journal. 


ne 


and the unexpurgated findings of 
committees which investigated 
the political situation of a 

few years ago. 


You need this informa- 

tion It is of vital import- 
ance to every American 
today. Tammany Hall is 
involved in the next elec- 
tion of our President. The 
truth must be known. Not 
“Republican truth” nor 
“Democratic truth” but cold, 
unbiased facts. 


For nearly three years, M. R. 

Werner, the celebrated author 

of BARNUM, has been at 

work upon this impartial record 

of the history of Tammany a 

Hall. He has told the story a 

more entertainingly than the 5 

latest fiction. The facts are in themselves so startling : 

that there is no need to embellish them. Once you # 

open the volume, you will read its entire 586 pages * 

without finding a single dull paragraph. Here is ma- = 

terial for a dozen absorbing political novels—here are = 
. 
. 
* 
ae 
es 
< 


portraits of the most fascinating characters who ever 
made political history. 


586 Pages of FACTS! 
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The Only Thing They Respect or Fear 


“TAMMANY HALL,” the 
most courageous chronicle of 
American political life ever 
written, contains 586 pages 
and ¥6 illustrations and re- 
productions of the original 
Nast cartoons. It is hand- 
somely and durably bound 

and printed in large clear 
type on fine paper. Send 
for your copy today. We 
will pay the postage. If you 
are not entirely satisfied, 
return the book within a 
week and your money will 


be refunded in full, with- 


out question. 


POSTAGE FREE! 


Doubleday-Doran Company 
Garden City, Dept. TH-6010 
New York 


Doubleday-Doran Company 
Garden City, Dept. TH-6010 
New York. 


Send me one copy of “TAMMANY HALL,” con- 
taining 586 pages and 76 illustrations and Nast cartoons. I 
will deposit $5.00 with the postman. If I am not satisfied 
with the book I will return it within a week at your expense 
and my money is to be refunded in full. 


Name _-- 
I sci eiinicanmnannieiies 


en 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


When WRITING 


beckons to you, 
what do you answer? 


“OME day I'll start” “I'd like to, but I'm busy e 
‘I'll get there, all right, once I make up my mind 


And so they go, those time-devouring good intentions. A day, 
a month, a year goes by. Again something happens to rouse the 
urge within you. And again: ‘“‘Some day” . “Yes, but”’ 
. or some equally weak evasion, and no progress! 

So it is that many go through life, thinking they could be 
writers. So it is that many who really have the ability never 
learn how to make it count. 

To-day thousands of practical people are meeting the chal- 
lenge that writing offers by taking instruction from the News- 
paper Institute of America. Theirs is the modern attitude, the 
attitude of inquiry, earnestness and open-mindedness based on 
the common-sense principle that the way to understand any- 
thing is to make a working contact with it. The Newspaper 
Institute course is a working course created and directed by a 
group of New York newspapermen of long and recognized 
experience. Instruction is based on journalism — metropolitan 
journalism — because the recent history of American literature 
demonstrates that an overwhelming majority of the day's 
greatest writers are products of newspaper training. 


Mr. Arthur S. Pettit, 536 So. Hope St., 
Los Angeles, California, is but one of many 
men and women trained by the News- 
paper Institute of America to make their 
gift for writing pay prompt dividends. He 
writes: 

“You may be interested to know that 
since enrolling with the N. I. A. I have 
written several articles for health publica- 
tions that have been accepted and printed. 
I am now engaged in the preparation of 
some articles on church music and on 
business.” 


Mrs. Edith J. Tilton, R. F. D. 2, Box 34, Ashton, IIl., manages 
her nine-room house, tends 300 chickens, bakes for a big family. 
But she finds time to write. 





“*Since sending my previous assign- 
ment (the fifth in my course),”’ she 
says, ‘‘I received an acceptance of 
an article which I submitted to 
Hoard’s Dairyman. So far this 
month I have had checks for $50.65, 
which includes $12.75 for my writ- 
ing as corre spondent for the weekly 
paper.’ 


Perhaps the greatest virtue of the News 
paper Institute course is that it starts and 
keeps you writing; you begin to get experi- 
ence with the very ‘first lesson. You write, on 
assignment, just as you would for a great 


me 


metropolitan daily. You send what you write to the N. I. A. editors, 


who analyze, correct, criticize, and suggest. And you respect what 
they say, because their capacity to teach you is made progressively 
evident throughout your contact with them. 

It is in this sort of training that you can most quickly find yourself. 
Practice, effort, criticism rouse you as no e xpounding of theory could. 
And the whole cost of this intimate, challenging home-study course 


doesn't amount to more than about one month's living expenses at 
college or school. 


We expect, upon your part, a practical attitude toward writing, 
one which, at the outset, aims not so much at fame and royalties as at 
the $25, $50, $100, etc., to be earned by articles, short stories, and a 
great variety of other material such as you see published every day 

Test us and test yourself, with our Writing Aptitude Test. Mail 
us the coupon and, without obligation, learn how our training wi:l 
fit your case. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 


New York. 

| Newspaper Institute of America ; 
1776 Broadway, New York l 

l James McAlpin Pyle, Pres l 

l Send re, without cost or obligation, your Writing A plitude Test | 
and further information about writing for profit as promised in 

} +orum—October. l 

1 ar. | 
Di Citwts0twevadae sieve eee ens : o* 

| Mi | 

i | 

| he a ae l 
(All correspondence ‘nnie ‘ntial. No salesmen will call on you) 
64J128 ! 
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Necker — one-time burgher of Ghent and 
barber and bearing the deserved name of 
The Devil — intrigues and rules with a 
fiendish subtlety and cruelty and there is 
no mistaking the diabolic origin of the 
partnership. It bears its worst fruit when 
the King desires the wife of Necker, and 
here tragedy comes in with a vengeance. 
It is a grim yarn, written with uncanny 
skill and a knowledge of human nature 
that owes more to magic than science. 
na SCHOLARLY but lucid treatment 

of a painful subject is THe Money 
Intusion by Irving Fisher (Adelphi, 
$2.00). It is a plea for a world-wide stabili- 
zation of money, introduced by sufficient 
evidence as to its need and by practical 
examples of how far real values get away 
from nominal currency values in times of 
stress or change. We are disposed to be 
proud of the stability of the gold dollar, 
but Professor Fisher demonstrates that a 
dollar of such varying purchasing power 
can scarcely be called a fixed standard at 
all. For those with a flair for the “‘dismal 
science” of economics, this will be a 
useful primer. 


HE University of Pennsylvania Press 
has brought out a “study ci the 
Agricultural Revolution” under the title 
of Harvey Baum, by Edward S. Mead 
and Bernhard Ostrolenk ($2.00). It is a 
plea for industrial education applied to 
agriculture as an antidote to the inevitable 
migration cityward of those who find 
farming an unpleasant and unprofitable 
trade. They are now grown too many for 
our national safety. Harvey Baum is a 
farmer from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
who treated his land with intelligence as 
well as scientific fertilizers and made it 
repay him adequately on his investment. 
The idea seems to be that others should go 
and do likewise. 





oa HERE is a surprise in the discovery 
that Escape Me— Never by “John 
Presland”’ (Appleton, $2.00) is really the 
work of a woman—Gladys Skelton. 
The book itself would never betray 1 

It has a certainty and solidity which we 
reckon as masculine gifts, and a penetra- 
tion into the masculine point of view 
which is positively alarming. Its theme is 
the nice old-fashioned one of love at first 
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When Every Word Counts ! 


[ O you always make every word count, whatever the 

occasion? In a business conference, can you express your 
ideas so well that what you have to say will win leadership for 
you? When you are called on for a speech, either with or with- 
out preparation, can you talk readily and effectively? Are you 
just as much at easé on a formal social occasion as in conversa- 
tion with your intimate friends? Are you taking the active 
part in your club's activities that goes to the man of ready 


speech? 


How often have you found yourself in a situation where you 
realized in a sort of instinctive flash, that you must not speak 
on impulse but must consider each word carefully and closely 
study its effect on the person with whom you were talking? 
Such important occasions come to all of us, men and women 
alike — in business, at home, in our social contacts. 


All of us recognize as a priceless personal asset, the ability 
to talk effectively and well, no matter in what situation we 
may find ourselves. You have to talk with others constantly. 
Inevitably, people are judging you — your pronunciation, 
your grammar, your manner — above all — what you say! 


You want to make the best possible impression, to be always 
well poised and interesting. You want to be able to look back 


later with the confident feeling that you used your powers to 


the fullest to meet adequately the particular situation. 


Heretofore, you have had to depend almost entirely on your 
own observation for suggestions to help you develop this 
ability. Now there is available for the first time a complete 
guide that gives the sort of help that most of us really want: 


How to Talk 


Meeting the Situations of Personal and Business Life 


and of Public Address 


by John M. Clapp and Edwin A. Kane 


HIS new book is the direct outgrowth of 

the authors’ many years of experience in 
personally training mature men and women 
in effective handling of the situations into 
which their activities call them. Professor 
Clapp was formerly Professor of English at 
IMinois College, Indiana University, and Lake 
Forest College; he now is Lecturer on Psy- 
chology of Speech at New York University. 
Mr. Kane is Instructor in Public Speaking, 
School of Civic Administration and Business, 
College of the City of New York, and Presi- 
dent of the New York City Association of 
leachers of English. Both for many years 
have conducted special training courses for 
executives of business organizations. These 
include such well-known institutions as 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and the Curtis Publishing 
Company. In addition, their experience in 
cludes the private coaching of hundreds of 
individuals whose responsibilities require 
them to speak with more than ordinary 
ability and skill. 

Cheir book brings you the cream of this 
experience. In one carefully organized manual 
you will obtain all the essentials of a complete 
course in effective speaking to meet all the 
needs of your personal and business life. 

‘How to Talk” is unlike any other book 
that has ever been written. It will guide you 
in the steady development of your own per- 
sonal powers. All that is necessary is to apply 
the suggestions of the book to the situations 
you meet day by day. From the very first 
fage you will begin to get ideas that you can 
Put to use at once 
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Glance at the following partial list of head- 
s and you will see at once the definite ap- 
tion of this book to your own actual 
difficulties. 

Part I. Your Personal Problem. Analyzing 
your own needs. Technique of language. 
Practical methods for developing your own 
powers. 

Part II. Meeting the Responsibilities of 
Your Calling. Difference between business 
and social conversation. Conversations be- 
tween employer and employee. Business con- 
ferences. Conversations in buying and selling. 








Part III. Your Social and Professional 
Relations. Your club. Committee work. 
Meetings Parliamentary practice. Self- 


training in accurate thinking. Self-training in 
Tongans. Self-training to improve your 
delivery. 
Part IV. Your Private Hours. Your family 
circle. Social conversation. Telling a story. 
Reading for better command of speech. 
Part V. Public Speaking. The occasion. 
Substance of your speech. Getting ready to 
speak. Facing your audience. Informal ad- 
dress. Persuasion. Public Address. Festive 
occasions. 
Part VI. Details of Technique. The words 
you use. Enunciation. Pronunciation. Simple 
ways to develop precision. Overcoming for- 
eign accents and local dialects. Improving 
your voice and bearing. Practical exercises. 
The above outline will give you some idea 
of what “How to Talk” covers. But no 
description can give you an adequate idea of 
what this 647-page book can mean to you so 
well as your own examination of a copy 














No Advance Payment 


Sent for 5 Days’ Free 
Examination 


Fill in and mail the coupon. The book will 
be sent you, delivery charges prepaid. Keep 
“How to Talk’’ for five days. Read a few 
pages here and there. Then decide whether it 
gives you the help you need. We are entirely 
willing to have you rest your decision on your 
reading of any one chapter! If you don’t feel 
that it will prove one of the best investments 
you ever made in your life — just send it 
back and that ends the matter. 


------------- 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY | 
| 15 East 26th St., New York 


You may send me postpaid a copy of 
‘<lapp-Kane’s “How to Talk.” Within five ] 
ays after its receipt I will either send you 
5.00 in full payment or return the book. 
(M. 21) 
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D° you dream of practicing LAW 
before the bar? Or do you seek 
legal training because it fits you for 
the richest prizes in the business 
world? In either case borrow a set of 
*“* AMERICAN LA Wand PRACTICE” 
and see how you may READ your 
way, quickly, at home in your spare 
time, to the ulfillment of your ambitions! 
Thousands of men have shown you the 
WAY to er and financial success—you 
have but to f 
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12 LARGE feds cvised by America's keenest 

VOLUMES orities. f t send & penny— 


Compiled by over 5 
brilliant professors an 
authorities of every 
branch of legal prac- 
ice. Handsomely 
ound in law buckram, 
6000 pages, written so 
the layman can under- 
stand every principle. 
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American Technical Society, 

Dept.L-7197, Brenel Ave, and 58th St., Chicago 

borrow for 15 days FREE the famous 
LTTURARY OF AMERICAN LAW AND RAC 
TICE’’—12 de luxe volumes, 6000 es. I 
pe Se few cents oxgress c es. If I choose 
oO it, I will sen ne $2.00 after 15 days, 
then $3.00 a month until 
prices $49.80, is paid. But I may fetare the set 
200 













for a limited time only 
—200 page book to 
match the 12 volumes 
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WEBSTER'S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 








The Power 
of A Business Message 


may depend upon its brevity, its clarity, its tone of convic- 
tion, or the superb salesmanship of its author, but well 
chosen words are vital. A rich stock of words brings 
power and force for accomplishment. Form the habit of 


using “The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


452,000 entries, including 408,000 vo- 

cabulary terms; 32,000 geographical 

subjects; 12,000 biographical en- 

tries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 
100 valuable tables. 

Send for new richly illustrated pam- 

phiet containing sample pages of the 

New International. FREE if you 














Sey mention this magazine. 
, ff G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
/ Springfield, Mass. 
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sight and forever, but in all other respects 
it is modern in spirit, story, and manner. 
Vienna and elsewhere after the war, a 
princess in trouble and an Englishman in 
love, and a cosmopolite to tell us all about 
it, are the main matters of the book. The 
love story is a rather lovely though tragic 
one. Raimond, the lover, is a persistent 
young man in pursuit of the lady of his 
dreams, but to this Browser the chief 
personality of the book is Valentine von 
Arlen, who tells a good story very well 
indeed. 


on HE trouble with the League of 
Nations lies not with the League, 
but with the nations, and more partic- 
ularly with the individuals of the nations. 
Starting with this premise, Alfred Zim- 
mern, in LEARNING AND LEADERSHIP 
(Oxford Press, $2.00), proposes education 
along international lines as an approach to 
the intellectual codperation which he 
believes to be the necessary basis of a 
successful League. Statesmen, he says, no 
matter how enlightened, can accomplish 
nothing until the people whom they 
represent have acquired an attitude of 
mind broader than the limits of their own 
geographical boundaries. Though Mr. 
Zimmern’s object is utopian, his methods 
are not impractical. They are dependent 
largely upon foreign contact through 
travel and the exchange of professors and 
students. Their inadequacy lies in the fact 
that they can be applied only to a small 
number of people—a minority which 
could hardly be expected to carry the rest 
of the world with it. But even if this little 
book does not succeed in reforming the 
world — which the author hardly expects 
—it may have its use in suggesting to 
some of us that the entire universe is not 
located in our back yard. 


used to be that A was an Archer who 
Wn at a frog, but to-day A is an 
Airplane, an Amphibian, and an Aileron, 
while B is a Biplane, C a Carrier, and Da 
Dirigible. All this and more we discover 
from An ALPHABET OF AviaATION by Paul 
Jones (Macrae Smith, $2.00), which is the 
up-to-the-minute equivalent of the nurs- 
ery books of old. It appears that the 
modern infant has a pretty high intelli- 
gence quotient, since his new book con- 
tains quite a comprehensive supply of 
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BS psc ver or of our high schools and 
universities are no longer content to 
depend upon casual reading and conver- 
sation alone for their mental stimulus and 
progress. 

Groups of intelligent people are takin 
courses under private tutors; larger an 
larger audiences are attending lectures; 
and constantly increasing numbers of 


Accounting Business Organization 
Algebra Chemistry 

American Government Child Psychology 
American History lassics 

American Literature Composition 

Applied Grammar Dramatic 

Art English 
Astronomy Various Languages 
Banking Lyric Poetry 
Biblical Literature Contemporary Novel 
Biology Drafting 

Botany Drama 


Boy Scouting Drawing and Painting 
Business Administration Economics 

Business English Economic Geography 
Business Law Engli 


— courses have been prepared by 
our instructors for study at home by in- 
dividualsorgroups. Everyone whoenrolls 
is instructed by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff; and while each course 
covers all material essential to a full un- 
derstanding of the subject, the close per- 
sonal relation at ioe 
makes it possible to adapt the instruction 
to the individual needs of each student. 
The University will send on request 
full information about these home study 
courses. A coupon is printed below for 
our convenience. If you care to write a 
letter briefly outlining your educational 
imterests our instructors may be able to 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS HOME STUDY COURSES 


ADULT EDUCATION FULFILLS THE VISIONS 
OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DAYS 





adults are undertaking study at home. 

Life today both socially and commer- 
ciallyis richer and fuller than ever before; 
it necessitates better training and broader 
education. Progress comes through well 
directed study. 

To meet adequately this growing de- 
mand Columbia offers courses for home 
study in the following subjects: 


Literature 
Magazine Article Writing 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 


European History Marketing 

Finance Mathematics 

Fire Insurance Personnel Administration 
French Philosophy 

Geometry Sclesion Composition 
German Physics 

Government Psychology 

Grammar Psychology in Business 
Greek Public Speaking 
Harmony Religion 

History Secretarial Studies 
Italian Short, Story Writing 
Juvenile Story Writing Sociology 

Latin Spanish, etc., etc. 


offer helpful suggestions. Mention sub- 
jects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed above because addi- 
tions to the courses offered are made from 
time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


"iy sens University Home Study 
Department has prepared courses 
covering the equivalent of four years of 
High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is 
available to those who cannot convenient- 
ly undertake class room work. We shall 
be glad to send you our special bulletin. 


7 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, 
New York, N. Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University 
Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 
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BROWSINGS 


CASH 


For Your Spare Time 


NEW feature of the Literary Guild 
enables you to earn a liberal com- 
mission by enrolling members and at 
the same time build a permanent 
business for yourself. 


Spend a few minutes of your spare 
time daily in this pleasant and dignified 
pastime. Your efforts backed by 
$80,000.00 -advertising program this 
fall. No previous experience necessary. 
We have prepared a booklet which 
tells you how to present the Guild plan 
and make selling easy. Send for a copy 
TODAY. Address 


Mr. Michael Shepard, Dept. 0-2 


THE 
LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Pll Give You 


BULLDOG COURAGE 


In 48 Hours 


—OR NO COST! 


Are you timid? Bashful? Self-con- 
scious? Afraid of people? — afraid of 
superiors? Give me 48 hours and I'll 
make you bristle with bulldog cour- 
age — or no cost. 


Thousands of men and women are 
being held back— made miserable — 
made unhappy. Why? Simply because 
of bashfulness — self-consciousness — 
fear of criticism — business worries — 
and dozens of other fears. 


Yet fear is ABSOLUTELY UNNECESSARY. I have 
discovered an amazing method which banishes fear forever! 
No trouble! No inconvenience. No long waiting for results. 
My method is perfectly simple — perfectly natural — perfectly 
logical. It works almost instantly. Try it. You will be astonished! 
In just a few hours you will find yourself brimming over with 
splendid new courage — new daring — new self-confidence. 


Only 50 Cents 


Dr. Bush gives you his secrets of real, he-man courage in his book 
called * “Spunk." It is one of the most startling books ever written. 
You can't read it without a quickening of your pulse — without a 
surge of red-blooded courage. 

This book is declared to be the masterpiece of Dr. Bush, who 
has astounded throngs in America's greatest cities and shown 
thousands the one way to health, prosperity and self-confidence 
Write for this amazing book today. Send only 50 cents in full pay- 
ment. If you are not delighted, return the book within 5 days and 
your money will be instantly refunded. 


DAVID V. BUSH, PUBLISHER 
Dept. K-07010, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, II. 
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sound aéronautical information, but the 
chief delight for himself and his daddy 
will be the illustrations by Edward 
Shenton, all done in the gayest color 
with a striking poster effect. The only 
letter lacking its aéronautical equivalents 
is X, which, we suppose, marks the spot 
where the accident occurs when the child 
tries to put his new knowledge into 
practice. 


Se HE only trade that shows no likeli- 
hood of rising above its source or 
improving much on its primitive practice 
is that of printing. You will find proof of 
this in A History or Printinc by John 
Clyde Oswald (Appleton, $7.50) — one of 
the most beautiful books of the year. Its 
text is authoritative, being the work of an 
international expert and collector of 
examples of early printing; but the beauty 
of the book lies in the magnificent illus- 
trations of old type work, some of them 
illuminated in color and gold. Printing was 
nurtured in infancy by a triple alliance of 
scholars, artists, and gentlemen, and their 
work does them perpetual honor. Nothing 
more beautiful than the page of the 42-line 
Bible, printed in the fifteenth century, is 
likely to emerge from the machinery of 
the modern world, and our typographer» 
still go far back for inspiration in the 
development of new types. In addition to 
the history of the printing art, the book 
contains much concerning presses, paper 
making, engraving, bookbinding and the 
history of the craft. It is a book to own 
with real pride and pleasure. 


H. EDGELL has brought out an 

exhaustive but interesting book on 
Tue AmerRICAN ARCHITECTURE OF To- 
pay (Scribner’s, $6.00). In it consideration 
is given to the development of archi- 
tecture in this country, its foreign in- 
fluences, and its expression in domestic, 
academic, ecclesiastical, and monumental 
forms. All this, however, is really a prelude 
to the main theme — that the skyscraper 
is the one great contribution of America 
to architecture. Mr. Edgell is enthusiastic 
about the modern trends. One finds him 
lenient even toward the Christmas-tree 
school of decoration sponsored by the 
movie theatres. He discusses individually 
the merits and defects of what he con- 
siders the leading examples of architecture 
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Romance, Travel * Poetry and Drama 


in the most beautiful form ever devised 


- sword play—gallant deeds of pleasant entertaining hours of happy 
— Dumas is ready to take you adven-__ reading. 


turing in the days of restless swords. The Each volume is a gem of bookmaking— 
“Three Musketeers” is only one of the printed from clear type on India paper, 
165 volumes of the Nelson New Century so compact that an 800-page book will fit 
Library. The others are the best of the easily into your pocket—and bound in 


world’s novels, essays, poetry, drama and full genuine leather, beautifully decorated 
travel—books of pure enjoyment, full in gold. 


For pure enjoyment and for gifts to cherished friends 
you will never get more for your money than in 


Netson New Century Lisrary 


INDIA PAPER— A valuable guide to your reading will be sent you 
Cc Typ free if you mail this coupon. 

LEAR TYPE— +HOMAS NELSON & SONS NEW YORK 
LIMP LEATHER. 


: F-10-28 } 
: Please send me the valuable booklet, “The Reading Year” 
The book fits (printed = the famous naan — paper wee -— ; 
lane 2 help me plan my year’s reading, and a complete list o : 
the pocket the the Nelson New Century Library. : 
price the pocket- 
book—165 vol- _ 


umes $2.50 each. 
At your booksellers 
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-75 Per Section 
with Glass Doors 


On Approval—Direct to User 
ENDORSED BY OVER 100,000 USERS 


Made for and universality used in the 
finest homes and offices throughout the 
country. Made in sections of different 
sizes, combining utility, economy and 
attractive appearance. Price complete 
as shown above, with non-binding, dis- 
appearing, felt-cushioned glass doors 
beautifully finished in plain golden oak, 
$15.75. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany or walnut (willow), 
$18.25. In genuine mahogany or wal- 
nut, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from 
factory or warehouse at a big saving 
TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 67. 


S071 > ZO U mows 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
New York City Show Room, 130 W. 42d St. 









Write today for new Free book. It telis you how alaw 
training will shorten your road to success. It also 
carries a vital and inspiring message to every ambi- 

tious man. Find out about the opportunities that await 
the law trained man. Find out how you can learn law 


AY right in your own home. No obligations. The book is 
FREE. Write today. 
American 


Correspondence School of Law 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1167 Chicago, Hlinois 


CAMBRIDGE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Rapid and thorough preparation for Yale, Harvard, Williams, 
moe one — —, Courses in 7. —_ 
Aero: ics, Fine . Outdoor sports. Fine climate. Summer 
School begins July 6th. Booklet. we . 
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throughout the country. They are numer- 
ous and include almost every type. The 
only modern manifestations which he does 
not treat are the filling station and the hot 
dog stand—and we can forgive him 
those. The book is made attractive by 
many illustrations, among which the 
visionary designs of Hugh Ferriss are 
particularly fascinating. 





_ RANK LUKE of Arizona was one of 

the worst soldiers in the A. E. F., and 
its most spectacular hero. He was just 
seventeen days in active service, during 
which he devastated enemy aircraft, 
broke all army regulations, incurred 
court-martial, and went gloriously to 
death. Bad weather cramped his style for 
four days, but in the other thirteen he 
brought down fourteen balloons and did 
over a million dollars worth of damage to 
the enemy. His story is written in THE 
Battoon Buster by Norman S. Hall 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00), and it is a tale 
to stir young blood and strengthen old 
faith in the unconquerable spirit of the 
boys of the West. If your boy doesn’t 
thrill to it, there’s something seriously 
wrong with him. 


EVEALING the sum of what men 
know of the stars in their courses 
and of the evolutionary law at work in the 
universe, Professor J. H. Jeans has written 
AsTRONOMY AND Cosmocony (Macmillan, 
$10.00). Referring to these same laws, he 
concludes that the infinity of space is 
uninhabited and that its marvels — 
created by no known original power and 
for no conceivable reason—are inexora- 
bly dissolving again into a purposeless 
end. There is a vicious circle in such 
reasoning, for in the pursuit of wisdom it 
brings us at last to doubt the very powers 
by which we seek it. David Hume found 
the same darkness at the end of the road 
of pure reason, and Professor Jeans con- 
fesses it in his last page. “What is the 
relation of life to this universe, of which, 
if we are right, it can occupy only so small 
a corner? What, if any, is our relation to 
the remote nebule? . . . Are we merely 
part of the same picture as they, or is it 
possible that we are part of the artist? 
Are they perchance only a dream, while 
we are brain cells in the mind of the 
dreamer?” 
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International Relief Expeditions 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


:§ WO names have dominated the sum- 

mer: Nobile and Kellogg. The 
unfortunate expedition of the Italian 
general to the North Pole and the fortu- 
nate expedition of the American Secretary 
of State to the Pole of Peace have held the 
floor in the columns of the press —a 
mixture of metaphors as bold as any of 
the two adventures in honor of which 
they are proffered. 

In the eyes of a superficial observer, the 
Nobile and the Kellogg achievements 
could not be bracketed together by any 
stretch of imagination. But we are not 
superficial observers — at any rate, not 
unless we want. (The observer, however 
capable of diving, must of course remain 
alive to the events which take place on the 
surface. All depth is not in the deeps.) 
We grant that while General Nobile’s 
airship flew in the cold air of the pole over 
the frozen and slippery waters of the 
Arctic Ocean, Secretary Kellogg’s peace 
balloon sailed in the cold atmosphere of 
international politics over the frozen and 
slippery waters of diplomacy; we also 
grant that, while the first ended in failure, 
disaster, and humiliation, the second was 
crowned with success, all-round content- 
ment, and a modest and becoming air of 
achievement. 


And yet, there is a haunting suggestion 
of a family air about the two events which 
keeps alive the temptation to compare 
them in spite of the unpromising begin- 
ning. A temptation, we have said. Let us 
remember Oscar Wilde’s remark: “I 
can resist everything except a tempta- 
tion.” Let us then yield to our temptation 
and reap whatever reward the devil has 
in store for us. 

There is, of course, a first feature in 
common between the two: both are world 
events. Both fall, therefore, within the 
jurisdiction of these articles in which we 
look down — if we look at all — on any 
but world events as mere provincial little 
happenings, unless at close inspection we 
detect in them sidelights of world sig- 
nificance. In these two cases there is not 
the slightest doubt. We are dealing with 
world events. But still, world events are 
numerous and the fact that two events are 
world events does not suffice to make 
them members of the same family. 

There is, however, another similarity 
between them. Both are world events 
undertaken by a particular nation or 
government with a considerable degree of 
distinctly national initiative in striking con- 
trast to the essentially collective aim which 
was contemplated. If you come back to the 
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origins of the Nobile expedition, there is 
no doubt that at the time, the adventure 
— still in the radiant future — was sur- 
rounded by a good deal of Italian flourish 
of Italian trumpets. “You wait and see 
what Fascist Italy can do in pole hunting,” 
the trumpets seemed to blast. “You 
Nordics may imagine that you impress us 
with your polar prowess. But if Italy 
has not yet turned up at the pole it is 
only because her soul has been groaning in 
bondage under the tyranny of the liberals, 
who were never able to understand that 
liberty means the freedom of the nation 
and not that of the nationals. Now that 
the Duce has liberated Italy’s soul by 
locking up the souls of all Italians, and the 
bodies of a number of them, you wait and 
see how great things can be done in the 
grand style by a people which was brought 
up on wolf’s milk.” 

That was the kind of mood in which 
the Nobile expedition was conceived. 
Before commenting on it further, let me 
add that cases of a similar — in fact of 
essentially the same — mood in the matter 
of Polar expeditions have also been known 
outside Italy. What is our objection to this 
attitude of mind? We are in the presence 
of a nation which puts considerable sums 
of money, the lives of some of its best 
men, and its expert ability at the service 
of a scientific cause. Why do we react with 
a critical attitude? 

Because, though the immediate aim 
is of a scientific and world-wide interest, 
the ultimate aim is nationalistic, and 
therefore, the means, the methods, and 
the mood are also nationalistic. We find 
ourselves before a case in which higher 
purposes are made to serve as means 
toward purposes less high. And this inver- 
sion of our moral scale of values is im- 
mediately detected by our instinct. The 
tacit motto of the Nobile expedition was 
not Ad majorem scienti@ gloriam, but Ad 
majorem Italie gloriam. It is a case typical 
of our time. The growth of world-con- 
sciousness in a world still strongly nation- 
alistic leads nations to exalt their own 
sense of nationalism by attempting, 
single-handed, enterprises of world im- 
port which, from their very nature, should 
be left to the codperative efforts of the 
world community. 

Do you now perceive the subtle family 
likeness between the Nobile expedition 
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to the pole and the Kellogg adventure 
in international politics? The differences 
in environment, detail, surroundings, 
are of course considerable. But let us dive 
for essentials. Are they not substantially 
the same? Before I plunge, a warning. | 
do not wish to say or write anything 
which may be offensive. Before the 
American reader feels “touched,” let him 
go back to what has been written on the 
Italian expedition and observe that he did 
not find it at all unfair to Italy. It is true 
that in his sanctum sanctorum — that 
secret place of his heart where he keeps 
his most sacred prejudices — the reader 
may treasure the unavowed belief that an 
American is superior to an Italian. He 
is entitled to his prejudice. And I respect 
it. I even think it may be useful in order 
to counterbalance the prejudice which the 
Italian no doubt treasures to the effect 
that he is superior to the American. All 
that kind of thing keeps the world going 
and there is not too much harm in it, 
provided prejudices —like dogs — are 
trained to behave. I have endeavored to 
keep my own dogs asleep while I wrote 
this article. May I ask the reader to keep 
an eye on his own while he reads it? 

I was saying, then, that in its essentials, 
the mood of the Kellogg proposals and 
the mood of the Nobile expedition were 
the same. In each case a noble aim of 
world import, and in each case an entirely 
national and isolationistic attitude in 
attempting it. In polar discoveries, Italy 
did not want to combine her efforts in a 
collective and anonymous codperation. 
Her airship was named “Italia”; her 
science was going to be Italian. In peace 
efforts, the United States has refused these 
ten years to pool her idealism in the only 
methodical and continuous effort toward 
peace building which the world has seen 
and can see. She prefers to keep her 
idealism uncontaminated and, like the old 
lady in Punch, thinks the League is very 
nice but too full of foreigners. So the pro- 
posal was made in utter disregard of 
previous efforts and of the experience 
acquired therefrom, and with a re- 
markable insistence on ideas and methods 
adopted a priori and ne varietur. When a 
round-table meeting was suggested to 
discuss the difficulties which were raised 
in some nations (some of these difficulties 
were imaginary or utterly foolish, it is 
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true), the press correspondents, usually 
inspired in “well-informed quarters,” 
were most emphatic as to the displeasure 
which such a suggestion would create in 
Washington. Other arguments made no 
difference; it had to be a simple formula. 
Outlawry of war. No modifications. No 
epithets. No exceptions. No reservations. 
Idealism and internationalism were asked 
to take their papers and sue for nationali- 
zation. 

What are the facts? General Nobile 
sailed for the pole and discovered disaster. 
Secretary Kellogg went to outlaw war and 
signed a treaty. But in the process both 
met with the lady whom they had declined 
to look at — Cooperation. She is not shy. 
She does not stand on ceremony. She 
served them. General Nobile owes her his 
life, Secretary Kellogg his success. The 
Italian who wanted to hoist the Italian 
flag on the North Pole on the anniversary, 
of the day when Italy entered the war 
had to find salvation in the flag of another 
nation. He was saved by an expedition 
led by a purely international and human 
inspiration. Several nations spontaneously 
sent men, money, and aircraft to rescue 
those who had proudly embarked on an 
expedition of national glorification. And 
though the nature of Mr. Kellogg’s ef- 
forts was more complex and the effect of 
international codperation less easy to 
perceive, the rhythm of the event was 
exactly the same. The Kellogg pact was 
saved from certain failure by international 
cooperation. The Secretary of State 
realized in the end that the formula which 
he had suggested could not meet the ob- 
jections raised against it. He gradually 
modified his position until agreement was 
possible. 

Within his theory of the place of war in 
human life, his initial position was quite 
logical. The aim was a kind of abjuration 
of war. The form of abjuration — an 
incantation, it has been called by one of 
its supporters in England — had there- 
fore to be simple, unnegotiated, unex- 
plained away. Hence the initial insistence 
on a kind of “‘all-or-nothing” which typi- 
fies the American proposal in its first 
phase. But the error consisted in not 
realizing that the idea was both bad psy- 
chology and bad politics. Bad psychology 
because the outlawry of crime has been a 
fact in all our national communities for 


centuries and centuries, and yet crime is 
with us a daily occurrence. An abjura- 
tion of crime merely drives criminal in- 
stincts to the subconscious, but it does 
not kill them off. Nor should we think of 
criminals only. The case most to the point 
is that of honest and peaceful men driven 
to crime by a sudden crisis of passion, fear, 
folly, or what not. 

It was bad politics because the out- 
lawry of war was and is an exclusively 
American idea, by which we do not mean 
—far from it —that it is the American 
idea. It is, we mean, an idea which hap- 
pens to be produced and understood only 
in America. In point of fact, it arises out of 
a conjunction of two factors which are to 
be found exclusively in American public 
life. The first is the isolationist tendency 
inherent in the American tradition (and, 
perhaps, character) and reinforced by the 
anti-Wilson reaction; the second, the 
strong idealism of American cultivated 
centres (notably the women and the 
churches), whose pride suffered at the 
sight of the poor part which the United 
States was taking in the constructive 
efforts toward peace. For years Washing- 
ton had been endeavoring to serve these 
two tendencies, in spite of the inherent 
contradiction which they imply. It is 
evident that if the trick of abolishing war 
could be achieved by a mere solemn 
abjuration made successively by all the 
“important” nations of the world, pos- 
sibly on the same day and in the same 
place, America could remain at the same 
time isolated and idealistic. Thus it was 
that Mr. Kellogg proposed the pact out- 
lawing war. 

But the American peace balloon had no 
sooner left American shores than it met 
with two kinds of difficulties: from the 
idealistic point of view, the scheme to 
outlaw war needed some important adjust- 
ments; from the realistic point of view, 
several nations put forward pet schemes 
of their own which they found it necessary 
to safeguard. 

True constructive idealism put for- 
ward the following argument. You cannot 
outlaw war without retaining the right 
of self-defense. If you remain the only 
authority to define when you are at war 
and when yours is a defensive war, you 
are outlawing nothing at all. All wars 
fought in the past have been fought as 
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defensive wars. Thus “I renounce war as 
an instrument of national policy’ does not 
mean any more than “I shall not use 
violence against other nations except 
when I choose to do so, or when I honestly 
believe — though I may be grotesquely 
mistaken —that I am fighting in self- 
defense, or to protect the goods and lives 
of my nationals, or to secure a privileged 
position for my commerce or navy or God 
knows what.” Which, of course, can be 
much simplified by stopping at the first 
phrase: “I shall not fight except when I 
choose.” Nor is it valid to argue that 
treaties presuppose good faith; for, to 
begin with, good faith requires machinery 
to administer it, and secondly, it is not 
merely good faith which is at stake but 
pigheadedness and prejudice. The con- 
clusion of this order of criticism is that 
the Kellogg pact is not complete without 
some international machinery for de- 
fining and upholding the line beyond 
which signatory nations shall not go. 
The realistic criticism came from several 
quarters. France, for instance, was nerv- 
ous lest the pact cast any shadow on her 
right to defend the European status quo 
put by her under the wing of the League 
Covenant. England was anxious not to 
curtail her freedom of action in the nu- 
merous sensitive points of her far-flung 
Empire. Washington heard, therefore, 
the voice of sweet reasonableness re- 
minding her that the United States also 
had status quos and “‘sensitive spots,” and 
that it might be just as well if the pact 
were not in fact as simple and sweeping 
as the advocates of abjuration or incan- 
tation seemed to require. Thus the peace 
balloon was in danger. Two courses lay 
open. One was to listen to the idealists 
and build up a true substantial covenant, 
meaning a definite advance in the con- 
struction of the world community —a 
course which would have fatally led to a 
closer codperation between America and 
the organized world community as at 
present constituted in the League. The 
other was to listen to the realists, poke 
holes in the abjuration, accept an explicit 
exception in favor of defensive war, while 
retaining for every nation the right to 
define it—admit the French reserva- 
tions, admit the English reservations, and 
devote a tender thought to one’s own 
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reservations. The first course meant the 
sacrifice of isolationism; the second meant 
the sacrifice of idealism. The reader is 
entitled to form his own conclusions as to 
which course was chosen. 

Here, all we need observe is that inter- 
national codperation had to be accepted 
in one form or another. A round-table dis- 
cussion, which would have led logically 
to constructive proposals of permanent 
value, was brushed aside to please the 
isolationists. But some means had to be 
taken to coordinate the conversations. 
The means are known — speeches here 
and there, telegrams in the press, notes 
and counter-notes, and private diplomacy. 

Thus the last feature in common be- 
tween the Nobile expedition and the 
Kellogg pact is illustrated. Both started 
as isolated national enterprises, but both 
launched forth into fields essentially 
international and therefore both had to 
accept international codperation. And 
since this codperation came as an after- 
thought imposed on them by reality, and 
not as a virtue inherent in the initial 
inspiration of the enterprise, both 
obtained from it less brilliant results 
than they might have done had they con- 
ceived — and consequently executed — 
their enterprises in a true international 
spirit. 

Needless to say, it would be grossly 
unfair to end on that note. National as the 
initial inspiration is, the aim is in both 
cases high-minded and noble. After all, 
the criterion of the world community 
which we have chosen in these pages is 
exacting and new. Were nations to seek as 
their only ambition the glory of discover- 
ing scientific truths in dangerous expedi- 
tions, or of knitting the nations of the 
world with peace pacts, who would com- 
plain? Our criticism was not directed to 
blaming the present but to building up the 
future by contrasting present ways with 
future standards. It would be as absurd 
to deny the scientific results of General 
Nobile’s expedition as to ignore the polliti- 
cal crop which will no doubt be gathered 
from the seed sown by Secretary Kellogg. 
As present-day enterprises, honor to both. 
And, to be irreproachably fair, honor 
particularly to that which succeeded. 
It may still better itself, if it be true that 
success breeds success. 
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our years ago this October, ANATOLE BPS a phrase which is commonly 
France died, leaving unpublished a applied to the annals of the poor, F. 
work which THE Forum is now privileged LyMan Winpo.pu says th at his record is 
to bring to America. Calmann-Lévy, while both “short and simple.” He was educated aD 
preparing the definitive edition of France’s at Franklin and Marshall College, in 
work, happened upon “ Rabelais” Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
among his papers, and at once de- 
cided that it was well worthy of 
inclusion in the forthcoming set. 
Anatole France had a profound 
admiration for the great satirist 
of the Renaissance, whose ac- 
quaintance he first made, doubt- 
less, in his father’s bookshop. Two 
statues faced each other incon- 
gruously at his villa—one of 
Jeanne d’Arc and the other of 
Francois Rabelais. In 1909 he 
lectured on Rabelais in the Ar- the bar in 1911 with 
gentine, where the native club almost exactly the 
women were somewhat horrified same training received 
by his choice of subject. The translation of _ by lawyers in the days of Daniel Webster. 
his long-projected biography has been However, the analogy between him and ay 
made by Ernest Boyp, himself a dis- me stops at this point.” Mr. Windolph has " 
tinguished critic of letters. written articles for numerous magazines, 
including the Atlantic Menthly, and has 
eg would that model of sagacity, printed privately a book of poems. 
Benjamin Frank- 
lin, think of our present 
jury system? Specula- 
tion is vain, but at least 
we can hear from his 
lineal descendant, Rus- 
sEL Duane. One of 
Philadelphia’s ablest 
lawyers, he is eminently 
qualified to offer an 
opinion. Senior partner 
of Duane, Morris and 
Heckscher, for a quarter 















vania, where he has 
practised law for many 
years. “During my K 
term as an_ under- 1 
graduate,” he writes, i 
“Franklin and Mar- 
shall was strictly a 
classical college, and, 
since I studied law in 
the old way — that is, 
in the office of a pre- 
ceptor—I came to 
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H ERE I am, dehydrated — the 
bare, dry facts,” says Exise 
JEAN JeRARD, quite falsely. “She 
was born, twenty-six years ago, in 
New York City. She was ‘finished’ 
at Hunter College, and after being 
hatched from the academy she 
nibbled around the larger leaf with a 

variety of jobs. As you might judge, 
she has spent some time in the West. | 
Her husband is her best pal — no, - 
no, that is not what you say for THe 
of a century he has had Forum; I mean he is an architect, an 
exceptional opportuni- imaginative one. Her work has been 
ties to study the short- Russert Duane published by magazines, including 
comings of juries. He Collier’s, New Yorker, Pictorial Re- 
was, for example, senior counsel for the view, McCall’s. Feeling that there is no 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company in race suicide among novelists, she is prac- 
the trial of negligence cases, and has tising ‘book control’.” Very noble, Miss 
been counsel for other large community Jerard, but they do say suppression is 
interests. dangerous. 
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er the author of Clouds and 

Cobblestones, HorTENSE FLEXNER 
will publish a second book of verse this 
fall. She has recently been teaching ver- 
sification to aspiring poets at Bryn Mawr. 


i HAVE a small son, Peter,” writes 
LysspetH Boyp Bortg, “my passion 
for whom has inspired these poems. I ama 
splendid mother, but a wretched wife, as 
I refuse to sew the buttons on my hus- 
band’s underclothes. Although I manage 
to snatch time for courses, my friends 
know me to be a normal 
‘low brow’, for I crave 
John Gilbert’s love mak- 
ing, dote on contract 
bridge, and continuously 
count my calories.” Mrs. 
Borie, we may add, lives in 
Rydal, Pennsylvania, and 
is active in the Junior 
League. The first install- 
ment of her “‘ Poems About 
Peter,” which appeared in 
our April issue, inspired 
Lippincott to bring out a 
book of them, which will 
be illustrated by List 
HumMEL, the young Vien- 
nese artist whose scissor- 
cuts so aptly fit the poems. 


N November, 1926, 
I Tue Forum printed an 
interview with Thomas 
dison, the gist of which is 
in the following sentence: 
“To-day the preponder- 
ance of probability very 
greatly favors belief in the 
immortality of the intel- 
ligence, or soul, of man.” 
CLARENCE Darrow, our most outspoken 
agnostic, now states a quite contrary view. 


ESPITE his familiarity with the shib- 

boleths and mystic ritual of business, 
Joun T. Fiynn is not one of the priests 
in the temple. “I like,” he says, “to 
watch the game from the grandstand or, 
better still, the press box.”’ Mr. Flynn was 
managing editor of the old New York Globe, 
and has written articles on business for 
Collier’s and other magazines. He also 
syndicates a daily article about business 
to a large string of newspapers. 


/Uustrated 


Section LX 





Lyssetu Boyp Bortz 
AND HER SON, PETER 


We refuse to believe Rose Macau.ay 

when she tells us that she has done 
nothing lately which would be of interest 
to anyone but herself. Perhaps, however, 
she is wooing the obscurity which, ac- 
cording to “Celebrities,” is so distin- 
guished. Unfortunately, she cannot escape 
the consequences of fame, for everyone 
knows that Rose Macaulay is the author 
of Potterism, Told By an Idiot, and sun- 
dry other novels so witty and satirical 
that they have made her contemporaries 
squirm. Her latest book is Daisy and 
Daphne. Miss Macaulay 
was educated at Oxford 
and now lives in London, 
where she indulges in the 
“‘usual London amuse- 
ments.” 






U ask when I first 
became especially in- 
terested in the question 
of divorce,” writes Joun 
Haynes HoumeEs, minister 
of the Community Church 
in New York. “I think it 
was when I was a very 
small boy and a certain 
member of our straight- 
laced Puritan family got 
a divorce, to the vast 
scandal of fathers and 
mothers, sisters, cousins, 
and aunts. I did not know 
then why it was so scan- 
dalous and wicked, and I 
have never found out.” 
According to Dr. Holmes, 
he finds it hard to real- 
ize that he has been a 
minister in New York for 
over twenty-one years, 
and is therefore a veteran among the 
city’s clergymen. He is the editor of 
Unity, a religious weekly, and is the 
author of numerous books. There is no 
telling, he says, when he may write more, 
or “work some other havoc elsewhere.” 


We are pleased to reproduce the work 

of Henry J. GLINTENKAMP, a native 
artist who actually believes that America 
offers better artistic material than the 
old world. And Mr. Glintenkamp should 
know, for he has tramped through most 
of Western Europe on foot, 
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HE indefatigable AnprRé Maurois, 
who is in process of creating an im- 
posing gallery of portraits, writes us that 
he is about to start his life of Byron, for 
which he has been gathering material 
over a period of years. He has also com- 
pleted a novel which in Eng- 
lish will probably be called 
Whatever Gods May Be. The 
author of Disraeli has just re- 
ceived an honorary degree from 
the University of Edinburgh. 


HE English scientist, D.F. 
£ Fraser-Harris, who re- 
cently initiated our readers 
into the mysteries of sleep, 
now introduces them to the 
greater mysteries of dreams. 
He himself, however, has had 
little time for idle dreams. 
Iducated at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, for thirty-four years 
he has taught physiology in various Brit- 
ish universities and has diligently pursued 
his other interests — “literary, artistic, 
and antiquarian.” As a holiday occupa- 
tion, he once wrote an authoritative his- 
tory of the development of music in 
Scotland, and he is also the author of 
numerous scientific books. He edits the 
Modern Health Series, and is about to 
publish several volumes of his essays. 
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D. F. Fraser-Harris 


aN LTHOUGH his name is a byword 1n 

every American home, Henry Forp 
remains something of an enigma to his 
countrymen. In an effort to clarify the 
situation, THE Forum is publishing a 
series of four authorized interviews with 
the great industrialist 
in which he explains 
his views of industry 
and his philosophy of 
life. Two were pub- 
lished in March and 
April and the fourth 
will appear next 
month. In this issue he 
discusses ‘‘Success,”’ 
for which he seems to 
possess a magic for- 
mula. The interviews 
were given to Fay 
LEONE FauroTE, a 
specialist in automo- 
tive engineering and a 
contributor to numerous periodicals. Re- 
produced on this page is an inscription, 
written by Mr. Ford, which is carved in 
the stone above the doorway of the Ford 
laboratories at Dearborn. 


or: SANDBURG, “who could digest 

savory slabs of the sunburnt 
West,” is the Walt Whitman of this 
generation. 





La aiinth Meise ns acs i i le et a ce 


Henry Forp’s INscrIPTION OVER HIS DEARBORN LABORATORIES 


Illustrated , y 
Section LXIII 
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IKE Conrad, with whom he has often 
F been compared, Witu1AM McFEE isa 
seaman who has turned writer. His father 
was an English sea captain and he him- 
self has cruised the seven seas in the 
capacity of engineer. Most of his early 
books, such as Aliens and Casuals of the 
Sea, were written in the narrow cabins 
allotted him aboard ship. Mr. McFee, who 
has been living in America since the war, 
spent the summer in England — “the land 
of my early years and tears and beers.” 
He writes us that he 
is publishing this 
fall a Life of Sir 
Martin Frobisher, a 
novel, Pilgrims of 
Adversity, anda 
book of verse with 
an autobiographical 
foreword by the 
author. His article 
has been illustrated 
by Howarp Cook 
of Springfield, Mass., 
whose clever draw- 
ings and woodcuts 
have frequently ap- 
peared in Tue Fo- 
ruM. He also illustrated “The 
Second Egg” in this issue. 





E learn from Joun Bake- 
LEss, editor of the Living 
gé, that he spent the first eight 
years of his life in the Carlisle 
Indian School, where his father 
was in charge of academic work. 
“T am told by satiric friends,” 
he says, “that the effects have 
never worn off. I hope not, for 
I like Indians still.” Mr. Bake- 
less, who was formerly managing 
editor of Tue Forum, has had a 
varied career on newspapers and maga- 
zines. Three breathless years of cub re- 
porting lay behind him when he went to 
Williams in 1914, where he edited every 
college newspaper upon which he could 
lay his hands. His first book, The Economic 
Causes of War, was written during a 
period of graduate study at Harvard. 
Then, having mastered first causes, he 
passed to prophecy in The Origin of the 
Next War. Quite frankly he confesses he 
is “the clumsiest and most enthusiastic 
fisherman in North America.” 


Illustrated 
Section LXIV 










Tue Pepestrian REVEALED 


AS A MAaNustTRIAN IN 





HESE pictures show the Pedestrian 
pursuing weeds. He is not to be con- 
fused, however, with Watrer S. Hincu- 
MAN, the medium through whom he 
speaks, who teaches English in Milton 
Academy and has minor interests in 
geography, astronomy, history, and sport. 
‘The one studied at Haverford, Harvard, 
and Berlin; the other learned from cu- 
riosity and travel afoot. Mr. Hinchman, 
in whom his double always confides, tells 
us that Houghton Mifflin is bringing out 
Pedestrian Papers this autumn — 
a collection of thirty of the Foot- 

path and Highway series. He also 
= rayed the secret that the book 
will be dedicated to the Editor of 
Tue Forum. As for Mr. Hinch- 
man himself, most of our readers 
know him as the former poetry 
editor of THe Forum. He is, 
moreover, the author of William 
of Normandy and of various text- 
books, written behind the Pedes- 
trian’s back. 


pi 


 eigery case 

of dual per- 
sonality! The author 
of ‘*‘The Cheerful 
Liar,” who insists 
that he is “shy as a 
gazelle,” took to him- 
self a pen name eight 
years ago. HeEnpy 
Appis was first cre- 
ated to run a daily 
column on a Texas 
newspaper, and now 
appears in the role 
of a story writer. 
The anonymous gen- 
tleman who is y-clept 
“Hendy Addis” was 
born on a Kansas farm and educated near 
Philadelphia. His experiences in news- 
paper work and publicity have apparently 
not affected his retiring disposition. 


HIS 
GARDEN 


I anyone could clarify the confusion 
of Our Muddling World, it would be 
SALVADOR DE Mapariaca. Professor of 
Spanish studies at Oxford and an official 
of the League of Nations, Madariaga will 
publish a book on disarmament this fall 
and a book on Spain in the spring. As 
usual, he spent the summer at Geneva. 
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“~ THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS £& 


@ THE MAGIC FIRE SPELL, painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION by N. C. WYETH = 


It is generally conceded that in the 
Fire Music from “Die Walkure” 
Wagner attained a new level of 
orchestral tone-painting. The writh- 
ing, whistling flames, the glittering 
sheets of fire burn quenchlessly in 
this immortal score. It is unques- 
tionably one of the supreme achieve- 
ments of program music. 


PLOW Py 


THERE are few pleasures in 
this world to compare with the 
ownership of a fine piano. Its 
graceful, gleaming presence in 
one’s home, its lovely voice, 
its never-failing sympathy and 
companionship place it high in 
the regard of cultivated people. 

For more than 75 years such 
people have turned to the 
Steinway as the finest piano 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Forum 


available anywhere in the 
world, And their choice is a 
reflection of that of the fore- 
most musicians. Virtually every 
great name in music, from 
Wagner to the present day, has 
been intimately associated with 


the name of Steinway. 


Artists of this rank use the 
Steinway because it is the one 
piano which commands the 
depth and brilliance of tone eee 
the power... the sensitivity 
which they must have. In the 
fullest sense, it is “The In- 
strument of the Immortals.” 

For 30, 40, or even 50 years 
and more the Steinway will 
continue to give this incom- 


parable service, long after a 


commonplace instrument has 
gone its way. And there lies the 
true index of economy. ee . You 


need never buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your 
community, or near you, through 
whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a 10% cash 
deposit, and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two years. 
Used pianos accepted in partial 


exchange. 
. and up—plus 
Prices: $8 75 transportation 
bal 
10% down. in two years 
STEINWwAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Courtesy, Canadian Pacific Railway 


Chinese Junk, Hong Kong Harbor 


Hybrid Hong Kong 


WALTER HAvIGHURST 





a allel ginal 


on HE Scorpion was high overhead as 
we steamed into the dark entranceof 
Hong Kong Bay. On either side of that 
narrow entrance sombre cliffs loomed 
gigantic against the starlit sky. In the 
darkness these walls looked vast and 
portentous, as though the Pillars of 
Hercules had crowded together with 
barely enough water to permit the passing 
of ships into the sheltered bay. A Chinese 
seaman standing beside me on the stern 
half-deck pointed in the direction of a 


bright pools in the dark water below. 


blackness broken occasionally by dim | © 


lights, singly or in clusters. A seeming 
stretch of open water widened between 
two dim shores, and looking in that 
vague direction, the Chinese spoke i in the 
same impassive voice, “Tai-wan.” 

We crept up close to a looming island 
and entered another narrows with a 
black hillside slipping silently past, and 
then the noise of the steamer’s wake churn- 
ing the rocky shore. Shortly beyond there 
came a larger open space of water and in 


; mass of rock crowned by a single flashing _ the distance a flood of lights all glimmering 
light, and said impassively, “‘Ly-e-mum.” in the black and shiny bay. To one side 
; Inside the granite gateway the bay soon lights ran well into the sky, terrace on 
: widened out and there were shadowy terrace of them like a pyramid, with a 
forms of many harbor craft. Here and single light, like a stranded planet, 
; there across the water were the larger crowning all the rest. This time my com- 
F outlines of unmoving ships— steamers panion pointed with eagerness and spoke 
' riding with anchor lights that made _ with a show of delight — “Hong Kong.” 


Beyond were circling shores — irregular, 
precipitous, vague in the night, with their 


Illustrated 
Section LXVI 





It hardly seemed a city — that pyramid 
of lights all winking in the midnight wind. 
Through half-closed eyes it looked more 
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by Red Star 


How! ¢ youfor Mead 
ae cation? 11 = | 


days, 15, 17 or 22 days? 
Itineraries include, ex- 
ico City, Fanart 


Havana, Jamaica, Bermu- — | 


da (at Easter) ete. ‘ The gahip 

is a Peles aL eee ne 

SoS. pene J ans eas 

alieddayo rae 25 (15 ae 

Mar. 16, ol days); mene 

dl days). 
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by White Star 

co bie ae ee are: “i 

aly see Monte a ve 

Land and Egyp 
information ad: gaint village and vivid 
Broadway, N. ie: Shane with liber- 
pere or any auth i oan eePanee privileges. Also 
\ "s optional return from. a north 
pean port. > 

_ S.S. Adriatic Jan. 10; Feb. 28 
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of Civilization 
on the new 
M.S.ST. LOUIS 


Haven't you always 
wanted tovisit Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Land, to 
cruise through the beautiful 
Bosphorus and the Golden 
Horn with the domes and 
minarets of Constantinople 
glimmering in the distance—to 
glide silently through the blue 
waters of the lovely Dalmatian 
coast — to set foot on the very 
spot where the gods of Olym- 
pus held sway? 

The luxurious new motor- 
ship ST. LOUIS sails from 
New York January 31st for 
the Mediterranean and the 
ancient lands of its historic 
shores. Rates $900 and up, 
including a great program of 
shore excursions. 


Write for descriptive literature 


HAMBURG- 


AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Montreal 
San Francisco, Los ‘Angeles, Winnipeg, or local tourist Agents. 
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Cruising in the Cradle 








like a tray of gutting candles before a 
saint, in some draughty Irish chapel, 
We crept in closer to those lights, past 
innumerable harbor craft, and then swun 
round to the opposite shore and tes 
slowly into a slip. For a time there was 
the confusion of the docks — heaving 
lines thrown ashore, hawsers run out to 
the spiles, the shrieking and groaning of 
winches that were caked with the salt of 
the China Sea. Then gangways let down, 
cargo lights flooding the hatches, and all 
was quiet again. 

Across the waters were the movin 
shadows of sampans bound on well 
nightly errands. Occasionally a grotesque 
junk sailed noiselessly by. Across the bay 
that unchanging pyramid of lights, and 
overhead the changing stars. As I watched, 
the Virgin went striding over the pyramid, 
and the Scorpion became confused with 
the high lights on its peak before I turned 
away. 

By morning the pyramid of lights had 
become an equally impressive and more 
substantial pyramid of earth. The tray of 
candles had become a mountain with its 
base in blue waters and its peak well into 
a blue sky. The mountain, in its turn, 
became a city, and a city as diversified 
as its altitudes. Impressive buildings lined 
the waterfront. A maze of colorless roofs 
stretched behind them and climbed the 
lower slopes of the ample hillside. Parks 
and gardens and splendid buildings cov- 
ered the upper areas of the mountain and 
seemed to keep a lordly aloofness from the 
maze of roofs below. 

Hong Kong is a city of terraces and a 
city of degrees. The terraces make plain 
the degrees. There may be as much di- 
versity of luxu.y and want in Tokyo or 
London as in this island city. But it is 
more apparent in Hong Kong, for the 
entire city is on view to one who regards 
it from the harbor. From the waters of the 
bay to the topmost point of the Peak the 
city lies spread upon its hillside. In Hong 
Kong the entire social pyramid is pre- 
sented as vividly as the pyramid of the 
mountain. And the social scheme con- 
forms to the physical —the lowest of 
human beings occupying the bottom of the 
pyramid. These lowest are the strange, 
nomadic harbor population. The highest 
are the Europeans who live in opulence 
upon the upper regions of the Peak. 
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Cruises to the Lands a the 
GOLDEN CARIBBEAN 


ete counts in planning a cruise 
to the Golden Caribbean and olitcere and 
men of Great White Fleet shipsare experienced 
for they have been cruising in Tropical waters 
for the last quarter of a century. 


That is the reason why tourists enjoy the charm 
of the “S »anish Main” when traveling on these 
ce i i 
the Tropics. Wide decks on which to dance 
and pla ° All outside rooms, good beds, ex~ 
cellent ood and the fine degree of personal 
service that makes sea travel a luxury. 


vessels built especially for service in 


Great White Fleet ships leave 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


twice every week on cruises lasting from 9to 


24 oy Only first class passengers areca rried 
| 


and a 


shore motor trips, hotel and railway 
accommodations, etc., are included in the 
price you pay for your ticket, emphasizing 
the claim of the Great White Fleet that 
“every passenger isa guest.” 


Address Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Room 1627 E 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Write for illustrated free booklets 
Kx 
Visit 
Cuba Jamaica. Panama Canal Costa Rica Colombia Guatemala British Spanish Honduras 
Havana PortAntonio one Port Limon Cartagena Puerto Barrios Tonduras Puerto Cortez 


Kingston Cristobal San Jose Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize Puerto Castilla 


anta Marta Tela 
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Visit the: 


Glorious Cape 


Quaint Kaffir 


Cango Caves 
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HYBRID HONG KONG 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Has 


Unequalled 
Charm 


HERE else can 

you see the 
Greatest Waterfall in 
the world, the thrill- 
ing, peaceful but bar- 
baric war dances, col- 
orful native life, ma- 
jestic mountains, 
beautiful flowers, pri- 
meval forests, the 
greatest diamond 
mines in the world 
and mile-deep gold 
mines and withal en- 
joy such delightful 
social diversions? 


If you enjoy sport, 
there are stiff golf 
courses, antheap 
courts for year-round 
tennis, trout fishing in 
the Golden Rivers, 
exciting sea angling, 
horse races, and surf 
bathing on unrivalled 
beaches. 


Before you plan your 
next trip be sure to 
write for Booklet 
HB-2 and fully 
illustrated travel 
literature to 











It is said that there are more than 
fifty thousand of the nomadic boat people 
who spend their lives in foul junks or 
leaky sampans, floating about the broad 
waters of Hong Kong Bay or up the popu- 
lous Pearl River to Canton, picking up a 
precarious living from the tides. Many of 
them are engaged in a humble commerce. 
They carry on much of the trade of Can- 
ton, for they can penetrate into every 
hidden corner of the city by means of the 
foul, narrow, evil-smelling canals. But they 
are as leisurely as an Arctic dawn and the 
trip from Kowloon may occupy them a 
whole season. Ulysses with his ten years’ 
voyage to Ithaca was on quite a breathless 
schedule compared to that of the junks 
which drift idly up and down the kaleido- 
scopic Pearl River. One reason for this 
dawdling may be that the women are the 
sole navigators while the men seem to be 
concerned with less strenuous things. 

But there are many, also, of these 
harbor craft whose only trade is mendi- 
cancy. Thousands of this boat population 
do not set foot on shore from one year 
to the next, but eke out their existence by 
beggary and salvage. Long before an in- 
coming steamer is warped into the dock 
it will be surrounded by these vagrant 
sampans, and long poles with nets will be 
reached toward the promenade deck for 
the first charity of passengers. Other poles 
will have brought their nets in eagerly 
laden — not with coins — but with refuse 
from the ship’s kitchens. There is little 
refuse in Hong Kong. 

Here there are no harbor rules against 
the throwing of dunnage into the bay. 
The scraps of wood that litter the decks 
of cargo ships can be thrown overboard 
without fouling the harbor, for when the 
first pieces strike the water the sampans 
gather round this rain of dunnage like 
vultures gathering at the scent of carrion. 
Wood is precious in southern China. It 
is not sold by the cord but in little fagots 
in the markets. And these are used spar- 
ingly in the charcoal urns that faintly 
temper the chill of winter nights. 

The lower slope of the mountain is a 
maze of streets and a chaos of buildings 
which represent the native city. A few 
broad streets lined with imposing build- 
ings lead from the waterfront to this be- 
wildering chaos. At the intersections of 
these streets are gigantic Sikh policemen, 
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impressively bearded and turbaned, con- 
trolling the traffic. These police have been 
imported by Britain, for they have a say- 
ing that Chinese cannot control Chinese. 

The native city itself has little sem- 
blance of order or design. From the few 
main streets that lead decisively through 
this bewildering region, one is confronted 
with a labyrinth of lanes and alleys and 
narrow courts between high walls. Every- 
where there are great banners emblazoned 
with strange hieroglyphs. Chesterton says 
that to one who could not read, Times 
Square would seem a veritable fairyland, 
flashing a changing magic against the sky. 
So these tortuous lanes of China seem to 
an innocent —streamers ablaze with 
grotesque figures, windows charmed with 
the fantasy of mysterious ideographs, 
streets made magic with these weird 
word signs of the East. Perhaps they 
advertise something as commonplace as 
cigarettes or as homely as suspenders. 
But to the unknowing these strange 
emblems are more full of strange magic 
than the ancient hieroglyphs of the pyra- 
mids or the picture writing on the canyons 
of New Mexico. 

The upper slopes of the mountain are 
in extreme contrast to the weird, chaotic 
city below. This is the upper strata of the 
social pyramid, as well, and there are no 
beggars creeping out of dark alleys. Here 
are no alleys at all, but broad avenues and 
shaded drives. Extensive gardens are laid 
out just below the Peak, and schools and 
churches and pretentious homes line the 
avenues. This is the European city, and 
from their elevation the Westerners look 
upon the maze of roofs below them and 
across the glorious expanse of Hong Kong 
Harbor to the rugged mountains beyond. 
l'rom here one understands the signifi- 
cance of the name, for Hong Kong is 
Chinese for “‘ Fair Harbor.” 

The Peak itself commands a vast pano- 
rama of bays and estuaries washing 
mountainous shores. There is sunshine 
here, and the silence of blue sky. But as 
one looks down upon that maze of streets 
of the ancient city, there comes floating 
lazily up to him the noise of that. teeming 
congestion. It is almost like an echo, this 
faint voice of a city rising to the sky. 
It is the voice of toil and confusion and 
hunger and distress. But from the Peak it 
sounds like a lingering sigh, so do the 
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. . Parsees, Sikhs... 


Mahaweli Ganga... 


’Neath a sapphire sky in Bombay... 
see a red-domed palanquin concealing 
some dusky beauty . .. Parsees, Sikhs 
and obese Buniahs of Kutch .. . stroll 
in Fatehpur Sikri, great Akbar’s 
Versailles, where palaces stand un- 
touched by time . . . know pilgrim-filled 
Benares . . . the Taj Mahal at Agra... 
Sikandra. .. then to the south in Ceylon 
revel in Colombo ... in the Dalada 
Maligawa at Kandy... and in 
Peradeniya watch elephants bathing in 
the Mahaweli Ganga... Join the cruise 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 


Franconia 
Sailing from New York Jan. 15th, next 


Never was there a voyage like this. . . 
the most complete world panorama .. . 
including all the well-known 
places ... as well as lands not 
visited by any other cruise...a 
super-ship with the cruising viewpoint 
built into her ... two of the outstand- 
ing leaders in travel linking their 175 
years of prestige, experience and effi- 
ciency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application 
to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


or 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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, 
Give the West Indies 
Their Due... Sail On 
A Cunard Cruise... 


Why not go to the West Indies 
as the trip deserves? Comfort 
and luxury meet you at the top 
of the gangplank . . . Cunard 
decks are as wide and white as 


the café-lined streets in Havana. 


Cunard staterooms are as smart 
and well-equipped as any hotel 
room in a cosmopolitan resort 
...and by way of making the 
Caribbean perfect, you will have 
Cunard Transatlantic service in 


its lazy, turquoise waters .. . 


Three 16 Day Cruises . . . $200 up 
| Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Colon, 
Havana, Nassau. 
S.S.FRANCONIA—FromN.Y.Dec. 1 and Dec.20,1928 
8.8. SCYTHIA — From N. Y. Jan. 7, 1929 


Two 31 Day Cruises . . . $300 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston, Cristobal, Curacao, 
La Guayra, Trinidad, Martinique, 
Barbados, San Juan, Bermuda 

S.S.CALIFORNIA—FromN. Y. Jan. 19 and Feb.23,1929 


For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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heavens compose the strife and tumult. 
And Hong Kong always presents that 
strange combination of the East, where 
grace and bitterness go hand in hand. 

Thomas Burke describes his bitter and 
enchanted Limehouse as the place where 
China has settled on the coast of London. 
At Hong Kong this circumstance has 
been reversed and London has settled — 
rather more forcibly, if the truth be told — 
upon the coast of China. This settlement, 
too, has been without the grace and witch- 
ery which the little yellow people have 
imparted to that forlorn region of dark 
streets by the Thames. 

The impassive colony from Canton 
have brightened a little section of East 
London with their grotesque hieroglyphs. 
They have mingled the low music of their 
speech with the roar of traffic that flows 
from the East India Docks. Their weird 
word signs have written with magic 
a few blocks of staring windows, and their 
dusky lanterns have cast a lingering grace 
upon the midnights of the Causeway. 
The British, in their turn, have brought 
some Western opulence to the steep Hong 
Kong hillside. They have laid out their 
English gardens on the Peak and built 
mansions to look down upon the bewilder- 
ing maze of the native city. They have 
built Gothic churches to vie with the 
ancient pagodas of Canton. They have 
lined the waterfront with business houses 
that would shame the dingy blocks of 
Liverpool, and across the harbor at Kow- 
loon they have built docks as spacious 
as any on the Thames. 

The two names by which it goes are 
something of a symbol of this contest be- 
tween the East and West and they indi- 
cate the present standing. Victoria is the 
name given by the British to their distant 
island city. Hong Kong is the Chinese 
name for the island on which the city is 
built. But Victoria is only a name on the 
map, while the city is known in every 
seaport of the world as Hong Kong. 

An oriental city will not answer to a 
Western name, and the world has ob- 
jected to that christening and called this 
British outpost by a name of its own. And 
what a name! All the music of the East is 
in its lingering syllables —the singsong 
melody of that ancient speech, the sound 
of distant temple bells, the whisper of 
palm trees in the wind. 
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““We came into a 


delightful, sunshiny 


room” 


Janet, I’ve spent this whole day ex- 
ploring! From the time they showed 
us our delightful room, I’ve been over 
every nook and cranny! How lovely it 
is here! Just like some gracious home 
—with the most charming people. 
Everyone is pleasant and cheerful; 
you can tell they must come here 
year after year. . . . On the way to 
the dining-room (the food is deli- 
cious!) wediscovered the Garden Room. 
Perfectly beautiful flowers, and a view 
right out on the ocean. We’re going to 
have tea there this afternoon. .. . 
At least, I think we are! Bob’s taken 
a book up on the Ocean Deck, and if 
he once gets settled in a steamer chair, 
I'll never get him away. 


7 7 r 


Many things interesting about Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall are contained in a booklet 
we have. May we send you a copy? 


HALFONTE- 








NCE aboard the “Queen of 
Cruising Steamships” re- 
morseless winterisonlya figment 
of a bad dream.—Sun painted 
hours passin leisurely procession 
over cobalt or emerald seas. 


You visit far, strange lands in 
their gayest moods — Cairo, at 
the height of the social season— 
India, in February’s May-like 
mildness—Chinainearly spring- 
time— gorgeous Japan a-bloom 
with brilliant kimonos and 
cherry blossoms. 


And always you return from ex- 
oticdelight tohome-like comfort. 
—From the dynasty of Rameses 
IIltotheluxury ofa Park Avenue 
Hotel and the amenities of a 
Terrace Cafe. From alabaster 
and ebony to the quiet peace of 
a spacious stateroom — and the 
joys of a cuisine that brooks 
no rival. 


30 Countries— 
63 Cities — 140 Days 
37,849 miles on Land and Sea. 


Eastward from New York 
JANUARY 7, 1929 





Rates $2,000 up, include an extra- 
ordinary program of shore excursions 


Hamepurc-AmeERIcan Line 
39 Broadway, New York 


ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philade]phia, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles,St. Louis, Montreal and Winnipeg, 
or local tourist Agents 


LeEps AND Lippincorr Company 
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«> Travel News 


A Digest of Travel Announcements 
RAILROADS - STEAMSHIPS - RESORTS - TOURS 





Poland the Ancient 
and Modern 


Christmas has its Santa Claus and 
Michaelmas its daisies, but Dame 
Rumour grows very prejudiced 
when she contemplates Poland. 
Shall we be content to imagine 
that vast packs of wolves and 
bears roam through the land, or 
shall we review the history of this 
great country which resumed 
nationhood in IgI9... more 
than 150 years since Stanilaus 
Poniatowski left it? Poland, the 
home of Kossack, the barrier of 
the Turks ...who bestowed 
Chopin, Paderewski and many 
more. Far from being a barren 
waste, Poland has become the 
newest field for the American 
tourist. Warsaw with its Lazienki, 
Wilanow and Belvedere palaces 
and great streets like the Marszal- 
kowska and Ujaczdowska, teems 
with interest. Cracow, Catowice 
and Lwow are centers of ancient 
culture and history. Poland is 
quite the unknown among tourist- 
lands, but great is the reward of 


the traveler who crosses her 
threshold. 


Famous Hostelries 


Bertolini’s Hotel, Naples. You 
swerve up the mountain side in 
your car as high as you can go and 
walk through a tunnel which 
brings you toanelevator. Another 
ascent of a hundred feet or so and 
you are in Bertolini’s, one of the 
best known hotels in Naples. 
The spell of Naples surely comes 
when you dine on the romantic 
veranda which surrounds the 
hotel. There, in the distance, 
Vesuvius, Sorrento and Capri. . . 
and in the Salon, the finest of 
cucina with Neapolitan <nusic of 
divine sweetness. One evening in 
this atmosphere, aver some travel- 
ers, and you are addicted to Naples. 


Vaya a Espana 
Spain all the way to Spain. You 
‘step right across the frontier 


Illustrated y y- 4-44; 
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What Is Travel? 


A potpourri of Cathedrals, abbeys 
and castles? Lands which are off 
the beaten track? Temples per- 
meated with incense, following 
the track of this, that or the other? 
Yes, and more. Travel now means 
Crepes de Suzette, Yorkshire 
pudding, Devonshire strawberries. 
Caviar such as Turgenieff would 
appreciate . . . direct from As- 
trakhan . . . its tender, large gray 
eggs as delicate as the bloom on a 
peach. Caviar, the aristocrat, 
insists upon classification . . . Os- 
sietre, etc. Asparagus, duckling, 
quail and melons too, are now 
taking their place in the plot to 
tempt travelers away from home. 





when you step aboard—this is the 
latest tale now being unfolded to 
the traveler. This Spain, with its 
flashing senoritas, life and gaiety 

. with its history carven in 
stone for all to enjoy. There are 
the erratic wanderings of Don 
Juan to follow . . . Philip’s great 
dream ... the Escorial. ft is 
the Spain which Velasquez, Sorolla, 
El Greco, put so indelibly and 
vividly on the canvas. Vaya a 
Espana. ... Let’s go. 


Americana in England 


The fertile lowlands of Norfolk 
are famous; first for their beauty, 
secondly for their quaint villages. 
One of these, Hingham, is a typical 
English hamlet with little cottages 


grouped around a broad green—’ 


suggesting merry Morris dancers, 
and a picturesque church rising 
in the rear. Few who pass the 
cottages and the church reflect 
that it was from these surround- 
ings whence came the ancestors of 
our great president, Abraham 
Lincoln. In Hingham, Norfolk, 
in 1543, died one, Robert Lincoln. 
His grandson, Samuel, settled in 
Hingham, Mass., in 1637. 


Tropic Time 


Florida is stirring again, for the 
summer is leaving the north. 
California is opening her portals. 
Those other equally hospitable 
shores, Bermuda and Hawaii, 
though farther away, are also mak- 
ing preparations to receive the ref- 
ugees from winter. Warm winds 
caress the fronds of the palms, 
waves are rarely too wild for 
bathing, nor the waters too chill 

. there is laughter, content- 
ment and rest. 


Modern Marco Polos 


We are accustomed to think of 
Drake and Magellan as circum- 
navigators. Perhaps it is because 
the name smacks of the fifteenth 
century, or suggests a medieval 
era when half-pint boats pushed 
their snub noses across the un- 
charted seas. To-day it is go-one, 
go-all, and their name, world 
wanderers. And very simple and 
inexpensive too. You merely buy 
your tickets and then get yoursclf 
ready to be entertained. All your 
time for pleasure, no languages, 
connections or transfers. Siam in 
the court season, or an idyllic Sun- 
day morning in the Pacific—whoa, 
the lid will be off ina minute. Five 
hundred years will make mountains 
move and oceans open, for nothing 
will stop the world wanderers. 


Japan Again 


Unroll the map of the world. Pick 
out Asia and just off the most 
easterly portion will be found 
Nippon. A garden god dwells on 
the isle of the rising sun. And 
there across the landscape, just as 
Hokusai would picture, rises a 
—- with carvings red and 
gold .. . with praying bronzes, 
clad in Shinto white and pale 
Asagi blue. Japan—for that is the 


Western name for Nippon—Japan, 
in blossom time, is a colorful feast 
of flowers. Japan, with the geishas, 
fiery gods and an unbroken line 
of kings for more than two thou 
sand years. 
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radio in every room 


Throw a switch —and you have your choice of two programs. Press a 
valve—and you have ice-water. Select a book from the library catalog— 


andit’ssentupto you. Wake in the morning, The organization of 


and find the newspaper under your door. 7 A 
Statler is your ‘“cShome away from home.”’ > 
There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT « ST.LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


We 



























Always Delightful — 
Restful — Different — Enchanting! 


“The Ambassador is one of the most beautiful 
places I know of” 


MADAME GALLI CURCI 


—declares in one of a large number of UNSO- 
LICITED COMMENTS by world-famous celeb- 
rities. ‘“Certainly no hotel located in any large city 
has such extensive and beautiful grounds.” 
















For keenest enjoyment of your visit 
to California, make reservations at— 


che 


cAmbassador- . 


Los Angeles 


NO HOTEL IN THE WORLD OFFERS MORE 
VARIED ATTRACTIONS — Superb 27-acre 
park, with miniature golf course, open-air plunge 
and tennis courts. Riding, hunting and all sports, 
including 18-hole Rancho Golf Club. Motion 
picture theatre and 35 smart shops within the 
hotel. Famous Cocoanut Grove for 
dancing nightly. 


Write for Chef’s Cook-book of California Recipes 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
29-88 


By the famous 
Rotterdam” 
Leaving New York, 
Feb.7, 1929 
Under Holland- America Line's 
own management 
The “ROTTERDAM” 

24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons disp. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence 
and comfort of her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine and the high pha of 
service and management on board. 

71 Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the play-ground of Morocco 
and North Africa), Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples 
(first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy 
Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik, Venice, 
Naples (second call), Monaco and the Riviera. Easter in Italy (April Ist). 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions included in Cruise Fare. Stop-over in 
ee. Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 
merican Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder “I” on request to 


HOLLAND- AMERICA LINE 






































Four Luxury Cruises 




















21-24 State Street, New York Px 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- | WEST INDIES 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, by the splendid olf burning 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, De- ebianehew thigs 
troit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, VOLENDAM v... 
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CHARLES F. SpEARE 


Stocks of Banks, Insurance 
Companies, and Investment 
Trusts 


, SIGNIFICANT phenomenon in 
this year’s movements in securities 


has been the active participation by the 
public in stocks of banks and trust com- 
panies, of fire insurance companies, and of 
investment trusts. 

Of these the first — namely, bank and 
trust company shares — have always been 
regarded as the aristocrats of the invest- 
ment world. Generally they have been held 
by well-to-do investors and not very 
widely distributed. The element of share- 
holder’s liability in the event of bank 
losses has discredited bank stocks among a 
considerable element who do not wish to 
assume any risks other than those in- 
volved in the cycles of business. Under- 
lying the new attitude toward bank and 
trust company shares and the widespread 
speculation in them in the twelve months 
ending the middle of June was a realiza- 
tion, for the first time, that banking in- 
stitutions make profits in more ways than 
in lending money to their regular bor- 
rowers; in other words, they are holders of 
securities. When securities advance as 
they have in the past few years the earn- 
ings of the banks expand rapidly. So in 
this situation we see a phase which is 
common to all speculative periods and 
which reflects pyramiding of different 
levels of profits. 

The outburst of popular interest in the 
stocks of fire insurance companies pre- 


Illustrated 
Section 


LXXVI 


ceded that in bank and trust company 
issues and came to a head earlier. Here 
again we find a class of securities with 
which the public had never had a strong 
identity. The hazards of insurance are 
many; the graph of earnings from year to 
year show sharp ups and downs in the 
returns from underwriting. But the in- 
surance companies not only deal with the 
risks of fire, accident, and various modern 
liabilities; they are among the largest in- 
vestors in corporation stocks and bonds of 
any of our institutions. As their holdings 
of good common stocks and of various 
grades of bonds have been appreciating 
rapidly, the profits which they have from 
time to time taken in the sale of these 
securities permitted them to pay larger 
dividends and to build up their surplus. 
Finally, the book value of their stocks was 
so great that the public became enamored 
and for the first time insurance company 
shares were features of the daily trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Pusiic ConceRN REVIVED 


Linked with the popularity of the stocks 
of these two groups was a revival of in- 
terest during the first half of the year in 
the securities of investment trusts follow- 
ing the slump in the demand for them that 
came about as a result of some unfortu- 
nate episodes in investment trust stock 
distribution last winter. The arithmetic of 
this situation was simple. Investment 
trusts held various classes of corporation 
stocks and bonds. Stocks and bonds were 
selling at the highest averages ever known. 
The trusts were also known to have in- 
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vested freely in the stocks of banks and in- 
surance companies, which, in turn, owned 
other stocks that were rising. So the hold- 
ings of the investment trusts were not only 
yielding them a higher rate of return than 
the cost of the money borrowed to pay for 
these stocks, but they were selling at 
prices that meant good profits if taken. 
The same thing applied to the shares of 
the fire insurance companies which, at 
that time, might also have been found in 
the portfolios of the investment trusts. 
One might argue that this interrela- 
tionship in investments and this pyramid- 
ing of a sort would end disastrously should 
there be a prolonged and violent decline in 
the prices of securities. It did lead to a 
near-panic in one instance, where the 
public had lost all sense of values and had 
concentrated on one situation. The saving 
element, however, has been the limitation 
of the investments of all three of the 
institutional groups described to sound 
securities and to relatively small units of 
individual stocks or bonds. The principle 
of diversity in investment has been more 
strongly established than ever through 
market incidents of the last few months. 


SPECTACULAR INTEREST IN Bank Stocks 


Of all the movements in this group of 
securities those in bank and trust com- 
pany stocks have been the most spectacu- 
lar and deserve greatest attention. There 
is no class of securities that has sold this 
year at such a high average price, or 
produced such a low average return on 
capital invested, or shown such a large 
percentage of appreciation in market 
value. For a time the public simply went 
crazy on bank stocks, not only those of 
New York, but of Chicago, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Boston, and of most of the 
larger cities. To the fact of profits or ap- 
preciation in their securities account as a 
bull argument was added consolidations, 
actual or rumored, which infected in- 
vestors all over the country with a specula- 
tive fever that did not burn out until the 
collapse in the price of Bank of Italy stock 
and in that of its subsidiary, the Bancitaly 
Corporation. This was one of the remark- 
able phases of a situation unparalleled in 
American financial history and in which a 
section of our foreign population made 
loyalty to and faith in one of their coun- 
trymen the basis of a speculation involv- 


illustrated , yy, 
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ing hundreds of millions of dollars. Re- 
markable, too, was the persistency with 
which the shares of the two institutions 
were purchased contrary to the advice of 
the management; and equally so was the 
underlying strength shown by these af- 
filiated companies in the face of such a 
shock to their securities. The latest report 
of the bank showed resources of $804,- 
675,000, deposits of $667,000,000 and an 
army of 1,347,000 depositors, while the 
investment corporation classified $250,- 
000,000 of securities owned on July 19th. 


APPRECIATION AND 1Ts CAUSES 


Bank and trust company shares had, 
until this year, been purchased on a cash 
basis. They were considered by the in- 
vestor to be the choicest of all the securi- 
ties in his safe deposit vault. Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire re- 
garded the stocks of New York banks and 
trust companies so highly that they made 
them legal for the investment of the funds 
of their savings banks. Prices of these in- 
stitutional stocks, however, had risen so 
high and the income return had dropped 
so low that savings banks paying four per 
cent interest could no longer afford to buy 
them, and for years the motive of the 
individual investor in the purchase of bank 
stocks has been that of added principal 
rather than added income. The recapi- 
talization of banks has been an incident 
in their growth, bringing tremendous 
profits to holders of bank stocks all over 
the country. It was recently shown that 
the individual who, in 1903, had sub- 
scribed for ten shares of the original stock 
of a trust company in New York City, at 
$150 a share, and who had participated in 
all of the new stock offered him during a 
quarter of a century, would to-day own 
sixty-four shares in this institution worth 
$67,000, and in addition would have re- 
ceived substantial annual dividends. An- 
other illustration is that of the purchase in 
1918 of one hundred shares of each of ten 
different New York banks and trust com- 
panies at an original cost of $567,000. 
These same stocks ten years later were 
worth over $2,000,000, and to this figure 
could have been added a twenty per cent 
increase if the comparison had been made 
with prices last May. In this connection it 
is pointed out that the same capital in- 
vested in bonds of leading American 
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corporations ten years ago would have 
shown an appreciation of less than $90,000. 

Prices of bank stocks were carried to 
inordinate heights under public buying on 
margin. Few, indeed, of the speculative 
industrial stocks outdid them in percent- 
age of increase of market value, which was 
much in excess of the recognized legitimate 
ratio of earnings to price. Many rose fifty 
per cent, a few over one hundred per cent, 
and some two hundred and three hundred 
per cent. The stock of one bank absorbed 
by a new group rose over $1000 a share 
with daily transactions of 5000 shares; and 
another stock affiliated with this same 
group advanced $1750 a share. The price 
of the stock of one of the oldest and strong- 
est banks in New York went to $4800 a 
share and it was even rumored that it was 
to be merged with another leading bank — 
a procedure about as probable as an 
amalgamation of the Presbyterians and 
the Methodists. The stock of a Pittsburgh 
company reached $13,000 a share. Book 
values could not keep pace with market 
values. Finally they became so much out 
of balance that speculative holders of 
bank stocks, as well as those who had 
bought them never to sell again, became 
alarmed and flooded the market with their 
holdings. Between the middle of May and 
the early part of August this group of 
stocks declined an average of over twenty 
per cent, with individual losses ranging 
from thirty to forty per cent, and in two 
instances, to over fifty per cent. 

The average decline in twenty-five bank 
and trust company stocks was nearly 
identical with that in a similiar number of 
listed industrial stocks. This was more of a 
coincidence than an exact response in the 
prices of bank stocks to a fall in the stocks 
which the banks owned and whose earlier 
advances had made them advance. The 
decline in several listed insurance stocks 
averaged about twenty-five per cent. 


Causes OF SPECULATION 


The tendency that had caused specula- 
tion in banking shares was that of combi- 
nation. This is a natural one and one that 
is on the increase; for there is no doubt 
that sections of the country have been 
overbanked. To illustrate, in the last five 
years there has been a decrease of 3000 in 
the number of banks in operation. In 1926 
there were 958 bank failures, in 1927, 
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about 660, and so far this year, 500. It is 
more and more difficult to obtain bank 
charters. In the fire insurance business the 
development associated with movements 
in insurance stocks was that of expansion, 
or the forming of new underwriting com- 
panies. It was estimated that within 
twelve months $150,000,000 of capital 
had gone into new undertakings of this 
sort and that the promotion of the securi- 
ties of these young companies was stimu- 
lated by the huge profits that the older 
concerns had made and were making — 
not in their regular trade of writing in- 
surance, but in buying stocks when they 
were low and selling them when they were 
high. To impress on the prospective pur- 
chaser of these new insurance company 
shares the happy future facing them, he 
was shown a list of securities which were 
expected to appreciate but which, as it 
turned out in not a few cases, were bought 
at the crest of the market and probably 
about the time when some of the older 
companies were selling, and which to-day 
have a tendency to subtract from, rather 
than add to, the surplus account on the 
balance sheet. 


INVESTMENT TRUST SHARES 


With the investment trust and their 
shares, the conditions have been somewhat 
different from those in the banking and 
insurance groups. The mathematicians of 
the market place did their best job when 
they worked out the probable values of 
some of the prominent investment trust 
shares on a basis of maximum earnings in 
the next five or ten years. Some of their 
conclusions were so fantastic that the 
managers of a few of the investment trusts 
were compelled to warn the public quietly, 
as fire insurance presidents had done 
openly, that there was an improper rela- 
tion between book values and market 
values. Eventually this corrected an ab- 
normal state of affairs. However, invest- 
ment trusts took advantage of the popu- 
larity of their securities and of the low 
borrowing rates of the time and forced into 
the investment market as large a supply of 
debenture bonds and preferred and com- 
mon stocks as it would stand — more 
than should have been issued, as subse- 
quent declines of large proportions in 
these securities indicated. Contrary to 
popular impressions, investment trusts 
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had not been very large buyers of corpora- 
tion stocks in the nine months prior to the 
June break, though they had been instru- 
mental in bidding up the prices of bank 
and trust company stocks. One flagrant 
abuse of the confidence of the public was 
committed by a New Jersey corporation 
that purchased the controlling interest in a 
group of banks and placed it in a holding 
company whose shares were widely sold 
at prices that made the original bank 
stocks stand at absurd figures. The sequel 
of this is a suit to recover from the officers 
of the company moneys alleged to have 
been wrongfully received. 

The real cause of the reaction in invest- 
ment trust shares, which came when all 
other securities declined, was the sudden 
retirement of a public that had been 
severely chastised in Wall Street, not 
losses on the securities which these trusts 
held. This was confirmed by the fact that 
they have recently been lending $250,000,- 
000 in the call money market, which 
represents a considerable percentage of 
their borrowings from the public last 
spring. These funds will eventually go into 
securities when prices are more satis- 


factory than at present to those who make 
long term investments. 


Tue SOUNDNESS OF THE COUNTRY’S 
Banks 


The latest reports of state banks and 
national banks of the country give the 
numbers as 18,965 and 7691 respectively, 
with resources of the one about $42,000,- 
000,000, and of the other, $28,500,000,000. 
This aggregation of capital is greater to- 
day than ever before. It grows from year 
to year. At the same time banking meth- 
ods and policies become more elastic and 
more diversified. The profits of banks and 
trust companies do not show the same ups 
and downs that they did a decade or two 
ago. In spite of the increase in unremun- 
erative services which the banking institu- 
tion of to-day is rendering and did not 
render before the war, it has been able to 
add to its income through an expansion in 
profitable fields of banking and in the use 
of its surplus capital in the market for 
securities, in underwritings and in loans to 
Wall Street brokers when the rate on such 
loans exceeds commercial rates and that 
on securities. The fiscal agencies and trus- 
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teeships growing out of a large number of 
new domestic and foreign stock and bond 
issues have brought substantial additions 
to earnings, while the development of the 
trust branch of modern banking has meant 
an important item in the annual income of 
many trust companies and national and 
state banks. 


INFLUENCE OF THE Money Rate 


As the pendulum of interest rates moves 
backward and forward, a banking institu- 
tion centers its activities on those branches 
of its business most influenced at the time 
by the money rate. With business through- 
out the country active and interest rates 
accordingly firm, its commercial loans are 
likely to assume the greatest prominence 
in its day-to-day affairs. When business is 
dull, or when, for some other reason, such 
as an excess of gold or of foreign balances, 
interest rates are low, a bank may find its 
largest profits in the underwriting of securi- 
ties directly or through a subsidiary, or in 
the purchase of bonds and stocks to hold 
for income or for temporary profit. 

It is obvious that in the adjustment of 
these two conditions careful management 
must come into play, for when there is a 
demand for money to finance business this 
demand comes into competition with that 
to finance securities. Moreover, when 
money is cheap and banks cannot employ 
their surplus funds to advantage among 
their regular borrowers, then they are 
tempted to buy securities at rather high 
prices and obtain from them the larger 
income that they produce. Not infre- 
quently they are compelled to sell these 
securities to obtain funds to accommodate 
their regular clients at a time when prices 
of securities are declining. 

Speculation in bank shares, as in others 
of fiduciary character, is always unfortu- 
nate. It tends to disturb the holders of the 
stocks of these institutions as well as their 
depositors. It is sometimes accompanied 
by efforts to wrest control from a manage- 
ment that may be conservative and re- 
place it by one that is speculative in its 
policies. It is fortunate, therefore, that in 
this year’s excitement over securities of 
all degrees of merit, nothing has occurred 
to shake the confidence of the public in 
those institutions that are largely re- 
sponsible for keeping the credit of the 
country on an even keel. 
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NOMADS 


The top of the pass! To-day, just as in the 
remote Biblical age when herdsmen tended 
the flocks of Abraham, these nomad tribes 
drive their flocks each season up from the 
parched desert to the high table-lands of 
the Caucasus, green with life-giving grass. 


We moderns of the West make no such 
forced marches in search of food. In our 
lands of little rain, electricity pumps water to 
make the desert bloom. Electricity lights the 
herdsman’s home and milks the cows in his 
stable. Electricity powers the great network 
of transportation and communication which 
binds 7 and country into one complex 
system of civilized living. 


Yet, as Thomas A. Edison has written, ‘The 
electrical development of America has only 
well begun. So long as there remains a single 
task being done by men and women which 
electricity could do as well, so long will that 
development be incomplete.” 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR. 


OT even Mr. Hoover could suppress the personal pronoun in his 
speech of acceptance; but for every “I” used by Mr. Hoover in 
accepting his nomination, Governor Smith required two. Reason and 
emotion contribute equally in determining the color of the ballot. With- 
out emotion we should have no politics; America would long ago have 
come to a national civil service or a commission-manager form of gov- 
ernment. On the score of personal and emotional appeal, Governor 
Smith has a decided advantage over his opponent. His programme is 
less complete and cautious, more bold, expansive, and explicit. Only 
on one subject is there absolute disagreement i in principle — prohibi- 
tion — and here, happily, neither candidate is evasive. In farm relief 
they are both vague. Even tariff and water power offer no violent 
ruction. The lines of cleavage between the two parties grow thinner 
with each campaign. More and more the personalities of the candidates 
become the determining factor. 


Mire scores heavily on Hoover in his treatment of foreign affairs. 
In his warm, friendly attitude toward other nations, he shows 
himself a better citizen of the great human family than Mr. Hoover. 
Hoover voters who want generous world relations rather than narrow 
national interests will have to offset their candidate’s recent chilliness 
toward Europe with the memory of his past humanitarian record in 
Belgian and Russian relief. They will reason that a cool engineer is safe 
even when silent. In fact, thousands will vote for Mr. Hoover in the 
belief that in this scientific age it is high time to try out an engineer in 
the White House rather than a political statesman, however astute. 


OEVER is elected, the American voter seems assured of a full 

dinner pail. Both candidates have the support of big business. 
The question is: “Which candidate offers the average citizen better 
business conditions and more opportunity to gratify leisure hours?” 
It is in the belief that economic “hunches” will outweigh the pros and 
cons of religion, prohibition, or graft, that we of THE Forum have 
invited business men to set forth their arguments for the two candidates 
in this issue of the magazine. 
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“A grand book!” says 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


HUNGER 
GHTERS 


y 
Paul de Kruif 
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“These are magnificent stories, highly in- 
formative, exciting!” —HENRY S. CANBY. 
Illustrated, $3.00 





A BOOK ABOUT PARIS 
by George and Pearl Adam 


“If ever the real Paris was captured between the covers of a book, it is to be 
found in ‘A Book About Paris.’ Yes, the real Paris, the best and the worst of 
her, is in this book, which is illustrated in a proper spirit by H. Franks Waring. 
Between them authors and artist make one hungry for another look at Paris 
even in November.” — Evening Standard, London. 

With 16 illustrations from drawings by H. F. Waring. The frontispiece 
is colored by hand, 8 plates are reproduced in two colors, and 7 in 
monochrome. $5.00 
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romance, 
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ENGINES 


By E. N. da C. Andrade 


Deals in popular fashion, with 
a wealth of illustration, with 
every type of engine. 
everyone who has ever wanted 
to ride in a locomotive or run 
away in the stoke-hold of a 
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liner. 


ROADS TO 


THENORTH 
By Charles S. Brooks 


Charles S. Brooks takes to the 
English road again. This time 
he is on a cycling trip from 
Southampton to the border of 
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Scotland. 
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NOVEMBER READING 


Dona.Lp F. RosgE 


POLITICS INSIDE OUT 
a RANK R. KENT, who has written 
PouticaL Benavior (Morrow, 
$2.50), seems to be an outstanding example 
of the man who cannot see the woods for 
the trees. He is like the zealous prohibition 
administrator who announces that all 
bootleg liquor is poison, despite the fact 
that the misguided brethren are drinking 
it and still live. He has been so long over- 
fed with political tripe that he now turns 
up his nose at the whole menu. 

Mr. Kent undertakes to reveal the 
“heretofore unpublished laws” which 
govern the election of our public servants 
and their behavior before and after re- 
ceiving this mark of our esteem. There are 
many things wrong with his thesis, and 
most of them will be called to his attention 
by political observers who are not news- 
paper men and retain, therefore, some- 
thing of simple faith and credulity. But 
the worst mistake he has made is that he 
wrote his book too far in advance of 
the present presidential campaign. Mr. 
Hoover and Governor Smith between 
them are kicking holes in most of the inex- 
orable rules and regulations laid down in 
the book. Perhaps they don’t know about 
the book. 

Mr. Kent states, for example, that an 
unblemished party record is a positive 
prerequisite for election to anything. Ig- 
noring a dozen exceptions that may have 
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proved this rule, we may ask how good a 
party man Mr. Hoover has been. He has 
not, it is true, done any bolting, but he has 
been quite unsteady on his feet, and was, 
for a whole political era, in serious doubt 
whether he belonged with the sheep or the 
goats. Mr. Kent insists that you cannot 
tell the voters what you mean or they will 
shy away from you in fright. If this is so, 
what a blunderer Governor Smith turns 
out to be, with his unfortunate habit of 
talking in words of one syllable. Mr. Kent 
points out that a campaign must in large 
part be made up of derogation of the en- 
emy, and here are both candidates deplor- 
ing the slightest hint of bad manners and 
behaving to each other like little gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Kent is a political observer of long 
experience, particularly from the vantage 
point of Baltimore. He has watched and 
studied the political machinery from the 
inside. He sees that it is made up of cogs, 
belts, gears, and wheels within wheels, and 
that these behave with a certain habitual 
regard for the laws of physics and mechan- 
ics. What he fails to note is that American 
political life is also modified by a national 
personal equation, as fickle on occasion as 
a woman in a hat shop. If a simile is 
wanted, the political performance is like 
a ship at sea. It is full of machinery, offi- 
cers, and crew, stupid passengers, brass 
bands, and baggage. But it must con- 
stantly adjust its course to wind and 
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TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


weather, to deep-sea currents and compass 
variations, and on occasion these can delay 
it, damage it, or sink it. 

It does us no harm to be disillusioned a 
little concerning our political privileges. 
Mr. Kent tells us in many respects the 
horrid truth, and he is as welcome at this 
moment as the friend who sits at our ear 
in the motion pictures and tells how it is 
all done. He has spoiled the show for us 
and left us with little compensation save 
the consciousness of superior knowledge. 
All this is part of our present agony of de- 
bunking, which may conceivably bring 
forth one day a more sensible citizenship. 
But this hard-headed skeptic has some- 
what overdone it. He has shot his target so 
full of holes that we are now more disposed 
to marvel at the shooting than to worry 
about the casualties. In a word, we can’t 
take him quite seriously. 

In the light of his “heretofore unpub- 
lished daws,” it should be easy for Mr. 
Kent to turn prophet and figure what will 
happen in November. If he can do so, he 
has the edge on most of us. He is, in fact, 


the only man on the inside who really 


: knows —— an ‘honor which should not be 


‘without profit while the odds are running 


_ so high, wide, and handsome on both 


sides of the argument. Perhaps this may 
tempt him to give up journalism and join 
the profession to which he has become 
lawgiver. Since he splits infinitives in his 
book with a brutal disregard of théir sensi- 
bilities, it might not be a bad idea. 

Nobody has yet undertaken to write a 
novel around the character of Woodrow 
Wilson, for which let us be thankful. But 
the jacket of Simeon Strunsky’s new book, 
King Axkunaton (Longmans, Green, 
$2.50), shows the king wearing the crown 
of Upper and Lower Egypt and his shadow 
thrown on the wall. And the shadow is 
that of President Wilson wearing a high 
silk hat. 

This gives the game away before it is 
started, and in a way it is too bad. The 
story is a good one without benefit of para- 
bles, and it is rather a nuisance to be chas- 
ing identifications and parallels across all 
its pages. It is a highly entertaining and 
consistently imaginary picture of political 
behavior on the Nile, vivid and colloquial, 
spicy and credible. There is a strain of 
romance in it, but not too much, and 
enough Egyptology to set the scene. But 
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it soon becomes clear that these ancient 
Egyptians are Mr. Wilson and Colonel 
House and Mr. McAdoo and Senator 
Borah, and that their friends, allies, and 
enemies from Crete and Syria and Persia 
are Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and the 
rest of the World War figures. The long 
futility of the peace conferences, the repu- 
diation of treaties by the Senate and the 
American people, the tragedy of Wilson’s 
political downfall, and the remnants of 
hope and conviction that have endured as 
his monuments, are all here recorded. The 
scribe has done well by them and kindly. 
Students of politics will not quarrel much 
with his fable, and neither the animosity 
nor the devotion that attends the memory 
of the war President can find here much 
cause for offense. 


SUGAR AND SPICE 


LittrteE Citown Lost, by Barry 
aN Benefield (Century, $2:00), is a ro- 
mantic melody played with the vox hu- 
mana and tremolo stops wide open. It is 
good for tears, laughter, and a frank sur- 
render to improbabilities. While it is 
syrupy in spots, it rarely slops over into 
sentimentality. Its chief virtue lies in its 
characterizations — notably that of Hal, 
the drunkard, ne’er-do-well, and good- 
hearted scamp. Its chief faults arise from 
the fact that the author loves his people 
too well and simply cannot manage to see 
them entirely clearly and coolly. For this 
reason they touch the heart without 
winning conviction, but it is not likely that 
anybody will really care. 

The little clown — an appealing little 
heroine with an unfortunate weakness for 
playing with dolls — is both lovable and 
heroic. The hero is something of a donkey. 
Heroes in this sort of prophylactic ro- 
mance seem to get that way. It is difficult 
to romanticize a man without at least a 
few picturesque vices; otherwise he is 
likely to turn out dull or stupid or merely 
a prig. The little clown’s misguided hus- 
band is not that bad, but he arouses more 
commiseration than sympathy. 

If the author had resisted the tempta- 
tion to switch tenses whenever he felt an 
emotional moment coming on, he would 
have spared us some irritation. This trick 
of dropping the straight narrative tone for 
the sake of the intensity of a fictitious 
present is an evasion of the writer’s re- 
















Good Bye, Wisconsin 


by Glenway Wescott 
Author of “The Apple of the Eye’”’ 


The book the world has been waiting 
for since the publication of ‘‘The 
Grandmothers,’’ Harper Prize Novel, 
1927. The New York Times says: *‘The 
end stories introduce us to the Wes- 
cott of the future. This collection 
represents a real, a worthy American 
achievement.”’ $2.50 


The Buck in the Snow 


by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Author of “The King’s Henchman” 


This frst book of lyric poems in five 
years by America’s foremost woman 
poet has been received with the ut- 
most enthusiasm by the entire literary 
world. $2.00 


A Son of His Country 
by Walter Bloem 


The first convincing picture of George 
Washington's romantic young man- 
hood in this brilliant novel by the 
famous German author and historian. 

$2.50 





New ~ HARPER =» Books 
COTTON MATHER 


by Ralph and Louise Boas 


The vigorous, colorful biography of the moving spirit 
behind the Salem witch-killings will fascinate every 
reader who wants his historical characters to live and 
move against an authentic social background. Here are 
the grim, dangerous days of religious persecution, 
dominated by the forceful Mather, idealist, devoted 
father and crusader of thin-lipped righteousness. A 
whole epoch is summed up in the life of the self-styled 
keeper of the Puritan conscience. I/lustrated. 


$3.50 


Leonardo the Florentine 
by Rachel Annand Taylor 


“To be welcomed as unquestionably 
the most important study of Leonardo 
in many, many years. No one has ever 
penetrated so deeply into the heart 
of Leonardo the man.’’ — Herbert L. 
Matthews, in the N. Y. Times. $6.00 


Sir Martin Frobisher 
by William McFee 


**McFee is sure and sound, and he 
has the profound feeling for the sub- 
ject of his narrative that it is only 
possible for one seaman to have for 
another."’ — N. Y. Times. Illustrated. 


$4.00 





Mary, Wife of Lincoln 


by Katherine Helm 


This true and moving story of Mary 
Todd, the most misunderstood woman 
in American history. I//ustrated. $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33rd Street » NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tue Forum 


All Kneeling 


by Anne Parrish 


Author of “ The Perennial Bachelor,” 
Harper Prize Novel, 1927 


“The best of all her novéls and ‘we 
know several ladies the heroine is 
like and wouldn't tell under $100,000 
apiece." — F. P. A. ‘‘A gorgeous 
satire —one of the delights of 
the year."’ — Fanny Butcher, Chicago 
Tribune. 

Selected by the American Booksellers’ 
Association as their outstanding Septem- 


ber book. $2.50 
Sentry 


by Heyward Emerson Canney 


A delightfully written Enoch Arden 
romance of the Civil War. When her 
husband returned and found another 
man in his place, he determined that 
the two aa never leave each 
other. So he kept guard in the little 
sentry box at the foot of the lane and 
waited, his loaded rifle across his 
knees, until — But read for yourself 
this unusual and exciting novel. $2.00 


The Coast of Pleasure 


by Grant Richards 
Illustrated by Tom Van Oss 


‘A complete and most amusing guide 
to the French Riviera, which is likely 
to become a standard work."’ — 
London Observer. ‘‘Beginners on the 
azure coast will find him indis- 


pensable."* — London Sphere. $4.00 


Illustrated 
Section 1x 
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sponsibility. It is that same tremolo stop, 
and practically everybody knows how it is 
done. You push a button and a fan blade 
starts turning in the organ pipe, and 
everybody feels delightfully upset. But 
that, we maintain, is not writing. 

Something of the same artificiality 
sours Destiny Bay, by Donn Byrne 
(Little, Brown, $2.50). These are Irish 
stories, all wound around the same family 
group of really entertaining people, but 
the author is too insistent with his Hibern- 
ian accent. His hero is the conventional 
brave and good-hearted braggart. His 
Ireland is the beauty spot of the universe. 
His stories are full of magic and mystery, 
of brave men and fair women, of the queer 
twist to good speech which is supposed to 
be true Irish. These are essentially fanta- 
sies set in an island of dreams, and are 
choice reading for those who think of the 
“ould”:-country in terms of sentiment 
ratherthan geography. But don’t go back 
to Erin to-find their living counterpart. 

Such:romancing does no harm, just as it 
does no-good. It is exactly equivalent to 
the costume dramas of the motion pic- 
tures, Which maké good entertainment 
while the Muse of History shrieks in 
agony. Jeffery Farnol did the same doubt- 
ful service for England and the English in 
The Broad Highway. He showed us a land 
of consistent loveliness, of bright skies, of 
pretty girls, gallant gentlemen, and deep- 
dyed villains. It’s a nice place, but it isn’t 
England and never was. 

When you go back seven centuries for 
your story, this sort of thing matters less, 
if at all. There’s little point in going back 
so far except for entertainment, and 
authors’ may leave to historians the pain- 
ful business of grubbing out the facts of so 
distant a scene. Therefore we may enjoy 
ourselves with THE GotpeNn Rovunp, by 
Frances Winwar (Century, $2.00), which 
glorifies the thirteenth century in Italy to 
the point where no Italian of the period 
would recognize it. It is a gay and gory 
yarn, compounded of elemental virtues 
and vices, spiced with incidents which 
Boccaccio overlooked, and dressed in a 
polychrome style quite fitting to the times. 
It fairly reeks with romance. Its charac- 
ters strut and pose. Its writing is rich and 
juicy. You may disapprove of it for this 
reason or that, but you will probably read 
every word of it. 


Illustrated 
section - x 


There is another sort of spicein ExTRAor- 
DINARY WoMEN, by Compton Macken- 
zie (Macy-Masius, $2.50). This is sub- 
titled as ““Theme with Variations,” and it 
is almost sufficient to say that we don’t 
care for the theme and are bored by the 
variations. But that would not be quite 
fair to Mr. Mackenzie, who writes exceed- 
ingly well and with genuine wit and intui- 
tion. We wish he might forget awhile the 
island of Sirene, where he keeps his private 
zoo of mildly inverted people and stirs 
them up once a year to perform for our 
entertainment. They never do anything or 
get anywhere, and not even their creator 
considers them really important. Worse 
still, they are liable at any moment to 
collapse into French or Italian or even 
ancient Greek. This looks very sophisti- 
cated and even wicked, but you may take 
our word for it that they are not saying 
anything very exciting. 


GUNPLAY 


RANGE Fucitive, by Morley Calla- 

ghan (Scribner’s, $2.50), is the stor) 
of the making and breaking of a boot- 
legger. It is a cold-blooded and hard-boiled 
yarn, without a single moral implica- 
tion or more than a skin-deep reality. 
In other words, it is not strictly a novel et 
all. A novel has no need to preach or inter- 
pret, but it should breathe some personal 
life into the dry skin and bones of events. 
Otherwise it bears the same relation to the 
true novel that photography does to 
painting. 

Mr. Callaghan has taken from the daily 
papers a member of our modern aristoc- 
racy and shown him to us in all his surface 
dimensions. He does so amazingly well, in 
precise, crisp writing, vivid dialogue, and 
incidents chosen with an accurate eye for 
their contribution to drama. But he dis- 
covers nothing beneath the surface of his 
players. Maybe there is nothing there — 
which would make it seem unfortunate 
that the author did not choose better 
company. 

Mr. Callaghan’s style commands re- 
spect. He is a graduate reporter, but he is 
still going to school at the same old stand. 
He has a passion for accuracy, so that we 
are told that it is twenty minutes to twelve 
or twenty-five minutes past five, as though 
it mattered. His intention is to show us the 
modern scene through the eyes of a boot- 
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The BookSelection for November 
JUBILEE JIM 


The Life of Colonel James Fisk, Jr. 
‘By ROBERT H. FULLER 


ARRY HANSEN, Dr. Will Durant, Joseph Margolies, Marion 
Dodd and Inez Haynes Irwin—the Editorial Committee of 
the American Booksellers’ Association, have picked Jubilee Jim as the BookSelection 
for November. No more gaudy figure than Jim Fisk ever swaggered across the American 
scene. This combined Barnum and buccaneer of Wall Street put the last coat of paint 
on the Gilded Age. His life is recounted here with all the gusto which went into the 
making of it. Illustrated $3.50 


LENIN Y WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S New Book 
ae eee MASKS IN A PAGEANT 


By VALERIU MARCU 
“A gorgeous book. More than Thewhole gorgeous spectacle of Amer- 
any other volume I have read ican politics since the Gilded Age is 
it gives the color and thrill of presented in these amusing, wise, 
Lenin’s stupendous career.” sparkling studies of all the Presidents 
oe — since Harrison and of such dominant 
oynne Epon Sra national figures as Bryan, Croker, 
Platt, Hanna, Big Bill Thompson, Al 
Smith. Many jolly illustrations adorn 





Back Trailers from 





the Middle Border | 
HAMLIN GARLAND’S New Book 
With this final book in the 
‘‘Middle Border’’ series, 
Hamlin Garland completes his 
chronicle of an American pio- 


the text. 


$5.00 


JOHN CAMERON’S ODYSSEY 
Transcribed by ANDREW FARRELL 
A true tale of the adventures of Captain John Cameron, a salty 


neering family. $2.50 sailor of the old clipper ship era. $5.00 
Our Daily Bread Schumann -Heink The Early Life of 
‘By FREDERICK PHILIP GROVE The Last of the Titans Thomas Hardy 


John Elliot, a Canadian pio- 
neer farmer emerges from this 
powerful novel as a rugged 
old patriarch—a Lear of the 


Transcribed by MARY LAWTON 


One of the world’s great sing- 
ers tells her own romantic life 


By FLORENCE EMILY HARD‘ 


The story of Hardy’s early life 
told from his own words and 
diaries by Mrs. Hardy. $5.00 


prairies. $2.00 story in this biography. $5.00 
The Complete Works The Origins Francis Joseph 
of Austria 
whey retioteroved of the World War 


This first definitive edition of 

Owen Wister’s books com- 
plete in eleven volumes. 

The Set, cloth, $25.00; 

leather, $50.00 


A 


‘By SIDNEY B. FAY 


The most authoritativ: book 
yet written on this very vital 
subject. Two vols. $8.00 


By JOSEPH REDLICH 


The full, rich life of the last 
European monarch of the old 
school in a notable biography. 

Illustrated $5.00 


All prices subject to change on publication. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ Publishers ~ New York 
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legger, but it would be more interesting to 
see it through those of Mr. Callaghan. 

Tue Assassin, by Liam O’Flaherty 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), fails where 
Strange Fugitive succeeds, but it is tre- 
mendously successful in recreating the 
internal stress and storm which Mr. 
Callaghan ignores. Its external scene is 
misty and its physical construction loose, 
but the mental makings of murder are 
laid bare in the thoughts of Michael Mc- 
Dara and his precious pair of allies, while 
the feminine twist to the same theme lives 
in Kitty, the woman allied to him more by 
passion than by conviction. The story is a 
commentary on the spirit of revolution, 
but even more a revelation of criminal be- 
havior. Here we have McDara at the very 
edge of insanity; Tumulty, the rebel 
against society; Fetch, the gunman. Add 
to these the cockney Huish from Steven- 
son’s Ebb Tide, the clever, rat-like beast of 
prey, and you have the four corners of the 
criminal world. 


“STYLISTS AND PESSIMISTS 


V4 asco, ‘by Marc Chadbourne (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50), wrecks a favor- 


qte literary tradition. Stevenson, Gaugin, 
«and others- went to the South Pacific for 
romance. Vasco discovers there a dreadful 
-and disillusioning reality of depressing 
climate, degraded humanity, lust, lice, and 
leprosy, all set amid beauty which can 
never be captured or turned to spiritual 
account. A young French soldier finds his 
country impossible after the war, and goes 
across the world to escape the chains of 
environment and possess his soul. He 
makes a poor job of it. Freedom is always 
just around the corner, and neither sur- 
render to appetite nor self-sacrifice give 
him peace. It is the old parable of the 
elusive bird of happiness, told in sturdy 
and adult fashion and with no trivial solu- 
tion. The wanderer returns, no better for 
his experience and no happier in his home- 
coming, and soon disappears again to an 
unknown destiny which is almost certain to 
be tragic. He has denied himself the fa- 
miliar anesthetic of routine and iabor 
which keeps most of us from the horror of 
knowing ourselves too well, and he has 
found no substitute cure for what ails 
him. 
This is one of the strong books of the 
year, beautifully and powerfully written. 


Illustrated ,, 
Section XII 





A striking effect of orchestration is pro- 
duced by the alternation of the narrative 
between the pilgrim and the Paris friend 
to whom he unburdens himself. Vasco is a 
real and pitiful figure; Plessis, the strange 
friend he finds at Tahiti, is a living foil to 
his fundamental innocence and vivid 
agony of spirit. The islands are gorgeously 
presented — rich in poetry and beauty, 
sinister with hidden terrors. The reader 
will not forget them nor the people who 


‘ dwell in them. 


Another story of disillusionment is told 
in A Voyace to Pacany, by William 
Carlos Williams (Macaulay, $3.00). Just 
as Vasco “goes native,” so an American 
doctor “goes European” and hunts through 
the old world cities and a few lurid 
emotional experiences for something more 
intimately and permanently satisfying 
than the American doctrine and habit of 
work. He finds beauty, he finds pleasure, 
but he finds neither peace nor happiness. 
This is no mere pose of American superior- 
ity; it is simply first-hand experience that 
the pursuit of pure zstheticism is essen- 
tially a dance of death. He has a good 
time, but turns his back on it in response 
to an unexpected nostalgia for the vital 
pressure of American life. 

Apart from all this, 4 Voyage to Pagany 
is a grand guide to Europe. It gives more 
and better pictures of old world sights and 
cities than most tourists get by visiting 
them. It is muddled somewhat by a stud- 
ied style, which has more artifice than art. 
Decapitated sentences, scrambled punctu- 
ation, words wrenched to new meanings 
and crowded into the wrong places achieve 
originality without achieving anything 
else. They are not even fundamentally an 
original mode. They are signs of a modern 
Euphuism, and the next generation of 
modernists will be sure of it. 

An unusual book is Tue Go.tem, by 
Gustav Meyrink (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.50). It comes out of Germany and it 
hasn’t the faintest resemblance to the mo- 
tion picture of the same name which pre- 
ceded it. The story of fear and horror and 
mysticism has never been entirely at home 
in English, even though Walpole’s Castle 
of Otranto tried to make it so when the 
novel was young. Mostly we prefer to-get 
our thrills out of things credible and rea- 
sonable. But The Golem, like the fat boy in 
Pickwick, sets out to make your flesh 
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The Literary Guild Choice 
This Month 


DREISER LOOKS 
AT RUSSIA 


by Theodore Dreiser 
UCH has 


been written 
about Russia... 
most of it dull and 
prejudiced. Now 
Dreiser, one of the 
greatest novelists & 


by W. E. WOODWARD 


jauthor of George Washington: The 
P mage and the Man 


by Gertrude Atherton 
To Immortal Marnage § 


won the admiration of a 
hundred readers and 
the praise of historians. Here 
is another authentic though im- 
measurably finer story of the 
time of Peri and the Golden 
Age of Greece. $2.50 


RANT never had any biogra- 
pher but himself. Now 
comes Woodward and gives 
re. 
a one emg of all time, visits Russia and explains 
a forgotten hero. Illus- it boldly, with sympathetic understand- 
trated $5.00 ing. Illustrated. $3.00 


BROADWAY 
WAS SERMANN’S RACKETEERS 


Seinen Whe Siteshite Sites by JONN O’COnKOR 
greatest novel since ‘orld’s Illusion : } “TOHNNY O'CONNOR 
CASPAR HAUSER. \ ¥ ‘Fade Bnet tenet 
“J TNDOUBTEDLY Wassermann’s Broadway. No other book 
deepest and most powerfully pertaining tothe lowdown 
op a rena = embodiment on Broadway has even ap- 
proached this Main Stem 


—Ludwig Lewisohn. ; b ote 
“One of the most fascinating stories ana of his.” — 
Texas Guinan. $2.00 


JACOB 


‘the Balzac of German literature’ has 
ever told.”,—Walter Yust, Phila. 
Ledger. $3.00 


THE COMING OF THE 
LORD 2 


by SARAM GERTRUDE MILLIN 
author of God’s Stepchildren 

“oe compels us to think with her in terms 

of epic bigness; of vast, age-old human 

conflicts, inherited from the beginning of time. 

Hermia Duerden deserves an enduring place 

among the subtle feminine studies in modern 


fiction.” — Frederick Taber Cooper, The Book 


DOOMED SHIP 
by JUDD GRAY 


ae astounding human document was composed 
in the Sing Sing death house and finished less 
than an hour before execution. It is published ex- 


actly as written 2.00 


RYDER CAWDOR 


Review. 


$2.50 


ON MY WAY 
by ART YOUNG 


author of Trees at Night 


7 autobiographical record of a 
r 


are human — .-.a long, 
full, fascinating life of cartooning, 
writing, speaking, making friends ; 
working forcauses. Illustrated. $4.00 


HORAC 


GOOD 


by DJUNA BARNES 


“PEAUTIFUL, defiant, 

witty, poetic and a 
little mad—a book that 
absolutely baffles classi- 
fication, but that surely is 
a most amazing thing 
to have come from a 
woman’s hand.” — The 
Argonaut. Second edi- 


tion. $3.00 


LIVERIGHT 


et UT OS 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 


by ROBINSON JEFFERS 
author of Roan Stallion 

TN Tamarhumanaftairs 
were seen looking 
westward, against the 
ocean; in Cawdor they 
look eastward, against 
the earth.” —The author. 
Including a variety of 
short poems. Special edi- 
tion, limited to 375 


copies. $10.00 
Trade edition. $3.00 


Illustrated 
Section XIII 
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The First Harvest 
‘By MARY LEIGHTON 


MODERN version of the eternal love 

story of Adam and Eve in the Gar- 
den of Eden, illumined by the intuition of 
a woman’s heart,and presented in a remark- 
ably beautiful edition. 


“T have had deep delight in reading it. It 
is an original and fascinating presentation 
of the old Bible story a noteworthy 
piece of work.” (Professor Sophie C. Hart of 
Wellesley College.) 


Illustrated, by courtesy of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, with reproductions of paintings 
by John Singer Sargent. Large Format. 


At all booksellers, $3 
or from the publishers 


THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY 
470 STUART STREET :: BOSTON 


A Distinguished Catalog: CONRAD AIKEN, LorD 

DuNSANY, ELig FaAurE, LEON GORDON, MAXIM 

Gorky, Puiip MERIVALE, OLGA PETROVA, GER- 
TRUDE CAPEN WHITNEY — write for a copy. 
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Dept. 1168, 3602 Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, U. S.A. 


You can learn how to k fessional 
Anleh = bow to set it late teint. Oor beolet 
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MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 
Clarendon St. 


131 Boston, Mass. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil wona ees Another 
pil earned over $5 in spare time. 
undreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. 
4s Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
ee, ¥ course in writing and marketing of the Short-Sto: 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 
i free. Write today. 


fpr. Esenwein | M nd School 
De Fsenwel The | ome Correspo ones Se poet 


_ REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct from 
makers. Samples free. Suit lengths by mail. Carriage paid. 
NEWALL, 442 Stornoway, Scotland 


Illustrated 
Section XIV 


creep. It professes to be the tale of a man 
on the edge of lunacy, and it is, to be sure, 
exactly the sort of story such a man would 
tell. 

Day or Fortune, by Norman Matson 
(Century, $2.50), is another novel which 
makes a double bid for attention — by its 
story and by the manner of the telling. 
The story is familiar—the immigrant 
tamily, the painful adjustments to Ameri- 
can life, the boy who grows up and en- 
dures such adolescent indispositions as 
journalism, socialism, and several sorts of 
love. The writing is in the fashion called 
“naturalistic,” which seems to mean that 
nothing is too trivial to be important. It is 
a style already somewhat run into the 
ground. At its worst it can bore the reader 
to despair, and at its best it gets its effects 
by piling detail upon him until the last 
straw breaks his back and convinces him 
that something terrific has happened. It is 
natural that Day of Fortune will be com- 
pared to Dreiser’s American Tragedy, and 
in many ways to Mr. Matson’s advantage. 
He writes good English, while Mr. Dreiser 
usually gives not a hoot about the proprie- 
ties of grammar. But Dreiser has more to 
say, and he said it first. 

All of which makes it interesting that 
there is now published for popular con- 
sumption Moops, CapENCED AND De- 
CLAIMED, by Theodore Dreiser (Horace 
Liveright, $3.00). These are fragments and 
moments, exactly described by the title, 
and in character about midway between 
prose and poetry. Those who are agitated 
by Mr. Dreiser’s mental processes will be 
quite excited by the book. 

For the same little group of serious 
thinkers there is THe House wiTH THE 
Ecuo, by T. F. Powys (Viking, $2.00). 
We opened it hopefully, remembering 
Mr. Weston’s Good Wine, which was a 
sincere and disturbing book even though 
it left most of us in doubt as to what it 
was driving at. But these short stories or 
sketches are disappointing. They are beau- 
tifully and poetically written, with im- 
pressive care, like an incantation of magic. 
But most of them fail to come off, and we 
ask why a man should trouble to write so 
well when he has nothing to say. 


Every month Donald F. Rose will publish 
his selection of current books in these pages 


of The Forum. 
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STONE 
DESERT 


By Hugo Wast 


The $30,000 Argentine 
National Prize Novel 


The most popular 
South American novel- 
ist, author of ‘Black 
Valley,”’ presents an- 
other absorbing story 
of life in the Argentine 
mountains. $2.50 


By Hareld Lloyd 
and W. W. Stout 


Harold Lloyd’s frank 
and humorous story of 
his life. His career from 
its humble beginning 
to the present peak of 
popularity. As brisk 
and amusing as_ his 
movies. Profusely _il- 
lustrated. 2.50 


THE LIVELY 
PEGGY 


By Staniey Weyman 


A new historical ro- 
mance by the author of 
‘Under the Red 
Robe.” Here are love, 
heroism, adventure, in 
a thrilling and swift- 
moving story of a 
privateer in the days of 
the Napoleonic Wars. 

$2.50 


—— 


First Printing 75,000 Copies 


WHITHER 
MANKIND 


Edited by CHARLES A. BEARD 


What kind of world is this twentieth cen- 
tury world? How Ss our machine age 
measure up with the civilizations that have 
preceded it? And whither are we headed? 
Is Western Civilization really threatened 
with decline? 

To answer these and other momentous 
questions, seventeen of the foremost think- 
ers of our times, among them Havelock 
Ellis, Emil Ludwig, John Dewey, Bertrand 
Russell, George A. Dorsey, James Harvey 
Robinson, and other international authori- 
ties have now combined in the preparation 
of a great book. 

“Whither Mankind’ is a remarkably 
clear and complete evaluation of modern 
life at once startling and illuminating, yet 
stimulating and inspiring. No one can read 
this momentous work without some intel- 
ligent concern for his own age and destiny. 
It is certain to be one of the most widely 
discussed books of this decade. $3.00 


THE MARRIAGE 
CRISIS 


By ERNEST R. GROVES 


A tremendously important book for every 
man and woman married or contemplating 
marriage, by a famous sociologist who is 
unswayed by old conventions or new hy 

2.00 


THE DIARY OF 
JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS 


Edited by ALLAN NEVINS 


Professor Nevins has selected from the 
twelve volumes of Adams’s Diary, long 
out of print, the most important and inter- 
esting material. The comments and de- 
scriptions touch almost all of the great 
Americans of the years 1794-1845. $5.00 


An illustrated catalog of new books 
will be sent free upon request 
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By Louis Bertrand 


A distinguished biog- 
raphy, by the brilliant 
French historian, 
which completely revo- 
lutionizes the popular 
conception of the Sun 
King. Bertrand shows 
Louis XIV to be the 
creator of modern 
French civilization. 
Fully illustrated. $5.00 


LIVING 
INDIA 


By Savel Zimand 
Introduction by AE 


The facts about India 
as they appear to a 
sympathetic and un- 
biased observer. This 
book is an effective 
antidote to all recent 
anti- and _ pro-India 
_ 
llustrated. $3.00 


KING 
AKHNATON 
By Simeon Strunsky 


“*A brilliant . . . no- 
table... charming 
book. King Akhnaton 
beautifully implies the 
story of President Wil- 
son. Shows keen ob- 
servation of our own 
time and _ illuminates 
it.’’—New York 
Times. $2.50 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus.— Keats 


THE MASTER MIND OF GERMANY 


GortTuE: Tue History or a Man, by 
Emil Ludwig; Putnam, $5.00. 
Reviewed by Acnes REppuiER. 





7 HE unexampled industry of Herr 

Ludwig has given us another serious 
biography. It was written, we are told, 
immediately after the World War, and the 
English translation presents only half of 
the original German text. It might have 
been halved again without loss to the 
reader. Goethe’s long life was changeless 
on the surface, save for the variety of 
offices that he held and the number of 
women whom he loved. The expansion 
was within. 

The picture drawn in the six hundred 
and forty pages of Herr Ludwig’s massive 
volume is consistent in every detail and is 
vouched for by countless quotations; but 
it is singularly unlike our conception of 
the great poet who held himself fast by 
the intellect. Where is the egotist, serene 
and supreme, whom Lowell described as 
“milking his friends”? Where is the sage 
whom Santayana pronounces “the wisest 
of mankind; too wise perhaps to be a 
philosopher in the technical sense, or to 
try to harness this wild world to a brain- 
spun terminology”? In their place we 
have a man, moody , impulsive, passionate, 
self-distrustful, and tormented, who, in 
spite of superb qualifications, never at- 
tained equilibrium until he reached old 
age, when he ceased to expect anything of 
his fellow men and acquired what com- 


Illustrated XVI 


Section 


posure complete disillusionment could 
give him. 

A disproportionate allowance of space 
is devoted to Goethe’s love affairs. It is 
not too much to say that Herr Ludwig 
wallows in them, whether they be serious, 
sentimental, or trivial. 


He who loves and runs away 
May live to love another day 


was apparently the axiom which ruled the 
poet’s life. He was forever running away 
from women who yielded to him, from 
women who repulsed him, and from 
women whom he had reason to think 
might do one or the other. In the end, 
being a German, he married the woman 
whom he knew to be the best housekeeper 
and the best cook, and who was moreover 
even-tempered, unexacting, and affec- 
tionate. 

During the autumn of 1806 sixteen 
Alsatian troopers were quartered in his 
home. They were good humored fellows, 
“‘amenable to food and drink,” and the 
capable Christiane fed them as they had 
never been fed before. She also sheltered a 
score of her townsfolk who begged protec- 
tion; and when two drunken tirailleurs 
dared to threaten Goethe himself, she 
drove them from the room they had 
invaded. Altogether a woman of excellent 
qualities, though she lived with her great 
man for nineteen years before he married 
her, and though she never presumed to 
offer him what one less wise might have 
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been tempted to think intellectual com- 
panionship. 

Of more importance to Goethe than all 
the women of Germany was the friendship 
of Karl August, Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar — a friendship which lasted, with 
occasional rifts, for forty-seven years. 
Karl August loved Goethe as a man and 
a poet. Goethe, true to his nationality, 
loved Karl August as a reigning prince, 
whom he served ably and faithfully. As 
Minister of Education, as Minister of War 
(which seems rather droll), as Minister of 
Finance (a tough job), as Director of the 
Court Theatre, he proved himself a man 
of affairs who understood mines and fac- 
tories, the lumber trade, and the setting 
of a pageant. His patron’s generosity 
insured him an ample income. His un- 
broken dignity of demeanor insured him 
universal respect. 

If Herr Ludwig avoids a critical study 
of Goethe’s poems, which might have 
been interesting to English readers, he 
gives us now and then a brief, clear 
glimpse into the poet’s mind, and some 
vivid descriptions of his entourage. There 
is an admirable account of his one meeting 
with Napoleon, that marvelous hour in 
which these two giants respectfully ap- 
praised each other’s dimensions. There are 
some pages devoted to Goethe’s generous 
admiration for Byron, with whom he had 
little in common. And there is the account 
of his first journey to Italy, a memorable 
circumstance in eyery poet’s life. “Rome 
a certainty,” he wrote in October, 1786. 
“The law and the prophets are fulfilled, 
and I shall be quit of my Roman haunt- 
ings for the rest of my days. . . . Now I 
am here, I am tranquil and, it would 
seem, tranquillized for the remainder of 
my life.” 

Because of the vastness of Goethe’s 
mind — a lonely mind, for there was none 
to reach up to it — even his lesser enjoy- 
ments and distastes take on an emotional 
and intellectual value. His pleasure in his 
grandsons had in it no element of infatua- 
tion. He had a great compassion for 
animals, those poor fellow-creatures who 
suffer forever at our hands; but he hated 
that most discordant of sounds, the bark- 
ing of a dog, and saw no reason why 
human nerves should be compelled to 
endure it. On the other hand, the native 
distinctiow of cats was much to his mind. 
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He called them the fallen princesses of 
their mighty race. In his last marvelous 
years a great serenity brooded over him. 
Disillusioned he may have been, but it 
was the serenity of acceptance, not of 
surrender. It was the finely tempered 
wisdom of one who bore understandingly 
the sorrowful burden of human knowledge. 


A Bishop’s World 


Tue ConreEssions oF A PuzzLep Parson, 
by Charles Fiske; Scribner’s, $2.00. 
Reviewed by Joun Haynes Homes. 


ISHOP FISKE is not half as much 

“puzzled” as his title would indi- 
cate. He admits as much himself. What he 
sets forth in the essays which make up 
this volume are not the perplexities of a 
moment but the convictions of a lifetime. 
Referring to “the thoughts . . . to which 
expression is given in two of these papers,” 
he says that he has held them for years 
and has “‘seen no reason, during these 
years, to change (his) mind.” This might 
be said of most, if not all, of the other 
papers. If the Bishop is “puzzled,” it is 
because so many persons do not agree 
with him, or because the world is so per- 
verse as to do so many things in so mauy 
ways which are not his ways. 

This is not to imply that Dr. Fiske is 
dogmatic or cynical, a complaining “old 
fogey.” On the contrary, he is open- 
minded, urbane, good-natured, friendly. 
But he happens to be one of those un- 
happy wretches who believe in certain 
principles; who hold, on the basis of these 
principles, that certain tendencies of our 
time are altogether pernicious; and who 
has the courage to say in straightforward, 
albeit in delightfully humorous, fashion 
exactly what he thinks. In spite of his 
being a bishop, in other words, the author 
is something of a prophet. He has a sense 
of reality which functions compellingly 
within him. The result is a book more 
important than either its title or its 
general style would indicate. 

Yet I find myself in hearty disagree- 
ment with most of what Bishop Fiske has 
to say. With most, not all! Thus, I endorse 
a liberal share of his denunciation of the 
commercialization and standardization of 
much of our modern “uplift.” I chant a 
fervent “Amen” in response to his asser- 
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tion that “smug piety” is one of “the 
chief ingredients” of 100 per cent Ameri- 
canism. I accept many paragraphs of his 
exceedingly keen analysis of the whys and 
wherefores of the church’s loss of prestige. 
I revel in his satire on “saving souls 
through suppers.” I only wish that laymen 
could appreciate such wholesome discus- 
sions of practical church problems as 
intimately as clerics can! 

But these are relatively superficial 
matters. It is when the Bishop gets away 
from the aggravations and agitations of 
his own professional experience, and 
tackles momentous questions of con- 
temporary life, that I rise to object. Thus, 
his attack on the churches because they 
take a hand in securing great social re- 
forms through legislation, such as the 
prohibition amendment cited by the 
Bishop, seems to me as ill-timed and ill- 
advised as similar attacks three genera- 
tions ago on the churches which dared to 
espouse the cause of anti-slavery. His 
discussion of “Christian unity” hopelessly 
muddles the real issue, and thus only 
serves to complicate what is the most 
pressing and painful problem now before 


the Christian world. His persistent identi- 
fication of religion with Christianity, and 
Christianity with faith in the deity of 


Christ, is traditional, but woefully be- 
nighted. As for his declaration that’ mar- 
riage is a permanent bond not to be 
severed by divorce, I can only say that I 
believe it to be as inhuman as I know it 
to be unscriptural, 

The fact is that while Bishop Fiske has 
a perfectly delightful time cavorting as a 
rebellious radical in the pages of the 
Mercury and the other publications in 
which many of these papers originally 
appeared, he is at bottom, in all things 
fundamental — what he calls himself in 
one of his lighter moments — “an utter 
conservative.” 

“ven so, the Bishop is so witty, so sharp 
in thrust and parry, so tolerant and good- 
natured, so wholly earnest and sincere, 
so forthright, upright, and downright, 
that matters of agreement and disagree- 
ment seem for the moment unimpor- 
tant compared with the sheer delight of 
knowing the man. I rejoice in Bishop 
Fiske, even if I have to confess myself a 
“parson” who is “puzzled” by many of 
his views. 
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America’s Conquest 
of Europe 


Qut Sera Le Mairre— Evrope ov 
AmEriQuE? by Lucien Romier; may be 
purchased at Brentano’s, $0.85. 

Reviewed by Micuart FRAENKEL. 


TEVER we may think as to who 
won —or lost —the war, this is 
certain: America won Europe. The con- 
quest is not being effected, however, with- 
out considerable inner conflict — at least 
on the part of Europe. Witness the flood 
of European books on America; the 
French output alone, the best estimates 
run, is at the rate of one a week. Such 
intense preoccupation with America, far 
from indicating simply a healthy interest 
in the conquering people, is rather a sign 
of malaise and dissatisfaction in the con- 
quered. Indeed, behind the apparent 
general enthusiasm over American meth- 
ods in industry and America that has 
swept over Europe since the war, the 
sensitive observer will have no difficulty 
in detecting a certain distinct note of 
bitterness and apprehension. Europe is 
only too painfully aware of the heavy 
after-war price she has been called upon 
to pay, and is determined to pay it with as 
good grace as possible. 

Nevertheless, this inner conflict from 
which she is suffering i is a very grave one. 
How grave it is, only France can tell us. 
France is, perhaps, the only autochtho- 
nous civilization in Europeto-day. England 
and Germany are mixed bloods beside her. 
So France clings to the past with a kind of 
fierce tenacity and pride. For her the past 
is still a reality. Besides, unlike these other 
countries, she never did go in very much 
for action — action in the Western sense; 
she preferred to remain within the more 
quiet precincts of the mind. We can well 
imagine, then, what a shock American 
influence must have been to her, with its 
sputter and excitement about doing 
things. Here she was rudely thrust forth 
into the world and told to roll up her 
sleeves and go to work — and leave think- 
ing alone — when all she had ever known 
was the seclusion and security of a long and 
honorable intellectual career! Well, it was 
rather hard on her, you’ll admit. 

Up till now, her Pasquets, Tardieus, 
Siegfrieds have gotten a certain amount of 
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relief by making books about America. 
The disparity between American and 
French civilization is so great, any sympa- 
thetic individual would see and appreciate 
France’s plight at once. The difficulty was 
thus broached always indirectly; never 
more than that. Now comes Lucien 
Romier with his Qui Sera le Maitre — 
Europe ou Amérique? (Who will be master 
— Europe or America?), and he must have 
his full say without stint or favor. Evi- 
dently M. Romier cannot contain himself 
any longer. This thing has been on his 
mind too long. Europe, and France in 
particular, he will have us know, fear and 
resent American influence, because Amer- 
ica represents a society founded on wealth 
and the superiority of machine over man. 
Europe, on the other hand, still believes 
in things other than money, bonds, and 
skyscrapers, and still trusts in the divinity 
of man. There you have it. It’s Europe 
‘versus America. 

If you think this is reducing the situa- 
tion to the simplicity of a thesis merely, 
you will be disappointed. M. Romier 
proceeds to analyze the whole structure of 
American society from top to bottom — 
and with what skill and expert knowledge! 
Cherchez Tl argent—there’s the whole 
secret of American civilization. He takes 
you through all the devious ways of 
politics, introduces you to American social 
life, the rising sexual freedom, prohibition, 
marriage, art, literature, to conclude 
finally: “In America economic forces are 
supreme. They take the place of politics, 
determine morals, create the collective 
ideal, even fashion a certain type of 
beauty. They, and they alone, make 
possible that effective welding of this vast 
mass of individuals and families so extraor- 
dinarily diverse in origin.” 

At this point in the argument, M. 
Romier is kind only to be hard. The 
American’s passion for money has a very 
important social aspect that is too fre- 
quently overlooked, he reminds us. “The 
Kuropean,” he says, “craves for money 
no less than the American. The European 
seeks gain as a private venture. This 
venture may bring him pleasures and 
satisfactions other than money, but 
private nevertheless. . . . The American, 
on the contrary, conceives the gain of 
money as the end and aim of all social 
relations: he doesn’t suppose his gain to be 
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independent of society, or that society can 
have any object more immediate than to 
encourage the gain of its citizens.” 

There, then, is the whole trouble. In 
Europe, because money is still a private 
thing, however important, there is some- 
thing else — blood, family, even artistic 
or intellectual tradition. But in America, 
where all class division, all social distinc- 
tion, the very basis of society is money, 
well — what can one expect? 

But it’s on the score of the machine that 
M. Romier is most emphatic, if not almost 
vehement. The gain motive at the basis of 
American society has at least something 
in its favor, even if that something is only 
another count against it. It has resulted, 
indirectly, to be sure, in an unprecedented 
emphasis on the social point of view, and 
more specifically, on public service. Amer- 
ican philanthropy is known the world 
over. It has given the average American a 
degree of comfort which the privileged and 
mighty of another time might well have 
envied. But erecting the machine over 
man — no, that has already gone too far. 
The very thought of it frightens M. 
Romier. If Europe has questioned the 
divine right of kings, she has never ques- 
tioned the divine right of man. European 
intellectual and moral foundations are tov 
deeply rooted in the sanctity of man to 
permit him to be crushed, ground to fine 
dust, under the sinister weight of this 
modern Frankenstein. America had better 
take stock of herself and mend her ways 
before it’s too late, before Europe. . . 

Thus, good European that he is, M. 
Romier is irresistibly drawn to the final 
conclusion. He was bound for it all the 
time. If America doesn’t throw off this 
horrible nightmare, history will take the 
matter in her own hands, and settle it in 
her own good way. Graecia capta ferum 
victorem capit. . . . Europe conquered led 
America conqueror. Of course, he doesn’t 
say it in so many words; but the conclu- 
sion is quite clear. 

To which there is at least one reviewer 
who can only shrug his shoulders dubi- 
ously. Europe or America? —I don’t 
know. In the last two years I have met 
personally no less than a round dozen of 
the European countries, trying to answer 
just this very question; but I confess I am 
no further ahead to-day. It’s a ticklish 
question. Of course, I could dispose of it 
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quite- categorically. I could take my 
Spengler and Keyserling: straight, without 
the tiniest scruple of a doubt, and remind 
M. Romier that it doesn’t matter a whoop 
who'll win — whether Europe or America. 
They'll both lose in the end. Rome and 
Greece did fall finally. Remember the 
Goths! Already the horizon is darkening; 
the august Caesar — 1 mean Coolidge — 
has already been here, and. . . . The dark 
ages are ahead. But I prefer. to wait, .at 
least a little while longer. Maybe history, 
like Nietzche’s truth, is a woman, and she 
may suddenly change her mind about 
everything. 

But apart from this larger issue, which 
evidently is a purely speculative one, the 
book has a value which cannot be over- 
estimated. It offers an analysis of the 
American scene which is as comprehensive 
and penetrating as it is basically sound. 
It may well be an epitome of practically 
everything worth while and significant 
that has thus far appeared, either here or 
abroad, on the United States. It reduces 
the vast mass of information and opinion 
on the whole subject of Europe and Amer- 
ica to what is undoubtedly the really vital 
issue — American versus European civil- 
ization. From this standpoint alone, I 
regard it as a work of the first importance. 


The Revivalists Revived 


Tue StamMMeRING CEentTuRY, by Gilbert 
Seldes; Day, $5.00. 
Reviewed by Cameron Rocers. 


The Stammering Century Gilbert 
MW sac has concisely demonstrated 
that for the American masses there has 
never been and conceivably never can be 
such a thing as fundamental intellectual 
advancement. In a book the most inter- 
esting portion of which deals with the 
religious revivals of the early eighteen 
hundreds, he portrays the prototypes of 
Billy Sunday, Uldine Utley, Aimee Mc- 
Pherson, and Dr. John Roach Straton, 
and-lo! these last preach much as did the 
foaming paranoiacs of Gasper River. 
“There is,” writes Mr. Seldes, “a con- 
tinuity in our mental habits,” and the 
truth of this observation is as obvious as 
it is appalling. 
We, the people, do not proceed in 
enlightenment, in intellectual speculation, 
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in the engendering of a consistent, pur- 
poseful faith. Rather, we take our religion 
as once we took our rye whiskey — 
straight, undiluted, and in one gulp — and 
too often from the hands of quacks or 
psychopathics, drunk themselves upon 
their own delusional frenzies. Mr. Seldes 
might have added, and doubtless would 
have had not his book robbed him of the 
need, that though there is a continuity in 
our mental habits, there is no progress. 
For such is the implication of The Stam- 
mering Century. His account of the early 
revivalists is interesting — Matthews, 
who called himself “Matthias” and 
claimed to be, in his own person, God; 
Finney, the hell roarer, who was believed 
to have driven men mad with his madder 
jargon; Lorenzo Dow, who beheld his 
conversions “‘begin as a dance in definite 
rhythm, apparently under full control — 
when gradually the rhythm breaks and 
tears itself loose from measure and disci- 
pline until it becomes a series of discon- 
nected leaps and jumps which end in a 
fit.” It is significant as a sort of ancestral 
record of their present-day brethren. The 
descriptive details, however, are not new 
to us, for many of us have observed in this 
century the symptoms at first hand — the 
hysteria, the contagion of diseased emo 
tional spasms — and have marveled with- 
out happiness. 

Mr. Seldes has examined his subject 
with a thoroughness which does credit to 
his patience. He notes without gusto the 
sexual disorders resultant from the early 
camp revivals, the indiscriminate un- 
chastity, within hearing of the preacher, 
of men seized apparently with satyriasis 
at the moment of conversion, and 
women become as animals while yet they 
screamed that grace had invested them. 
He draws a picture which is violent, filled 
with a teeming and hideous chiaroscuro, 
and which would be somewhat incredible 
had he not made his palette with colors 
verified by documents for generations. 

His papers on Frances E. Willard, Car- 
rie Nation, and Amelia Bloomer are less 
interesting; possibly because to-day one is 
intolerably bored by the mere narration 
of their careers. Upon Bronson Alcott, 
also, Mr. Seldes is not illuminating, nor is 
he happy with the lesser prophets and 
reformers. But with John Alexander 
Dowie — a revivalist of the oldest school, 
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By H. M. Parshley 
SCIENCE and 

GOOD BEHAVIOR 
A biologist, boldly and 
sincerely, calls in science 
as a guide to the good 
life, where he feels that 
religion and philosophy 
have failed. $2.50 


By Thos. M. Johnson 
WITHOUT 
CENSOR 


New Light on Our Greatest 
World War Battles 


The truth behind the 
news based on ten years’ 
research, full of new in- 
formation. Illustrated. $5 


By John Cournos 
A MODERN PLUTARCH 
Being an Account of Some Great 
Lives in the Nineteenth Century, 
together with Some Comparisons 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Latin Genius. Illustrated. $5.00 


By Edwin Tenney Brewster 


This PUZZLING PLANET 


The story of geology: how men 
have read the earth in the past, and 
how the wayfarer may read it 
now. Illustrated. $4.00 


By Paul Wilstach 
An ITALIAN HOLIDAY 


A delightful excursion awaits the 
reader in this guide to the charm 
of untrodden ways. Illustrated. 
$4.00 
By Arthur Stanley Riggs 
The SPANISH PAGEANT 
An important interpretation of 
Spain, past, present, and in pros- 
pect, from both the Spanish and the 
American angles. 
Illustrated. 






$5.00 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 


Bobbs Merrill Books 


A new book by Albert Edward Wiggam 


Author of The New Decalogue of Science 


EXPLORING YOUR MIND 


How, under the direction of the great psychologists, you 
may measure and compare your mind, your capacity, your 
character and temperament. Illustrated. $3.50 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 
LIVING in the 20th CENTURY 
A consideration of “How we got this way.” The first effort 
to set forth, in full and in clear and popular form, the changes 


in knowledge and material culture since the day of Jackson 
or Lincoln. $3.50 





By Eugene Wright 
The GREAT HORN SPOON 


A tour of adventure to the Far East and South 
Seas. A passionate book, drunken with love of life. 
—Talbot Mundy. Illustrated by Bob Fink. $4.00 


By Richard J. Walsh and Milton S. Salsbury 
THE MAKING OF BUFFALO BILL 


A study in heroics. The true facts, more romantic than the 
ballyhoo, about the real man of whom wild west publicity 
almost made a legend. _ Illustrated. $5.00 


By Don C. Seitz 
The JAMES GORDON BENNETTS 
The rare story of the journalistic exploits, idiosyncrasies and 
social extravagances of the proprietors of the New Yorx 
Herap, Illustrated. $5.00 


By Irving Bacheller 


COMING UP the ROAD 

Memories of a North Country Boyhood 

Here, in gracious portraiture, is the true Old Stock, delineated 
by one who knew and loved these sterling pioneers and 
was himself a part of all he saw. $3.50 


By Richard Halliburton 
The GLORIOUS ADVENTURE 


Certainly the most amusing, consistently readable 
and original book of travel since The Royal Road to 
Romance.—N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illustrated, $5.00 


By Walter E. Bundy 
The RELIGION of JESUS 


A plea for reconstruction of our Christianity in the 
light of the religious experience of Jesus himself. 
$3.50 
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foul-mouthed, clamorous, and ultimately 





It would appear that what has most 
interested Mr. Seldes in this book is the 
subject of religion as bawled by the char- 
latans, and in his treatment of this he 
makes good reading. A somewhat notable 
paragraph in the first chapter seems to 
imply that Jonathan Edwards was the 
first revivalist, since under.the outrageous 
scourge of his sermons men and women 
writhed, wept, called upon an unmerciful 
and bloody God to spare them, and 
evinced the paroxysmic physical disorders 
which marked the so-called conversions of 
the 1800’s. If this be so, then the Puritan 
has even more to answer for than one had 
hitherto suspected. The records of the 
maleficent influence of that sombre crea- 
ture seem to grow blacker with the years. 


A Social Novel 


THe Cuitpren, by Edith Wharton; 
Appleton, $2.50. 
Reviewed by T. S. Matruews. 


O say that criticism cannot be crea- 
tive is to reckon without Mrs. 
Wharton. She is nothing if not a critic, and 
here is her tenth novel. Mrs. Wharton’s 
comments — which she is usually a good 
enough artist to leave unuttered but 
apparent — are always worth listening to, 
for she is a socially interested writer. This 
time she brings to our attention the some- 
what burning question of divorce. She 
attacks it from the point of view, not of 
the husband or wife, but of the children. 
This is, of course, the sanest point of view 
to take, and it is, equally of course, never 
the view taken by the parents. For one 
thing, in a good many divorce cases 
the children are non-existent. Of such 
tempests in a vacuum The Children has 
nothing to say. And the people whose galli- 
vantings we are asked to consider are the 
extremely rich set who supply the Ameri- 
can tinge to the mad, mad round of Deau- 
ville, Biarritz, and the Lido. These people 
are perhaps not worth brooding over too 
much. As a social menace they can hardly 
be taken very seriously. At their richest 
and wickedest they are merely a pimply 
symptom; but as material for a novel they 
are good stuff. 
The story is told through the person of 
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Boyne, a comparatively poor bet quite 
gentlemanly middle-aged engineer. He is 
just coming back from a job in extremely 
foreign parts, and on the steamer to 
Venice he meets a strange family of 
children — seven of them—who are 
going to rejoin their parents. He makes 
their acquaintance through Judith 
Wheater, the oldest; she is only fifteen, 
but her continual hegira from one Euro- 
pean hotel to the next has given her an 
unhappy maturity. It turns out that only 
four of these children — the three oldest 
and the youngest — are actually brothers 
and sisters; the others are stepchildren, 
the fruit of intervening matrimonial 
scuffles. Nevertheless, they consider them- 
selves a family and have sworn a dreadful 
oath to stick together at all costs. Judith 
is their spokesman and leader, and she 
knows her parents and her parents’ set 
with a disillusioned soundness. She real- 
izes that the children, in'-that set, are 
manoeuvred like counters whenever a 
new divorce is arranged. It may, indeed, 
surprise the naive reader that the posses- 
sion of the children is apparently consid- 
ered of almost equal importance with the 
alimony. 

Well, Boyne and the Wheater children 
become inseparable. He is regarded as 
their ally, and the children count on him 
to act as their representative in their 
dealings with their parents. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheater, having recently effected a 
reconciliation, are once more beginning to 
look for trouble. The trouble is found and 
the children flee en masse to Boyne’s 
retreat in the Dolomites. Boyne, of course, 
falls rapidly in love with Judith, and his 
engagement with an eminently suitable 
widow goes by the board. For a long time 
the author seems to toy with the notion 
of letting virtue have its reward, but — 
well, you had better read the story your- 
self. 

Mrs. Wharton’s solution is a patched-up 
affair, naturally. Perhaps it is not fair to 
call it a solution. She merely tells her 
story, smiles a little sadly, and says it has 
been so nice to see us. The characters are 
all noticeably a little larger than life, and 
we cannot always quite believe in their 
reality; but the author has a dramatic 
effect to produce and we readily forgive 
her exaggerations. She is not a phrase- 
maker, but she hits a phrase occasionally 





NEW OXFORD BOOK 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
MEDICINE 


By CHar.Les SINGER 


An historical introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Medicine, with an Epilogue on the 
extension of the physician’s role in modern 
times. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


By SaMvuEL ELiot Morison 


“Ie will certainly stand for 


many years as the first complete 
and satisfactory treatment of 
United States history.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


“An admirable piece of work.” 
—New York Times. 


Two Volumes, boxed, cloth, $10.00 
Half Morocco, $25.00 


“, .. these pages pleasantly supply much 
that is essential to an adequate education. 
.++ London Times. 

“, . . This fascinating book is, however, 
something more than a history: It also em- 
bodies a philosophy, a theory of life... . ” 
Birmingham Post. 


By ALLEN W. SEABY 


A new series giving a com- 
plete survey of art history 
and principles in a popular 
and attractive form. Vol. I 
—General View of Art; Vol. 
Il—Art in Ancient Times. 
Profusely illustrated. Each 
Volume, $1.75 


J. S. BACH 
A BrocRaPHy 


“In a single volume it 
traverses the career of Bach 
with a comprehensiveness, a 
sense of proportion, a sym- 
metry of plan and clarity of 
exposition which are difficult 


With 143 illustrations. $3.00 


CINDERELLA'S 
GARDEN 


By W. MacNere Dixon 


“A book for the young of all 
ages. ‘Cinderella’s Garden’ stands 
the tests. The narrative sparkles. 
The story is compact and alive. 
The adventures of Alice will al- 
ways enjoy the primacy of time, 
but with them ‘Cinderella’s Garden’ 
must henceforth be associated.”— 
New York Times. 


Cloth, $2.00; Lambskin, $5.00 


LETTERS FROM A 
FLYING OFFICER 


By RotHesay STUART 
WorTLEY 


“A vivid account of the 
Flying Corps in action on the 
Western Front. It is a thrill- 
ing and inspiring epic of gal- 
lantry."—The Forum, 

$2.50 


THE WORLD TO 
PLAY WITH 
By AsHLEY DuKEs 


“By the author of a ‘Man 
with a_ Lot of Mischief.’ 
Here is a charming book by 
a charming man, and one that 
will be read with delight by 


to praise with measure.’’— 
Lawrence Gilman. $7.50 


MAKING THE FASCI6T 
STATE 


By HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


This volume gives the reader an oppor- 
tunity to see fascism projected against a 
variegated background of war, politics, 
economics, philosophy, religion, and art. It 
is a story of dramatic adaptations to a rap- 
idly changing environment. These themes 
are extensively illustrated by selections from 
fascist literature and documents from fascist 
history. 

Probable price, $5.00 


ENGLISHMEN, 
FRENCHMEN, 
SPANIARDS 


By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


The author, well known lecturer 
and contributor of articles to the 
Atlantic Monthly, etc., has taken 
the three countries which he knows 
best at first hand, and analyzed 
what he conceives to be the main 
psychological tendency represented 
by each. 

“ ,. . . an extraordinarily in- 
teresting book.”—London Times. 


$3.75 


Send for a copy of the Fall Announcement of New Oxford Books. 


every lover of the theatre.”"— 
ae penal Morning Post. $2.00 
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that outweighs a ton of sociological 
statistics. “‘. . . Once“more Boyne mar- 
velled at the incurable simplicity of the 
corrupt. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart,’ he 
thought, ‘for they have so many more 
things to talk about.’” 


East Is East 


Tue DraGon AND THE ForeIGn DeEvILs, 
by Johan Gunnar Andersson; Little, 
Brown, $4.00. 

Reviewed by Jean West Maury. 


MERICANS and Europeans alike 
A are fooled when they allow them- 
selves to think that China will ever 
supinely submit to foreign interference 
with her affairs. The war she is having is 
her own. It will continue until a leader 
proves himself strong enough to strike 
down all his rivals and unite the country, 
North and South and East and West, into 
one powerful nation. That leader will not 
be a white man, nor any Chinese who is 
under the influence and in the pay of a 
foreign people. 

This seems to be the opinion, almost the 
prophecy, of the Sinologist and scientist, 
Dr. Johan Gunnar Andersson of Sweden, 
as set forth in his highly illuminating and 
equally entertaining book. Dr. Andersson 
does not base his opinions on hearsay, nor 
piece them together from books. He has 
been in China almost continuously since 
1914. For eleven years he was counselor to 
the Chinese government for the organizing 
of geological research, his work taking him 
into all parts of the country and making it 
necessary for him to have dealings with all 
classes and conditions of Chinese. He 
knows the people of China from coolie to 
mandarin, from bandit-soldier to war- 
lord, from truculent student to polished 
diplomat. He looks at China with the 
cool, clear eye of the scientist, seeing her 
weaknesses and imperfections as well as 
her strength and beauty. He judges China 
with the warm heart of the humanitarian, 
which enables him always to put himself 
in the other fellow’s place, even though 
the other fellow be the much misunder- 
stood “heathen Chinee.” 

Fully to understand China’s attitude 
toward the outside world, Dr. Andersson 
says, one must keep in mind that for four 
thousand years the Chinese believed 
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themselves the one civilized nation on 
earth. Imagine, then, the confusion : of 
mind when, in the last century, they came 
in contact with what he is pleased to aall 
“the unconquerable machinery culture of 
the Europeans.” 

For a while it looked as if there might be 
white supremacy in China. Missionaries 
— many of whom Dr. Andersson insists 
have been splendid, God-fearing men and 
women — had already done something to 
build up respect for the character of the 
white man. Honest, steadfast, and faithful 
foreign officials, of whom there were 
several, helped the good work along, in 
spite of the handicap encountered in the 
frivolous lives of some of the pleasure- 
loving in the foreign quarters. White 
prestige was growing, slowly but surely, 
until the united front of the white people 
in China was broken by the call to war in 
1914, and the sons of Han awoke to the 
realization that white men as well as 
yellow made war upon one another. At 
length came the armistice, following which 
colored soldiers of the French army 
plundered German shops in the Legation 
Quarter and attacked artisans and even 
German governesses. Russian fugitives, 
too, have helped to lower the status of the 
white race in China. Dr. Andersson speaks 
highly of most of these fugitives, but the 
very fact that thousands of white men and 
women and children were half-starving in 
China, instead of being taken care of by 
Europe or America, gave the entire white 
race a black eye so far as China was 
concerned. 

Whatever the causes may be, there .is 
no doubt in this Sinologist’s mind that 
white prestige is still decidely on the wane 
in China. Travelers would see more of this 
if the Chinese were not the politest people 
on earth. “The Chinese are without 
comparison the foremost of all peoples in 
tact and politeness, in a gentlemanliness 
which is not an empty form but a noble 
national trait.” 

Every phase of Chinese life is touched 
upon in this book, and through the lines 
we read that China’s westernization is not 
even skin deep. In European clothes, cut 
and made by the best London tailor, .a 
highly educated and cultured Chinese can 
think in flawless English the thoughts of 
old, old China—and so thinking, be 
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THE HEART OF 
BURROUGHS’S 
JOURNALS 


Clara ‘Barrus 


Hitherto unpublished material 
about America’s greatest nat- 
uralist. $3.00 


ow 


TOILERS 
OF THE HILLS 


Uardis Fisher 


A novel of the soil, rich in sub- 
stance, racy in style. $2.50 


cow 


BLACK SADIE 
T. ‘Bowyer Campbell 


A negro novel, modern, ele- 
mental, compelling. $2.50 
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THE HOUNDS 
OF GOD 


Rafael Sabatini 


A glorious romance of the Span- 
ish Inquisition. 


coo 


COCK’S 
FEATHER 


Katharine Newlin 
Burt 


A modern love story against a 
typical American small-town 
background. $2.50 


ow 


AMERICAN 
GHOST STORIES 
C. Armitage Harper 


Washington Irving to Wilbur 
Daniel Steele. $2.50 


Just Published 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS 
OF COLONEL HOUSE 


Volume III: Into the World War 
Volume IV: The Ending of the War 


“To read the last volumes of the Colonel House 
is to live over again che great days . . . and to 
breathe once more the authentic atmosphere. 
It restores to human proportions the great 
figures, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Balfour and 
Foch . . . . At once invaluable and indispensa- 
ble.’”” — Frank H. Simonds. Arranged as a 
narrative by Charles Seymour. 


2 vols., illustrated. $10.00 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
1809-1858 


Albert J. ‘Beveridge 


“As a picture of the times I know no book 
equal to it... . It should be in every library 
and read by every American.’ — James Truslow 
Adams in the New York Sun. 


“Told as it certainly never has been told before 
and by a writer with especial fitness such as 
none other ever has had or ever can have here- 
after.’? — John T. Morse Jr. in the Boston Tran- 
script. 2 vols., illustrated. $12.50 
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A GOOD rowdy 
tale with no 
literary pretensions 
is SHow Girt, by 
J. P. McEvoy (Si- 
mon & Schuster, 
$2.00). With a 
breath-taking 
display of theatrical 
slang it races 
through the story of 
Dixie Dugan, star 
of the night clubs 
and tabloids, and 
Jimmy Doyle, ghost 
writer on a yellow 
journal, who cap- 
tured two rich “‘an- 
gels” and produced 
a musical comedy 
that flopped in At- 
lantic City and 
clicked on Broad- 





you enjoy urbanity 
for its own sake, 
you may like this 
book. It is smart, 
satirical, and so- 
phisticated — very. 
The humor is the 
superficial sort that 
comes of juggling 
words and _ ideas; 
there is none of the 
belly laughter of 
Show Girl. This 
Browser found it 
monotonous and 
would have been 
glad, at the end of 
the first ten pages, 
to admit that the 
author was just too 
clever and let it go 
at that. 





way. The book is —— books is like buying cantaloupes; we are N Tue Lire AND 
composed of a jum- compelled to throw many away before finding a TIMEs OF PETER 
ble of letters, tele- good one.—E. W. Howe. TUYVESANT 


grams, newspaper 

clippings, and snatches from the Con- 
gressional Record, which somehow tell a 
consecutive story. The narrative main- 
tains a breakneck pace throughout, hitting 
only the high spots and pausing nowhere 
to dally with description or psychology. 
The humor is broad, the satire sharp, and 
the effect of the whole as dazzling and 
improbable as Times Square on a Satur- 
day night. 


T’S not have any more Adam and 

Eve in modern dress. Mark Twain, 
we believe, started it, and John Erskine 
just about finished it. Now Philip Littell 
has done it again in Tuts Way Out 
(Coward, McCann, $2.50). He leads our 
ancestors through various stages of amor- 
ous trifling to the discovery of the Great 
Law of Nature, and leaves them raising 
Cain. The Great Law is old stuff and the 
author’s irreverence and audacity are not 
sufficient to make it appear new; but if 
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(Holt, $4.00), Hen- 
drik Willem van Loon confesses that 
little is known of “Stubborn Pete,” the 
only Dutchman identified with the his- 
tory of New Amsterdam who seemed to 
have the courage of some convictions 
concerning the integrity of the colony. 
We know that Peter lost a leg. Over in 
Jersey City is a statue minus the right 
leg; pictures on school walls in New York 
omit the left. If both are right then the 
old gentleman has literally not a leg to 
stand on, for which reason Mr. van Loon 
takes the trouble to inform us that not 
long ago Stuyvesant was disinterred from 
his resting place in St. Marks, and the 
moot point of the leg was settled. But 
alas, Mr. van Loon fails to tell us which 
leg. He tells, however, a great deal more, 
principally concerning Dutch policy, the 
northeast and northwest passages, the 
disobedience of Henry Hudson, the found- 
ing and fortunes of the colony on Man- 
hattan, and its somewhat ignominious 
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IN SELF- 4 

PORTRAITURE f 
Casanova wn 
Stendhal 
Tolstoy 

By STEFAN ZWEIG 


“An extraordinary romance of reality” 
—Romain Ro tianp 
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PURE... These three men have 
given us in its ulti- 
A Study of mate form the litera- 
b . / ture of  self-confes- 
0 scenity anc sion: Casanova retell- ' 
the Censor ing his lusty affairs A 
with the savour of an Hi 
By old roué; Stendhal Be 
MORRIS L. ERNST R A S P T J + I N unravelling the intri- i 
pr cate psychology of 


the heart; Tolstoy 
exalting his vigorous 
assions in spiritual 
ervor. Zweig, ac- 
knowledged on the 
Continent as a master 
of analytical biog- 
raphy, peers into the 
hearts of men and 
brings to his readers 
his own vivid picture 
of those fascinating 
depths. Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. 

$3.00 







WILLIAM SEAGLE 


The Holy Devil 
By RENE FULOP-MILLER 


The most mysterious figure of modern times is here 
set forth to the life. The New York Times calls this 
“‘our first really deep-going account of the develop- 
ment of that extraordinary man and divine.”’ It 
is the amazing and dramatic tale of the man who 
was at once “‘preacher and brawler, redeemer and de- 
bauchee,’” who changed the destinies of nations by 
the power of his eye. ‘Stimulating, uncanny and 
most informing.’’—THomas Mann. ‘‘Magnificent”’ 


Two lawyers have re- 
vealed the case against 
censorship by a sim- 
ple and lively state- 
ment of the facts— 
the ridiculous con- 
tradictions, the ap- 
palling absurdities, 
the follies of crusad- 
ers and vagaries of 
the courts. While its 
main emphasis is on 
literary censorship, 
this volume lifts the 









































































curtain on the whole ; : : 

aed hes lien —Kwnut Hamsun. With 92 illustrations. $5.00 A SON 
social system — and OF EARTH 
offers a hopeful By WILLIAM 
remedy. $3.00 ELLERY LEONARD 
“It seems to me that These collected poems 


everyone who has 
ever read a book, or 
written a book, or 
published a book, or 
sold a book will want 
to read this one.” 























form the poetic auto- 
biography of a lead- 
ing American poet, 
the author of Tuo 
Lives. It contains all 
of his important verse, 


A LITTLE LESS THAN GODS 


By FORD MADOX FORD 

























—Epwa Ferper Marshal Ney, Je Beau Sabreur, lives again in a and ee ‘oa 
se ; this glowing romance of Napoleonic days. ished, including 
A first rate contri- Thi se ks th Laat : ich . 
buti im is narrative marks the completion of a many sonnets with- 
ution to the analysis 






project which the author and Joseph Conrad 
originally planned together. The collabora- 
tion was interrupted by the war, but from the 
idea sprang Conrad's unfinished novel, 
““Suspense’’, and this tale of the demi-gods 
and of a romantic English youth who wor- 
shipped at the twin shrines of greatness and 
love. $2.50 


held from the pub- 
lished edition of Two 
Lives. $3.00. 


There are still a few 
copies of the limited, 
autographed edition of 
385 copies. $7.50 


of our civilization at 
one of its crucial 
ecm I read it with 
ascinated _—interest, 
with joy and yet with 
a kind of despair.” 
—Lupwic Lewi1sonn 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


The REAL 
PrabianNighis 





Complete and UNABRIDGED 


HEN the Mardrus-Mathers edition of the Ara- 


bian Nights appeared in England, the London 
Times said: 


“Burton cut out a great deal. The Mardrus version is 
very much fuller in detail.” 


NOW this great masterpiece has been printed m 
America from the revised manuscript of E. Powys 
Mathers. New plates have been made. New illustrations 
have been painted. Now, for the first time, those won- 
drous stories of ‘The Thousand and One Nights” are 
made available to American readers in all their original 
splendor. The fragmentary translations with which you 
are familiar — abridged, revised, expurgated, usually 
presented in a single volume — can give you little con- 
ception of the true nature of these exotic Oriental 
masterpieces. 


A great French artist, Dr. J. C. Mardrus, has given 
us a literal translation of the original Arabian text. 
Rendered into English by E. Powys Mathers; an accu- 
rate English version of every word in the original tales! 


A Sumptuous, First Edition 


A limited number of these sets have been printed for scholars 
and lovers of beautiful books. Less than 1,000 sets are available 
for all of America. Superbly printed on rag paper, in a binding 
designed by the illustrator, Roderick McRae. 


A De Luxe descriptive brochure printed in colors, giving full 
details will be sent free on request. Mail the coupon for your 
copy at once 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 2311 
45 West 45th Street New York City 
A A SS A A SS SS SS 


XINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 2311 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligation or cost to me, kindly forward your 


brochure printed in full colors, describing ““‘The REAL Arabian 
Nights.”’ 


Name .. 
Address . 
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end. It is an entertaining book, prin- 
cipally because Mr. van Loon, as usual, 
enjoys writing. Also, he has illustrated his 
story with his own pen, and it is quite 
clear that he thinks he has made a very 
good job of it. 


es How to Get Rip or a Woman, by 

Edward Anthony  (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.00), we have one of those monumental 
contributions to human wisdom which 
eventually finds its way into the ash can. 
For a while Mr. Anthony is quite amusing 
with his story of the man of fatal charm 
who disposes of his feminine admirers by 
having them walk out on him. This 
Browser knows his counterpart and so do 
you, but neither of us chooses his com- 
pany for long at a stretch. So his adven- 
tures begin to look very much alike after a 
while, and we lay the book down intending 
to finish it sometime. 


METHING has happened to the 

world since the Middle Ages and 
robbed it of one of its best performances. 
There were once great heroes who rode 
rough-shod over everybody and carved 
kingdoms for themselves, which collapsed 
gloriously with the death of their owners 
and went back to the chaos of raw material 
for others. Nowadays the competition is 
too keen or men are of smaller stature, or 
else world conquerors have all become 
traction and water-power magnates. But 
of the old breed Tamerlane or Timur the 
Lame was the last and greatest. His story 
is told in TAMERLANE by Harold Lamb 
(McBride, $4.00), which is first-class 
entertainment for a cold evening by a safe 
and quiet fireside. The author knows what 
he is talking about, and strings facts, 
anecdotes, and legends together to form a 
fairly complete picture of the man who 
came out of the blank spot on the map, 
which most of us know nothing about, and 
spread a Tartar empire across Asia and 
deep into India and Europe. 


N Tue Seicneurs or La SauLaye 
I (Macmillan, $2.50), Johnston Abbott 
takes us back to the days when it was a 
long way from Montreal to Quebec, when 
Canada was called “‘New France,” and 
when most of it was given over to trackless 
forests and uncertain Indians. It is a 
rather ordinary sort of romance with 
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FRANZ 


SCHUBERT 
The Man and His Circle 


UNDERSTAND- 
ING SPAIN 
By Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper 


LORD READING 
By 
C. J. C. Street 


The story of the inter- 
esting and varied career 
of.Rufus Isaacs—later 
Lord Reading—as barris- 
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Author of “Understanding 
Italy,” “The Brazilians,” ete. 

















B N FI ter, member of Parlia- 
A fine, first-hand study ry Lvewman Flower ment, Lord Chief Justice 
and interpretation of Author. of and Viceroy to India. 


Quick-witted, with a fa- 
cility for elucidating the 
truth, an easy eloquence, 
and above all an unusual 
share of humanity and 
fairness, this man stands 
out as a brilliant figure 
in English affairs. At the 
outbreak of the war, he 
turned his attention to 
building up a system of 
national finance upon the 
ruins of international 
catastrophe—negotiating 
a successful loan with 


the United States. $3.00 


present-day Spain—the 
characteristics of her 
people; her melancholy 
and historic beauty; her 
natural resources, her 
press and her politics; 
her play life and her home 
life; her rural life, the 
tendencies of her cities, 
etc. The author has trav- 
elled widely, trying to 
bring to his sympathetic 
studies of foreign coun- 
tries what Confucius 
called mutual hospitality. 

$2.50 


“George Frederick Handel” 
“Sir Arthur Sullivan,” ete. 



















The centenary of Schubert’s 
death this month makes par- 
ticularly timely this authori- 
tative, intimate life-story of 
the great Austrian composer. 
As a result of two years’ in- 
tensive research on the Con- 
tinent, the book presents an 
invaluable mass of new letters 
—including the greatest find 
of all, the “Luib” correspon- 
dence, until now kept secret 
by the government—many 
new private diaries of 
Schubert’s friends, ete. It is 
certain toremain the standard 
work in English for many 
years. Notably illustrated 
from photographs. $5.00 





























































Best-Selling 





Best-Selling 









Novels— Novels— 
The Strange Case of 
BROOK EVANS MISS BEAU IDEAL 
By Susan Glaspell ANNIE SPRAGG By P. C. Wren 
een to By Louis Bromfield Author of “Beau Geste,” etc. 





Author of "A Good Woman,” etc. 
The story— frank, tender, beau- A brilliant and amazing novel Another splendid tale of the 
tiful—of a great love. “A | _, sebine inte the twi : French Foreign Legion. “The 
terpiece. It stands, fresh P a wey) | best of the three...Will have 
— es. ees ESS, | teries of love and religion and W Vins : 
and pungent, on its merits.” | the confusion between them. ren fans standing on their 









—N. Y. Times. “His b ” toes.”— W, Orton Tewson over 
5th printing. $2.50 <a mem _ oa WJZ. $2.00 H 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


“Like viewing the universe 
from a hilltop.”’ — Toledo 
Times. 


**Done with skill, taste and 
ability.”” — Chicago Trib- 
une. 


**More dramatic than 
drama, more interesting 
than fiction.’’ — Birming- 
ham News. 


“A university in itself.’’ — 
Pittsburgh Sun- Telegraph. 
“The ONE book to read 
and know.”’ — Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 








HISTORY 
SCIENCE 





700 pages. 
Octavo. 
Large Type. 
Handsomely 
Bound. 
Illustrations, 
ete. 


A Background that 
Will Broaden 
Any Mind 


N OW you can have at your command what man has learned in the 
4 six greatest branches of human knowledge and culture. Six great 
romantic outlines, six comprehe nsive sections — compressed into 
one 700-page volume — will bring you the thrilling story of the 
world’s History down to date — the stirring march and trends of 
RELIGION — the thought and wisdom of man’s PHILOSOPHY — the 
intriguing beauty of the Arts — the all embracing survey of every 
branch of SCIENCE and a complete panorama of the world’s 
LITERATURE from the first Neolithic scribblings to the work of 
modern authors of all nations. 


A Liberal Education — in a Single Volume 


Pr HE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 
is the ONE book, the only book, that gives you the fascina ating story 
of what man has learned and accomplished from the world’s birth in 
a flare of meteoric splendor up to the arrival of radio, aviation and 
television. Here is the whole story —all of it — Science, Art, 
Literature, History, Philosophy and Religion — in one large beauti 
ful volume that you can actually BORROW for a week at our 
expense. 


Send No Money — BORROW It at Our Expense 


Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will bring you prepaid, 

copy of THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Cleme’ nt 
Wood. Examine it. See for yourself how fascinating is the story of 
knowledge. Read it freely for a week. See how much you have missed 
in the realms of things you OUGHT TO KNOW. If you are not 
completely satisfied, send the book back within seven days. Other- 
wise, keep it as your very own and remit the astoundingly low price 
of only $1.50 and two dollars a month for two months thereafter. 


But don't decide now. See this all-absorbing work first. You can do 
that at our expense. Send no money. Just clip and mail the coupon. 
lo it before the present edition is exhausted. Fill in the coupon and 
= it in the mails at once. Do it now. Lewts CopELAND Company, 

Jept. 20, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RELIGION 
PHILOSOPHY 





Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today 
ee 


Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 20, 
i 119 West 57th St., New York City. 


h Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE 
by ¢ lement Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound 
p Within 7 days I will either return the book or remit $1.50 as first 
payment and then $2.00 per month for two months, a total of $5.50. 


EN Ee nn tas cain ee bad eS ee TeTrrT TT TTT rr 
($5.00 for complete payment within 7 day s) 
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| familiar figures in an unfamiliar dress. 
| There is the poor but honest young hero, 
the high-spirited, wealthy, and beautiful 
heroine whom he worships hopelessly from 
afar, the villain who dies like a gentleman 
in battle and so saves the hero from the 
embarrassing necessity of killing him, and 
a lost heir who must be found if every- 
body is to live happily ever after. At last 
there is the hero cleared of suspicion, the 
heroine repentant of her unkindness, and 
a final clinch over a rose bush. It’s a 
pleasant picture of an overlooked period, 
but the story will do only for nice old 
ladies and good little girls and boys, and 
even they may find it a little short of salt 
and pepper. 


T HIS Browser recommends Tue Bish- 
op’s Wire, by Robert Nathan 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00), for its irony, its 
humor, its sympathetic understanding of 
men and women, and its beautiful writing. 
It’s a lot to find in one book, but it’s all 
here. Also you have a most unusual 
triangle — a self-satisfied bishop, his heart- 
hungry wife, and the angel Michael, come 
down in answer to a careless episcopal 
prayer to serve as archdeacon to the bishop 
and fall in love with his wife. As accom- 
paniment to this loaded situation there 
is a delicate picture of children at play 
and the beauty of the childhood world. 
It is a short book, which is as it should be. 
Its mood cannot be held for long. You 
will read it in an hour, muse upon it for 
several, and remember it for a long time. 





LD Anthony Comstock would have 
had a merry time chasing down the 
author of HEAVENLY Discourses (Macy- 
Masius, $2.00). One can imagine him 
licking his lips at the prospect of branding 
these satiric dialogues as impious and 
immortal. The tables have been turned, 
however, and in the heaven which Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood creates, Anthony is 
miserably ill at ease. The places near the 
throne are occupied by Voltaire, Rabelais, 
Mark Twain, and other glorious doubters 
who enjoy the intimate confidence of God. 
Obviously no spot for a self-respecting 
Puritan. Mr. Wood’s heaven is, in fact, 
a notably liberal one. Souls wander in at 
random — Billy Sunday, Charles Evans 
Hughes, or “T. R.” — and join, if they 
can and will, in the salty discussion of 
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at’s just plain common- 


sense to belong to the 
Book-or-THE-MontH CLUB 


—since it costs you nothing and 
you receive so many advantages 


VER 85,000 of the most perspi- 
cacious book-readers in the 
country belong to this organization. 
Cabinet members, senators and con- 
gressmen, governors of many states, 
the most prominent physicians, 
lawyers, ministers, educators, active- 
minded people in thousands of com- 
munities—that is, by and large, the 
type of judicious person that uses 
this service. : 


The common-sense of it appeals 
to them; and it will appeal to you. 
There are no fees, no dues, no 
charges of any kind. A group of five 
reliable critics cull out for you the 
most important books from the 8000 
or more published during the year. 
You receive advance reports about 
these books—reports you can know 
are unbiassed and authoritative. You 
are thus kept completely informed 
about all the important new books. 
Those you decide you want, you get 


without fail; for the system provides ab- 
solute insurance against missing the 
books you are anxious to read, which 
now happens so frequently. 


Moreover, the money you spend on 
books is always satisfactorily spent, 
for the Club holds itself responsible 
for books recommended by its Com- 
mittee; any book you take, upon the 
advice of these judges, you may 
return within one month if you are 
disappointed with it. And all these 
unique conveniences—to repeat—cost 
you nothing’ You pay only for the 
books you keep, and the price is the 
same as if you got them from the 
publisher himself by mail! 


Find out in detail how this service 
operates; it is working smoothly and 
satisfactorily for over 85,000 people 
of the same type as yourself. Mail the 
coupon below for full information. 
It will not obligate you in any way. 


15-L 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet 
outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 


¢-) 
> 
Club operates. This request involves me in 


‘tae ig no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Henry Seidel Canby Hey wood Dorothy Christopher William Allen Nincae 
Chairman Broun Canfield Morley White 


Tue Serectinc Committee or THE Boox-or-tTHE-Montu Cius 


City 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


Save Your Eyes’ 


Prof. E, L. Eaton, University of Wis., says: 

“It is a joy to read a book of any size resting easi- 
ly in a rocking chair. Thousands will now have 
a new joy reading while resting.” 


Insures 
Correct 
Posture 















Atlast a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by the Invention of this 
Great Necessity—Dr. Farrington’s Portable 


Reading Table for the Lap 


Conserves de Prolongs the 


LIFE OF YOUR EYES 


Here is the helper you have always needed, It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy == permits concen- 
tration with real relaxation and absolute comfort,The 
Farrington supports books, magazines, reading mat- 
ter,typewriter,writing materials,etc.,atjust theright 
angie to insure correct vision, regardlessof position, 
SIT RIGHT — READ RIGHT 
—FEEL RIGHT 
Think what this means! 


Comfort, 
enjoyment,greater mentaland phy- 
sical energies. Greater facility for 


m ics of reqding of writing. 
Genuine relaxation. Farring- 
ton allows you to assume & com- 


fortable aa when reading, 
writing, etc 


Students Delight i ts Use 


and Children 
soit HAVE’. A FARRINGTON 


You cannot afford to go longer without this re- 
markable device for the conservation of your vital 
forces. It will help everyone who reads, writ<s 
or works, It is indespensable to invalide, 
sick folks and shut-ins, 


Nature DemandsIts Use 
yestrain 





(us 





You couldn't buy amore practical udents’ cae i 
ee Sn reas Ff Natural Finieh ee “8:38 
Gees than 44 ozs.) handy,durabie, . Walnut *- oS 
portable, collapsible and instant- 3+ Rahogany ih = 7.50 
ly adjustable to any position.Size 3* mM - 3:28 
12x18 inches, folds to one inch. Genuine Mahogany le 
Should last a lifetime. State Style Desired 
















< PREPAID IN U.S. A. If you wish tabi nipped with 
special detachabie iegs,as shuwn,udd $1 toabove price, 


7 SEND NOW F232" 
Se 
F/ lighted with the Farrington. 
f/ Yourmoney back after 5 days 
trial, if you are not satisfied. 
Personal 


check accepted or 
sent C. O. D. if desired. 


THE FARRINGTON 

~ COMPANY 

21 W. Elm 

; [apt F-5 
Chicago, | 

Illinois 
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human foibles which is perpetually to be 
heard. Some, however, miss the conversa- 
tion, for bigots like Anthony are apt to 
be fumigated or dropped down into the 
African Medicine Man’s heaven. It is all 
tremendously good fun, yet Mr. Wood is 


‘never really the iconoclast and _ the 


mocker. With the ardor of a true satirist 
he pillories intolerance, especially as it is 
currently practised in the United States, 
and his witty dialogues get under the skin 
as more serious preaching might fail to do. 
He is contemptuous of shams but reverent 
toward the genuine things of the spirit. 
It is not for nothing that his mouthpieces 
are so often the great humanitarians. 


is Over twenty years since H. G. 
Wells wrote his story of the war in the 
air which brought civilization crashing to 
a quick and complete ruin. His prophecy 
was based on the realization that modern 
warfare can win territory but not hold it, 
and that our talents for scientific destruc- 
tion are in danger of getting out of hand. 
If this was obvious a generation ago, it is 
even more certain to-day, which gives 
plausibility to Lest ye Dir, by Cecily 
Hamilton (Scribner’s, $2.00). Miss Hamil- 
ton saw enough of the last war to account 
for her dread of the next one, in which she 
foresees “‘displacement of population” 
as a weapon that will end civilization. 
She even drops a broad hint that this has 
happened before; that “eating of the tree 
of knowledge” refers to another prehis- 
toric time when man had learned too 
much for his own safety and paid the 
penalty in death. But the last war taught 
us another lesson which discounts her 
pessimism. The recuperative powers of 
the race have been proved no less amazing 
than its aptitude for destruction. Her book 
is a solemn warning, but it does not justify 
hysterics. 





HERE are books which, having read, 
jk we close softly with a reluctant sigh; 
others that we clap to briskly or thump 
shut with a strong impulse to fling them 
to the floor; but some few are no sooner 
closed than we have them open again. 
Of such is Mary Austin’s — THe Cui.- 
DREN SING IN THE Far West (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.00). Its verses were written 
for Western children, but they will appeal 
to all children, and to many more besides 
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Don’t V ote-uniii you've read 


The NOVEMBER 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Is HOOVER “Human”? 
Although his name is a household 
word, Hoover’s real personality is 
almost unknown. He avoids the spot- 
light; dodges interviewers; even bought 
and destroyed the plates of a book 
that made him “too romantic.” Yet 
when Hoover’s shell of reserve is once 
cracked, he is a delightful companion, 
a fascinating conversationalist. RAY 
T. TUCKER, the veteran Washington 
journalist, reveals this little-known 
side in Is Hoover Human? in the 
NOVEMBER NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


Has TAMMANY Reformed? 
Is the “NEW Tammany” merely the 
old grafting organization with its com- 
pany manners on? Did Al Smith com- 
i the ane to clean house? 

UIS SEIBOLD, famous political 
writer, tells some astonishing facts 
about the relation of Tammany to 
Smith in The Morals of Tammany, 
in The NOVEMBER NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


What IS the REAL Issue? 
“Prohibition”? ‘‘Personal Freedom?” 
Or are these names mere symbols for a 
larger issue, whichisas yet not realized 
giearly brs he mass ofvoters? 
STRUTHERS BURT discusses what 
he calls, ‘‘mankind’s most ancient bat- 
tle’? in The One Great Issue in The 
NOVEMBER NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


Is FOOTBALL Worth 
$1,000,000? 
In the face of rampant “‘profession- 
alism’”’ in college teams, most thinki 
men would admit that football is over- 
emphasized. ‘“‘No!”” says SAMUEL 
GRAFTON, and gives some cogent 
and little known reasons in A Million 


Dollars for Football! in The NO- 
VEMBER NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


Is MUSSOLINI Hiding 
a Dagger? 

When rapidly increasing populations 
like those of ITALY and JAPAN in- 
habit limited territories, the world has 
a right to ask what they mean by 
“Imperialism”. Italy’s answer has 
been given by COUNT CARLO 
SFORZA, one of her foremost diplo- 
mats, in Italy and the-Peace of 
Europe, in The NOVEMBER 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Will WOMEN Control 


POLITICS? 

What will happen in this election if 
the 14,000,000 eligible women all vote? 
Is Hoover “the women’s candidate?’’ 
Are all women “‘drys”’? Read EUNICE 
FULLER BARNARD’'S striking rev- 
elations in Madame Arrives in 
Politics,inTheNOVEMBERNORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Do COLLEGE BOYS Learn 
More from “Frats” than 
from “Profs?” 

Are the extra-curricular activities of 
colleges (in which the Greek letter 
fraternities always lead) really a better 
school for “practical” life than the 
preparation the course itself provides? 
Read what MAX McCONN thinks in 
Tired Business Men of the Campus, 
in The NOVEMBER NORTH 

AMERICAN REVIEW. 

What is the REAL GENE TUNNEY Like? 

Will the AIR Solve Traffic Problems? 

Do NICE WOMEN Support SMUTTY 
BOOKS? 

Do DIET FADS Make DYSPEPTICS? 

What Should a TRIP TO EUROPE Teach? 
etc., etc., etc. 


Get it at Your Newsstand—NOW! 
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REVIEW, 


Always Gives “The News 
Behind the News” 


) the words of the NEW YORK 
EVENING POST, editorially 
speaking, THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW “has enlarged and vitalized 
itself.” In its mew character, THE 
REVIEW will penetrate even farther 
“‘behind the scenes” of politics, diplo- 
macy, commerce, education, and every 
other department of national activity 
will print its findings without 
reservations or fear. If you want to 
know the causes behind the effects 
chronicled in the daily press, we pre- 
dict that you will continue to buy (and 
subscribe for) 4 
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TIME 


_ TRAINING 
- " that leads to 


BIGGER PAY 


Do you want a better position and ahighersalary? Y: 

have theseif poe can dothe work. LaSalle capers willel show 

you how, guide you step by step to success and help solve 

our personal business lems through the time-saving 

Salle Problem Met Our salary-increasing plan en- 

ables you to prepare during your spare arahours wit! — inter- 

ference with your present duties. Simply mark on th 

the field in which you desire success, and we will mail 

valuable book describing the opportunities in that fi 

, aah Kt an outline of our s increasing plan. ‘also 

obliga Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ There <3 no cost or 
Ween Find out how the sa: increa. tarts 
verage men and women on the high road to success and 

financial independence. Check and mail the coupon NOW. 


—-——=——Find Yourself Through LaSalle —— — 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 





Dept. 1196-R 

Tell me about your salary-increasing 

for my advancement in a business 1d 

checked. id also cop: n Years 

Promotion in ( One,”’ all without obligation. 

OBusiness Management OPerson- 

O Modern Salesmanship nel Man- 

OHigher Accountancy 

OTraffic Management ORxpert 

O Railway Station one 
anagement o 

DLaw—Degree of LL.B, Business English 

eee tons OCommercial Spanish 


OEffective Speaking 
Olndustrial Management Coaching 
OBanking and Finance ein 


O Modern Business 
ee o Corre- OTelegraph 


OModern Foremanship 





Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at moderate 
cost, both the quaint old books and the extraor- 
dinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, un- 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely by 
themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writ- 
ing for information on lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. L-4 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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where. Just the plan you have always wanted. Wri 
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—to all who love che foamy sea coast, 
high Sierras, and wide deserts of the 
Lands of the Sun, aad to all who value 
freshness and simplicity. They are run- 
ning, singing verses, and, as one expects 
of Mary Austin, they view the land with 
serenity, reverence, delight, and a deep, 
penetrating tenderness. In them the 
sandhill crane stalks, furry creatures 
scuttle, Glitterskin coils, winds blow, 
the poppies blossom, Indians sing, and 
the outdoor saints watch over garden and 
harvest. Both wise and happy are those 
who prepare for the future with Mrs. 
Austin’s vision, and they will be glad 
as we are that she has opened the western 
door and let in the ploughing winds. 


GLANCE over Livinc IN THE 
pen TwentietH Century, by Har 
Elmer Barnes (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50), 
arouses wonder and admiration that one 
small head should carry all he knows. 
Further, it makes this business of living 
in the twentieth century a rather serious 
matter. The last hundred years have 
overwhelmed the world with new science, 
industrial practice, material culture, and 
social, economic, and political theory, 
and if you don’t believe it you may find 
the evidence in this single volume. It is 
a sort of digest of the next edition of the 
encyclopedia; a curriculum of the new 
knowledge; a cross-section of what it 
means to be up-to-date. One part of the 
book discusses “The Intellectual Cock- 
sureness of the Last Generation.”’ Would 
it be heresy to suggest that there should 
be another to pay the same compliment 
to the present? 


ITERARY speculators might pru- 
3 dently place their bets on a young 
Englishman named H. E. Bates, whose 
volume of short stories— Day’s Enp 
(Viking, $2.00) — has the same quality 
of fastidious beauty which distinguished 
his novel, The Two Sisters. It is only fair 
to give warning, however, that this book 
is not for the devotees of hard-paced ac- 
tion and elaborate plots. Mr. Bates, like 
Katherine Mansfield, builds his tales 
with careful artistry around a trifling 
incident, a moment of fleeting, scarcely 
communicable emotion. Society interests 
him little. His characters are, for the most 
part, lonely, simple people who inhabit a 
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You Can Still SaveMoney | 


if You Join the Guild NOW! 


Membership is FREE! 


EARLY 60,000 men and women now 

enjoy free membership in The Literary 
Guild. They subscribed for twelve of the 
year’s best books in advance of publication 
for a single fee, a great deal less than the 
total retail value of the books they receive. 
Now the price is going up! Circumstances 
beyond the control of the Guild executives 
have made a price advance necessary. 

For a limited time only you can subscribe at 
the old rate and assure yourself Guild books 
for a year at the same amazingly low price. 

You know how the Guild plan works — 
how Carl Van Doren and the Editorial 
Board choose one book each month from 
publisher’s manuscripts before publication — 
and how that book is issued in a special 
binding and special edition for Guild mem- 
bers only. You receive your copy of each 
book, postpaid, on the same date that the 
trade edition is distributed to the stores. 

The beauty of Guild books has continued 
to amaze members and non-members alike. 
No economy is exercised in their production. 
The best paper and binding materials are 
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always used, specially chosen types and 
artistically designed covers and title pages 
are features of the Guild editions. BiLack Magsesry. 
one of the most popular Guild books issued, was illus- 
trated throughout with three-color, full-page pictures 
and other decorations by Mahlon Blaine. 


The Price Goes Up January First 

Both Traper Horn and that famous old ad- 
venturer’s second book, HAROLD THE WEBBED have 
been Guild selections. Waldemar Bonsels’ AN 
INDIAN JoURNEY was the Guild book for July. 
These are books you want; books you will read 
whether you are a member of the Guild or not. 
Join the Guild at once and realize a considerable 
saving on twelve chosen books a year and an addi- 
tional saving of $3.00 if you join before January 
first. Get full information now before the price is 
advanced. 
THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue Dept. 54, F, New York, N. Y. 
ane ke ee 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 54, F, New York, N. Y. 


Send mea copy of WinGs and tell me how to become a 
member of the Literary Guild before the price goes up. 


Name.... 


Address . 
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D° you dream of practicing LAW 
before the bar? Or do you seek 
legal training because it fits you for 
the richest prizes , = the Sustness 
world? In oither eane borrow a se 
— pa N LAW and PRACTICE 
and see how you may your 
way, quickly, at home in your 
time, to the ‘uifillment of your ambitions! 
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12 LARGE 
VOLUMES 


Compiled by over 6 
brilliant professors An 
authorities of every 
branch of legal prac- 
ice. Handsomely 
ound in law uckram. 







American Technical Society, 
pt. L-8197, Srenel 6 Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Dorrow 5 duys FREE the famous 
LTTBRARY OF AueMiCAN LAW AND PRAC- 
TICE ”’—12 ‘ae luxe volumes, 
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Write today Soar Free book, It tells you how alaw 
training will shorten your road to success. It also 
carries a vital and inspiring message to every ambi- 
tious man. Findout about the opportunities that await 
the law trained man. Find out how you can learn law 
right in your own home. No obligations. The book is 

FREE. Write today. 

American Correspondence School of Law 

3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1168 Chicago, Illinois 
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countryside which he describes with 
exquisite freshness. Birth and death are 
frequently his themes, and the troubled 
restlessness of youth. He dwells overmuch 
on a note of mild frustration, but he gives 
promise of some day being able to write 
richer and more solid stuff. Even at 
present no epicure can afford to miss his 
work, 


Wee statistics one may prove any- 
thing, and Wortp Drirt, by Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross (Century, $2.00), 
does so in its first chapter, which is 
devoted to the question of whether the 
world grows better or worse. Increase in 
the expectation of life, decrease in the 
death rate, and related tables of figures 
lead him to think pretty well of the world, 
though there are other statistics relating 
to increase of crime and insanity which 
might discount his conclusions. In further 
essays he works more mathematical 
magic with race suicide, capitalism, and 
illiteracy, and then wanders off to India 
to tell John Bull just what sort of a 
landlord he has turned out to be. Some 
observations on militarism, the menace 
of the films, and the education of children 
complete a book which is as homogeneous 
as the contents of a small boy’s pocket. 
We are informed that this book is to 
answer the question “What is the world 
coming to?” But while it is all very 
interesting, we still don’t know. 


GAY, roving tale of adventure among 
A the stings and dangers of life, set in 
a very small English village, is NETTLE 
Harvest, by Sylvia Denys Hooke (Dou- 
bleday, Doran, $2.00). Its heroine — 
a prim London spinster, whose forty- 
fourth birthday brings her a first belated 
touch of youthful wanderlust — comes 
into the life of a group of people whose 
very intensity of passion, loyalty, cour- 
age, and mystic happiness terrifies ne 
Patiently as she tries to understand, i 

always eludes her. Kindly and aes 
pathetic and absurd, her greatest virtue is 
her attempt to rationalize this nettle 
patch of cross purposes. She grows to 
feel that her coming to Hobdingle was 
part of the Divine Purpose, and is about 
to pluck a nettle of her own; but since she 
has never learned to assist Providence, 
she returns, grateful and breathless, to 
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he you bit 


groping for words 


to fit your thoughts ? 


TRANGE, isn't it, with all the marvel- 

ous wealth of our English language 
that you should find yourself groping 
blindly for the answers to such word 
questions as those above. 

Strange, with a language so full of 
expressive words, that it should be so 
difficult to find the ones that express your 
thoughts clearly. 

With more than 150 words describing 
various shades of beauty, or over 400 
words denoting various degrees of good- 
ness, for instance, why should it be so 
hard to find the best one for your purpose? 

Yet it is not strange either, when you 
consider that dictionaries are arranged on 
the assumption that you know all of the 
more than 200,000 words in the language 
and seek merely their definitions — that all 
attempts to make the language available 
stopped with merely listing the words by 
ideas, and then not always in alphabetical 
order. 

No wonder the average working vocab- 
ulary is less than 2500 words — that you 
find it so difficult to express your thoughts 
and your most powerful ideas become 
mere vague impressions in the minds of 
your listeners or readers. 

But now comes a new book which revo- 
lutionizes word helps — a book which 
finds the words for you, and at the same 
time defines them. Now you can have at 
your very fingertips the definite, living 
words that fit your thoughts and leave no 
doubt as to your meaning. 

The illimitable wealth of words from 
which the ablest writers and speakers 
draw — the whole living language — be- 
comes your working vocabulary through 
the remarkable invention and eighteen 
years of untiring effort by a master of 
words, which gives you March’s Thesau- 
rus Dictionary. 


It places the whole living lan- 
guage at your instant command 


No matter what thought you wish to 
express, or which particular shade of 
meaning you desire, March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary gives you the word instantly. 

No hunting through hundreds of words 
and definitions — just a flip of the pages 
and your word is before you, grouped with 
its related words under the part of speech 
to which it belongs and defined so that you 
know you are using it correctly. In adjoin- 
ing columns are its antonyms — enabling 
you to develop versatility of style. 

Foreign words and idioms are also 
arranged so that you can find the words 
to fit your ideas immediately. 


‘‘What word conveys the exact shade of 
meaning I desire?’’ 


“Is there a better word than the one I 
am using?’’ 
‘*What is that word I have 
forgotten?”’ 
**Is there a word in the language 
which expresses my 
thought clearly?”’ 
**How can I avoid this 
constant repetition?”’ 


The New Amplified Edition 


contains all that has made March’s The- 
saurus Dictionary “Unmistakably the 
greatest single-volume reference work in 
the world” (Writer's Monthly) plus the 
newer words, including those which arose 
out of the World War and the progress of 
the arts, etc., and a listing of al/ the im- 
portant words and definitions of the lead- 
ing arts and sciences. 

In addition it contains hundreds of 
usually hard-to-find facts which you need 
daily; chapters which are complete, con- 
cise textbooks on English, composition, 
word building, Biblical references, geo- 
graphic and historic facts, lists of the fa- 
mous characters of literature, American 
Sobriquet, etc., which increase its value 
to you beyond computation. 

A veritable Treasure House of Words 
and Knowledge! No wonder the leading 
magazines are saying of it: 


““—. cannot be too highly praised.” 
- Forum. 


“4 real treasure chest of ‘English unde- 
filed.’ We commend it unreservedly.”” 
— Review of Reviews. 


“will be of constant use on the writing 
desk.” — American Mercury. 


— “leads the mind to associations wholly 
unexpected and defines them with shades of 
meaning so that exactness and fluency are 
obtained.” — Harper's. 


— “supplies just the right word you need 
for each shade of meaning.” 
— World’s Work. 


Examine it in your own home — 
at our risk 


Let us send you this remarkable volume 
that you may judge it in your own . 
We want you to examine it at your leisure 
— to try it for ten days at our risk. We Fon eee COMPANY 
want you to see what complete mastery of Dept. F-11 . Al 
the English language its 1462 pages 1334 Gherry Street, 
give you. It is bound in handsome f Philadelphia, Pa. 
buckram — a worthy addition to any 
library — 7%" x 104%" x 2%", an c b a 

7 : anada) a copy of the new Amplified 
surprisingly handy because of the 4 Beene, he 
thin, light-weight opaque paper J ,1 will pay the postman $3.00 plus 12c C. 
used. D. fee, and if I keep the book will pay you 

Just send in the coupon. If you $2.00 per month for three months. Canada, 
do not find that it completely duty extra; Foreign, $10.00 cash with order. 
answers the word problems / If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will re- 
which confront you, you have turn it in good condition within 10 days and you 
but to return it and it has are to refund my $3.12. 
not cost you a cent. 


SO eSateness 


/ Please send me (postpaid in U. S. and 


Address 
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The Fifteen Finest 


NOVELS 


and 


SHORT STORIES 


William Lyon Phelps 
Edward J. O’ Brien 
Arthur Symons 


CWT © 


In 1923 THe Forum pub- 
lished William Lyon 
Phelps’ selection of the 
fifteen finest novels of all 
time. The widespread in- 
terest created by Professor 
Phelps’ article led to the 
later publication of a se- 
lection by Arthur Symons, 
dean of English critics. 
Edward J. O’Brien, of 
“Best Short Stories”’ fame, 
is the authority for the fif- 
teen finest short stories 
selected without regard to 
age or language. 


These three widely dis- 
cussed articles are reprinted 
for the first time in one con- 
venient and attractive 
pamphlet. 


The regular price of this 
combined reprint is 50c a 
copy. To teachers of Eng- 
lish, students, and clubs we 
shall be glad to make a re- 
duced rate on orders for 25 
copies or more. 


CWT od 
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her own snug niche. And how refreshing 
the missionary tea was after her excursion! 
The book goes swiftly, in spite of being 
clogged with detail at the start, and the 
characters, including three delightful chil- 
dren, live and move in a fresh summery 
atmosphere. 


H EREAFTER, when a _ gentleman 

gulps the imaginary last drops of his 
demi-tasse and rises timorously to pro- 
claim, ““Unaccustomed as I am to public 
speaking —” he will get no farther. For 
this Browser will cut him short and sol- 
emnly present him with How To Ta kx, 
by John Mantle Clapp and Edwin A. 
Kane (Ronald Press, $5.00). In it he will 
find specific information on how to 
deliver an acceptance speech, sermon, 
travelogue, Chautauqua lecture, anecdote, 
quip, or “Captain, My Captain.” There 
are chapters on “Speech in Business 
Life,” “Conferences,” “The Club Rela- 
tionship,” “‘Social Conversation,” “ Pub- 
lic Functions,” and almost every occasion 
on which a few words are in order. He will 
be told how to stand, how to fix his 
audience with a compelling eye, where to 
place his hands, how to breathe, and when 
to come up for air. And most important of 
all, when to stop. We feel that this point 
cannot be overemphasized. The radio has 
wafted to our ears the voices of many who 
might have profited by this book. 


nN NYONE who is a sentimentalist and 
fe@S a lover of the grotesqueries of 
Charles Dickens will be happier if he 
avoids C. E. Bechhofer Roberts’ novel 
Tuts Sipe Iporatry (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.50), which is based on the life of the 
Victorian author. Although the first few 
chapters present a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the child Charles, of the bombastic 
father and the incoherent mother, the 
greater portion of the book seems to veer 
from the sympathetic portrayal to analytic 
probing, with the effect on the reader of 
preparing the body — or should one say, 
the mind — for the psychoanalysts and 
the psychiatrists. One can almost sense 
their gloating discovery of another 
“mother complex.” In the characters, the 
family of Dickens, one finds the proto- 
types of Micawber, of Jingle, and of 
others — but it takes no subtlety to find 
them. 
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Ac: the publication this year of The 


Great American Bandwagon, a large 
and slightly abashed public recognized 
that CHarLEs MErzis a connoisseur of our 
native follies. Politics, however, is his 
especial field. Since leaving Yale in 1915, 
he has had rich opportunities to ob- 
serve the antics of the professional 
vote-getters. For several years he was 
the Washington correspondent of the New 
Republic and in 1924, after 
a taste of journalism in 
foreign parts, he joined 
the editorial staff of the 
New York World. Com- 
menting on the heavy vote 
predicted for this year, Mr. 
Merz says, “People go to 
the polls when they are 
given something worth vot- 
ing for.” We shall allow 
the campaign managers to 
interpret as they please. 


A CCORDING to the 
somewhat staccato 
telegram which we received, 
Lesti—E Gorpon BARNARD 
is a Canadian who has spent 
most of his life in Montreal. 
At the age of eleven he sold 
his first short story for two 
dollars and has, he says, 
never recovered. “Short 
period of sanity during busi- 
ness career, but even then 
worried employers to death by trying to 
launch house organs. One ran four issues. 
When demobilized after war, harnessed 
hobby and started riding hard. Still in sad- 
dle. Have written and published more 
than two hundred yarns.” The sketch of 
Mr. Barnard is by KATHLEEN SHACKLE- 
TON, sister of Sir Ernest Shackleton, the 
explorer. The illustrations for “ Marching 
Feet” are by LoweE.t L. Batcom, an artist 
already well known to Forum readers. He 
was staff artist under General Leonard A. 
Wood at Camp Funston during the War. 
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AM not a direct descendant of the 
I poet,” said Epcar ALLAN PoE when 
we asked him the obvious question, “but 
he and my grandfather were first cousins 
and they married sisters. Anyone who 
reads my article will readily perceive 
that Poe’s literary talents were not 
passed on to me. I am simply a fairly 
industrious lawyer.”’ Mr. Poe understates 
the case. He was formerly Attorney Gen- 
eral of Maryland and, as 
a member of the firm of 
Bartlett, Poe, and Claggett, 
he is one of Baltimore’s 
most prominent lawyers. 


PWN unusually varied ex- 
nN perience in the law 
has given Martin W. Lirt- 
TLETON an optimistic out- 
look on the criminal jury. 
Mr. Littleton, recently chief 
counsel for Harry F. Sin- 
clair, is a well-known New 
York lawyer who has taken 
considerable part in the 
political affairs of the state. 
Born in Tennessee, he had 
few opportunities for school- 
ing and was obliged to 
educate himself in the fash- 
ion made famous by Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Admitted to 
the Texas bar in 1891, 
he practised there for some 
years as an Assistant Pros- 
ecuting Attorney before coming to New 


York in 1896. 


ENEVER he can spare time from 

his physiological studies, LEONARD 
Hitt writes and illustrates fairy stories for 
children. This, he says, is not to be con- 
strued as coddling. Dr. Hill, who is the 
author of numerous scientific books, 
lectured on physiology for twenty years 
at the London Hospital Medical School 
and is now on the staff of the National 
Institute for Medical Research, England. 
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es the fourth and last of THE Forum’s 

authorized interviews with Henry 
Forp, the famous industrialist adds an- 
other cornerstone to his creed and explains, 
in his dual capacity of philosopher and 
man of business, why he believes in that 
disputed phenomenon — progress. Mr. 
Ford also adds his voice to this month’s 
symposium of the views of impor- 
tant business men on the question 
of national prosperity. 


W ITH a pessimism not uncom- 

mon in poets, VIRGINIA 
McCormick wonders why any- 
one bothers about writing when 
“‘we might say to ourselves the 
‘Ode to a Nightingale’.” Mrs. 
McCormick, incidentally, knows 
all about the vagaries of versifiers, 
for she is editor of The Lyric, a 
poetry magazine, and president of 
the Poetry Society of Virginia. In 
her less public role, she is the 
wife of Dr. J. Jett McCormick and lives 
in Norfolk. “I work in the mornings,” 
she writes, “and in the afternoons I get 
rid of the cobwebs on the golf links. A 
good brassie shot will make me almost as 
happy as finding the right word in a son- 
net, and a thirty-foot putt is a poem in 
itself.”” Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick is the 
author of Char- 
coal and Chalk 
and two other 
books of verse. 


nye a nation 

we are 
hardened to do- 
mestic criticism; 
but when out- 
siders view us 
with chill, cen- 
sorious eyes, we 
are apt to squirm 
uncomfortably. 
Consequently, 
there were cries of distress when C. E. M. 
Joap published The Babbitt Warren \ast 
year — a book which was scarcely flatter- 
ing to American manners and morals. 
In his present article, he has prepared 
another pungent dose of criticism for 
American digestion. Mr. Joad lectures on 
philosophy at the University of London 
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and is the author of various erudite vol- 
umes such as Mind and Matter, Common 
Sense Ethics, and Introduction to Modern 
Philosophy. He confesses to a strong 
dislike for motoring, hustling, and effi- 
ciency, and the reader will suspect that he 
identifies America with all three of his 
most pronounced aversions. 

But is England 
really so leisurely, 
Mr. Joad? We seem 
to remember some 
agonizing moments 
spent in the traffic 
and tumult of Pic- 
cadilly Circus. 





eens 
2S to our mental 
picture of him, 
Gustav Davipson 
is now lolling on 
tropic sands sur- 
rounded by cocoa- 
nuts and breadfruit. He departed re- 
cently for Rimitara, an island some five 
hundred miles south of Tahiti. Mr. 
Davidson, whose poems have appeared 
before in THe Forum, has been associated 
with several poetry magazines — he even 
founded two — and is the author of Songs 
of Adoration, A Half Century of 


Sonnets, and other books of verse. 


ROUGHT up under the cloud 

of becoming a Baptist min- 
ister,” says Gorpon Kine, “I lost 
my faith while at Harvard and 
decided to become a free-lance 
writer instead of a clergyman. 
Nevertheless, I have been unable 
to free myself from the problems 
of religion. I was engaged in writ- 
ing a forthcoming book on reli- 
gion in America when I chanced to 
read Bishop Fiske’s article in the 
Atlantic Monthly. It seemed to 
call for an answer.” Mr. King’s 
second choice of a career was 
evidently a happy one, for he has pub- 
lished articles and stories in numerous 
magazines and is the author of a novel, 
Horatio’s Story, and of a play, The Os- 
triches. Doubleday, Doran and Company 
is bringing out this fall a child’s history 
of Greece by Mr. King, which is entitled 
Herodotus. 
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ny a vivacious interpreter of the 
lives of the great, ANDRE Maurots 
has few rivals. In his present series of 
articles, he is doing the same service for 
Charles Dickens that he performed so ably 
for Shelley and Disraeli. A biography of 
Byron, incidentally, is promised for the 
near future. We recently published “The 
Earth Dwellers” by M. Maurois and, as 
our readers will well remember, Disraeli 
appeared as a serial in THE Forum. 


eat art centre in this issue is by 
Barpara Latuam. She is a grand- 
niece of the late William Baxter Closson, 
whose wood engravings were exhibited 
recently at the New York Public Library. 
A New Englander by birth, she has spent 
considerable time at the artists’ colony 
in Woodstock and in the Southwest. Her 
husband is Howarp Cook, 
who did the sketch of Miss 
Latham reproduced on 
this page, and who also 
illustrated “The Light 
That Never Was.” His 
work has frequently ap- 
peared in Tue Forum. 


HE editor of the Liv- 
5% ing Age, JoHN BakE- 
LESS, continues in this 
issue his study of New 
York’s monstrous extrava- 
gance. Mr. Bakeless was 
formerly managing editor 
of THe Forum and has 
worked on an impressive number of news- 
papers and magazines. His latest book is 
The Origin of The Next War. 

- March, 1917, between two trips to 

the trenches at Verdun, a soldier who 
was serving with the troops from Anjou 
scrawled down a poem on a bit of paper. 
The soldier was Marc LEcterc, an Ange- 
vin poet, and the poem was “The Passion 
of our Brother, the Poilu.” Published origi- 
nally in the columns of L’Echo de Paris, it 
created an immediate sensation in France. 
Since the poem was written, however, in 
the curious Angevin dialect, it has not been 
accessible to Americans. The difficult task 
of translation into colloquial English was 
performed by Joun HEarp, Jr., of Boston, 
who has published translations of Ros- 
tand, Hugo von Hoffmansthal, and others. 
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F OUNDER of Babson’s Statistical Or- 

ganization, which has its central office 
at Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, RoGER 
W. Basson, the well-known statistician, 
is also associated with several large power 
companies and has written a number of 
books on economics and finance. 


oa NED as a mining engineer in 

South America, SpRUILLE BRADEN 
has long been identified with the Andes 
Exploration Company and other South 
American interests, and is also a director 


of the American Ship and Commerce 
Corporation. 


nN SSOCIATED with the automobile 
business in Detroit since 1901, Roy 
D. Cuapin is a pioneer in the industry. He 
is Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Hudson Motor Car 
Company and is particu- 
larly interested in the 
improvement of the coun- 
try’s highways. 


INE automatically 
links the name of 
Gienn H. Curtiss with 
the development of avia- 
tion in this country. Presi- 
dent of the Curtiss Aéro- 
plane Company, and of the 
other Curtiss organiza- 
tions, he has been identi- 
fied with aviation, as 
inventor and _ promoter, 
since the opening years of the century, and 
has designed many new types of aéro- 


nautical equipment. 
A S founder and president of the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, 
Harvey S. Firestone of Akron, Ohio, is 
one of the most prominent figures in the 
American rubber industry. He was es- 
pecially instrumental in investigating the 
rubber-growing possibilities of the Philip- 
pine Islands and of the South American 
countries, and has recently figured in the 
news as the economic ruler of Liberia. 
8 IKE Mr. Firestone, W. O’Net, 
president of the General Tire and 
Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, is 


known throughout the country as one 
of the leaders of the rubber industry. 
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ATIONALLY known as a banker, 
el Evans Woo LEN is president of the 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company of 
Indianapolis, and first vice-president of 
the American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany. During the war, he was Federal Fuel 
Administrator for Indiana, and has always 
taken a prominent part in the various 
public enterprises and political affairs 
of that state. Last June, it will be remem- 
bered, he figured prominently in the news, 
for he was Indiana’s “favorite son” for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. 


UR commentator on international af- 
fairs, SALVADOR DE MapariaGa, 
whose fifch article ap- 
pears this month, has 
been for some seven 
years an official of 
the League of Na- 
tions. He is also Pro- 
fessor of Spanish 
studies at Oxford. 
“In 1921,” he writes, 
“T left London for 
Spain, choosing the 
otherwise unusual 
route by Barcelona 
in order to deliver a 
manuscript to my 
publisher. I found 
that my publisher 
was bankrupt—a 
curious piece of in- 
telligent anticipation on his part. Other- 
wise he might have waited for my book 
to come out. My having had to go 
through Barcelona, however, made me 
meet the members of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, and shortly afterwards 
I was invited to join their staff. My work 
has dealt especially with disarmament, 
and I am about to publish a book on that 
subject.” 


Mary AusTIN 


WROTE that account of my first 
I meeting the face of death,” writes 
Mary Austin, “exactly as I would write 
an account of any other exciting experi- 
ence, such as first meeting Joseph Conrad 
or dancing the fox-trot with Bernard 
Shaw, or seeing the dance called the 
*Deer’s Cry’ at Jemez. Only, of course, it 
was much more exciting than any of these. 
You see, I have lived much among Indians 
who believe that ‘life cannot die, it can 
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but change its house,’ and I may have 
been more or less infected with their 
confidence. But, as a matter of fact, 
ever since that experience described in 
my article, I have had a clear, shining 
conviction of ever-livingness.”’ As a post- 
script, Mrs. Austin adds, “Just now I 
am desperately busy having charge of the 
Spanish participation in our Santa Fé 
Fiesta, and reviving the ancient market. 
If you should see me teaching sixteen 
people La Cuna you wouldn’t suppose 
I ever thought of dying.” If any of our 
readers should need a further introduc- 
tion, Mrs. Austin’s poems and prose 
articles have frequently appeared in THE 
Forum. Her latest book of poems, The 
Children Sing in the Far West, has just 
been published by Houghton, Mifflin. 


an HE Pepestrian, who may be iden- 
tified as the second self of WALTER 
S. Hincuay, has just returned from a 
walking trip in England with his son. 
The current Pedestrian paper is a sea 
log of his outward voyage. 


Wer publish this month 
the second installment 
of “Rabelais,” which was 
so fortunately discovered, 
after his death, among the 
papers of ANATOLE FRANCE. 
The translation is by the 
well-known critic, ERNEST 
a Boyp. Incidentally, the 
publishing house of Henry 
Holt will bring out the 
biography in book form in December. 


nN FTER graduating from Yale in 1914, 

Henry TeETLOw took over the 
management of what he describes as “the 
old family perfumery and powder plant” 
in Philadelphia. As an authority on this 
lucrative industry, he has recently written 
an article for the new edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica on the history of 
cosmetics in America. “I am a Pennsyl- 
vania Republican,” he writes, “who has 
never voted for any but Democratic presi- 
dential candidates — and I expect to con- 
tinue the good work this fall.”” Though 
articles by Mr. Tetlow have appeared in 
many leading magazines, he is a novice 
at fiction. It took, he says, twenty-three 
years to get his story into shape. 





This is the Introductory Statement of 
a Series outlining the various Prin- 


ciples uwolved in Sound Investment 
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TO ISTINGUISH between speculation and investment 


is fundamental in the employment of money. Speculation aims at increase of capital 
with attendant risk; investment seeks mainly to conserve capital and insure normal 
income from it. No consistent progress can be made financially by those who confuse 
these divergent purposes. 

Speculation is necessary, to a degree, in the development and functioning of busi- 
ness. But the average person, with surplus funds, should hold to investment. He 
needs safety, but may lose thought of it, grasping for profit. Sometimes the profit 
is made—oftentimes not. Comparatively few can afford to speculate, or are in posi- 
tion to do it intelligently. 

Many people speculate when they think they are investing—or drift away from 
sound investment practice without knowing it. This may happen to bond investors 
who are undecided about when to buy. They lose income by waiting —trying to 
guess the trend of the market—and may have to pay more for their bonds in the 
end. Some watch for every market fluctuation—buy and sell bonds for quick profit, 
and trade from one issue to another, for the same purpose. This leads, sooner or 
later, to weakening the quality of their holdings. 

There are times, of course, when exchange of securities is distinctly advisable. 
And bond holders may benefit substantially over a period of time, in income or 
market appreciation, from purchases made when prices were lower. Nothing in 
a policy that puts security and income first, precludes profit from sound investment. 


This subject —along with other basic principles to guide investors—is more fully dis- 
‘cussed in our booklet, ‘Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet Fu-¥8, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 203 Sputh La Salle Street =NEW YORK 35 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA 111 Scuth Fifteenth Street 
DETROIT 601 Griswsld Stree CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue ST. LOUIS 319 North Fiurth Street BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 
‘MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street: PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


Every Thursday Evening — Hear the ‘Old Counsellor’ on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 
A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money . . . music by instrumental ensemble 
W-E-A-F and 30 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
10 P. M. Eastern Standard Time g P. M. Central Standard Time 8 p. M. Mountain Standard Time 
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STEINWAY 


e THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS e 





e @ @ “THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS” SUITE, painted by FRANK McINTOSH @ @ @ 


Although the reputation of 
Deems Taylor as a composer rests 
largely upon his opera, “The 
King’s Henchman,” he has writ- 
ten many other lovely things. His 
suite, “Through the Looking 
Glass,” is a delightful fantasy, 
peopled with the strange and 
charming creatures which Alice 
found in fairy-land. 


It 1s almost taken for 
granted today that a well- 
appointed home shall con- 
tain a fine piano. Among 
cultivated people it is little 
short of a necessity. And in 
every walk of life it is ac- 
cepted as an index and war- 
rant of good taste. 


In homes of this sort the 
numerical superiority of the 
Steinway is overwhelming. 


Illustrated 
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And its margin of phys- 
ical superiority is no less 
striking. There is no other 
piano to compare with it 
in the depth and beauty of 
its tone ... its power... 
its sensitive and incredibly 
fluent action. 

That is why virtually 
every musician of note from 
Franz Liszt to Deems Tay- 
lor has chosen the Steinway, 
both for personal and con- 
cert use. It is the funda- 
mental reason why the 
Steinway is the leading 
piano wherever good music 
is known and appreciated. 

Yet for all its obvious 
advantages, the Steinway is 
not an expensive piano. 
When one considers that it 
will last 30, 40, and even 50 


years or more, its real econ- 
omy becomes apparent. 
Long after a commonplace 
instrument has gone its way 
the Steinway will serve you 
well. . . . You need never 
buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in 
your community, or near you, 
through whom you may purchase 
a new Steinway piano with a 
10% cash deposit, and the bal- 
ance will be extended over a 
period of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 weet 
10% down ners 


STEINWAY & Sons 


Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Courtesy, Spanish Royal Mail Line 


Palace of Fine Arts, Seville 


The Ibero-American Exposition 
M. Harpar Bey 


UR hundred years ago the Pope drew 

a line down the centre of the map to 
divide the New World between its dis- 
coverers, Spain and Portugal. Since then 
many changes have taken place. But soon 
the children of the New World, having 
long since broken away to set up house- 
keeping for themselves, will again meet 
the children of the Old World at the 
Ibero-American Exposition, which is to be 
held next spring in Seville, one of the most 
romantic of Spanish cities. 

The original name, “‘ Hispano-American 
International Exposition” was changed to 
“Tbero-American” so as to include Portu- 
gal and its offspring, Brazil. Spain has in- 
vited all the republics of America to 
participate in an exposition of art, com- 
merce, and industry. The United States, 
not forgetting Christopher Columbus and 
the Spanish settlers of Florida, New 
Mexico, and California, will be “among 
those present,” and is erecting an at- 
tractive building of Spanish mission type. 
This building is to be permanent, and will 


later be used as the United States Con- 
sulate. 

Seville is an ideal spot for this exposi- 
tion. Historically, it is connected with the 
days of discovery. Palos, the small port 
from whence Columbus sailed, is only a 
short distance away. It was from Seville 
itself that Magellan set forth for his trip 
around the world. At that time Seville 
was one of the great cities of the world and 
outshone London and Paris in opulence 
and distinction. 

‘Seville is a young bride, her necklace 
the river,” sang an old Moorish poet. The 
Guadalquivir is more than a necklace; it is 
a very useful river that has recently been 
deepened to permit modern liners to 
navigate the fifty miles from the open sea 
to the city. Seville is to-day a modern city 
of two hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants, but it has lost none of the 
charm of the past. The women still wear 
the tall comb and mantilla— a custom 
fast disappearing elsewhere in the coun- 
try. There are gypsies singing and danc- 
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THE IBERO-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 





From Your First Glimpse 


of the glorious Cape in the pink glow of | 
the morning sun, the golden floodlight of | 
noon or the silver radiance of moonlight, 
until you bid a fond farewell to 






you will be charmed, mystified, and 
thrilled. 


It is a land of strange contrasts 
and inspiring places of romance, 
mystery and beauty. A land of 
invigorating climate wherein age 
renews its youth. When you have 
seen South Africa you have trav- 
elled and not until then. 


Visit this 


<t travel maleliii rest in 
modern hotels, enjoy up-to-date 
theatres, and also see things 
that can be found 
in no other place 
in the world. 





Be Sure to Enjoy 
The Great Diamond Mines 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 
The Valley of a Thousand Hills 
Kruger Big Game Preserve 


Before you plan your nezt trip be sure to write for 
Booklet HB-2 al. fully illustrated travel literature to 


GovernmentTravel Bureau of South Africa 
1l Broadway, New York City 
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ing, and white houses with iron grills at 
the windows, behind which you may see a 
girl whispering to her lover at evening — 
all the glamour and gayety associated 
with a romantic past. 

On the outskirts of Seville, less than a 
mile from the great Cathedral, is the Park 
Maria Luisa — one of the most attractive 
and most beautifully planned parks in the 
world. Every angle of it reveals a lovely 
vista. Peacocks strut out across the motor 
paths, or spread their tails on the bridge 
over a brook. In the late afternoon, Sevil- 
lian aristocracy promenades in carriage or 
motor along the Paseo de las Delicias. At 
the entrance of the park is a monument to 
Becquer, the gentle poet of love, a native 
of Seville. At the base of the poet’s statue 
sit three marble maidens in floating gowns. 
The first maiden is obviously regretting 
the loss of love, the second smiles at being 
in love, while the third has hopes for love 
in the future. 

This beautiful park is the nucleus of the 
exposition area. The total space to be oc- 
cupied by buildings, open grounds for 
tennis, racing, and other sports will be 
2400 acres. Many of the buildings are 
completed and will be permanent. The 
Plaza de America is surrounded by beauti- 
ful and distinctively set buildings. The 
Royal Pavilion is there, and the Palace of 
Fine Arts. In this Palace will be hung a re- 
markable collection of the best modern 
work of Spain, Portugal, and the Ameri- 
cas. The largest building of all is the 
Spanish building, which, flung in a cres- 
cent, embraces the Plaza de Espana. This 
has forty-nine divisions, to represent the 
forty-nine provinces of Spain. 

In the Plaza de America, near the pool, 
is the Don Quixote circle, a perfect resting 
place shaded by trees, with benches of 
colored tile, each small square tile gayly 
decorated with a character or incident 
from the book. 

Not far from the Plaza de America will 
be an exhibit of the exceedingly interesting 
customs, music, and dancing of Spain. 
Each region has its own peculiar flavor. 
There one may hear and see flamenco — 
the dancing and singing of the gypsies — 
strongly reminiscent of the Moors, and 
typical of Andalusia. From the country 
around Barcelona come the Catalan 
dances and Catalan songs sung in the 
language that of all tongues spoken to-day 
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..- Angkor Wat... Apsarases eins 


An opportunity rare awaits you in Cambodia, where hides the 
Khmer temple, Angkor Wat . . . a symphony of stone .. . of 
ged towers and obelisks . . . terraced courts and galleries 


... of Buddhas, red, green, gold in endless rows. . . of lotus 
flowers and Apsarases ... of seven-headed cobras... all sur. 
rounded by a marvelous moat; you may go to Angkor ... from 
Penang via Bangkok and Ayuthia... rejoining the Franconia 
at Cap S. Jacques on the China Sea... an optional trip within 


the cruise 
Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 


Franconia 
from New York January 15th, next 
Never was there a voyage like this... the most complete world 
panorama...including all the well-known places...as 
well as lands not visited by any other cruise...a super- 
ship with the cruising viewpoint built into her . . . two of the 


outstanding leaders in travel linking their 175 years of pres- 
tige, experience and efficiency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 
THOS. COOK & SON 
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Around 

the World 

with the 
“RESOLUTE” 


= are glories 


apart from Heidelberg and Notre 
Dame. — Minarets and temple 
shrines, belled in gold, silver and 
bronze. Breathtaking fantasies in 
carved ivory — mosaics in por- 
phyry tosoothe your eyesafter too- 
longgazing at the angulargeometry 
of our sky-scraper architecture. 
Pillared halls of ancient Indian 
cave-temples — the Taj — gem- 
studded pagodas—Peking’s Tem- 
ple and Altarof Heaven—curving } 
roofs where figured fox and fowl 
perch together in peace. 


You see this legend of creative 
building from the ideal vantage 
point of the RESOLUTE, “Queen 
of Cruising Steamers.” — You live 
a life of luxurious ease, amid ex- 
quisite dignity. Deft service— 
rousing sports — felicitous sur- 
roundings. And a cuisine with 
the sophistication of Lucullus in 
the matter of sauces and seasoning. 


our 
Leaves New York Jan. 7, 1929 
30 Countries — 63 Cities — 140 Days 


Rates $2,000 and up including extra- 
ordinary program of shore-excursions 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg, or local tourist Agents 
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most closely resembles the old Provencal 
of the French troubadours. 

Besides the commercial interest of the 
exposition, which will be well represented 
by the nations participating, there will be 
an unusual historical display. Many valu- 
able objects belonging to museums will be 
gathered — old firearms, ancient costumes 
of Spain and Portugal, ancient books and 
papers relating to America, porcelains of 
all kinds, including the famous copper 
glazed pottery of the Moors, rare and 
beautiful. There will also be a historical 
display of Spanish colonization in the 
Americas. 

Thus, the exposition should have an 
especial appeal to those who enjoy history 
and art as well as commercial exhibits. 
They will find everything from Velasquez 
to automobiles. And when the foot-weary 
tourist has seen as much of beauty and 
interest as he can possibly digest, there is 
plenty to do in the way of amusement — 
polo, racing, bull fights, and fiestas such as 
no longer exist outside of Spain. For above 
all else, Andalusia is a land of joy and 
the citizens thereof know how to make the 
most of life. There is still one place in the 
world where happiness means more than 
business. That place is Seville. 


Barcelona, Gateway to Spain 
Han .uan O’HANLON 


ARCELONA is the principal seaport 
of Spain. It is more than that. It is 
the largest seaport on the Mediterranean 
Sea. In industrial wealth, in number of 
inhabitants, in commercial importance, it 
ranks high among the cities of the world. 
It is an ancient city. It is a modern city. 
One of the earliest of trading centres, it is 
filled with historical interest. One of the 
liveliest of the present-day crossroads of 
commerce, it is filled with interest for the 
industrialist, the trader, the manufacturer, 
and the student of world economics. 
Therefore Spain is inviting the world to 
Barcelona next year. The traveling world, 
the inquisitive world, the scientific world, 
the world of business and of pleasure, of 
buyers and sellers, of spenders and reapers, 
the world of students and teachers, of 
artists and philosophers, of architects and 
builders, of transportation experts, by 
land, by sea, and by air. Spain believes 
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Cruises to the Lands of the 
GOLDEN CARIBBEAN 


ed ee counts in planning a cruise 
to the Golden Caribbean and nicete and 
men of Great White Fleet shipsare experienced 
for they have been cruising in Tropical waters 
for the last quarter of a century. 


That is the reason why tourists enjoy the charm 
of the “S anish Main’ when traveling on these 
cal etel built especiall y for service in 
the Tropics. Wide decks on a 

and pla . All outside rooms, good beds, ex- 
cellent ood and the fine degree of personal 
service that makes sea travel a luxury. 


Great White Fleet ships leave 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


twice every week on cruises lasting from 9 to 

24 days. Only first class passengers are carried 

and a 1 shore motor trips, hotel and railway 

accommodations, etc., are included in the 

price you pay for your ticket, em shasizing i 

the claim of the ies White Fleet that | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hich to danc e 


- . ” 
every passenger isa guest. 


Address Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1627 
17 Battery Place New York City 


. Write for illustrated free booklets ' 
Visit = 
Cuba Jamaica PanamaCanal Costa Rica Colombia Guatemala British Spanish Honduras 


avana ‘ortAntonio ort Limon artagena uerto Darrios onduras uerto Cortez 


one 
Kingston Cristobal San Jose Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize Puerto Castilla | 
Santa Marta Tela 
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CALIFORNIA 


—_ 65 hours shitin on the 


Follow the sunshine straight to California. 
Take the luxurious Los Angeles Limited — 
where skilled, courteous attendants anticipate 
your wishes. Your journey is like a sojourn in 


a modern hotel on flying wheels, over a route 
of scenic grandeur and romantic history. 


Train features: Barber, bath, valet, maid, 
manicure; dining cars all the way. Leaves 
Chicago at8:10p.m. daily; ten dollars extra fare. 


Seven other fine trains to California 
from Chicago and St. Louis 


Including the 63-hour extra fare San Francisco 
Overland Limited; Gold Coast Limited (open- 
top observation car in California during winter 
season); Continental Limited; Pacific Limited; 
Pacific Coast Limited. 


Death Valley—a new side trip 
en route Southern California 


See its magnificent, mysterious grandeur by 
delightful two-day rail-motor side trips, start- 
ing November 4th; cost only $35.50. 


For booklets describing California, Death Val- 
ley and Union Pacific service: 


Address ae representative or General Passenger 
Agent, Dept. 262, at Omaha, Nebraska 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 
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that it has a wealth of materials, manu- 
factures, art, industry, culture, evidences 
of material and spiritual progressiveness 
that are largely unknown or unrecognized 
by the rest of the world. So there is being 
prepared, on the beautiful citadel over- 
looking the harbor at Barcelona, on the 
world famous slopes of Montjuich, an- 
other city, a magic city of magnificent 
buildings, of winding driveways, of spark- 
ling fountains, spacious theatres, and 
stadiums. Here will be displayed the art 
and industry, the grace and progress, the 
sports and pastimes, not only of Spain 
herself, but of the whole of Europe, and of 
all the rest of the world. 

In this beautiful natural park will be 
staged the Barcelona International Ex- 
hibition of 1929. Nearly thirteen million 
square feet of ground, extending from the 
heights down to the sea, will be occupied 
by the exposition buildings — a Palace of 
Agriculture, of the Textile Industry, of 
Electricity and Motive Power, of Trades, 
of the Building Industries, of the Printing 
and Publishing Arts, of the Lens Indus- 
tries — optical, astronomical, engineering, 
microscopic, photographic— of Sports 
Equipment, of Labor, of Communications 
and Transport, of Foreign Relations. The 
arts of ancient and modern Spain will be 
seen at the National Palace, the Sp«nish 
Village, the Palace of Modern Art. The 
Stadium, seating 60,000, will be the scene 
of stirring sports contests of all kinds. 
The Missions Palace, the Greek Theatre, 
the Restaurant Miramar, and many other 
varied units devoted to amusement, in- 
struction, and creature comforts, reflect 
the world-wide appeal of the Barcelona 
Exhibition. 

The plan of the exhibition will include a 
display of all classes of materials, the 
historic aspect and the technical processes 
of production, and the artistic activity of 
modern peoples. The Industrial Depart- 
ment will contain a varied compendium of 
the principal elements of production and 
the most notable contributions of science 
to industrial purposes. In the Department 
of El Arte en Espana (Art in Spain), 
Spanish artistic life will be chronologi- 
cally presented in a vivid and interesting 
way. 

The president of the exposition is the 
Marquis de Foronda, one of the most 
successful industrialists in Europe. The 





The South Pole flown over—the 
secrets of its ice-locked wastes 
at last revealed! Flashed to the 
world already, perhaps, this 
news. 

Thus ending the last great 
chapter of man’s attempts to 
know earth’s far places. A 
story summed up for us in maps. 


Monuments to man’s patience 
and courage, they stand. Maps. 
Finest expressions of his most 
splendid of all adventures—his 
conquest of the earth. 


To the imaginative mind, 
maps still bring much the same 
joy of discovery men knew when 
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the world was young. For one 
is constantly rewarded with un- 
expected finds—one’s horizon 
ever widened. 

Acquaint yourself with the 
pleasures of map reading. Take 
up this most stimulating in- 
tellectual pastime. With its 
magic to carry you to distant 
lands, to conjure up the great 
figures of history and from books 
you cherish most. 


RAND M&NALLY & GoMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. J-23 


536 S, Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 
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270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


Keep an atlas where you can 
consult it readily, or a globe. 
Rand MCNally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scien- 
tific, accurate, up to date. 
Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’, stationers’, or direct. 
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Some of 
Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 


Commercial Atlas 
GoodeSchool Atlas 


Maps 
School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Special Maps 

to Order 


Globes 


Publications 


Text Books 
Children’s Books 
Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Atlases Banker's Directory 
General Atlases Banker's Bulletin 


Aviation, Railroad and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Books General Printing 
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HE Santa Fe will take you and your 

family there—swiftly, in comfort 
and luxury. A fascinating pageant pa- 
rades past Santa Fe train windows. Glis- 
tening peaks, abysmal chasms, Indian 
pueblos, romantic ruins. The South- 
west is wrapped in mystery — radiant 
with gorgeous beauty. 

Six Santa Fe trains leave Chicago 
and Kansas City every day for Califor- 
nia. Fred Harvey dining service is the 
best in the transportation world. 


Grand Canyon National Park and 
the Indian-detour on your way— 


Santa Fe System Lines 
909 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Am interested in winter trip to 
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primary purpose of the exposition is edu- 
cational. Spain is the fourth wealthiest na- 
tion in Europe and the business interests 
of Barcelona have determined to let the 
world know something of her industrial 
importance and economic strength. 

The Palace of Electricity and Power 
will be one of the main exhibition build- 
ings, and will have display booths of elec- 
trical manufacturing companies from all 
parts of the world. All of the important 
cities of Spain have been fully electrified, 
and now the benefits of electricity are 
being rapidly extended to the villages and 
rural districts. This makes that country an 
excellent market for American electrical 
manufacturers. Already a number of 
electrical companies in the United States 
are doing a large business with Spain. 

The imports of Spain used to consist 
mainly of raw materials, and she is still 
a large purchaser of raw products such as 
cotton; but in recent years an ever in- 
creasing proportion of her imports has 
been manufactured goods. Spanish im- 
ports from the United States annually 
total about seventy millions of dollars. 

Spain has a population of twenty-two 
millions. It is enjoying a period of un- 
doubted prosperity, so far as its national 
economy is concerned, proof of which may 
be found in three circumstances which 
always attend economic progress — in- 
ternal peace, a balanced budget, and ex- 
tensive development of export trade. 

Spain! Bull fights, toreadors, senoritas! 
Guitars, galleons of gold, sunshine, and 
blue skies! Old Spain! That is the Spain 
the world knows. When America goes to 
Barcelona in 1929, she will see Old Spain. 
But she will also see New Spain — cities 
throbbing with enterprise and activity, 
harbors teeming with craft, busy high- 
ways, crowded shops, magnificent resi- 
dences — big business in full swing. She 
will see the old mansions of ancient mer- 
chant princes, and the shining motor cars 
of modern merchant princes. She will see 
old mission houses, wineshops, moonlight, 
roses, and Old World charm — together 
with twentieth century speed, comfort, 
and convenience. 

Greater and greater are the number of 
American tourists going to Spain. The 
world is just beginning to realize the 
wealth of beauty, recreation, inspiration, 
and peace which is Spain. 
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Investors’ Responsibilities 
p\OgHEN a man buys improved real 


estate for investment, he accepts, 


as a matter of course, the responsibilities 
that go with the ownership of property. 
Nobody has to instruct him in the ele- 
mental duties of the care of real estate. 
He is perfectly aware that buildings must 
be kept in repair; that painting must be 


attended to, lest woodwork rot and iron 
fittings rust away; that there are numer- 
ous little details that must be watched to 
keep the property from deteriorating. 
Everyone, whether owner or tenant, is 
acquainted to some extent with the neces- 
sity for constant supervision of property in 
order that the principal invested therein 
shall not become impaired. Real estate 
is tangible property and an ordinary per- 
son can readily visualize the require- 
ments for its upkeep. 

But when the same individual makes his 
first investment in a stock or a bond, his 
attitude too frequently becomes one of 
indifference to the elemental requirements 
for safeguarding the principal. Securities 
are intangibles. The property securing 
them, or the property which they repre- 
sent, is not visible; hence the investor fre- 
quently assumes that his responsibilities 
cease as soon as he has made out a check 
to his banker, accepted delivery of the 
securities, and carefully locked the door 
of his safe deposit vault. Bankers often 
recommend a security with the advice that 
this or that particular issue should be put 
away and forgotten, implying that at some 


distant date one will find that it has 
gained some material enhancement in 
value, either through increased dividends 
or appreciation in the open market. But 
thousands of investors are making their 
maiden purchase of securities in this year 
of our prosperity, and it is well that they 
should realize that purchases of securities 
involve some responsibilities which must 
not be neglected. These are not onerous 
responsibilities, as the care of real estate 
often is, but they are responsibilities that 
must not be disregarded if the savings 
invested are not to be dissipated. 

Last August, when the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company closed its 
books to subscriptions from stockholders 
to the offering of $185,000,000 of the 
company’s stock at par, $100 a share, about 
one-half of one per cent of the stock was 
unsubscribed. Here was a stock selling in 
the open market for $175 or $180a share, to 
which stockholders had been given the 
privilege of buying more stock for $100 
a share, in the ratio of one new share for 
every six shares that they owned prior to 
the tender of new stock. Every stock- 
holder received engraved rights, pretty 
enough to attract attention and certainly 
impressive enough to suggest that they 
possessed some value, as was clearly 
stated on the certificate. In the open mar- 
ket these rights were worth the equivalent 
of about $13 a share, and they were not 
only quoted daily in the papers but news- 
papers throughout the country carried 
columns describing the significance of the 
new financing and informing the public of 
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the value of these rights to their holders. 

One would naturally assume that every 
stockholder would either send in $100 
with each six of the rights and receive a 
new share of stock, or, if he lacked ready 
cash to make the additional investment, 
sell the rights in the open market, either 
through his banker or broker. But when 
the books were closed, it was found that 
about one-half of one per cent of the issue 
had not been subscribed and rights worth 
an aggregate of over $600,000 had been 
forfeited. From the telephone company’s 
standpoint this was no disappointment. 
It had underwritten the issue without the 
assistance of bankers, and if the unsub- 
scribed stock were sold in the open market, 
the profit would be available to the com- 
pany. But the company’s interest was 
mainly in securing as wide a distribution 
of the new issue as possible, and in finan- 
cial circles it was hailed as a remarkable 
achievement that as little as one-half of 
one per cent was not subscribed. On 
previous occasions often more than one 
per cent of the stock went unsubscribed, 
with heavy losses to the investors who 
failed to exercise their rights. 


Wuat Are “Ricuts”? 


Many investors are unfamiliar with the 
term “rights” and what they mean to the 
recipient, as bankers can testify; and even 
financial editors know that this is so, be- 
cause of the numerous inquiries that are 
received after every piece of major financ- 
ing such as that just described. Doubtless 
there are some investors who regard these 
rights merely as a solicitation for the pur- 
chase of more stock, and if they are not 
at the moment prepared to buy, they care- 
lessly dispose of them. But a more com- 
mon reason .for failure to exercise such 
rights to subscribe to new stock is sheer 
procrastination. Time and again the famil- 
iar story has gone the rounds in Wall 
Street of the investor who put off sub- 
scribing until the last moment and then 
either forgot about it, or missed the train, 
or for some other reason failed to subscribe 
within the time limit and suffered loss as 
a consequence. 

If an investor buys common stock, he 
takes upon himself a distinct responsi- 
bility to watch developments. If he con- 
templates a two months’ trip to Europe 
which will keep him away from contact 
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with the New York financial markets, it is 
well to have a representative who will 
pr his interests while he is away. A 

anker or attorney is prepared to handle 
such details, and it is just as sensible to 
consider such contingencies as these as 
it is to put the family jewels or silver in a 
safe deposit vault on departing for an ex- 
tended journey. Few would forget to 
place valuables in safe hands while away, 
but apparently not everyone remembers 
to provide for investment details and 
contingencies, which are just as essential 
and may save the cost of the vacation. 
Had the holder of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany stock in even a ten-share lot failed to 
exercise his rights last August, he would 
have seen his investment shrink from 
$3840 to $1400 and he would have for- 
feited a privilege worth over $2400 in a 
short time! 

Early this year the St. Paul receivership 
was lifted. Holders of stocks and bonds of 
the defunct Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul were given the privilege of exchanging 
their securities for new stocks and bonds 
of the successor company — the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. The reor- 
ganization was a thorough success and the 
securities of the reorganized road immedi- 
ately reflected it by a very sharp advance. 
Yet by early autumn the bankers who 
managed the reorganization declared that 
holders of $4,000,000 of the old company 
bonds, 6000 shares of the preferred stock, 
and 15,000 shares of the common stock 
had failed to deposit their securities. The 
bonds are entitled to a distribution value 
of only about 49 per cent if they are not 
exchanged before the offer expires, as 
against a present market of around 80 
per cent. The stocks of the old company 
become worthless unless they are deposited 
and an assessment of $28 a share for the 
preferred and $32 a share for the common 
is paid. But if deposited, the preferred 
stock becomes worth more than $50 a 
share and the common above $35 a share 
(current market prices as this is written) 
after all assessments are paid. Somewhere, 
then, holders of St. Paul securities are for- 
feiting about $2,000,000 through sheer 
carelessness. How little some investors in 
the St. Paul were acquainted with the 
fortunes of the road is indicated by the 
statement of the bankers that they had 
found some holders who were even una- 
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reserves $45,648,607 
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ware that the company had gone into a 
receiver’s hands in March, 1925. Securi- 
ties of companies which have gone into 
receivership require especial attention on 
the part of holders. With railroads in par- 
ticular it has often been possible to sal- 
vage an entire original investment through 
close observation of developments and 
attention to details. 


Watcu Date or Maturity 


Another common form of carelessness 
on the part of investors is the failure to 
note when a given issue of bonds is called, 
in whole or in part, or even to forget to 
tender the bonds at maturity. The pen- 
alty for this form of neglect is usually no 
more than the loss of interest for six 
months. The mistake is usually rectified 
when the investor tenders his coupon for 
the interest payment, or finds that there 
is no coupon left on the bond to be 
clipped. 

When the Victory Loan notes, issued by 
the United States Government immedi- 
ately after the war, matured several years 
ago, thousands of people were unaware of 
the fact, although every effort was made 
to bring it to the attention of the public 
through the columns of the press. For 
several months after the notes had ma- 
tured, over $80,000,000 of them had not 
been tendered for payment, and to this 
date over $2,200,000 of the notes are still 
outstanding, on which an interest loss of 
over $100,000 a year is being forfeited. 
Nearly a year has elapsed since the Second 
Liberty Loan 44% per cent bonds were 
called for payment. Issued in 1917 these 
bonds were callable at the option of the 
United States Treasury in November, 
1927, although they were not due for pay- 
ment until 1942. Easy money market con- 
ditions last year, plus a large surplus in the 
Treasury, enabled Secretary Mellon to call 
these bonds on their first callable date. 
A year has elapsed since the bonds were 
called, but still there are $28,000,000 of 
the issue outstanding; and the holders of 
these bonds are losing at least $1,400,000 
a year in interest, figuring money as worth 
only 5 per cent. 

Last September the remainder of an 
original issue of $4,175,650,000 in Third 
Liberty Loan bonds matured. By the 
first of September the issue had been 
whittled down to about $1,000,000,000 
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between Treasury purchases in the open 
market, bonds tendered by foreign Gov- 
ernments in payment of sums owed the 
Treasury, and bonds tendered by inves- 
tors in exchange for new issues of Treas- 
ury notes maturing a few years ahead. A 
great majority of these bonds were held 
by financial institutions, banks, or insur- 
ance companies, which exercise constant 
vigilance over their investments. Conse- 
quently almost the entire issue was ten- 
dered for payment when it was due. 
However, there was no reason why any 
of the issue should have failed to be pre- 
sented for payment, except where the 
bonds had been unavoidably lost or de- 
stroyed by fire. Whatever the reason may 
be, it is astonishing how large, relatively 
speaking, are the amounts of Govern- 
ment bonds still outstanding, upon which 
interest payments have ceased years ago. 
More surprising still, there are bonds 
outstanding which were issued for previ- 
ous wars and which have matured long 
ago. In fact, $2,023,000 of United States 
Government bonds issued prior to 1917 
are still awaiting payment upon presen- 
tation. Interest upon them has of course 
been forfeited. 

The explanation of such oversights as 
these is more obvious in the case of bond- 
holders than in the case of the recipients 
of rights. Most bonds are issued in the 
form of coupon bonds and the ownership 
is not known to the issuing government, 
municipality, or corporation. They are 
bearer certificates, payable in principal 
and interest to the individual tendering 
them. But stocks are usually registered in 
the name of their rightful owner, who is 
formally notified when any privileges 
accrue or are about to be terminated. 
The bondholder has only himself to blame, 
however, if he neglects to tender bonds 
when they are called or when they mature. 


WueERE TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


Constant vigilance must be maintained 
by the investor once he has assumed the 
responsibilities that go with the ownership 
of securities. For most investors this vigi- 
lance begins and ends with the quotation 
sheet of the daily market. This is entirely 
proper, as far as it goes. Capital can be 
conserved or increased only through 
familiarity with circumstances governing 
the trend of values. As for listed stocks, 
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there never was a time when more reliable 
and official information was furnished in- 
vestors than at present. The New York 
Stock Exchange has sponsored a policy of 
frank and reliable publicity by corpora- 
tions whose shares are listed, in order 
that the investor need never buy stocks 
blindly and without all of the available 
information. Quarterly statements of 
earnings are insisted upon whenever 
applications. to list new securities are 
received, and most of the older corpora- 
tions have volunteered this information, 
following the admirable leadership of the 
late Judge Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation. All of the avail- 
able information secured about a corpora- 
tion which is listing new stock or bonds is 
published, upon listing, in an official folder 
of the New York Stock Exchange and is 
available to the public. In addition, there 
are private statistical organizations which 
maintain thorough, efficient, and up-to- 
date facts concerning the position of 
thousands of corporations, whether their 
stocks are listed or not. 

But current facts and current news are 
not an altogether valuable index as to 
security price trends. It is the function of 
the security markets to discount future 
developments. What is already known is 
not a good index of the immediate price 
trend, so far as the speculator is concerned, 
although it may form a splendid basis for 
judging a security from the standpoint of 
the investor. News is of limited value in 
forecasting trends and is often subsidiary 
to the very interesting story that is 
printed on the tape that pours out of 
tickers for five hours each day in brokers’ 
offices all over the country. But the com- 
bination of news and the tape often tells a 
highly informative story to the investor 
who has a more or less permanent interest 
in a given issue. 


Votinc PRIVILEGES 


Last to be numbered among the more 
important responsibilities of the investor 
in stocks is the item of voting privileges. 
It is unfortunate, perhaps, that this duty 
is so commonly considered last. Professor 
Ripley of Harvard University attracted 
the attention of the keenest minds in Wall 
Street and the uncommon interest of in- 
vestors all over the country when he 
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waged a spectacular fight two years ago 
against the growing practice of corpora- 
tions of issuing non-voting stocks, which 
substantially deprived the public of its 
share in the management of some corpora- 
tions. In this respect, the private inves- 
tor who owns a small lot of stock in a 
great corporation cannot hope to do much 
with his annual privilege of casting a bal- 
lot for a set of hand-picked directors. But 
by giving or withholding his proxy he 
may exercise a certain moral influence on 
the board, which, in the aggregate, may 
not be without some value. 

When the occasion arises where great 
blocks of stock are voted in a contest for 
control, the small investor’s vote can and 
often does become the balance of power. 
Such instances have been uncommon in 
recent years. But in the recent merger of 
the Chrysler Corporation and Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., the indifference of a num- 
ber of small holders of Dodge Brothers 
preferred stock very nearly upset the whole 
programme. At the time the details were 
submitted to the stockholders of the 
Dodge company, it was plainly stated 
that unless 90 per cent of the Dodge 
stocks were tendered in exchange for 
Chrysler securities the deal could not go 
through. Delay after delay was encoun- 
tered, but finally 90 per cent was secured 
and thereafter most of the balance of the 
issue was tendered. In this instance, what 
appeared to be a very attractive offer for 
the Dodge Brothers stockholders might 
very easily have been allowed to go by 
default through the negligence of a very 
few small stockholders. 

Such responsibilities as taxes, which go 
with the purchase and ownership of securi- 
ties, need not be considered here; careless- 
ness and procrastination in this respect 
simply will not be tolerated by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department and this duty 
cannot be ignored. Probably the chief 
responsibility now is the safeguarding of 
capital from possible depreciation through 
miscalculation or misunderstanding of the 
secular or broad trend of security prices. 
Perhaps the best that one can do now is 
to bear in mind the advice which is said 
to have been given once by Jay Gould: 
“The thing to do is to watch Wall Street’s 
eddies and currents, exercise a little com- 
mon sense, and in your speculations you 
will come out all right.” 
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SILENCED! 


ESTERDAY America’s 

skyscrapers stormed into 
the air to the deafening clat- 
ter of the riveting hammer. 


To-morrow, this ear-splitting 
racket will be silenced. Si- 
lently, swiftly, easily, and at 
a considerable saving in cost, 
our great new structures will 
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Electric welding! An electric 
arc, guided by expert hands, 
knits metal together with 
joints as strong as the metal 
itself. Already it is written in 
the book of progress that 
construction’s drums shall 
be silenced. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


URING the past year, THE Forum has published a series of articles 
on the leading novelists, poets, and critics of the present day. In 
judging such literary lights as Theodore Dreiser, H. L. Mencken, and 
Carl Sandburg, Forum authors have viewed them as prophets of a 
certain attitude toward life, who have borrowed their cosmos from 
science and their ethics from the new schools of psychology. They 
profess to believe that man is a machine, operated by the same forces 
that makgapples fall from trees and moths seek the flame. In short, as 
interpreterY of life, these writers have forgotten — or, rather, they have 
purposely rejected — the essentially uman qualities of human life: 
those very qualities which set man apart from the beast and from the 
speck of dust that dances in the sunbeam. 


W the scientist is necessarily a specialist. It is the virtue of his 

peculiar method to focus his microscope upon a limited field of 
observation; and he may be pardoned, therefore, if he leaves many 
things out of the human picture. But the novelist or the poet who does 
the same thing lacks the scientist’s justification. It should be his first 
concern to see life steadily and see it whole. And with this thought in 
mind, THE Forv set itself to examine very critically the literature of 
to-day, especially in so far as it pretends to interpret a philosophy of life. 
More than this, THe Forum attempted the constructive task of ex- 
plaining the Religious attitude in literature, and the Humanistic, which 
may be considered the alternative of the Religious attitude. 


a> IHUS, in January, we published ‘The Modern Current in American 

Literature,” by Paul Elmer More; in February, “The Critic and 
American Life,” by Irving Babbitt; in May, “Modernism and the 
Novel,” by Sherlock Bronson Gass; in July, “The Humanism of Irving 
Babbitt,” by T. S. Eliot; in September, “The Catholic Spirit in Ameri- 
can Literature,” by Michael Williams. It is now fitting to close this 
literary year with “The Gutter — And Then What?” by Granville 
Hicks. Here Mr. Hicks marks off the limits to which our so-called 
“moderns” may go, and predicts the advantage American literature 
may yet derive from its decade of exploration in the gutters and sewers 


of life. 
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mellowed by genuine fondness 


for human _ beings.’’ — Boston 
Herald. $2.00 


The Heart of 
Burroughs’s 
Journals 


Clara Barrus 


A remarkable self-portrait of 
America's great nature writer 
made up from his unpublished 
journals. $3.00 


The Last Two Volumes of 





ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


1809-1858 
Albert J. Beveridge 


‘‘As a picture of the times I know no book equal to 
it. It should be in every library and read by every 
American.’’— James Truslow Adams in the New York 
Sun. “‘It presents not Beveridge’s Lincoln, but 
Lincoln.’ — Charles Willis Thompson in the N.Y. 
Times. 


“Comparisons are uncalled for; it 
would be like comparing the man- 
made mountains that we know of 
with the pyramids.’’—Dr. Albert J. 
Shaw in the Review of Reviews. Two 
volumes, illustrated. $12.50. 


Helldorado 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF 
COLONEL HOUSE 


‘As a rich reservoir of hitherto secret material of 
this indispensable kind, they take a place whose 
importance it would be difficult to over-estimate.” 
— New York Times. Arranged as a narrative by 
Charles Seymour. 2 vols. illus. $10.00 


MONTROSE 


The greatest living Scotch historian 
has ane a remarkable portrait of 
Montrose, most famous of Scot- 
land's soldier-statesmen and ‘‘no- 
blest of the Cavaliers’’. Illustrated. 
$5.00. 





William M. Breakenridge 


One of the last of the eye-wit- 
ness stories of the roaring fron- 
tier days in the old West by a 
former deputy-sheriff of Tomb- 
stone. Illustrated. $4.00. 


Alexander 


Graham Bell 


Catherine Mackenziz 


The first complete biography 
of the picturesque and dramatic 
career of the great inventor. 
Miss Mackenzie's book is 
largely based on Bell's own 
reminiscences. It is completely 
authoritative. Illustrated. $5.00 
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DECEMBER READING 


Dona.p F. Rose 


PHILOSOPHICAL GUIDE POSTS 


adhd es ESSAYS, by Bertrand 

Russell (Norton, $2.50), undertakes 
to move a mountain, but its author has 
not much faith that it can be done. The 
mountain is made of stupidity, hatred, 
and passion, but the opening chapter 
concedes that these are much preferred to 
sweetly reasonable behavior and likely to 
remain so. This is a sad thought for Mr. 
Russell, but sadness becomes him ad- 
mirably and helps to keep him a philos- 
opher. 

His skepticism, however, is not confined 
to pessimism, but occasionally turns 
aggressive. He begins to call in question 
both science and the scientists. In the past 
he has hoped for great things from science, 
but now he has his doubts and appre- 
hensions concerning another gold brick. 
And again he turns to philosophy for 
comfort and consolation. 

These are popular essays, but they take 
us sometimes into deep waters. Although 
Mr. Russell does his best, you cannot 
discuss the relation of Einstein to Bergson 
and Hegel in words of one syllable. There 
are, however, other essays concerning 
social and economic problems, obviously 
written for magazine consumption but 
well worth reading. The last chapter is 
an estimate of future prospects which 
leaves the i impression that, as a prophet, 
Mr. Russell is still an excellent philosopher. 
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There is not much that is constructive 
or directive in the Russell doctrine. He 
tries to see clearly and justly, and to use 
to our advantage his long training in 
judgment and good thinking. His practical 
philosophy is that of a man steering his 
way through thick traffic, and we may 
value his guidance without insisting that 
he travel a straight line. 

It is a long jump from Russell to Bever- 
ley Nichols and Tue Star SpaNnGcLepD 
Manner (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), but 
it is worth the effort. It restores our faith 
a little to discover that Mr. Nichols has 
lost some of his impudence and gained 
proportionately in good sense. Just what 
he will do when he can no longer get by 
with parlor tricks is beyond calculation, 
but at the moment he shows faint pre- 
monitory symptoms of becoming a serious 
young man full of passionate purposes. 
But this only occasionally; most of the 
time he is still the brilliant young reporter 
who knows he is good and reminds us of it 
at regular intervals. He surveys the 
American scene in kindness and fairness, 
though occasionally his eyebrows go so 
high in polite horror that his monocle 
falls out and he becomes mildly myopic. 
But he is still absolutely helpless in the 
presence of an even moderately beautiful 
woman. His interview with Gloria Swan- 
son is a rhapsody in rose pink, and he 
uniformly believes everything the girls 
tell him. This, perhaps, is all to the good; 
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This novel. inspired by the heat and fury of the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case. paints a vivid picture of present day New 
England civilization. So close to life has Mr. Sinclair kept, 
that all classes of Society from Italian laborers and anar- 
chist agitators to bankers, judges and governors will imag- 


ine themselves portrayed on this great canvas. A narrative. 


full of drama and social contrast. ending in a heart-break- 
ing climax and written in the usual brilliant and daring 
style of the author of “Oil”. 

Simultaneous publication in America. Great Britain. Germany. Russia. 


Sweden and Czechoslavakia. Translations also under way in France. 
Poland, Holland and Japan. 


2 volumes $§.00 


ALBERT AND CHARLES BONI~—PUBLISHERS 


66 - Sth AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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a man must believe something and Mr. 
Nichols is a little short on the customary 
articles of faith. There is only one re- 
semblance between his book and that of 
Mr. Russell. He also winds up with a 
prophecy, and gives warning to his own 
generation in England to quit grousing 
and go to work. Yes, the boy grows older. 

Mr. Nichols behaved like a little gentle- 
man on his visit and rarely makes us un- 
comfortable with his criticism. This job 
is done brown by Walter B. Pitkin in 
Tue Twiticht or THE AMERICAN MIND 
(Simon & Shuster, $3.00), whose big idea 
is that there is little use in training master 
minds unless we can devise some useful 
work for such minds to do. Mr. Pitkin’s 
proposition, which he supports with 
enough statistics to choke a horse, does a 
lot of damage to our educational theories 
and sundry eugenical sciences, and has 
obvious bearings on our industrial system. 
He proves to his own satisfaction that not 
only do we need no more “‘best minds” 
but that we are already overstocked with 
them, and that the demand decreases with 
progress in organization, standardization, 
and centralization of life and business. 

It may turn out, of course, that a 
“best mind” — whatever that may be — 
has other real uses besides that of earning 
a living for its temporary physical en- 
cumbrance. Mr. Pitkin suggests that the 
state devise some scheme whereby best 
minds may be put out to graze for their 
own happiness and such small profit to 
the world as may come of it. Socrates, 
we suspect, would have found this a 
singularly unattractive solution to a 
problem with which he must have been 
personally acquainted. 

STRANGE BEpDFELLOwsS, by Silas Bent 
(Liveright, $3.00), is a contribution to the 
sense of proportion concerning politicians, 
personages, prosperity, and the press. Its 
predecessor, Ballyhoo, revealed Mr. Bent 
almost in the act of shaking the dust of 
daily journalism from his shirt sleeves. 
He has cooled off now, but he is still 
shrewdly critical of his old trade. In his 
new book he covers a lot of territory, but 
two arguments echo throughout. One is 
that Americans are not such fools as they 
seem to be and would welcome intelligent 
treatment from editors and publishers if 
they could get it. The other is that Amer- 
ica is being tempted by the golden calf, 
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variously disguised as Prosperity, Success, 
Efficiency, and Andrew Mellon. This 
warning has lately been sounded from 
many quarters, but rarely with the author- 
ity of such good sense and practical 
experience as are found in Strange Bed- 
fellows. 


BIOGRAPHIES IN BRIEF 


NS INCE biography is so popular, it is 
good that it can be brief, else we 
should miss many pleasant acquaintances. 
Particular gratitude is due to Philip 
Guedalla, who presents in BONNET AND 
SHawt (Putnam, $3.50), six very delight- 
ful ladies, the wives and indispensable 
helpmeets of eminent and typical Vic- 
torians. Mr. Guedalla has a deserved 
reputation as wit and even cynic, but here 
he is all kindliness and courtesy to the 
ladies, and even such ironic shafts as he 
directs at the pompous celebrities whose 
homes he visits are no worse than their 
own wives might have managed — and 
probably did, in their own wise and wifely 
manner. These are intimate and personal 
pictures of Mesdames Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Arnold, Disraeli, Gladstone, and Palmer- 
ston, and they could scarcely be done with 
better taste or greater charm. Three other 
portraits, purely imaginary, add an 
appendix to the book. Since these reveal 
the ladyloves of notorious bachelors, Mr. 
Guedalla need have no scruples and he 
shows no mercy. They indicate beyond 
doubt that the author intends his more 
serious portraits to disclose the master of 
the house no less than its leading lady. 
Forcotren Lapies, by Richardson 
Wright (Lippincott, $5.00), rescues from 
undeserved obscurity a group of our own 
early citizens. To these ladies, husbands 
were incidental and some of them fall 
considerably short of the customary 
picture of a perfect lady. Yet they serve to 
turn attention to significant elements in 
early American life, some of which are 
still with us as national prejudices and 
passions. Mr. Wright’s book, however, is 
more than an ungallant attempt to fasten 
responsibility for familiar follies on a few 
forgotten ladies. He has a genuine love for 
early Americana which leads him into odd 
corners. He writes with charm and wit, his 
style is both classical and colloquial, and 
he conveys the comfortable assurance that 
he knows what he is talking about. The 
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The BookSelection for November LENIN lt 
ie 
JUBILEE JIM ‘i 7 nape ene i 
° ° ‘Bi > an sort ie 
The Life of Colonel James Fisk, Jr. "ides audits all lt 
be genuinely grateful for such Ca 
By Robert H. Fuller a book.’? — St. Louis Post- 4 
Jim Fisk wrote his own story in tinsel letters a foot high on Dispatch. $5.00 is 
America’s flashiest era. It is recounted here with that unfail- ip 
ing gusto which always marked Jubilee Jim’s manner of THOMAS HARDY’S oN 
living. $3.50 Ayr 


William Allen White’s New Book 
MASKS IN A PAGEANT 


“Some extraordinarily fine portraits . . . The coloring is vivid. 
The figures acually quiver on the canvas.’*—Claude G. Bowers 
in the Saturday Review. $5.00 


JOHN CAMERON’S ODYSSEY 
Transcribed by Andrew Farrell 


**This surpassingly entertaining volume. . . is a book of deep- 
sea adventure. . . Since Two Years Before the Mast I can re- 
member no book which carries the story of sailors, ships and 
ports of call so completely. — Philadelphia Ledger. $4.50 


FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA 
By Joseph Redlich 


The last European monarch of the old school and the epitome 
of all it represented becomes a remarkable human being in 
this new biography. $5.00 


THE GRAPHIC 


Last Poems 


Winter Words 


In Various Moods and 
Metres 


This volume of verse, pre- 
pared for publication shortly 
before his death, is Thomas 
Hardy’s last literary legacy 
to poetry lovers everywhere. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S 


New Poems 


MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT 


And Other Tales in Verse 


The first volume of poetry 
from John Masefield in five 
years. $2.00 


BIBLE 


By Lewis Browne 


**Should lie on the table in 
every home where the study 
of the Bible is fostered.”’ 

—Syracuse Herald. $2.50 


The Dilemma of 
American Music 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 


THE ORIGINS OF 
THE WORLD WAR 


By Sidney B. Fay 


Professor Fay’s long-announced book on the origins of the 
War is now published. It marks a revolution in the field of 
diplomatic history and will be read and discussed everywhere 
by intelligent readers. 2 vols. $9.00 


THE EARLY LIFE 
OF THOMAS HARDY 


By Florence Emily Hardy 





One of our leading critics 
discusses our time and place 
in music. 00 


Thomas Hardy, the man and artist, is pictnred in this story 
of his early life, written by Mrs. Hardy from his own words 
and diaries and revised by him shortly before hisdeath. $5.00 


Price subject to change on publication 
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present book is as full of scholarship as 
his Hawkers and Walkers, but the presence 
of the ladies —some lovely and some 
lurid — gives it greater interest. 

More brief biographies appear in THE 
RomANcE OF Forcotren Men, by John 
T. Faris (Harper’s, $6.00). Some of its 
subjects, such as Baron Stiegel and John 
Bartram, can hardly be said to be for- 
gotten and others need hardly be remem- 
bered, but the interest of the book is 
chiefly in small matters of Colonial his- 
tory such as engage the polite attention of 
our thin blue line of true-born aristocrats. 
It is a taste that comes expensively by 
birth and breeding, and Mr. Faris has 
been busy for years writing for it. 

Masks 1n A Paceant (MacMillan, 
$5.00) is William Allen White’s contri- 
bution to the lately current confusion of 
tongues on matters political. This is gossip 
and opinion, not without prejudice, con- 
cerning Presidents from Harrison to 
Coolidge, together with their attendants, 
satellites, contemporaries, and fairy god- 
fathers. It is not quite reminiscence but it 
is also as certainly not quite history. It is 
written in the professional tone of a news- 
paper man who has come a long way and 
met a lot of people. For reasons of his own, 
Mr. White arranges his gallery in terms 
of kingdoms and dynasties —the Old 
Kings, the Stuarts, the Rebellion and 
Restoration. He makes a terrific blunder in 
parable when he concludes with the Young 
Princes of Democracy — none other than 
Alfred E. Smith and William Hale Thomp- 
son. That all this should come to climax 
in the unlamented Mayor of Chicago is 
too much and somewhat ominous. Maybe 
Mr. White is feeling his years. The old 
days look better to him than the new and 
he fears the worst. Perhaps he hopes for it. 


FANTASY AND FICTION 


ny MONG many good or interesting 
novels selection is difficult, but half 
a dozen of first choice have some family 
likeness in their acceptance of the limita- 
tions of the novel, their acquiescence in its 
traditional form, and their denial of 
freakishness. There is, for example, THE 
WuisPer oF A Name, by Marie Le Franc 
(Bobbs, Merrill, $2.00). This has but two 
characters —a strong man hurt by war 
and a girl escaped from sophistication to 
the Breton moors. Nothing happens to 
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them but the man’s slow recovery and the 
girl’s slow surrender to love, but the tale is 
so surrounded with beauty and infused 
with sincerity that it becomes a profound- 
ly moving fragment. 

Tue Cominc oF THE Lorp, by Sarah 
Gertrude Millin (Liveright, $2.50), is 
contrived of tremendous forces: of jeal- 
ousies and hatreds —racial, national, 
religious, and social. The story is laid, like 
others by Miss Millin, in South Africa, 
but the scene is subordinated to the 
human elements involved and to an ironic 
overtone of sympathy for men and women 
blundering headlong into unnecessary 
tragedy. It called for courage no less than 
skill to handle the elements of this strange- 
ly moving story, since it deals with Jew 
hatred, war persecutions, a stupid soldier, 
a heart-hungry wife, and a tribe of natives 
in the grip of religious mania. 

There is an admirable severity of style 
in Tueresa, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon 
& Shuster, $2.50), but the story is un- 
pleasant, unconvincing, and _ probably 
unnecessary. This is another “story of a 
woman’s soul”’ told chiefly in terms of her 
body, and beyond the first few adventures 
it turns fairly tiresome. It becomes, in 
fact, suspiciously like a case record in the 
appendix to a treatise by Havelock Ellis. 
Such masculine attempts to write of the 
personal mysteries of women, from Moll 
Flanders to date, and including literature 
respectable and otherwise, have been no 
more uniformly successful than other 
sorts of female impersonation. Either they 
are projections of masculine preferences or 
clinical studies in the milder areas of 
pathology — curious reading for both 
sexes alike. Perhaps a really wise woman 
could tell us where masculine perception 
fails in revealing the essentially feminine, 
but a really wise woman would never do 
sO. 
Tue Strrance Case or Miss ANNIE 
Spracc (Stokes, $2.50), is Louis Brom- 
field’s best to date. It involves a strange 
group, hand-picked from two continents 
to disclose the varied workings of love and 
religious enthusiasm and their occasional 
fusion. It is quite astonishing to find that 
this single theme can be presented in a 
dozen versions, and so skillfully that the 
reader is aware only on reflection that the 
tune has been played on a single string. 
An unusual quality is given to the book 
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THE TERRIBLE SIREN 


Born of “poor but dis- 
honest parents,’”’ Victoria 
Woodhull, brilliant, beau- 
tiful and charming, was 
the most amazingly daring 
woman of recent times. 
Violent protagonist of Free 
Love, staunch fighter for 
Women’s Rights, she was 
also known as “The Be- 


THE BUCK IN 


THE SNOW 
by 
Epna St. VINCENT 
MILLay 


The first book of verse 
in five years by Amer- 
ica’s most celebrated 
and best loved woman poet. “Still 
the lyric poet, lovely and limpid 
and whimsical and _ wistful.”— 
Joseph Auslander. Leather, $3.00. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


THE LIFE OF SIR 


MARTIN FROBISHER 
by Witt1am McFee 


A swashbuckling biography of a 
bluff old pirate, who died an Ad- 
miral in Queen Elizabeth’s Navy. 
“Not only a living human docu- 
ment but a magnificent piece of 
historical writing.” —O. E. Rolvaag. 
“Sound and sure.”—N. Y. Times. 
Illustrated. $4.00 


ALL KNEELING 


by ANNE ParrisH 


“The best of Miss Parrish’s novels. 
With every sentence Christabel 
Caine emerges 
more clearly, a 
dainty, feminine 
Elmer Gantry of 
the literary 
» world.’’— 
N. Y. Herald 

Tribune. 
$2.50 










by EMANIE SACHs 





LEONARDO 


the Florentine 
by Racue, ANNAND TAYLOR 


“The most important study 
of Leonardo in many, many 
years. No one has ever 
penetrated so deeply into 
the heart of Leonardo the 
man. An interpretation of 
the human Leonardo abso- 
lutely unsurpassed.” —N.Y. 
Times. “Don’t let anything 
keep you from enjoying this 
remarkably fine book.”— 
Dorothy Canfield. Illustrated. 

$6.00 


THE TRAGIC 
EMPRESS 


by Maurice PALEOLOGUE 





Confidences of the Empress 
Eugenie and the story of the 
Second Empire as set down 
in her own words by the 
distinguished French _his- 
torian and diplomat. Here 
is a story long suppressed 
by Napoleon III, finally re- 
vealed—a human and often 
pathetic record of monarch- 
ical intrigue in Europe dur- 
ing the 19th century. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 


witching Broker of Wall 
Street.”” Publisher of the 
first ‘‘scandal sheet,’’ she 
was nominated by the 
Equal Rights Party for 
President of the United 
States. Racy and alive, her 
story reads like romantic 
adventure. Illustrated. 


$4.00 
GOOD-BYE, 
WISCONSIN 
by GLENWAY 
Wescott 


The author of ‘‘The 
Grandmothers,’’ Har- 
per Prize Novel for 
1927, depicts new phases 
of Wisconsin life in a 
pungent, earthy book. 
“A real, a worthy American 
achievement.” —N. Y. Times. $2.50 


ANANIAS 
or the false artist 
by WALTER Pacu 


Mr. Pach, translator of Faure’s 
great “‘History of Art,” casts a 
skeptical eye upon the artistic great 
and near-great, and flays the speci- 
ous artist, giving names and places 
in a book that will raise an artistic 


furore. Illustrated. $4.00 


COTTON MATHER 
by RatpH AND Louise Boas 


Around Mather, self-styled keeper 
of the Puritan conscience and 
moving spirit 
behind the 
Salem witch- 
killings, the 
authors have 
reconstructed 
the life of his 
times. Illustrat- 
ed. $3.50 
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by use of a literary version of the ‘cut- 
back’ of the motion pictures. That poor 
Miss Spragg — withered old maid from 
the Middle West — should set in motion 
so many convulsions in the Mediterranean 
is a sign that Mr. Bromfield has a keen 
sense for dramatic improbabilities. 

Caspar Hauser, by Jacob Wassermann 
(Liveright, $3.00), is a historical novel 
which intends to be more than that and 
never quite pulls it off. A century ago there 
turned up in Nurnberg a man just out of 
prison, full grown in body but with the 
mind and experience of a child. This is the 
story of what the world did to him and it 
ends with his physical murder to climax 
the slow destruction of his soul. The 
author intends that we shall see here the 
tragedy of childhood at the mercy of so- 
called civilization, but his book remains a 
historical novel, curious and engrossing 
and written with fiery sincerity. 

Harness, by A. Hamilton Gibbs (Little, 
Brown, $2.50), is in the typical Gibbs 
manner, a novel of real entertainment 
wrapped around a problem. This time it is 
that of the wife who hankers after a 
career and thereby gets into a mild indis- 
cretion. The husband finally discovers 
that there are limits to the emancipation 
of women, and his solution is to beat the 
other man to a pulp and bring his wife 
back from drama to domesticity. This, you 
observe, is no real solution at all; it is 
simply the rather elementary notion that 
if you can’t keep out of mischief it is 
better to avoid it. But it makes a good 
story. 

Most of these books are visitors from 
overseas. The shelf is less generous with 
home talent. HerttaGe, by Rose C. Feld 
(Knopf, $2.50), is the most solid novel of 
recent reading. It tells of the drudgery of 
farm life on the thin lands of New England, 
and of the autocracy of the soil and the 
women whose sense of property holds 
grimly on to the soil. The story is full of 
hard reality and is engrossing without 
being pleasant reading. But here again is a 
collection of frustrated males, of whom we 
have lately had too many. There ought to 
be a law. 


BACK TO THE BIBLE 

as: KIL.er, by Elmer Davis (Day, 
$2.50), will probably cause a stir but 

will leave no particular impression. It is 
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logical to associate it with Moses, by 
Louis Untermeyer (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50), since both take liberties with Old 
Testament history in order to shock the 
tired public once again. Giant Killer is 
the life of David, maltreated somewhat to 
add emphasis to the idea that the King of 
Israel was an evil man — which is already 
fairly clear from the record. Moses opens 
with a literary version of a familiar smok- 
ing-car story, and proceeds to naturalize 
a score of miracles with indefatigable 
ingenuity. Mr. Untermeyer evidences 
a busier imagination and perhaps more 
misdirected scholarship than Mr. Davis, 
but Mr. Davis writes with greater en- 
ergy and a keener eye for drama. Both, 
however, are reminiscent of D. W. Griffith 
in all his glory, who could and would 
dress ten thousand supers in costume and 
paint, set up a city in pasteboard, and 
present us with ancient history in two 
dimensions only. It is entertaining, in- 
genious, occasionally shocking, but no- 
body really believes it. 

My First Two Tuousanp Years, by 
George S. Viereck and Paul Eldridge 
(Macaulay, $2.50), would be better titled 
as “My First Ten Thousand Women.” 
The Wandering Jew turns up again, but 
as a young man hunting through the 
centuries for a really satisfying moment. 
On the way, he rubs shoulders with a lot of 
popular history, but two-thirds of his time 
is devoted to the perennial discovery that 
one woman is very much like another. 
After the first score or so of his adventures 
they become an excruciating bore. These 
gentlemen write well enough, but those 
who read their book eagerly will ulti- 
mately decide that they have been cheat- 
ed again. 

There is also GoopByE Wisconsin, by 
Glenway Wescott (Harper’s, $2.50), a 
series of sketches and stories of varied 
interest and excellence, written obviously 
by a man on his way out of Wisconsin and 
determined never to go back. “‘ How much 
sweeter,” he says with more naive candor 
than originality, “‘to come and go than to 
stay.” And further he confesses, “I feel 
glad that I have never written a line for 
which there is any earthly use.” Well, 
why not? 

Tue Seconp AMERICAN CARAVAN 
(Macaulay, $5.00) defies classification un- 
less we open a department for Encyclo- 
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pedias of Literary Pathology. But it 
clamors for attention both by its mon- 
strous bulk and its monstrous pretensions. 
These are the choice products of our self- 
appointed elect — some of them not so 
choice and some of them no better than 
second choice or worse. It would be in- 
teresting to know how many of these mas- 
terpieces are resting easily now after going 
the weary rounds of editors and publish- 
ers. There are novelties here, of course — 
novelties more in manner than theme, 
which is about seventy-five per cent sex, a 
preoccupation which seems to lie at the 
end of too many of the roads to modern- 
ism. Apparently there is a reporter at 
every private keyhole, whose discoveries 
give him no real joy unless he can talk 
about them. This is indeed a lumbering 
caravan, less interesting than the first and 
even showing signs of becoming old-fash- 
ioned in a day when cheap novelties are so 
quickly worn thin. There may be beauty 
concealed in its cargo, but it is a weary 
job to find it. 


GENTLEMEN OF FRANCE 


IT would be virtually impossible to 
I write a dull book concerning Vol- 
taire. He is a good story without benefit of 
skillful biography, and the sugar and spice 
of anecdote and legend are available to 
all. The chief temptation of the biographer 
is to be content with such familiar stuff 
and thereby fail to justify a new book with 
new evidence or understanding. 

By this much Vottarre, by Victor 
Thaddeus (Brentano’s, $5.00), falls short 
of enduring importance. It is a popular 
version, entertaining and readable, but 
conventional in its estimate of the man 
and his times. Most of us know too little 
of Voltaire, even though his name is a 
household word. Stephen Leacock in his 
essay on “The Remains of an Education,” 
finds that his net dividend from French 
history and literature was represented by 
“Voltaire — Frenchman — very bitter.” 
Most of us are as well informed. The new 
book remedies the deficiency, and reveals 
Voltaire not only as a miracle man who 
squeezed a fortune from journalism, but 
as one who has an important finger in 
many a modern pie. It is also worth while 
to study him to note how poorly he is 
honored by the imitation of our own acid- 
ulous critics of church and state whose 
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chief weapons are also wit, mockery, and 
strong language. It will be discovered that 
Voltaire was immeasurably the master in 
wit; that much which we count as typi- 
cally modern in cynicism and ‘revolt is 
already two centuries old. 

In Voltaire, Louis XIV is briefly intro- 
duced, adorned with all the frightfulness of 
his unsavory reputation. Louis Bertrand, 
on the other hand, in his new biography, 
Louis XIV (Longmans, $5.00), reverses 
most of the contemporary and popular 
judgments, and insists that it is time 
to atone for an injustice. He describes 
Louis as concealing behind a screen of 
frivolity a steady purpose to serve France. 
He roundly denies the phrase, L’ état, c’est 
moi, and discounts with evidence and 
common sense the stories of his vicious 
immorality. He calls him hard-working, 
serious-minded, and essentially temperate; 
a great statesman and soldier, a patron of 
the arts, and the creator of modern France. 
And, as a necessary corollary, he accuses 
Saint-Simon of being a peevish, malevol- 
ent, and irresponsible liar whose record 
has done more damage than it is worth. 

Francois Vitton, by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis (Coward, McCann, $5.00), is a 
work of real scholarship and probably the 
last word to be spoken concerning the ras- 
cal poet until the scrap heaps of history 
are turned over by some new convulsion. 
Some such book is necessary unless we are 
to be content with pretty legends. The 
author rather spikes the guns of the critic, 
partly by the authority of his learning and 
partly by a single dirty dig. “Community 
plumbing,” he says, “‘is one of the very 
modern fine arts — like Criticism, but use- 
ful.” Well, there is here little room for 
criticism, whether useful or no. Mr. Lewis 
recreates Villon as a shadowy but real 
figure, set in a picture of the times which 
is sometimes faithful to the point of te- 
dium. The second section is a swift and 
vivid life of the poet, excellent entertain- 
ment throughout. The third is given to 
critical appraisal of Villon’s verse and will 
be thin rations for those who cannot read 
French. Those whose French is “after the 
schole of Stratford-atte-Bowe”’ will be not 
much better off, since French to-day is not 
what it used to be five centuries ago. There 
are ample translations, but these cannot 
recreate the grace and adroitness of Vil- 
lon. 
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The Public Recommends 


By the Author of 

WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 
A. A. MILNE: 

The House At Pooh Corner $2.00 


By the Author of HAPPINESS 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS: 
Love: $1.00 


MARIETTA M. ANDREWS: 
My Studio Window $5.00 


By the Author of FRANCOIS VILLON 
D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS: 


A Christmas Book $2.50 
FRANK E. NICHOLSON: 


Favorite Jokes 

of Famous People $3.00 
Conceptions by John Vassos, 

Illustrator of SALOME 

OSCAR WILDE: 
TheBalladof Reading Gaol$3.50 
Signed. limited edition—$10.00 

Author of UNDER FIRE 

HENRI BARBUSSE: 

I Saw It Myself $2.00 
Dutton Book of the Month for October 
GARET GARRETT: 
The American Omen 

By the Author of 

BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 
F. OSSENDOWSKI: 
Slaves Of The Sun $3.00 
By the Author of DISRAELI and ARIEL 
ANDRE MAUROIS: 


$2.50 


The Next Chapter $1.00 
W. H. Hadson: BIRD MAN 
By Harold Goddard $1.00 
WITS’ END 

By Viola Paradise $2.50 


Dutton Book of the Month for December 
THE MURDERS 


IN SURREY WOOD 
By John Arnold 
The Dutton Mystery for December $2.00 
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GHOND, THE HUNTER 
By Dhan Gopal Makerji, whose 
GAY-NECK won Newbery Medal May28. 
THE NIGHT 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
Illustrated by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry 
NAPOLEON THE MAN 
By Dmitri Merezhkovsky $3.00 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 
By the Marquis de Segur $5.00 
THEIR MAJESTIES 
OF SCOTLAND 


$2.00 


By Thornton Cook $6.00 
LIFE OF MOSES 

By Edmond Fleg $3.00 
GEORGE SAND 

AND HER LOVERS 

By Francis Gribble $5.00 


KEEPING OFF THE SHELF 
By Mrs. Thomas Whiffen $5.00 
oe GARDENART 
By Marie Luise Gothein $25.00 
A HISTORY OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING 
By Douglas Percy Bliss 
WOMEN OF 

THE MORTE D’ARTHUR 
By Ann Alexander $3.50 
THE LIFE 

AND ADVENTURES 
OF PETER WILKINS 
By Robert Paltock 
SING IT YOURSELF 
By Dorothy Gordon 
YOUTH 

By Elizabeth Sloan Chesser 


$10.00 


$7.00 


$3.50 


Introduction by Angelo Patri. $1.00 
s SON OF FINN 
y A. J. Dawson $2.50 


= ROVER I WOULD BE 
By E. V. Lucas $2.50 


Send for free, illustrated catalogue 
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286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus.—Keats 


MR. WELLS CREATES A NEW WORLD 


Tue Open Conspiracy, by H. G. Wells; 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.00. 
Reviewed by Bernarp Fay. 


Ww: WELLS believes that it is im- 

possible to believe in anything other 
than science, birth control, and the im- 
mortality of our species. He gave up 
Christianity long ago, and more recently 
Communism, Socialism, Democracy, and 
the League of Nations; but hestill has many 
hopes for aviation, radio broadcasting, 
and eugenic babies. Nevertheless, he ad- 
mits that they will have to be handled 
carefully if they are to be a success, and 
he kindly writes this book, publishes it, 
and sells it to show what we have to do 
about them. It appears that the few 
things we have to do are to destroy our 
present governments, endow scientific 
laboratories, teach scientists how to be- 
have, make them speak an intelligible 
language, restrict procreation all over the 
world, keep protesting against wars, or- 
ganize mankind as one big colony, and — 
for a few centuries at least — get together 
to read Mr. Wells’ books and follow his 
directions. 

He calls his system “The Open Con- 
spiracy” and views it as a religion. Very 
sensibly he acknowledges that now we are 
muddling and that the time has come to 
look out if we don’t want to jump head 
first into the greatest catastrophe man 
has ever experienced. Since he is moderate 
and does not want to antagonize people 
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by taking sides in a delicate controversy, 
he simply urges us to discard all the reli- 
gions, governments, and political theories 
we are now using. He repudiates every- 
thing impartially to extract from 
everything the element he approves of: 
kindness out of Christianity, boldness out 
of Marxism, world unity out of the League 
of Nations, even discipline out of the ar- 
mies and navies. 

You think it ought to be a stunning 
book. The stunning thing is that he suc- 
ceeded in making it a very flat book. Of 
course, it could be much worse and still be 
worth reading — if only as a document on 
contemporary English journalism. At 
times you find in it one of Mr. Wells’ old 
gifts, his talent for being irritating. But 
generally it sounds terribly sincere, dis- 
arming, uplifting, and full of the most in- 
discriminate optimism. Mr. Wells writes: 
“It is possible now to imagine an order of 
human affairs from which these evils 
(sickness, famine, tyranny) have been 
largely eliminated” — as if we had made 
any real and positive progress in elimin- 
ating sickness. Again: “There will be 
little need for President or King to lead 
the marshalled hosts of Humanity, for 
where there is no war, there is no need of 
any leader to lead hosts anywhere” — 
which, to me, appears just as logical as 
the reasoning of the Baptist clergyman 
who believes he has eradicated vice from 
the earth when he has suppressed whiskey, 
gin, beer, and wine. 
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HARNESS 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 
oe ARNESS’ is a worthy successor to ‘Soundings’. 
It has the qualities that make for popularity: 
a well-told love story of likable people, a convincing 
theme, truth, vitality, sincerity and unforced humor.” 
—The New York Times. 

“The story is excellent...a matrimonial problem 
of great interest.”—The Boston Transcript. 

“The author of ‘Soundings’ continues to create real 
people. Here, the adventures in marriage of an Eng- 
lish ex-officer and an actress set a new standard for one whose work was 
already high.”—Life. A Best Seller. 45th Thousand. $2.50 





Destiny Bay. By Donn Byrne 

“Here we see Donn Byrne at his best, 
writing of horse races, prize fights, gallant 
gentlemen and lovely ladies.”—The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. $2.50 


Guyfford of Weare 
By Jeffery Farnol 

“A romance with a swiftly moving plot, 
quick dialogue and rollicking adventure.” — 
The New York Herald Tribune. $2.50 


Matorni’s Vineyard 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 

A tale of international intrigue in 1940 
which “can certainly be ranked as one of 
his best pieces of work.”—The New York 
Times. $2.00 


“The Battle of the Horizons 
By Sylvia Thompson ~~ 

“A discerning, entertaining story of con- 
siderable charm.”—The Saturday Review 
of Literature. Fifth large printing. $2.50 


The Lovers of the Market=Place 
By Richard Dehan 

The story of a rich man’s efforts to break 
down the stubborn pride of his wife and 


‘This Book=Collecting Game 
By A. Edward Newton 

More engaging comment and shrewd 
advice from the genial philosopher of 
books. Printed in aquatone. With 134 
illustrations. $5.00 


Twelve Portraits of the French Rev= 
olution. By Henri Béraud 
Brilliant depictions of Mirabeau, Danton; 
Robespierre and others, with a remarkable 
outline of the Revolution itself. With 6 
wood engravings by Bertrand Zadig. $3.50 


*Consecratio Medici and Other 
Papers. By Dr. Harvey Cushing 
A world-famous surgeon discusses inti- 
mately the practice of his profession, his 
war experiences, and great personalities and 
institutions of medical science. $2.50 


The Fall of the Russian Empire 
By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 

“Rapid history...very likely the best book 
of its kind.”—The American Mercury. 
With 41 illustrations. $3.50 


The Dragon and the Foreign Devils 


By Johan Gunnar Andersson 
“This is THE book on modern China.”— 


son, notable in characterization. $2.50 Edwin Bjorkman. 16 illustrations. $4.00 
1852-1927 


By THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K.G. 


“All the world will read and discuss the Asquith auto- 
biography. It is the most unreserved story of inside hap- 
penings that has appeared.”—The Boston Herald. 

“It is the best autobiography ever written by a British 
statesman.”—The London Daily Sketch. 

“Presents a number of concise estimates of public men 
and measures which are notable because they differ ma- 
terially from usual conceptions.”—The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. Second Printing. Illustrated. 2 Volumes. $10.00 


* Indicates An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


Mr. Wells is no longer a very young 
man and he shows in this book a surpris- 
ing inability to grasp any problem in its 
accuracy or to use words with their full 
meaning. His habit of reducing everything 
to the very simplest terms has made of his 
style something like the normal moving 
picture, the one which they say in. Holly- 
wood is made for the average mind — the 
mind of the male child of ten. Mr. Wells 
speaks of religion, and does it with be- 
coming reverence; but he seems never to 
have realized that religion is primarily 
concerned with spiritual and moral life 
and not with externals. His religion draws 
man out of himself instead of making him 
concentrate, and does not define a moral 
or spiritual criterion. The terms “good,” 
“bad,” “better,” “worse” are used with- 
out any concrete meaning. Moreover, Mr. 
Wells is so busy settling all the great pend- 
ing questions that he overlooks two diffi- 
culties which are rather urgent. He seems 
to believe that crowds and the crowd 
spirit will be eliminated in the coming 
civilization. He discards personality, hopes 
of personal immortality, and everything 
connected with our modern idea of in- 
dividualism. His new world is very good 
and very well planned, but seems to be in- 
tended neither for masses nor for individ- 
uals; all the others will be perfectly happy 
there. 

Yet the book is not dull; at times it is 
even convincing. Under the sugary coat of 
hopes one feels all kinds of repressed fears; 
behind the childish optimism there is real 
emotion. Now and then Mr. Wells admits 
that things are much more complicated 
than he can tell, that there is danger of 
the world’s going to pieces, that men 
should not trust too much to their luck. 
Many a page has a rather conservative 
leaning, and if Mr. Wells fails to put any 
eloquence or real beauty into his prose, at 
least he appears more human in this book 
than in some of his recent works. 

For anybody who has followed the evo- 
lution of English Radicalism in the last 
five years, the thing is not unexpected. 
Mr. Wells only represents the state of 
mind of his friends and comrades. For all 
kinds of reasons — perhaps the expecta- 
tion of coming into power and holding it, 
perhaps the realization that England is in 
a more difficult position than it ever was, 
perhaps the feeling that their own doc- 
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trine is in danger of being outrun by rival 
radical theories —the English Radicals 
have shown a much more moderate ten- 
dency since 1925. They speak of Europe 
with more sympathy, they plan a future 
where radical changes will come gradually 
and with as few violent breaks as possible, 
and they show a very sensible antagonism 
to Moscow. Consequently there is much in 
Mr. Wells’ book that is interesting, but 
the contrast between some of his judi- 
cious remarks and his wild yet drab an- 
ticipations is appalling. 

The idea of building a big, unified world 
where everybody would have enough toeat 
is not a bad one, and it may come to pass. 
It may even be brought about system- 
atically through man’s choice. But to be- 
lieve that it would solve our problems is 
naive. The difficulty in the two centuries 
to come will not be to unify, but, on the 
contrary, to keep among men the neces- 
sary and healthy differences which the 
human race needs. The problem is not 
how to make an immense herd of fairly 
well-fed, scientific animals, but how to 
develop what is valuable in every man 
and all of them. Mr. Wells and many of 
his pacifist colleagues seem to believe that 
nations are the mere product of the mis- 
chievous and scheming minds of a few 
rascals. Apparently it does not occur to 
them that men on earth need to be differ- 
ent and crave to be different just as nat- 
urally and as intensely as they want shoes 
fitted to their feet. I have even noticed 
that in America the word “different” has 
become a kind of superlative praise. 

Mr. Wells’ book does not appear to me 
to be “‘different.” 


Veterans of Poetry 


Tue Buck 1n THE Snow, by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay; Harper’s, $2.00. 

West-Runninc Brook, by Robert Frost; 
Holt, $2.50. 


Reviewed by JosepH AUSLANDER. 


nN SEASON that can boast the appear- 
ance of new books of poetry by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay and Robert Frost is a 
proud and vital season. Merit aside, it is 
proof enough, if proof were needed, that 
the veterans are still marching. 

Not that the veterans do not occasion- 
ally click out of step and falter. That is to 








































PARIS 


SALONS 
CAFES 
STUDIOS 


Being Social, Artistic and Literary Memories 


By Sisley Huddleston 


Ex-Correspondent of the London Times, Author, Bohemian 
Long, intimate association with American, English 
and French celebrities in Paris gives Sisley Hud- 
dleston rare advantage in this unconventional in- 
forming book in which he makes devastating revel- 
ations about writers, artists, frequenters of cafes. 
51 illustrations, cartoons, drawings. $5.00 


FORGOTTEN 
LADIES 


By Richardson Wright 

The unconventional resurrection of nine enchant- 
ing American ladies, some of them of doubtful 
reputation, all of them romantically and histori- 


cally important. 32 old prints and cartoons add to 
the unalloyed delight of this unique gift book. $5.00 


ROAMIN’ 
in the 
GLOAMIN’ 


SIR HARRY 
LAUDER 


“*A masterpiece of the enjoyable!’ — P. W. Wilson 


in N. Y. Times. ‘Written in high spirits, never 
forced."” — N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illus. $3.50 


AMERICAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATION 
By Edward Stratton Holloway 


This beautiful, highiy authoritative volume is a 
masterpiece of thoroughness and usability. 


200 illustrations. $5.00 
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These Books Will Bring Delight 


H.R.H. THE 
DUCHESS 
ES OF YORK 


By Lady Cynthia 
Asquith 






The first and only author- 
ized life story of the 
daughter-in-law of the King of England. “A re- 
markable vogue has been achieved by the Duchess 
of York . . . she must be re garded as one of the 
foremost of living women.”’ — P. W. Wilson in 
N. Y. Times. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


JAMES 
THE 
SECOND 


By Hilaire Belloc 
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“The work is challenging 

. and unusually inter- 
esting.’"’ — Boston Transcript. “ Brilliant!’”” — 
London Times. $4.00 


THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA’S FIRST 
CENTURY 


By Mary Newton Stanard 





A scintillating, authoritative volume. 
27 illustrations. 


IN THE LINCOLN 
COUNTRY 

By Rexford Newcomb 
The trail of the Lincoln shrines 


very carefully prepared record.” 
scrip!. 


$5.00 


is followed. ‘‘A 
— Boston Tran- 
43 illustrations and maps. $3.50 


POEMS 
FOR PETER 


By Lysbeth Boyd 
Borie 
Forum readers who have 
been enchanted with Mrs. 
Borie’s verse about “ Pe- 
ter’’ will find that this delightful volume contains 


some of their favorites. Exquisite ‘scissor cut” 
illustrations on every page. $1.75 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


be expected. But, on the whole, what is 
really remarkable is the sustained pace, 
the general vigor and validity of these 
poets. The professional Millayman will 
find in The Buck In The Snow (Miss Mil- 
lay’s first volume of poems since the Pu- 
litzer-crowned Harp Weaver five years 
ago) sufficient of the old felicities in ob- 
servation and epithet to satisfy his idol- 
atry. He will be delighted with the crisp 
linear qualities, the fresh translations of 
color and odor and sound and touch, the 
almost impudent precisions, the radiant 
identities, the melodious definitions. He 
will not find these as abundantly as hith- 
erto. There is, it must be confessed, a cer- 
tain unmistakable weariness in this book. 
But he will be more than satisfied. For 
Miss Millay has not yet forgotten how to 
sing. She is still the lyric poet, lovely and 
limpid and whimsical and wistful, as in 
“ Song”: 


Gone, gone again is Summer the lovely. 
She that knew not where to hide, 

Is gone again like a jeweled fish from the hand, 
Is lost on every side. 


Assuredly, the Millay admirer will not be 
one of those whom the poet reproaches as 
“‘without pity”: 

Cruel of heart, lay down my song. 

Your reading eyes have done me wrong. 

Not for you was the pen bitten, 

And the mind wrung, and the song written. 


But the dispassionate student of Ameri- 
can poetry will find other things. He will 
find Miss Millay experimenting with new 
themes and new forms. He will be inter- 
ested in her sociological adventures, which, 
although distinctly unsuccessful, indicate 
a new attitude and a new effort. He will be 
interested in her breaking up of the tight 
lyrical patterns to produce richer rever- 
berations. But with all this, he will feel 
convinced that when Miss Millay sings, 
without any notions of philosophy, with- 
out criticism and without comment, she 
can frequently sing like an angel; that 
when she thinks, she usually thinks like a 


child. 


Frost, however, is another story. He is 
always the thinker, always concerned with 
ideas. At his most lyrical, he is medita- 
tive. In his ecstasies, he is measured. He 
has defined himself: “‘A poem begins with 
a lump in the throat; a home-sickness or a 
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love-sickness. It is a reaching out toward 
expression; an effort to find fulfilment. A 
complete poem is one where an emotion 
has found its thought and the thought has 
found the words.” 


There it is: emotion — thought — 
words. And the words are homely, earth- 
and-water-fed, but stripped too, and flash- 
ing with a kind of passionate austerity 
like the mathematics of the soul. In West- 
Running Brook there is much less of the 
domestic drama and more of the personal 
song than usual; less of the stark, intense 
sympathy with farmer folk and more of 
self-revelation. But the song is still redo- 
lent of New Hampshire and him; it is 
tender and tranquil like a hill at sunset 
and as strong, the common terms of ac- 
tual talk loping in lean casual rhythms as 
cool as snow, as packed and pungent as 
dead leaves and dead-leaf smoke through 
night air. 


England’s Prime Minister 


Our InuHERITANCE, by Stanley Baldwin; 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 
Reviewed by P. W. Wixson. 


sa occasional speeches of statesmen, 

intended for the moment only, sel- 
dom deserve even that measure of remem- 
brance which, in these days, is suggested 
by publication in a book. But it happens 
that Stanley Baldwin, as Prime Minister, 
is seeking a new lease of power, and in 
these pages, without doubt, his mind is re- 
vealed. He has a way of talking about him- 
self which is intimate without egotism. 
What we have here is thus an autobiog- 
raphy in disarray, a miscellany of opin- 
ion, of reminiscence, of instinct. Much is 
merely formal, but if you search through 
this volume for the man now governing 
Britain, you will catch glimpses of him 
that are authentic. 

First, he is Worcestershire.To Winston 
Churchill, Worcestershire is no more than 
the county that produces sauce. But to 
Stanley Baldwin, Worcestershire, where, 
at Ludlow, Milton produced Comus, where 
Sir Roger de Coverley lived as the first 
gentleman of his age, where Simon de 
Montfort marched his armies, where 
Tewkesbury is red with the blood of Plan- 
tagenet nobility, has been a realm in it- 
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A. many mince pies as you taste 
at Christmas, so many happy months 
will you have. Old English proverb. 


We relish this sentiment . . but 
as Christmas gifts for happy winter 


evenings, we'd prefer these books 
[Advent] ee ready at your 
bookshop... Se ee [G] 


Have you seen FranzSchubert: 
The Man and His Circle by 
Newman Flower . . 
lustrated from photographs ? . 


Two years of Continental research 


. finely il- 


have uncovered a mass of new letters 
and diaries of Schubert's friends— 
including the famous Luib corre- 
spondence, long kept secret, appear- 
ing for the first time in this centennial 
tribute .. . Lawrence Gilman in 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune, savs: 
“A picture of Schubert the man, 
richly veracious . . . a vivid and 


“i . 
three-dimensional image .. $5.00 


[2nd in Advent] y ’ r ’ 7 
Through English Eyes by J. 


A, Spenderis an impression ofthis 
country as the great British Journalist 
saw it on his recent visit and of our 
life and institutionsas he knows [8] 
them... and anastute discussion of 


British-A merican relations... $2.50 


"The autumn’s most sympathetic, 
interesting and inspiring story by a 
woman of a woman for women is 
Susan B. Anthony: The Wo- 
man Who Changed the Mind of 
A Nation by Rheta Childe 
Dorr .. .” So says Marguerite 
Mooers Marshall of the N.Y. Eve. 
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World . . . Even if you re a man, 
[ 3rd in Advent} you'll find it most 
entertaining . . . and so will your 


sisters and your men-cousins and 


$5.00 


Books for Children: Our Typo- 
graphical Adviser nearly burst when 
he saw the finished job on Come 
Christmas by Eleanor [ }] 
Farjeon . . . “Just like a little 
French book {”” he chanted raptur- 
ously — gay little book of poems 
overflowing with Rachel Field illus- 
trations. The cover alone would 
make a shoplifter outof us... $1.75 


your aunts!... 4% * 


The season’s best advertising line 
for a children’s book is one let 
drop by our Editorial Dept. 
[ath in Advent] for Sparrow 
House by N. Grishina . . . 
“A magical mixture of three things 
[Nuit de Noel * * © ¥ ] 
Ithat children like best; friendly ani- 
[ Feast of the Nativity mals, friend- 
ly fairies and friendly people... r 


with nineteen pictures by Mme. 


Grishinag 7 7 7 $2.00[Q] 


When you buy a book both written 
and illustrated by Lois Lenski, 
then you have . . . something... 
A Little Girl of 1900 is an en- 
tertaining story of the adventures 
of a little girl in a country minister's 
big family — with any’ number of 
Miss Lenski’s lively, quaint illus- 
1 $2.50 
[rst after Christmas] ye 


Have you our new Stokes Holiday 
Catalog? Write now and find it 


postpaid, in your mailbox... ¢ 


trations. ”% % * 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 
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self, and the rest of England is “exile.” 


Says he of Downing Street: 


In London I am but a bird of passage. I 
own no house; I am not a tenant: I just live in 

a house from which I can be ejected any mo- 

ment without compensation. From it I can see 

the Horseguards Parade, which reminds me of 
the General Strike; the Foreign Office, which 
reminds me of troubles in China and Mr. 

Chen; the India Office, which reminds me of 

Lord Birkenhead and the Swarajisti; the War 

Office and the Admiralty, which remind me of 

Estimates. 

It is the cry of the countryman to whom 
no county can ever be as good as his own. 

We see Baldwin as “fa small boy... 
reading all day in that most comfortable 
attitude, lying on his stomach on the 
hearthrug in front of the fire.” He says 
that children are like cattle in a mead- 
ow — ‘‘ You may leave the child with per- 
fect safety in any library you like, and if 
that child has a natural turn for books he 
will take the right sustenance and thrive 
on it.” So did he plunge into Scott — in- 
cluding The Tales of a Grandfather, by 
which he was “convinced that the best 
and most readable history is that written 
with the strongest bias.” Also, he knew by 
heart The Pilgrim’s Progress, in which an 
“unlettered Englishman,” as he thinks, 
displayed a “gift of writing our language 
perfectly,” comparable with Abraham 
Lincoln’s. To “the superb rhythm” of the 
English Prayerbook and Bible, he attri- 
butes his ability “naturally and automati- 
cally to sort out the best from the second 
best and the third best.” These sacred 
writings “‘make you immune from rubbish 
in a way that nothing else does.” Not un- 
worthy of his kin is this first cousin of 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Next, Harrow, where the great event is 
the match at Lords against Eton; and 
Cambridge, where the enemy is Oxford. 
“Don’t let us have any of that nonsense 
to-day about letting the best side win” — 
is what one of the young Baldwins said 
the other day to his illustrious parent. 
England is thus the country where, to 
every institution, there is always the other 
side. 

As Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin is 
thus the Peter Pan of politics — the very 
ideal of an old boy at which English schools 
and colleges have aimed. Sagacious he 
may be, but not sophisticated. He still 
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lies on the hearthrug, choosing his books. 
He still sits in the grandstand “rooting” 
for his side. 

In him, then, we see the dual English- 
man who so often eludes analysis. First, 
there is the individual. No Englishman 
can be mistaken for any other and Bald- 
win’s own son is a Socialist. Secondly, 
there is esprit de corps. The individuals 
are loyal to the institution. It is a curious 
paradox — Lawrence of Arabia so angry 
with England that he refuses a knight- 
hood, yet playing England’s game for all 
it is worth in the Middle East. The loyalty 
need not be enforced because it is 
expected. 

In Baldwin’s speeches on Empire, there 
is but a hint of the vision which correlates 
that Empire with new and insistent con- 
ditions — inter-communication, finance, 
health, and so on. He talks of Empire in 
the easy and genial terms which he applies 
to flyfishing. It is laissez-faire, illuminated 
by a genuine benevolence. It is the mo- 
mentum of the well-meaning. Yet, saying 
so little, it is something of a triumph that 
what is said should be so interesting. To 
Baldwin, democracy does not mean equal- 
ity. It means equity among the unequal, 
and it is this eagerness for variety which 
counteracts his prejudices. 


Star-Spangled Advertising 


Tuis ApvERTISING Business, by Roy S. 
Durstine; Scribner’s, $3.00. 
Reviewed by A. C. M. Azoy, Jr. 


nN PPARENTLY there are only two 
classes of books which may be writ- 
ten about that mystic mistress of Big 
Business — advertising. One class proves 
that all advertising is a fake, that it is an 
economic waste, and the end thereof is 
bitterness; the other class shows equally 
conclusively that all advertising is won- 
derful, that it is an economic blessing, and 
that it is probably the only salvation this 
country need expect in the next few dec- 
ades. The first class is usually from the 
scratchy pens of writers who have not 
made a success in the advertising field; 
the second, from the noiseless typewriters 
(adv.) of successful advertising men. 
So, since Mr. Durstine is one of our 
most successful advertising men, only one 
guess will be allowed as to which class his 
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The Wives Behind the 


Great Victorians 


Bonnet 
and Shawl 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


“Good news!—Guedalla’s book 
is a fascinating, brilliant col- 
lection of feminine portraits 
against a nineteenth century 
background .. .”—New Yorker. 

Illustrated $3.50 


Hhe World 
On One Leg 
By ELLERY WALTER 
The story of a boy whom Mus- 


solini calls “the supreme ad- 
venturer.” The New York Sun 
speaks of the book as “a gal- 
lant record.” Illustrated $5.00 


Three 
EBoy Scouts 
im Africa 
On Safari with Martin Johnson 
By ROBERT DICK DOUGLAS, JR., 


DAVID R. MARTIN, JR., 
DOUGLAS L. OLIVER 


The boys at home are waiting 
for this story of the summer 

ent with Martin Johnson in 
the world’s most magnificent 
big game paradise. Bursting 
with excitement! 


Illustrated $1.75 


A Best Seller Everywhere 
“Ludwig’s Greatest Biography”—New York World 


Goethe 
By EMIL LUDWIG 


“Undoubtedly a great biography.” 

—Fanny Butcher in Chicago we ml 

“Fascinating . .. a product of supreme 

workmanship”. — Atlantic Monthly. 

“Offers one of the thrilling intellec- 

tual and spiritual experiences of the 

year”.—N. Y. Evening Post. Illus. $5.00 
Beneath Tropic Seas 

By WILLIAM BEEBE 

“My insistent advice is, get this book, by hook or 

crook ... it is informing, beautiful, enjoyable.” 


Vernon Kellogg—New York Sun. Illus. $3.50 


The Ivory Door 
By A. A. MILNE 


This play, which has delighted Broadway and Lon- 
don, is, by common consent Mr. Milne’s most 
charming piece. $2.00 


Some Famous Sailing 


Ships and Eheir 


Builder Donald McKay 
By RICHARD C. McKAY 


The romantic story of the man who built the 
fastest ships that ever sailed. _[llustrated $7.50 


What to Read in 
English Biterature 
By PROFESSOR JACK R. CRAWFORD 


A practical and informative guide to reading made 
onanentirely new plan forthe average reader. $4.50 


Khe Way It Was 
With Khem 
By PEADAR O’DONNELL 


“The way it was with the Doogans is 
the way it is, somehow or another, 
with us all.”—Christopher Morley. 
“Quiet brilliance and power.”—New 


York Times. 6 woodcuts. $2.50 


PUTNAM BOOKS ARE ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


G. BP. BUTNAM’S SONS 
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latest book belongs. Sometime, God forbid, 
somebody will probably write a book which 
takes a middle course in the matter. As a 
matter of fact, somebody has probably 


- already done just that, but can’t find a 


publisher for it, since there’s no fun and 
even less income in being unexciting 
though entirely truthful. Meanwhile, you 
can have a happy time reading Durstine. 

This Advertising Business is not a text 
book on advertising, nor does it bring any 
new message to the advertising profes- 
sion, outside of pointing some new argu- 
ments for the existence of advertising 
agencies. But it is a grand book for adver- 
tising men to give to their friends in other 
lines of business endeavor, for a perusal of 
it will keep said friends from asking said 
advertising men a large number of the fool 
questions they usually ask. 

Mr. Durstine writes entertainingly, 
gives up a whole chapter to a humorous 
anecdote when he feels like it, takes you 
on some interesting trips behind the ad- 
vertising scenes — especially those of the 
radio studios —and has some priceless 
remarks on the sacred subject of the busi- 
ness luncheon conference, in which he kids 
everybody, including—sssh! are we 
alone? — even advertising men. It cer- 
tainly is fortunate that Mr. Durstine 
heads his own agency, both for Mr. Dur- 
stine and his agency, to say nothing of the 
public generally. 


Machine-made Civilization 


WuirHer Mankinp? edited by Charles A. 
Beard; Longmans, Green, $3.00. 
Reviewed by Van Wyck Brooks. 


as this book Mr. Beard has assembled 

a representative series of essays on 
various phases of modern civilization with 
the purpose of discovering where man- 
kind is going. Underlying the volume, he 
says, is the assumption that science and 
the machine are two invincible facts with 
which all must reckon who write, teach, 
preach, lead, or practise the arts in our 
time. Modern civilization, he asserts, will 
not decline after the fashion of older agri- 
cultural civilizations. Analogies drawn 
from ages previous to technology are in- 
applicable; according to signs on every 
hand technology promises to extend its 
area and intensify its characteristics, and 
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it will afford the substance with which all 
who expect to lead and teach in the future 
must reckon. 

The essays in the volume deal with the 
civilizations of the East and the West, 
ancient and medieval civilizations, sci- 
ence, business, labor, law and government, 
war and peace, health, the family, race 
and civilization, religion, the arts, phi- 
losophy, play, education and literature; 
and the writers are Hu Shih, Hendrik van 
Loon, Bertrand Russell, Julius Klein, 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Howard Lee 
McBain, Emil Ludwig, C. E. A. Winslow, 
Havelock Ellis, George A. Dorsey, James 
Harvey Robinson, Lewis Mumford, John 
Dewey, Stuart Chase, Everett Dean 
Martin, and Carl Van Doren, while Mr. 
Beard himself contributes an Introduc- 
tion and an Epilogue, prefacing and sum- 
marizing the materia]. He had evidently 
mapped out his scheme with great care, 
and he has chosen his contribucors with 
admirable skill. Hu Shih is the author of 
Contemporary Thought of Ciina and 
Japan, and all the other writers are recog- 
nized authorities, English or American, in 
their various fields, who present well-di- 
gested summaries of their long reflection 
and experience on these topics. Espe- 
cially notable, perhaps, are Mr. Russell's 
paper on science, the Webbs’ on labor, 
Havelock Ellis’s on the family, and Mr. 
Mumford’s on the arts. 

Mr. Beard’s general conclusions are as 
follows: First, science and the machine 
have changed the face of the earth, the 
ways of men and women on it, and our 
knowledge of nature and mankind. They 
break down barriers before us and thrust 
us out into infinity. Secondly, by under- 
standing more clearly the processes of 
science and the machine, mankind may 
subject the scattered and perplexing 
things of this world to a more ordered do- 
minion of the spirit. While the collective 
note in the volume is strong, he says, it 
would be a mistake to conclude that the 
individual under the machine is being re- 
duced from a former high estate as an in- 
dependent thinker and free creator to the 
level of a cog. Indeed, most of the authors 
are inclined to doubt whether the altitude 
of his estate ever was as lofty as generally 
represented and they agree that notwith- 
standing the collective invasions, his 
capacity for liberty and the enjoyment of 











Erle Cox Out of the Silence 


By Erle Cox 


IF YOU discovered a young woman who had 
been in suspended animation for thousands of 
years, and had the means to revive her —IF YOU 

did and then found that she was ruthlessly dedi- 
cated to a mission that would destroy your 
friends and millions of others — WHAT WOULD 

YOU DO? “Remarkable ingenuity . . . highly 
entertaining . . . entitled to be listed among the 
Striking books of the season.” —(N. Y. Times). 
Highly successful in Australia and England. 
Published simultaneously in France and 
America. $2.00 









Farm Products 
in Industry 
By George M. Rommel 

















How the American farmer can add $1,500,000,- 
000 to his annual income by utilizing wastes. 
By one of the world’s greatest agricultural au- 
thorities. Printed on paper made from corn- 
stalks, $3.50. Limited, numbered edition 
with binding made from cotton-seed hulls. 
$7.50 





But, on the Other Hand— Tred C. 
By Fred C. Kelly Kelly 


Short, humorous ‘‘contrary opinions full of under- 
standing, sympathy, wit, and above all, an appreciation 
of human beings.” Chacemele enjoyed. “He finds out 
more about this mortal world than most of us—one of 
the most interesting men in the country.’’ — BooTtH 
TARKINGTON. $1.00 


Beauty in Home 
Furnishings 


By Walter Rendell Storey 


An ideal gift for homemakers, decora- 
tors, craftsmen, connoisseurs. 
recognized authority tells what to 
choose and why. _Iilustrated. 
Bibliography. $3.50 


Racing the Moon 


The New Fascist By John Henry Mears 


State “*An epic of the air.” (St. Louis Post Dispatch). The story of 
arene om the world in 23 days with Capt. Charles 
. a yer, pilot. $2.00 
By Edwin Ware 3 
Hullinger % 


ANGEL CHILD 


By Grace Perkins 


An intimate, unbiased 
study based on con- 
tacts with all grades 




















= 7 and all “The merriest success of the season.” —SyDNEY WILLIAMS Grace 
b - =o Ne ecg (Philadelphia Inquirer). ‘‘ The most adorable little devil I have Perkins 
a ° Pon 7 met in many, many moons.” — THomas Drxon. “I am sorry 
oe a © for anyone who does not enjoy ANGEL CHILD, but I do not 
esekiat $2.50 believe that person is born."” — W. Orton TEwson (The Attic 
Salt Shaker). ‘‘Made the sun shine on a rainy Sunday .. . 
t composed of — parts of wit and wisdom on a foundation of 
Vaal truth.” — ADA PATTERSON. $2.00 The Life 
am Fe 
= and 
> LORD BYRON OF BROADWAY : 
4 Times of 
Nell By Nell Martin 


COLLEY 
CIBBER 


Martin The story of a philanderer who fascinated women from the days of 
his ragged boyhood. They loved him, wept over him, fought for him, 
gave themselves freely to him. And his heart remained untouched 
until he met the girl who wed and left him the same day. After 
months of heartbreaking, soul-building search, he calls her back 
with his song ‘‘Little Lost Lady ” An exotic vivid story. Second 


large printing sold out before publication. $2.50 By Dorothy Senior 


“Old Cibter plays tonight and all the 
world will be there.” 
— Walpole in 1742 4 


The first real biography of 


David the Incorrigible 
By E. J. Craine 













A crackerjack adventure story of a city Boy Scout who this extraordinary actor, man- JZ 
applies his knowledge in Kentucky mountain fastnesses. ager, playwright, Poet Lau- 
For boys from 6 to 60 and for girls who like adventure. reate, and dramatic critic, / co 
$1.75 gives a brilliant picture of the ; 
early 18th Century London Ne 
stage, with full text of Cib- x + A 


ber’s best-known comedy, 
“The Careless Hus- Oo” “Ao 
a 


The Romance and Legend of the Riviera 
band.”’ Liberally r 4)" 

Ps 

y 


By Ysabel De Witte 


Histories and legends of the Riviera back country. Peoples and 
places off the beaten track. Entertaining. Picturesque. $2.75 


Illustrated. 
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$5.00 
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When you give these books 
to your friends, be sure 
to get copies for yourself 


Sixteen Authors 


to One 


by DAVID KARSNER 


Intimate sketches — the human side — of 
these sixteen famous literary personalities: 


Theodore Dreiser 
James Branch Cabell 
Sherwood Anderson 
Sinclair Lewis 

Booth Tarkington 
Eugene O'Neill 
Edgar Lee Masters 
Carl Sandburg 


Christopher Morley 
Clarence Darrow 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
Will Durant 

Ben Hecht 

Konrad Bercovici 

Upton Sinclair 

Will Rogers 


Let Karsner introduce you to your favorite 
authors — meet them in their studios and 
at their firesides— and spend delightful 
evenings in chatty visits. A book of depth 
and dignity as well as one of gayety. 
Illustrated by Esther M. Mattsson. $2.50 


Bridge Simplified 


A Book for Beginners 
by HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


Introduction by SIDNEY S. LENZ 


A simply worded, easily understood guide 
to America’s great social pastime, especially 
written for beginners by a famous Bridge 
instructor. Highly praised by leading ex- 
perts. It will teach you winning Bridge. 
Complete with review questions and 
answers and official Bridge laws. 2.50 


The Outline of 
Man’s Knowledge 


by CLEMENT WOOD 


Here is a liberal education in one fasci- 
nating volume. History, Science, Litera- 
ture, Art, Religion, and Philosophy. 
A background that will broaden any mind. 
“The ONE book to read and know,” says 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Illustrated. 

$5.00 

At Your Bookseller —or from 
LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY 

NEW YORK CITY 


Illustrated 
Section XXXVI 





it are, on the whole, greater, not less, than 
in the feudal age. 

He is certainly right in saying that these 
pages present the challenge of science and 
the machine to modern thought and that 
they set a task for philosophy — the task 
of affording illumination and direction to 
our confused civilization. For all the di- 
visions of the book are only departments of 
philosophy, truly considered, and, as Mr. 
Beard puts it, strength and glory will 
come to modern civilization just in pro- 
portion as philosophy attends to the busi- 
ness of living under the necessities im- 
posed by technology, while the business of 
living itself is inspired by an effort to see 
things whole and steadily, relating means 
to the highest imaginable ends, making 
use of reality rather than attempting to 
escape from it. 


Huxley’s First ‘‘Novel’’ 


Point Counter Pornt, by Aldous Hux- 
ley; Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Lawrence S. Morris. 


Ae: Aldous Huxley might well call 

Point Counter Point—as André 
Gide has called his latest book — “ 
first novel.” For Point Counter Point, 
crowded with characters and shifting 
rapidly from one theme to another, re- 
veals a growth in the ability to draw 
character, a skill in suggesting the diver- 
sity of life, and a background of reflection, 
that no one would have expected from 
Mr. Huxley’s earlier and flashy fiction. 
He was, of course, always clever; but by 
force of contemplating the contradictions 
of life, his cleverness is ripening now into 
an unobtrusive wit. His eye is still quick 
to catch the absurdities and stupidities of 
the world he is familiar with, and the 
majority of his portraits are sharpened 
with a flick of malice; but they are no 
longer caricatures. 

Mr. Huxley seems to have been asking 
himself how a man is to live in our un- 
balanced civilization without becoming 
unbalanced himself; and he has _ been 
observing his contemporaries, with more 
understanding than in the past, for any 
light they can throw on that subject. 
If his trip around the world has done this, 
the treatment may be recommended for 
all clever but bored young novelists. 
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What more satisfying gift than a volume 
or two from this superb group of books? 


LIBRARY 


“ HE EBONY LIBRARY” contains only books that 

be acknowledged classics, copiously illustrated 
with full page and text drawings and endpapers by 
foremost artists of our day. Each book set in beautiful 
modern type, printed on fine quality paper, and 
tichly bound in black, with lettering and decorations 
in gold. Size 6144 x 91% inches, stained tops, in 
decorative slip-case boxes. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY 2» Lexrence Sterne 


A daring and effective novelty distinguishes the work of John 
Austen who illustrates this splendid edition with 16 full pages in 
monochrome and about 100 pictures in the text. $7.50 


SOUTH WIND 34) Norman Douglas 


Amusing, satirical drawings in color and in black and white by 
Valenti Angelo match delightfully the suave sophistication and sly 
humor of the author. $5.00 


MADAME BOVARY 2) Gustave Flaubert 


A new translation, specially made for this edition, with numerous 
effective illustrations by John Austen. $6.50 


CANDIDE and Other Romances By Voltaire 


Eight of Voltaire’s brilliant tales cleverly illustrated with 12 full 
pages in photogravure and text pictures by Norman Tealby. $6.00 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT 
DE GRAMMONT 


A beautiful new edition of these entertaining and scandalous 
memoirs. With illustrations by Wilfred Jones, printed from original 
woodblocks. Limited to 1000 copies. $6.00 


DON JUAN By Lord Byron 

Complete text, elaborately illustrated by John Austen. $6.00 
THE GODS ARE ATHIRST By Anatole France 
$5.00 


12 illustrations in color and decorations by John Austen. 


ZADIG and Other Romances By Voltaire 
16 illustrations in photogravure by Henry Keen. 


$6.00 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY By OscarWilde 
Introduction by Osbert Burdett. Illustrations by Henry Keen. $5.00 


GARGANTUA and PANTAGRUEL By Rabelais 


The famous translation by Sir Thomas Urquhart complete and 
unexpurgated with 525 illustrations by Joseph Hemard. $12.50 


MANON LESCAUT By the Abbé Prevost 


Introduction by Arthur Symons and 11 full page illustrations in 
color and end papers by Alastair. Limited to 1850 numbered 
copies. Bound in gray cloth. Size 11 by 13 inches. $10.00 


PENGUIN 


ISLAND 
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rPANCI 
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FRANK C. 
PAPE 
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The Famous 


PAPE EDITIONS 
of the Works of 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


There is a delicate ribaldry and 
satiric humor in the art of Frank 
C. Papé that makes him a perfect 
illustrator for the works of Ana- 
tole France. The books described 
below have 12 full page illustra- 
tions in photogravure and numer- 
ous black and white drawings by 
Mr. Papé. 


The Well of 
St. Claire 


A collection of twelve tales, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Human Tragedy,” 
most of them on the theme of 
the age-long conflict between 
Christianity and Paganism. $5.00 


Thais 
The beautiful and tragic story 


of the anchorite and the courte- 
san of Alexandria. $5.00 


Penguin Island 


One of the world’s great satires, 
in which is traced in mock 
seriousness, the growth of hu- 
man customs and traditions as 
portrayed in the penguin state. 

$5.00 


At the Sign of 
The Reine Pedauque 


The joyous adventures of Jacques 
Tournebroche and the genial 


Abbe Jerome Coignard. $5.00 


The Revolt of 
the Angels 


The adventures, satirically and 
humorously related, of certain 
angels who disport themselves in 
modern Paris. $5.00 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 449 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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MODERN version 9 


of Adam and Eves 
illumined by the intuifi fioh of awoma rt, 
and presented in a b on edition. 


“A work of beaut y th ] oughout. The won- 
drous Eden setting, le pjinstinctive faith of 
man, his yearning foy} rat th,and the sweetness 
of dawning love, ar¢ thie threads woven into 
the story, which nevériges 
noble.”—John Clair Mi 
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WALTER V. McKEE 
32 University Place : New York City 


has a his own ublications, -_ 

those of th e Engli ish ° ae elaeeedl I and 
American Presses, for which he i as 

distributor i in the United States. 

Two hundred and fifty num- 
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DOUGLAS CLEVERDON, Bristol, England 
THE FANFROLICO PRESS, London 
THE HAYMARKET PRESS, London 
THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS, London 

FIRST EDITION CLUB, of London 
HALCYON PRESS, Maastricht, Holland 
HIGH HOUSE PRESS, Shaftesbury, England 
FOREST PRESS, Salisbury, England 
THE TRISKELE PRESS, Minneapolis 
THE MAZARIN PRESS, New York 


Illustrated .- 
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The numerous principal characters of 
Point Counter Point serve to embody the 
different kinds of monstrosities that so- 
ciety encourages its members to become. 
Mr. Huxley gives a kaleidoscopic view of 
the English upper classes — biologists, 
novelists, painters, politicians, the dilet- 
tante rich — engaged by their ambitions, 
their loves, and their distractions. Con- 
sidering them as human beings, he finds 
each of them top-heavy in some one re- 
spect and rickety in others — the intel- 
lectuals floating in abstractions, the reli- 
gious numbed by the opiate of “soul,” 
and the practical floundering about with 
childish emotions and minds. And none of 
these practical in the complete sense that 
they are capable of a full life with their 
fellows and themselves. 

With indulgent sympathy Mr. Huxley 
traces their blundering efforts at life; but 
it is with a cruel deftness that he allows 
them to betray their fatuousness and 
shams. 

For Point Counter Point is a book of 
the intelligence rather than the imag- 
ination, and the contrapuntal weaving of 
themes, referred to by the title, depends 
more on the play of ideas than on the 
clash of living forces. 

Yet Lucy Tantamount craving “fun” 
and dreading solitude; old John Bidleke 
playing Rabelais in London salons and 
collapsing at the first hint of bodily 
pain; the energetic Webley playing 
Mussolini in English politics (and get- 
ting murdered for his pains); Walter 
Bidlake prolonging Marjorie’s unhappi- 
ness because he is too weak to be brutal, 
and Mrs. Quarles making Marjorie happy 
again with daydreams of God; the greedy 
little Burbank using spirituality as a 
cloak for libidinousness— these and 
many other swiftly drawn portraits make 
up a book that gives Mr. Huxley new 
rank as a novelist. 

The histories of these people are told in 
the flexible, easy style of good conversa- 
tion. Mr. Huxley knows his limits and 
does not strain them. Lacking the teles- 
coping imagination of the born novelist, 
he gives us all that a reflective and hu- 
mane mind, a shrewd observation of peo- 
ple, and a brilliant talent can give. And in 
these days of pretentious novels and 
strained writing, that is something to be 
grateful for. 
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A subscrip- 

tion to the Lit- 

erary Guild is the 

almost perfect Christ- 

mas gift. It is a tribute to 

e the discrimination, taste and 
“> intelligence of the person to whom 
it is sent. It is a eonstant reminder of 

the giver, each new book recalling the 
foresight and regard that must have prompted 
the gift. It is sure to be appropriate for any 
adult because of the universal scope of the 
aaa ‘8 program. Every individual taste is bound to be 
y the majority of the Guild selections, embrac- 
— they do —all fields of literary endeavor in- 
fone Fiction, Biography, Humor, Travel, Essays and 


A beautifully engraved greeting card is mailed to the 
recipient of your gift, extending the wishes of the season, 
statingsthat the Guild books will be sent each month, 
and bearing your name. This card will be mailed direct 
or enclosed with any past Guild book you select or with 
the current new book, ag you desire. 


self from the price increase for one full 
year. A list of the next few titles sched- 
uled for publication would immediately 
convince you of the merit of the Guild 
plan if previous selections had not 
already done so. 

While the supply of previous Guild 
successes lasts you may start your sub- 
scription with any you choose regardless 
of the trade prices of the titles desired. The 
duration of your membership will be 
reduced one month for each title chosen. 

Those who join the Guild now, at the 
old low price, will enjoy all of the new 
privileges which will be incorporated in 
the Guild plan after the price has been 
raised 


Memberships are FREE! 


Your book comes to you each month 
on the regular publication date, the day 
the same title in its regular ‘‘trade”’ 
form is released for sale in the stores. 
Thus you will be reading tomorrow’s 
successes today instead of waiting until 
you have heard them discussed every- 
where. 
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Mail the coupon in the corner 
of this page at once. Indicate in the 
spaces provided which previous 
Guild books you desire. There is 
no membership fee, no dues, assess- 
ments or postage. You pay only for 
the books you receive and you pay 
much less than full price for those. 

If, for any reason, you are not 
pleased with the Guild plan you can 
cancel your subscription by _ giving 
one month’s notice. The trade price 
is then charged for the books you have 
received and the balance of- your 
money is refunded. 


The Literary Guild of America, Ine. 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 64-F. New York City 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 

55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 64-F., New York City. 
Gentlemen: — You may enter me as a subscriber to the 
Literary Guild of America for one year. I will pay you $4.00 
on receipt of your first book, and $3.00 a month for five 
months only. You will send me one new book a month, I 
may cancel this subscription by giving one month’s notice. 
In this case you will charge me only the retail price of books 
received and refund the balance. (If more than one book is, 
chosen from list below, add $3.00 per title to the initial pay- 
ment. This amount will be deducted from the balance of 
your subscription fee.) 


Address..... 
City 


Save $1.00 If you prefer to pay all at once you can save 
$1.00 by sending $18.00 with this coupon. 


Antedate my subscription months and send me: 


Happy Mountain 
Trader Horn 


Trader Horn Vol. II 


An Indian Journey 
Point Counter Point 
Francois Villon 
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A \ HEN that old 

Merry-An- 
drew, FrankSullivan, 
was let loose in a 
book of his own, this 
Browser was all set 
to guffaw and quake 
and splutter and 
make himself thor- 
oughly objection- 
able to the neigh- 
bors. He did, with 
reservations. INNO- 
CENT BysTANDING 
(Liveright, $2.00) is 
utter nonsense — 
some of it as utter 
as any we ever read. 
It is a collection of 
Sullivan’s best es- 
says from The 
World, The New 
Yorker, and other 
funny sheets; as he 
says, ‘‘a pretty 
monumental work.” 
Unfortunately, it 
does not show him to the best advantage. 
A columnist out of a column is often like 
a fish out of its bowl, and this is particu- 
larly true of a humorist of Sullivan’s type. 
At least a day should elapse between the 
reading of each squib: taken in one dose 
the novelty wears off and monotony sets 
in. But this is no particular fault of Dr. 
Sullivan’s, nor will it detract from his 
reputation as one of the most hilarious 
wags now at large. 


We have heard so many home truths 

from Mr. Mencken and his disciples 
that it is downright surprising to have 
anyone picture the rosy side of the Amer- 
ican scene. Kirby Page, however, editor of 
The World Tomorrow, has persuaded an 
imposing array of authorities to comment 
more or less optimistically on REcENT 
Gains 1n AMERICAN CIvILizaTion (Har- 
court, Brace, $3.00). When progress in 
government, business, journalism, 
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Buying books is like buying cantaloupes; we are 
compelled to throw many away before finding a 
good one-—E. W. Howe. 


education, litera- 
ture, and other 
fields is reported by 
such distinguished 
critics as Charles A. 
Beard, Stuart 
Chase, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, 
Dallas Lore Sharp, 
and Mary Austin — 
the plain man can 
legitimately find 
some reason for 
comfort. Not that 
the participants in 
this survey have 
been imbued with 
the booster spirit. 
Two of the best 
articles in the 
book—those by 
Norman Thomas 
and John Dewey — 
are frankly pessi- 
mistic. After an 
overdose of debunk- 
ing and_ self-criti- 
cism it is pleasant, however, to come 
across an intelligent evaluation of the ad- 
vances we have made since the World 


War. 


— BEEBE has earned, ac- 

cording to the publishers, the title of 
“The Him of Haiti” by writing BENEATH 
Tropic Seas (Putnam, $3.50), wherein he 
tells of his observations full fathom five 
below water in far southern seas. Mr. 
Beebe has this new world of exploration 
pretty much to himself and his book 
contains a thousand marvels and curios- 
ities. It is not as interesting as its prede- 
cessor, principally because these new fish 
are chiefly such small fry. A jelly fish, for 
example, can be curious and marvelous 
and even beautiful, but it is very difficult 
for it to be dramatic or exciting. It is also 
indubitably lacking in sex appeal. But 
there is sustained interest in this book of 
wonders, and we must acknowledge our 
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“Here's a DICTIONARY you will really USE 


The clerk handed me the blue-jacketed dictionary 
while he was entering up my previous purchase. I 
started to say, “I have a dictionary,” but I suddenly re- 
membered the old chestnut about the farmer’s daughter 
who had a book, and the answer seemed a little absurd. 


“What makes you think I will 
really use this dictionary?” I asked. 
“I already have two at home and 
one at my office, and refer to them 
mighty little nowadays.” 


“Why?” asked the clerk. “Is it 
not true that you read and hear 
words every day that are unfamiliar 
in meaning or pronunciation?” 


“Yes,” I admitted,“ I come across 
more such words in_ recent years 
than ever before, but I find my dic- 
tionaries do not answer the ques- 
tions regarding the newer words, 
and scientific terms especially. 
They seem to be lacking in the 
newer meanings.” 


“Exactly,” said the clerk. “You 
are getting out of the dictionary- 
using habit because your dictiona- 
ries are not up-to-date. If you had 
an old, out-of-date model of an auto- 
mobile, would you give up motoring 
because that car would not take the 
hills? You'd be likely to buy a new 
car. That’s why I took the liberty 
of calling your attention to this 
book. Jt is not just another dic- 
tionary. It is a different dictionary. 
It is not only up-to-date in its 
vocabulary, but modern in its defi- 
nitions and its pronunciations. And 
the typography is so advanced that 
it is really a pleasure to look up a 
word. See how easily each word is 
found because of the large black- 
face type for the vocabulary; notice 
you don’t have to jump from page 
to ee e, because a word with two 
differing spellings is defined at each 
alphabetical a, even though the 
preferred spelling is indicated. No- 
tice the pronunciations—see how 
clear they are and easy to follow. 
Now, think of a word you cannot 
find in your dictionaries and let me 
show you how easily it is found in 
this dictionary, and how clearly it 
is defined.” 

I was sure I had him now. I had 
looked vainly for “halitosis” and 
had been told it was defined only in 


medical works, 

I was chagrined when he found it 
in a few seconds in the Winston 
dictionary, clearly defined. 












The Encyclopedic Edition of 


THe WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


defines every word so its use and 
meaning can be instantly understood 
MODERN, COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE, ENCYCLOPEDIC 
—contains reference material never before included in a dictionary. 
Over 1500 pages—3000 original illustrations and color pages. 
THIN PAPER EDITION, bound in Art Kraft, round cor- 
ners, size 634x8%4 in., weight 3% lbs., $5.00 net. Persian 
Morocco, gold edges, $7.50 net. Red Turke 
gold edges, $10 net. All editions have Patent Thumb Index. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 1202 Winston Building, Phila. | 


“How about ‘revue’? My 
wife couldn’t find it in the 
dictionaries at home.” 


“Here it is,’ he said, “a 
musical show in which cur- 
rent foibles are parodied.” 


When he had found clear, 
concise definitions of ‘“‘rayon,” 
“evaluate” and a host of 
other words missing from 
any other dictionary I had 
ever seen; when a score of 
questionable pronunciations 
were made easy for me; 
when I found this book full 
of pertinent, interesting facts, 
such as the distance to the 
moon and the diameter of 
the star Betelgeuse given in 
their respective definitions; when I 
noticed the thousands of up-to-date 
illustrations and the complete At- 
las of the World, I said, “This is 
certainly a COMPLETE dictionary, 
and ENCYCLOPEDIC in every 
sense of the word, but what about 
its authority?” 


“You can oun nd upon that,” 
replied the clerk. “The editorial 
board—headed by such men as Wil- 
liam Dodge Lewis, former Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania; 
Henry Seidel Canby, of Yale Uni- 
versity and editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, and Thomas 
Kite Brown, of Haverford College— 
consisted of admitted authorities in 
their various fields, ne 
their specialized knowledge an 
experience to this original work. 


“And the Winston dictionary has 


been highly endorsed by eminent 
writers like Booth arkington, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Gamaliel 


Bradford, Zona Gale, Christopher 
Morley; by essayists like A. 
Edward Newton; by leading educa- 
tional authorities, including. the 
presidents and heads of departments 
of our foremost colleges and uni- 
versities, from Harvard and Wel- 
lesley to Leland Stanford and Tu- 
lane University of New Orleans.” 


Morocco, 
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Winston 
mentally 


As I carried home m 
Simplified Dictionary, 
a my wife throwing up her 


ands at my buying another dic- 
tionary. Sure enough, she saw the 
pasmage~enn opened it. I made 
myself scarce. For a half hour I 
heard nothing from her till dinner. 


“Did you buy that new diction- 
ary for the home or for your 
office?” she asked. 


“For the office,” I replied. 


“Leave this one home and get 
another copy for your office,” she 
said. “It’s a real joy to own and 
use such a reference book. It sur- 
prises you by its completeness and 
simplicity; it tempts you to look 
up words, and that always was a 
bore with our old dictionaries.” 


P. S. I took that copy to m 
office and gave her the Re 
Morocco binding for her birthe 
day—AN IDEAL GIFT! 


Judge it for yourself— 
examine it at any modern booke- 
store or stationer’s—or send the 
coupon. Use the book in your 
own office or home for five days. 
Compare its helpfulness, its 
modernness, its convenience 
with any other dictionary. If it 
does not meet your needs more 
fully, simply return it within 
5 days at our expense. F 


SESCRSSSHCRSEESSRRSR SESE SEREReeeeeeaES 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
1202 Winston Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Please send, all charges prepaid, 
the new Encyclopedic Edition, Wins- 
(thin 
E er; thumb indexed), as checked 

elow. I will return it within five 
days at your expense or remit price. 


ton Simplified Dictionary 


OO Art Kraft Edition, $5.00. 
() Persian Morocco Edition, $7.50. 
[] Red Turkey Morocco, $10.00. 
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New. International 
Diction 
the Merriam Webster 


What a gift—the greatest single-volume refer- 
ence work in existence. Think how YOU 
would like to own it THEN you can sense the 
thril] it will bring when you GIVE it. With 
its clear, concise information on more than 
452,000 subjects what a help it will be to the 
student, the reader—to the whole family circle. 


A Reference Library in One Volume 
2,700 pages containing 452,000 entries; 
408,000 vocabulary terms; 12,000 biograph- 
ical entries; 32,000 geographical subjects; 100 
valuable tables; 6,000 illustrations. 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges praise the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL as their authority 
The presidents and department heads of the lead- 
ing Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools 
give their indorsement. The Government Printing 
Office at Washington has used the MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER as standard for more than fifty years. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS 


It contains thousands of 
new words such as: 2) 
askari, Babbittry, 
Bergsonism, come 
stockery, duralumin, 
electron, Freudian, 
Hooverize, inferior- 
ity complex, insulin, 
moron, novocaine, 
psychoanalysis. 
GET THE BEST. At all bookstores, or mail 
this coupon for free information. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


oo ~ 


| G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. (Forum 12-28) } 
Send me FREE new richly illustrated pamphlet containing J} 
sample pages of Webster's New International Dictionary. j 


‘WEBSTER'S 


I nicetectesencninsncienenrintiniaiinenncacatecetaniceacinineaaiiearntsaeens OD 
Address, ! 
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gratitude that there are folks who will sit 
quietly in a diving suit for hours in order 
to tell us all about it. 


ARRY LAUDER has - published 
Roamin’ IN THE GLoamin’ (Lippin- 
cott, $3.50), the story of his life, which he 
wrote “‘a’ by his ane wee sel’”” — whatever 
that may mean. He rambles through the 
story in the easy, agreeable manner in 
which he delivers his monologues, pausing 
for innumerable anecdotes and throwing 
in enough “braw nichts” and “deough 
and dorrises” to flavor it without con- 
founding the reader. It is entertaining 
reading and no critic will be hard-boiled 
enough to object to the sentimentality as 
long as it is Harry Lauder’s. This book is 
no occasion for parting tears; Sir Harry 
may have reached his anecdotage, but he 
has no intention of retiring yet. And since 
he has already played any number of 
farewell tours throughout the world, there 
is hope that when he has completed the 
first hundred years he will produce another 
book to take up the story where this left 
off. As it stands, it is an almost complete 
Who’s Who of celebrities, with a. kind 
word for each. 


A S always, this Browser loses his feeling 

of restraint and beconies incoherent 
in praise of an American author all too 
little known —one Charles S. Brooks. 
To those deep-chair travelers who wan- 
dered along A Thread of English Road and 
went Round About to Canterbury, the 
news that Mr. Brooks is now ready to 
lead up Roaps To THE Nortu (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.00) will be as welcome as 
flower catalogues to the spring gardener. 
There is about these books a Lambian 
quality —a quiet charm diffused with 
subtle humor—that one finds rarely 
nowadays in the starkness of modern 
realism. This book is for those who prefer 
hedgerows, bread and cheese in hawthorne 
thickets, and ale in pewter mugs to central 
heating, museums, and_ char-a-bancs. 
Not the least of the delights of this book 
is in Julia McCune Flory’s drawings, 
which completely catch the humor and 
spirit of the author’s wit. Someone once 
said, “To see a person reading a volume 
by Charles Brooks is to be effectually 
introduced to that person.” Unfortunately 
such meetings are all too few! 
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Placed in your hand so that 


you can't miss them 


~ the new hooks which you are 
particularly anxious to read / 


F you are the average person, you 

fail to read many of the outstanding 

new books. You miss them because 
you are either too busy or too neglectful 
to go out and buy them. “‘I certainly 
want to read that book!’”’ you say to 
yourself, when you read a favorable 
review or hear a book praised highly. 
But, more frequently than not, you 
never “‘get around to it.”” 

The Book-of-the-Month Club takes cognizance of 
this procrastination that forever causes you to miss 
the best books; when you decide you 
want a certain book, it is handed to 
you by the postman, so that you can't 
overlook getting it; and you have a ‘‘guar- 
antec of satisfaction’’ that it will please 
you, or you need not keep it. 

How do you decide whether or not you 
want any particular book? The plan is 
simplicity itself. Every month, far in 
advance of publication, the publishers 
of the country submit their forthcoming —_ Derothy 
books to our Selecting Committee, a 
distinguished group of five critics. They select twelve 
to fifteen of the most readable and im- 
portant books every month—fiction 
and non-fiction. They also choose 
what they consider the ‘‘outstanding”’ 
book amongst those considered. This 
is called **the-book-of-the-month.”’ 

But, if you are a subscriber, before 
you get the book-of-the-month, yoxz 
receive @ full report about it a month 

Heywood before it is published. If you judge, 

Booun from this report, that you want it, 

you let it come to you. Youreceive it by mail, on or 

shortly after the publication date, so that you can’t 
overlook getting it. 


If one of the other forthcoming books reported upon 





Heary Scidel 
Canby 









appeals to you more strongly, you 
specify that one be sent. And if none 
of them appeal to you in any month, 
you take none at all! 

Moreover, if you decide to Ict any 
book come to you and then find you 
are disappointed, you may exchange it 
for any other book you prefer. 

Over 50,000 of the most notable 

Christopher a in this country — in évery 
Morley ine of endeavor—now guard them- 
selves, by means of this service, 
against missing the new books they want to read. 
Why don’t you try it? There is no risk. The cost of 
this unique and convenient service is—nothing! There 
are nofees, nodues, noextracharges 
of any kind. You pay only for the books 
you keep, and for them you pay the 
same price as if you got them from 
the publisher himself b mail! 

Is it possible to give book readers 
a more thoroughgoing and valuable 
service? If you are interested, mail 
the coupon below for complete in- 
formation as to how this service 
operates. Your request for infor- William Allen 
mation will involve you in no White 
obligation. 








BOOK-OF-THEMONTH CLUB, Inc. 15-M 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 

the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 

involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 

service. 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


The REAL 
MrabianNighis 
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Without dissent, critics both 
here and abroad have pro- 
claimed this translation as 


é 


incomparably the best we 
have ever had’’. 
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THESE eight splendid volumes contain ALL of the 
stories collected by the olden Arabians intheir Bookof 


The Thousand Nights and One Night 


now for the first time /iterally translated by DR. 
J.C.MARDRUS and MR. E. POWYS MATHERS, 
and published complete in a limited de luxe edition 
for lovers of sophisticated classical literature. 


THESE ARE THE MARVELOUS TALES 


which Sharazade, ravished of her virginity and doomed to death, 
related to King Shahryar, that he might stay the hand of execution. 
What wondrous tales she had to tell! . . . some of boiling passion, 
some of rollicking humor, some of deep pathos; but all of the purest 
romance. The King could not resist their intense human appeal. He 
must hear them all. The executioner’s knife rested in its sheath while 
for One Thousand Nights and One Night this queen of story-tellers 
entertained His Majesty as no king or commoner had ever been 
entertained before — or has been since! 


This Entertainment Can Now Be Yours! 


In the Mardrus-Mathers translation of the Arabian Nights nothin 
of the original is left out, nothing altered or suppressed. The ful 
flavor of the old tales is preserved. You can now, for the first time in 
English, read these stories exactly as they flowed from the sweet lips 
of Sharazade, who knew all things — except how to blush! 


Praised By The Press of The World 


“Considered today “the purest version of the Arabian Nights.” 
(N. Y. Times). “This latest English version . . . is certainly the 
frankest and, I think, the best that we have.’ * (N.Y. Herald-Tri- 
bune). “Mr. Mathers has given the English-speaking races a revelation 
of new beauty in these marvellous tales.” (English Review of Reviews). 

This edition, which is limited to one thousand numbered sets, is 
printed on rag paper and bound in the best quality of Interlaken 
linen. The exquisite illustrations are by Rode mick McRae. The book- 
maker's art has been taxed to produce volumes worthy of “this 
blazing treasure-house of Oriental imagery. 


Send in the coupon at once for complete details 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 2312 
45 West 45th Street New York City 


SS A A A A a A A a 
DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept 2312 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen; Without obligation or cost to me, kindly forw ard infor- 
mation in detail about the “The REAL Arabian Nights.” 
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nN PERFECTLY swell book to send as 

a nice but nominal Christmas gift to 
your rich and good-tempered uncle is 
Listen TO THE Mockinc Birp, by Stod- 
dard King (Doubleday, Doran,!$1.50). It is 
light verse; typical column stuff except 
that it is uniformly good — which is 
something that can never be said of news- 
paper columns. Mr. King has chosen 
his best, of course, for which you can’t 
blame him and ought to thank him. The 
book is full of the queer ideas that cir- 
culate in a columnist’s head, set in lyric 
lines which defy strict poetic classification, 
and topped off with rhymes which stand 
as testimony to a rhyming dictionary 
worn to a frazzle. They read so easily, so 
smoothly, so elegantly, that most of you 
will conclude that Mr. King just dashed 
them off from a full heart and a naturally 
musical disposition. Which, as this Brow- 
ser will testify out of dark experience, is 
exactly the way in which light verse is 
never written. 


AREFIED wit and polite pornog- 
raphy are offered by Charles 
Pettit in THe ELecant INFIDELITIES OF 
MapameE Li Per Fu (Liveright, $2.50). 
As in The Son of the Grand Eunuch, he 
chooses an indelicate theme and plxys 
ingenious and exhaustive variations upon 
it. The story concerns a Chinese scullion 
with the intelligence and proclivities of a 
guinea pig who becomes successively the 
lover of two Chinese ladies with “mod- 
ern” notions. They discourse upon the 
various aspects of love, at the same time 
putting their theories — which are far 
from Platonic — into practice. But the 
story doesn’t matter much. Mr. Pettit has 
a pleasant style, a delightful mock solem- 
nity, and an instinct for satire. Because 
the story harps insistently on one string, 
however —even though it is a very 
naughty one — we found it a trifle too 
much. But then, we always wondered why 
Haroun Al Raschid didn’t strangle Sche- 
herezade on the second night; so perhaps 
it was just a quirk of personal taste. 


S HE may have been the most popular 
soubrette of the seventies and 
eighties, but after one has finished reading 
TROUPERS OF THE GoLp Coast, OR THE 
Rise or Lotra Crastree (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.00), the reason why does not 
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He made it possible for 
everyone to be 
well read 


“The best acquisition of a cultivated man is a lib- 
eal frame of mind or way of thinking; but there < 
must be added to that possession acquaintance 

with the prodigious store of recorded discoveries, 
experiences, and reflections which humanity has 

aquired and laid up.” 


Lt. Sen 










SPECIAL FEATURES of 
the FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


In addition to these priceless writ- 
ings themselves, the Five-Foot Shelf 
contains special features of great im- 
portance. 
Daily Reading Guide 
365 reading selections from The Har- 
vard Classics are here appropriately 
assigned, one for every day in the year. 
Each selection can be read by the aver- 
age person in about 15 minutes with 
leisurely enjoyment. 
Lectures and Footnotes 

Every one of the 22,462 pages has 
been carefully edited, and wherever 
passages involve interesting sidelights, 
explanations appear at the bottom of 
the same page. 

This is really having university in- 
struction at home, and more than that, 
by the greatest teacher of one of the 
greatest universities. 

Easy Reading Courses 

In the fiftieth volume Dr. Eliot, out 
of his wide experience as a teacher, pre- 
scribes eleven reading courses. In these 
he explains the purpose and plan of 
each course, and gives you an exact list 
of the titles, with the order in which 
you should read them, and just where 
you will find them in the set. 

Index to 76,000 Subjects 

Here is an absolutely unique feature, 
the Index Volume of the Five-Foot 
Shelf. It is the only volume of its kind 
in existence; over a year of expert work 
was spent on it. It gives instant access 
to the most worth-while things that 
have been written on practically any 
subject 

fo the busy man or woman this in- 
dex renders a service that cannot be 
computed in terms of dollars and cents 
Long days of search would not bring to 
hand the wealth of material that can be 
obtained in a few minutes through this 
source. 







































R. CHARLES W. ELIOT, woman know what is the best lit- 
America’s greatest scholar erature? How can you single out 
and the compiler of the famous the books that will entertain and 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books, made an benefit you most, when the small- 
interesting and significant remark. est public library contains enough 
“I have been surprised,” he © volumes to keep you reading for 
said, ‘“‘to see how often I myself fifty lifetimes? 
turn to the Harvard Classics to It was this very question 
enjoy, pieces of permanent litera- that prompted America’s great- 
ture, in contrast with che mass of _ est scholar to assemble in one set 
ephemeral reading matter which _ the books that are ‘‘the essentials 
I am obliged to go through.” - of a liberal education.”’ Dr. Eliot, 
Everybody knows that good for forty years President of Har- 
reading is an essential part of vard University, has wonderfully 
every complete human life. solved your reading problem at 
But how can a busy man or last. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


This great library contains 418 eomplete masterpieces of liteta- 
ture, the best thought of the past twenty centuries. And to-day 
thousands of cultured families in whose private libraries these fifty 
volumes have a place of honor, are ready to testify to the value of 
Dr. Eliot's expert guidance. 

Every forward-thinking man and woman should know at least 
something about these famous “ Harvard Classics."”” A handsome 
free book has been published that tells all about them. It explains 
how, from his lifetime of reading, study and teaching, Dr. Eliot 

chose the masterpieces of all 
































































































































































Send for the famous FREE book 











time and how he has so ar- j 
ranged them with Footnotes, 
l Indexes and Reading Courses | P. F. Collier & Son Co. 
that anyone may get from 259 Park Avenue, New York City 
them the broad knowledge, By mail, free, send me the booklet that 
the cultural viewpoint that | gives - scope . plan *. = =o ~ 
ve , iwerc , ~ ivec mous ) ¥y the work r “hots 4 
every Unive rsity strives to Five-F cot, ‘She if of Books (The Harvard 
, give. 5 : | Classics). Also, please advise how I may 
. ‘ And best of all, by the fa- secure the books by small monthly pay- 
mous Collier plan of paying | ments 
; while you enjoy them, these Mr 
: great books are within reach Name ) Mrs. J éacmawidnndane tobe 
of all. There's no obligation. | } Miss ks 
5 Just mail the coupon for your Addres 
copy of the free book to-day. ie 6277-HCX 
3 - The publishers cannot undertake to send 
oo —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ | the booklet free to children 
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SS CFor Christmas- A 
i 


oR The Treasured Gift gS 


i} Best for You to Use—and 

Uy h Therefore Best for You to Give. Hi 
| For pleasure and for helpfulness, too, Nt 

yy ©  Webster’sCollegiateDictionaryisideal. * 
\) It is a gift to delight anyone who reads, K\ 

i wo writes or studies, for it is a constant /, v 
\3 source of the information needed most ‘ 

frequently. This Christmas give the NY 

4 handsome Bible-Paper edition of AN 


‘ Webster i 
is 


PA the gift that will be welcomed by the iy 
NY friend in business or professional work, 
YW, the student in college or high school, 4 
the mother at home—by all discrimi- \ 
> nating people. It is THE BEST 
Vk ABRIDGED DICTIONARY be 
\ cause it is based upon the ‘‘ Supreme NY 
Authority’’, Webster’s New Inter- i 4 
As national Dictionary. Contains a full N 
vocabulary of 106,000 words with /A 
\\ definitions, etymologies, pronun- IN 
ciations, and indications of proper i 
(7p use—a dictionary of Biography—a 
XY Gazetteer—a special section show- y 
ing, with illustrations, the rules of i 
74 punctuation, use of capitals, ab- 
\ breviations, etc. — Foreign words ” 
and phrases—NEW WORDS, and p\\ 
NN a wealth of other useful information. Y 


1,700 illustrations; 1,256 pages; printed ty, 
on Bible Paper; bound in full Leather with A 
gold stamping, $7.50; in flexible Fabrikoid, gold 
stamping, $6.00; in Special Merriam Cloth, 
$5.00. At all bookstores, or write to the 


publishers. 
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become any more apparent than it was in 
the first seventy pages. This biography 
might have been fascinating reading, but 
it disappoints one completely. The char- 
acters — Adah Menken, Lola Montez, the 
Booths, Julia Dean, and Lotta of course 
—are all colorful, with legend about 
them. The attempt to portray the swagger 
of the pageant that was California during 
the gold rush, is there, but the characters 
are flat, puppet-like shadows who troup 
and fail, or troup and become stars. In the 
whole book only one person really breathes, 
and that is Lotta’s mother, Mary Ann 
Crabtree. Then, too, the continuity of the 
story of Lotta is so broken that one has 
difficulty in following the slender thread of 
biography. Constance Rourke tries to 
envelop too large a panorama in this 
volume. 


ct HE cook book as a literary form has 
reached its height in Man Sizep 
MEALS FROM THE KITCHENETTE, by 
Margaret Pratt Allen and Ida Oram 
Hutton (Macy-Masius, $1.60). We are 
glad to find these young romantics break- 
ing away from the old classical model of 
cook-bookery set ‘up in the nineties by 
Fannie Farmer, who long maintained the 
same strangle-hold on this form ‘hat 
Alexander Pope held on the heroic couplet. 
Miss Farmer’s style never varied. “Take 
two eggs,” she would begin — just like 
that — “*Take two eggs,” without so 
much as “By your leave,” or “If you 
please.” Miss Allen and Miss Hutton 
avoid that; they work into their subject 
circumspectly and _ politely. Knowing 
nothing of cooking, we cannot vouch for 
the recipes, but to a masculine ear they 
sound plausible, and they are set forth in 
words of one syllable which anyone ought 
to be able to follow. Another attraction 
is the oilcloth cover, which should make 
the book handy for rolling butterballs or 
slicing onions. 


Tt you like poetry and have, at the same 

time, an argumentative turn of mind, 
you cannot afford to miss A SuRvEY oF 
Mopernist Poetry (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.00) by Robert Bridges and Laura 
Riding. It is the kind of book which 
bristles with texts for debate. Although 
this particular Browser turns an unbe- 
coming shade of green at the mention of 
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loved ladies! Gallany < 
unutterable rogues | 


everyday human beings! 
are here for you and your friends 


In the Nelson New Century CS FA tell you of human trag- 
Library you may have your »' edies and human heart- 
choice from Dickens’ Tiny a aches—all of life’s joys and 
Tim to Stevenson’s Dr. aS sorrows and more of its 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and SS loveliness than one short 
be sure to find something to —— life can usually experience. 
please the hardest-to-please 772 "7c... Bound in real leather, dec- 
on your Christmas List. orated in gold—a rare value at $2.50 

Romance,travel,poetryanddrama_ each and a DeLuxe edition in black 
—Scott, Hugo, Tennyson, Poe—a Morocco especially suitable for 
book for every taste and every gifts, $3.00 a volume. The contents 
mood—books that will carry you to will delight your mind, the bind- 
far lands and fair places—that will ings will grace the finest library. 


165 Merry Christmases 
NELSON NEW CENTURY LIBRARY .| 


THE BOOK FITS THE POCKET—THE PRICE, THE POCKETBOOK 
At any bookstore 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK cw Who began publishing in 1798 
A NPE ISSIR SNUG hve ab 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. F-12-28 

Please send me free the valuable booklet, “The Reading Year” (printed on the famous Nelson India 

ee which will help me plan my year’s reading, and a complete list of the Nelson New Century 
rary. 
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Save YourEyes é 


Prof. E. L. Eaton, University of Wis., says: Sg 
“It is a joy to read a book of any size resting easi- 
ly in a rocking chair. Thousands will now have 
@ new joy reading while resting.” 


Insures _—_ 
Correct 
Posture 


The 















Atilasta Lone Felt Human Want is Filled by the Invention of this 
Great Necessity—Dr. Farrington’s Portable 


Reading TablefortheLap | 


Conserves ~s Prolongs the 


LIFE OF YOUR EYES 


Here is the helper you have always needed, It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy — permits concen- 
tration with real relaxation and absolute comfort,The 
Farrington supports books, magazines, reading mat- 
ter,typewriter, writing materials,etc. -atjust theright 
angie to insure correct vision, regardiessof position, 
SIT RIGHT — READ RIGHT 
~FEEL RIGHT 
Think what this means! Comfort, 
enjoyment,greater mentaland phy- 


energies, Greater eer, for 
mechanics of reading or writing. 
Genuine rela 


ton allows you to assume & com- 
lortable position when reading, 
writing, etc. 


Students Delight In Its Use 


Men, Women and Children 
Should HAVE A FARRINGION 


You eannot afford to go longer without this re- 

markable device for the conservation of your vital 
forces. It will help everyone who reads, writes, 
or works, It is indespensable to invalids, 

sick folks and shut-ins, 


Nature DemandsIts Use 





You couldn’t buy amore 
gift than the Farrington. It'alight 
Geas than 44 ozs.) handy,durable, 
portable, collapsible and instant- 
ly adjustable to any position. Size 
12x18 inches, folds to one inch. 
Should last a lifetime. 














PREPAID IN U.S. A. If you wish table ipped with 
special detachable iegs,as shown,add $1 to-above price. 


SEND NOW F252" 

be de- 
W/ Nearmoncy back after 8 aays 
7 trial, if you are not satisfied. 


check pecepted or 
sent Cc. QO. D. if desired. 


THE FARRINGTON 
_ COMPANY 





421 W. Elm 

- Dept. F-6 

F) Chicago, 
Illinois 
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Ik. E. Cumming’s name, it must be ad- 
mitted that the authors make out an 
excellent case not only for Mr. Cummings, 
but for Marianne Moore, the Sitwells, 
T. S. Eliot, and even Gertrude Stein. 
Their chief weakness is that they are too 
didactic and too sweeping in their state- 
ments and that they fail to compare the 
confessed modernists with such contem- 
porary poets as Frost, Robinson, and 
dna Millay. They point out the superior- 
ity of the former’s work to padded, senti- 
mental verse, but they do not measure 
it against the best poetry of the con- 
ventional tradition. They do, however, 
give one a very real sense of what the 
modernists are seeking to achieve. 


R. SERGE VORONOFF is chiefly 

famous for his claim to have length- 
ened human life, or at least staved off 
senility, by grafting monkey glands into 
the bodies of men and women. THE 
Conquest or Lire (Brentano’s, $3.50) is 
his explanation to the layman. Scientific 
opinion does not as yet regard his theory 
as experimentally proved, and Voronoff 
himself, in spite of his optimism, gives no 
basis for extravagant hopes that the 
fountain of youth has at last been dis- 
covered. His most important work, if time 
establishes its validity, will no doubt 
prove to have been with the French 
government’s herds of sheep in Algeria, 
where by grafting he claims to have 
brought about a one-fifth increase in wool 
production. The book is full of implicit 
drama, and when the introductory biolog- 
ical commonplaces are past, well worth 
reading. 


Wwie>t of the poetic impulse of these 

days seems to have fallen among 
thorns. So, in browsing over the acres of 
verbiage, there is real delight in coming 
upon Nicutseep, by H. A. Manhood 
(Viking Press, $2.50), where there is more 
poetry to a single page than in many 
volumes of hand-turned lines reverting 
rhythmically to a capital letter. It is a 
group of short stories, so harmonious in 
temperature (or call it atmosphere if you 
wish) as to come almost into the class of 
the novel, and further unified by the 
presence of a single narrator. In each tale 
there is a double vibration: a sustained 
tension of suspense and a continued ex- 
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GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


1000 Book Lovers Heiped Us 
Finally Perfect the Book Club Idea 


in This Amazing Form! 
12 New Books—the Outstanding Ones 


One selected each month as the best by an eminent Board of Editors 


12 Books of Established Reputation 


Chosen by you én advance from a large list. 
24 Books in all for $18 (Special time payment plan if you wish) 


THE Book League plan is 
extremely simple—so sim- 
ple, in fact, it is a wonder no 
one ever thought ofit before. 
Many of the first to join have 
even said that in their opinion 
it is “the final perfection of 
the whole book club idea.” . 

Each year membership in 
The Book League of America 
entitles youtotwenty. -four books, 

a complete year’s reading. 

Twelve of these will be the best 
books of the year, including fiction, 
biography, history and drama, se- 
lected for you from the maze of 
new titles by a distinguished Board 
of Editors, and sent to your door 
even before ‘they are in the bookshops. 


12 new books like these 


To give you an idea of the type of current 
books which will be selected, books such 
as The Bridge of San Luis Rey by Thornton 
Wilder, The Life of Christ by Papini, Death 
Comes for the Archbishop by Willa Cather, 
and Napoleon by Emil Ludwig might have 
been chosen in the pastif The Book League 
had then been in existence. Books like 
these are sent to members each month in 
a special paper-covered volume, similar to 
the Continental type of edition so pop- 
ular abroad. It is called The Book League 
Monthly and is printed on high-grade 
book paper from large readable type, 


The BooK LEAGUE of America 


sewed like a regular book, and containing, 
in addition to the complete book itself, a 
number of vital literary departments that 
would in themselves constitute a magazine 
of high value. 


And equally as important 


In addition, your membership in the Book 
League entitles you to select twelve books 
from a list of twenty-four titles of accepted 
merit. This is one of the unique features 
of the whole Book League idea, differ- 
entiating it completely from every other 
so-called book club. For new books alone 
can never constitute in themselves a well- 
balanced reading program. There must be 
included those worth while books of the 
past — history, biography, fiction, phil- 
osophy, science—which have retained, 
and probably always will retain, their vi- 
tality, power and influence. Not only 
such classicsas Vanity Fair, Huckleberry 
Finn, Don Quixote, Tom Jones and Moby 
Dick! Butalso such more recent works 


INCORPORATED ’ 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The Outstanding “Buy” in the Book World Today. 
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as Robinson's Mind in the Making, 
Wells’ Outline of History, The Way 
of All Flesh, and Green Mansions. 

These standard books are pub- 
lished exclusively for members, in 
beautiful private editions, with 
specially designed type pages, the 
best board bindings. 


An unique opportunity 


You have always realized the vital 
importance of reading good books. 
Not only is it a matter of culture — 
deeply enjoyable, satisfying and worth 
while in itself—but it is also perhaps the 
most stimulating of all pursuits, the pre- 
requisite ofa well-balanced, successful life. 

But what happens? The days rush along; 
you are busy with your workaday affairs. 
A book you may occasionally want is not 
conveniently available to you, and you 
never get around to making that “‘special 
effort’’ required to obtain it. 

The Book League of America solves this 
whole problem foryou. Asa member, you 
receive twenty-four books delivered post free 
to your door for $18.00, an average of 75c 
per book—a price made possible only 
through the whole unique plan that The 
Book League represents. 

Mail the coupon today for full informa- 
tion and a free copy of ‘‘Living Literature.” 
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The Book League of America 

Dept. 2-F, 80 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me. without charge, a copy of 
your book, “‘Living Literature,’’ together 
with full-information about The Book 
League of America and how I can become 
a member. 
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Shorthan 


ERE at last is the answer to the vital need for an up-to- 
date, scientific system of shorthand—so simple, so 
easy, so natural that anyone can learn its principle in one 
evening. Amazing speed quickly developed. No need to 
master a foreign language of signs, symbols, dots and dashes. 
This new system employs the ordinary letters of the alphabet. 


dwriting — 


/ The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


— the only scientific system written with pencil or on type 
writer. Adopted by leading business concerns. Originated by 
Miss Emma B. Dearborn, eminent authority on shorthand, 
who has taught almost all systems for eighteen years in such 
renowned institutions as Columbia University, Rochester 
Business Institute, Simmons College and the University of 
California. An experienced shorthand writer states, “Speed- | 
writing so far excels any shorthand system now in use that 
there is no comparison.” 





FULL DETAILS FREE 
Let us tell you about Specdwriting, the Natural 
o Shorthand, and how you can learn quickly 
« ego - at home. Send coupon today. 

SPEEDWRITING, INC. 

200 Madison Avenuc 

Dept. RM-1007 

New York City, N. Y. 









Speedwriting, Inc., IT 
New York City, N. Y 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me your Free Rook, I 
“Speedwriting™” and full details about this new, natural short 


Jept. RM-1007, 200 Madison Ave., 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF WALTER H. PAGE 


(Volume III only) 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK 
Published (Doubleday 1926) at $5.00 


¥ . . q 

Our Special Price d] 2 
Postpaid 

Containing the letters to Woodrow Wilson which were not 


available until Wilson's death released them for publication. 
Fully illustrated. 


UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 E. 25th St. New York City 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treasurer and Manager 


Send for our bargain catalogue 199, containing hundreds of 
other book bargains. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct from 


makers. Samples free. Suit lengths by mail. Carriage paid. 
NEWALL, 442 Stornoway, Scotland 
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citement of detail — freshly-experienced 
beauties, full or minute, sea or flower or 
human personality. The author is alive in 
all his senses. He stirs you continually; in 
the end he often wounds you. And yet the 
tension is as far as possible from the 
devitalizing strains of modern life. 


7 HE conservation of the world’s food 

supply, the creation of new sources, 
the protection of our national larder 
against disease and the depredations of 
countless scourges do not seem like ex- 
citing subjects nor of much popular 
interest. But Paul de Kruif makes them 
so in Huncer Ficuters (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.00), partly because he knows 
how to do that sort of thing and has done it 
before in Microbe Hunters, and partly 
because he has become genuinely inspired 
and enthusiastic by his long study of the 
work and the workers. Problems and the 
men who solve them share his book, and 
it is worth reading in order to appreciate 
the vital importance of these problems to 
our personal well-being, and to give honor 
where it is due to the men who make the 
full dinner-pail a fact rather than a poli- 
tical fiction. There is no scientific dignity 
about the story, which is just what makes 
it such good reading. The author had a 
good time writing it, as will you in reading 
it. 


4% HE youngsters, as usual, have a little 
more than their share of the Christ- 
mas pickings among books. There is THE 
House aT Poon Corner, by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton, $2.50), which is just as good as 
the sirst Pooh book and better than the 
second, and leaves us wondering how he 
does it so often and so well. There is a 
gorgeous book of THe Arasian NIGHTS 
(Penn, $5.00), and it is a positive shame 
to expose to jammy fingers the beautiful 
pictures of Virginia Frances Sterrett 
which adorn it. For children just a little 
older, who are our true moderns, there is 
Historic Arrsuips, by Rupert Sargent 
Holland (Macrae, Smith, $4.00), which is 
right up to date and has lots of pictures. 
And for tastes less mechanical there is 
Witp Anima. InTERvIEWs, by W. T. 
Hornaday (Scribner’s, $2.50) — a natural 
history made highly entertaining by in- 
viting the animals in the zoo to tell their 
own stories, which gives them also the 
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YOU CAN CHOOSE IF YOU WILL 


HANCE governs the general trend of too 

many lives. By chance many people live 

in a certain place, attend a certain school, 

take the opportune job; they chance upon 
certain associates, books, and thoughts. 


But by courage and determined effort they 
could choose often times where to live, what 
to study and, to a large extent, what to ac- 
complish. 


Hundreds of thousands of ambitious people 
are studying at home in their leisure time. 
Increased earning capacity is the objective 
that many are attaining. But whether the at- 
tainment be greater efficiency in business, or 
a more interesting social life, or the real joy 
of developing a more cultured point of view, 
the studies that lead to these objectives are 
available, wherever one lives, through Colum- 
bia Home Study Courses, The range of sub- 
jects is wide. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Biology 

Botany 

Boy Scouting 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 


Business Organization 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 
English 


HESE courses have been prepared by our 

instructors to meet the special require- 
ments of study athome. While all basic material 
essential to the full understanding ef each 
subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is 
allowed to permit adaptation to the individual 
needs of the student. Everyone who enrolls 
for a Columbia course is personally taught by 
a member of the University faculty. Special 
arrangements can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 
German 
Government 
Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Literature 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 
Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 
Slide Rule 

Sociology 

Spanish, etc., etc. 


be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study De- 

partment has prepared courses coverin 
the equivalent of four years of High Schoo 
study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those who 
can not undertake class room work. We shall 
be glad to send you our special bulletin upon 
request. 


_ 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study De artment, 


New York, N. Y. Please send me full information about Columbia 


niversity 
Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 
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“A real Treasure Chest of ‘English Unde- 
filed.’ We commend it unreservedly” 


—Review of Reviews 


MARCH’S 


THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


gives you complete 
English Language. Finds instantly the 
right word to express your every 
thought, the exact word for your de- 
sired shade of meaning, and defines 
these words so that you know you are 
using them correctly. A thesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclopedic 
information on _ literature, history, 
geography, etc. 1462 pages, 7% x 10”, 
on thin opaque paper. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 


this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. Send in 
the coupon below. Use the book for ten days. Then if 
you do not find it most useful and valuable, you simply 
need return it. 

@e@ ee @ ae Send on Approval Coupon------—-— 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. F-12P 
1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me (postpaid in U. S. and Canada) the new 
Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus Dictionary. I will 
pay the postman $3.00 plus 12c C. O. D. fee and if I keep the 
book will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. Canada, 
duty extra; Foreign, $10.00 cash with order. 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will return it in 
good condition within 10 days and you are to refund my 
3.12. 


mastery over the 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at moderate 
cost, both the quaint old books and the extraor- 
dinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, un- 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely by 
themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writ- 
ing for information on lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. L-4 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 

to initiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through life 

your education; earn credit toward a Bachelor degree, by 
using the 450 courses 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire, or check the advertisement to show desire and mail 
to 339 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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opportunity to deny and refute some 
libels against their reputations. And these, 
to be sure, are only one selection among 
the hundreds of books designed for Christ- 
mas stockings. 


geomet Harry H. Franck dis- 

claims any intention of telling worth- 
while things in his new record of nomading, 
this time on THE FRINGE or THE Mos_em 
Wortp (Century, $4.00), his keen, de- 
tailed observation, nicely sprinkled with 
wit, permits him to note facts and possi- 
bilities that the technical traveler might 
ignore. His recent journey through the 
Near East gives him plenty of contrast 
to the Near East of an earlier visit twenty- 
two years ago. The surface is visibly 
changed, bobbed hair and automobiles 
being everywhere, but the most significant 
changes he finds are in the revolution in 
political order, the social life, the religious 
and moral outlook of the people. Mr. 
Franck has closely studied economic con- 
ditions, and if his prophecies regarding 
future marketable goods from this region 
come true, they will certainly cause con- 
siderable change in the trade centres. 
Although somewhat disconnected for close 
reading, this book is well worth one’s time. 


UR grandparents, it would seem, 

were shockingly casual in their 
methods of raising a family, for they were 
quite unequipped to discuss Junior’s 
complexes in the technical language of 
modern science. Even they, however, 
could have understood so simple and 
sensible a book as THE ProBLemM CuILp 
AT Home (The Commonwealth Fund: 
Division of Publications, $1.50), which is 
refreshingly unpretentious and free from 
fads. Mary Buell Sayles has based this 
study in parent-child relationships on 
some two hundred case records from child 
clinics. She outlines, crisply and lucidly, 
the chief emotional difficulties which 
arise between parents and children, and 
then illustrates her points by giving the 
actual histories of twelve boys and girls. 
These narratives, believe it or not, make 
absorbing reading. Although Miss Sayles 
refrains from preaching, her analysis of 
mistaken parental attitudes, and the 
troubles which they breed, should be 
nvaluable to perplexed young fathers 
and mothers. 
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WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY. NY 


HE world’s greatest 

literature at an 
amazingly low price! 
Here, in large, clear type 
in a handsome single volume, is every word 
that Shakespeare ever wrote. Every immor- 
tal play, every exquisite sonnet — not a 
word, not a line omitted. 39 volumes in 
ONE, made possible by thin, opaque bible 
paper. And, now, all for only $2.98. 


This gorgeous Shakespeare has large, 
easy-reading type, beautiful thin paper, 
and is bound in morocco-grained cloth. 
1,300 pages, yet only 1% inches thick! 
And a thumb index that makes it possible 
to turn to any selection instanily. 


Read it FREE! sp emenmnetelnieiin 


Never before in the history of publishing has such an 
exquisite volume been offered at such a price. Let us 
lend you the book for one week's free examination. You 
do not have to pay a penny to anyone until after you 
have had the volume for a week and decided that you 
want to own it. Send no money now, pay the postman 
nothing. Simply mail the coupon and this beautiful 
Shakespeare will be sent you for a week's free reading. 
If you like it, keep it for your very own and pay only 
the ridiculously low price of $2.98. If you do not like it, 
return the book at our expense. 


Walter J. Black, Inc., Dept. 3412 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: You may send me for free examination 
your one-volume edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works with convenient thumb index. I will either 
return the book at your expense or send you only 
$2.98 in full payment within one week. 


ere re een aenicomenimatemnatiennncioesrrarnanncanen snc retinal 
‘‘Build a One-Volume Library’’ 
cenieienmntemenatnnmenaam Diente iaiattescaminel 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
BY THE EDITOR 


EGINNING with the January issue of 1929, Tue Forum will be published 
in a new and larger size. It will measure 814 x 1134 inches, which will afford 
more adequate space in which to present editorial material. 


IN the middle of the last century it so happened that the leading literary maga- 
zines in America adopted the small page size of the present Forum. Since then, 
other magazines have imitated them so religiously that the size and forbidding 
appearance of the older periodicals became crystallized into a hard and fast 
tradition of dullness. In some quarters this tradition is like a sacred cow and is 
revered as a mark of quality. 


BUT common sense would suggest that there is nothing sacred about the size 
of a magazine page. It should be an editor’s first concern that his pages be read — 
and read with pleasure as well as profit. THe Forum’s decision to break with 
tradition has been motivated by the belief that a magazine of distinction in 
thought should also be distinguished in appearance, and that a larger page will 
not only allow a type arrangement easier to read than the old, but will also lend 
itself more readily to the art of the illustrator. This decision was made six months 
ago, and the January issue of next year will represent the careful working out of 
plans, all of which were dictated in the reader’s interest. 


IN designing the new Forum, we have been fortunate to secure the services of 
Heyworth Campbell, for many years Art Director of the Nast publications and 
now connected with Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborne. He has devised a 
new format which will make THe Forum as unique in appearance as it is already 
unique in editorial policy. With a liberal use of white space and illustrations, the 
new pages will afford relief to the eye and will achieve a thoroughly modern 
effect without being modernistic. The paper stock will be heavy and firm, and 
the printing will be the finest that the art of the typographer can produce. With 
wide margins and larger pages, THE Forum will not only be easy to read, but it 
will open readily and will remain open without effort. 


EDITORIALLY Tue Forum will undergo no change except to adhere even 
more closely than at present to the main tenet of its editorial faith — to present 
both sides, all sides, of the questions discussed by intelligent men and women in 
America to-day. In thus approaching the current scene with an ear sensitive to 
the clash of ideas, we shall continue to maintain a non-partisan attitude, tol- 
erantly giving every idea its day in court. Through this policy, readers are 
encouraged to form their own intelligent opinions, so that no true prophet may 
lack a following and no false one a judgment. 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
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ECAUSE he voted for La Follette in 
1924, GRANVILLE Hicks says he has 
acquired a reputation, more flattering 
than just, as a radical. Since graduating 
from Harvard in 1923, summa cum laude, 
Mr. Hicks has been trying various profes- 
sions, only to decide that literary prob- 
lems and teeching are his chief concerns. 
One protession which he rejected was 
the ministry. “While I had entered the 
theological school with many reserva- 
tions,” says Mr. Hicks, ‘nobody tried 
to make me pious and I enjoyed the 
actual studies so keenly that it was 
easy to ignore the practical problems of 
the ministry.” Mr. Hicks has recently 
returned to Harvard for further study 
of contemporary literature. 


MAGINE a house on a hilltop, look- 

ing over downland and autumn-tinted 
woods, with lawns over which tumble 
about twenty young children, none over 
seven; the clatter of plates and voices over 
dinner; scrubbing and showering five or 
six boys — often heads and all — night 
and morning. Imagine swamped floors you 
have to wipe; infants to comfort if they 
wake at night; quarrels 
to settle; potatoes and 
apples to order; the 
children’s parents to 
handle; letters to an- 
swer; a school diary 
to keep; not to mention 
bodily exercises and 
dancing. This is my 
present life from five 
or six A.M. to nine P.M.,” 
says Dora RussELL. 
And this is emancipa- 
tion! The author of The 
Right to Be Happy, wife of the English phi- 
losopher, Bertrand Russell, and one of the 
most valiant crusaders for feminism, Mrs. 
Russell is primarily interested in the 
Beacon Hill School, near London, which 
the Russells are running, ‘“‘ hoping to cre- 
ate a few happy, harmonious individuals.” 


Dora RussELL 


HEN one lives fifty years behind the 

times on top of a mountain ina great 
orest, one produces little in the way of 
news,” writes Corra Harris from her 
home in Georgia. “The same life is here 
that was in and around the Garden of 
Eden, save that the apple 
crop is short this year.” 
Keen and witty, Mrs. 
Harris’s stories, novels, 
essays are filled with a 
sense of sympathy for 
human failings. She says, 
“Down here our Heav- 
enly Father forgives us 
all our transgressions as 
usual during the religious 
revival season.” Loving 
life, Mrs. Harris has, 
nevertheless, a comfortable idea of heaven. 
‘“*T would choose a stout pair of domestic 
wings and settle down as a peaceful old 
gray pigeon in Paradise. No harps nor 
glittering crown for me, dear Lord!” 


Corra Harris 


frequent are WiLi1aAM B. Munro’s 
appearances in THE Forum that he 
eclares there are no addenda to his obit- 
uary as we have it. He is especially 
well qualified to discuss the mach- 
inery of politics, since he not only 
teaches government at Harvard but 
also has had practical experience 
im politics in and around Boston, 
where politics is a science. Weight 
is added to his arguments when one 
learns that Mr. Munro is a vice- 
president of the National Munici- 
pal League and a former president 
of the American Political Science 
Association. 


LAYS, chiefly, have won RicHARD 

Huaues his reputation in England. 
In this country, however, he is better 
known for his short stories, one of which 
Tue Forum published a few years ago. 
Now, after a three-year silence, Mr. 
Hughes has just completed a first novel to 
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TOASTS 


be published by Harper’s 
“High Wind in Jamaica” forms the opening 
chapter. L. L. Batcom, whose block prints 


. Of this novel, 


of the West Indies accompany Mr. 
Hughes’ story, says that if he were not 
an artist, he would probably be a car- 
penter or a blacksmith. When he gets tired 
of wielding his brush or gouging the heart 
out of linoleum 
blocks, he builds 
a corner cupboard 
or hammers out a 
trivet or andirons. 


NOTHER fre- 
aN quent contrib- 
utor to Tue Fo- 
ruM is H. Munro 
Fox, Professor of 
Zodlogy at the Uni- 
versity of Birming- 
ham, England. As 
editor of Biological 
Reviews, a journal 
devoted to critical 
reviews of current research questions, 
Mr. Fox himself does considerable re- 
search. His most recent interest is tissue- 
culture —the study of growing tissues 
outside the body of the animal, iso- 
lated in glass containers and open to 
observation under the microscope. 





HE newest thing that has come into 
T my life,” writes Don Marguts, “‘is 
my fiftieth birthday, and, although I 
dreaded it for months, now that it is here, 
I rather like it. With it there 
arrived the certainty of what 
I wanted to do. | have turned 
out thousands of columns of 
newspaper stuff; I have written 
verses, essays, editorials, short 
stories, articles, novels, plays, 
without concentration. But 
the day I was fifty, I knew 
there was just one thing I 
wanted to do: concentrate on 
short stories and novels. In 
the next twenty years I shall 
write 240 short stories, and 10 novels. 
At seventy I shall quit writing and 
during the next 32 years — for I intend 
to live until I am 102—TI shall be an 
unpleasant elderly man. I shall make a 
point of addressing serious public meet- 
ings in a vein of ribald levity. Then, 
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Seu H. Brap vey, Jr., AnD One or His FrIEnps 





PERTINAX 





when I die, everybody will be so glad that, 
in the ebullition of good feeling, I shall 
get a fine epitaph.” 


ry AUSTIN, 
Facing Death” 
issue, is one of 


whose “Experiences 
are concluded in this 

the most intelligent 
Living in Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, she 
combines the mysti- 
cism of Indian 
thought with the 
clear logic. of sci- 
ence. As playwright, 
poet, and essayist, 
she is a constant 
contributor to the 
best American peri- 
odicals. 


T HE University 
of Montana 
has granted Joun 
Hopcpon Brap- 
LEY, JR. a year’s 
leave of absence to write a book about the 
history of life which the science of paleon- 
tology has locked away in its cryptic 
tomes. Mr. Bradley says his friends de- 
scribe the task as “vulgarizing,” “‘ popu- 
larizing,” or “humanizing,” according to 
the relative purity of their own souls. 
Three days a week Mr. Bradley spends at 
Harv ard, and the rest of the time he is at 
North Tewksbury, Mass. The picture of 
the marmot mentioned in “Friends of 
Mine” was sent us as proof that Mr. 
Bradley has a proper regard 
for scientific accuracy. 


women in America. 






it real life Pertinax is M. 

Anpré Geraup — a short, 
plump Frenchman with a black 
moustache and an eyeglass. 
As a writer for L’Echo de 
Paris, M. Geraud is said to 
wield a power superior to that 
of most Cabinet Ministers. He 
is credited with an uncanny 
gift for knowing what is going 
on behind politically closed doors. As a 
former correspondent in London, Pertinax 
is thoroughly cognizant of international 
affairs, and in such esteem is he held 
that what he says stands for French 
opinion all over the world. And, too, he 
is a brilliant conversationalist. 





TOASTS 


N July, 1927, Tue Forum published 
‘Pirate Ships,” by C. A. WiLkrinson. 
ven though we now present his ships 
“Afloat,” tragedy goes with these as it 
did with the others. Just prior to the 
publication of the first group, this young 
English artist, whose work was becoming 
increasingly recognized, died. There is a 
letter in THe Forum files which Mr. 
Wilkinson wrote just before he died, 
and because it — his own work, 
we quote part of it: “The reason I 
specialize in Pte is because they 
seem to hold the secret of so many won- 
ders — Romance, Adventure, Bravery, 
the terrific power of the elements. Al- 
ways at sea and near the sea, I feel 
that I’m in tune with the infinite. Me, 
the real Me is unfettered, imagination 
can run riot, and no one gainsay me.” 


ig HERE are few more distinguished 
naval officers in America than Ap- 
MIRAL THOMAS Picketr MaGruper. The 
story of his achievements and adventures 
summarizes a large portion of recent 
American history. He was honored for gal- 
lantry in the Spanish-American War, has 
been awarded the D. S. M., and is a Com- 
mander in the French Legion of Honor. 
Recently, his articles in The Saturday 
Evening Post caused corisiderable discus- 
sion of present naval problems and poli- 
cies. Since 1921 he has held the rank of per- 
manent Rear Admiral. 


wt! many Ameri- 

can families are 
so completely and suc- 
cessfully literary as 
that to which Laura 
Benét belongs. A sis- 
ter of Stephen Vincent 
Benét and William 
Rose Benét, she is the 
author of a book of 
verse, Fairy Bread, 
and some short, fan- 
ciful stories similar to 
the one in this issue. 
After several years in social service, Miss 
Benét is now — more fittingly, we should 
say — with “The Literary Review” of 
The New York Evening Post. Although her 
great passion is her family, after them 
Miss Benét says her chief loves are camp- 
ing, books, and small children. 


Laura BENET 








nN FTER having attended club meetings 
and talked with hundreds of mem- 
bers in a score of cities from coast to coast 
and North to South, Bruce BuIven feels 
agg he is qualified to speak as he does 

a “The Babbitt in His Warren.”’ Now, 
with the appearance of this article, he is 
waiting expectantly — even impatiently — 
to be made an honorary 
member of all these 
organizations. Although 
Mr. Bliven seems to 
have that same horror 
of personal publicity 
which comes to all news- 
paper men who have an 
inside view of celebri- 
ties, there are a few per- 
tinent facts which even 
his modesty must per- 
mit us to tell. His 
career as a journalist has included his 
work as director of journalism in the 
University of Southern California, his 
managing editorship of the New York 
Globe, and his present work as managing 
editor of The New Republic. As a lecturer, 
he is attempting the overthrow of The 


Kingdom of Bunk. 


Bruce BLIveN 


PAIR of scissors and a sheet of 
ar black paper have made List Hum- 
MEL famous. Although she has often illus- 
trated poems — notably Lysbeth Boyd 
Borie’s poems about Peter, which 
Tue Forum has published — this 
time the verses were written to fit 
the scissor-cuts. When Miss Hum- 
mel sent these silhouettes for “The 
Day After Christmas” to THE 
ForuM, we immediately started 
poetic competition around them, 
and Rosert P. Tristram COFFIN 
was the successful competitor. Miss 
Hummel, by the way, is now Mrs. 
Henry Borsook, having recently 
married a member of the medical 
faculty of Toronto University, 
whose avocation is the drama. 
Robert Coffin, recently appointed 
head of the English department at Wells 
College, is now in England with Mrs. 
Coffin and their three children. At Oxford 
Mr. Coffin will study the tutorial system 
of that university as compared with 
American class-room instruction. He is a 
former Rhodes scholar. 
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S Chief of the Disarmament Section 
A in the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, SALVADOR DE MAapARIAGA was 
influential in bringing about a reduction 
in world armaments. Now, when he is not 
writing or lecturing to bring about world 
peace, this brilliant Spaniard is lecturing 
to the students of Oxford University on 
the literature of his own country. 


i MONG the younger English essayists 
J. B. Prrestiey holds a high place. 
He first gained prominence as fiction crit- 
ic for The London Mercury and as literary 
adviser to John Lane. The London Satur- 
day Review has been in the habit of 
publishing a weekly essay by Mr. Priest- 
ley, and he is a frequent con- 
tributor to leading literary 
periodicals both in England 
and America. His versatility 
is seen when one realizes 
the contrasts between his 
book of essays, Open House,‘ 
his novel, Adam in Moon- 
shine, and his mystery, The 
Old Dark House. 


WN in Santa Fé, New 

Mexico, there is a 
growing colony of artists 
and authors. In this group Mary Austin 
and, frequently, ARTHUR Davison FIckE 
are leading spirits. Rumor has it that Wit- 
ter Bynner and Arthur Ficke are especially 
brilliant and distinguished at the time 
of the annual Santa Fé Fiesta, which is 
similar, on a smaller scale, to the New 
Orleans Mardi Gras. A graduate of Har- 
vard, Mr. Ficke also studied law and 
taught English in the state university of 
Iowa. He has traveled and studied in 
China, and is an authority on Japanese 
prints. During the war Mr. Ficke served 
in France with the Ordnance Department, 
with the final rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 
Among his many books of poetry, probably 
the best known are The Happy Princess 
and Sonnets of a Portrait Painter. The 
whole of the poem,“ The Return of Christ,” 
which Tue Forum is using in part, is to be 
included in a new book, Mountain Against 
Mountain, which will be published in 
January. In his secluded country home 
near Hillsdale) New York, Mr. Ficke 
spent last summer writing and entertain- 
ing many of the New York literary folk. 
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Artuur Davison Ficke 


HEN we asked Attua Gray to tell 

us the story of her life, she replied: 
“What, indeed, can be less thrilling than 
an account of a quarter of a century lived 
under the family roof tree and almost en- 
tirely in the prosaic environs of Newark, 
New Jersey?” Whether it is the roof tree 
or Newark, we don’t know, but something 
has fostered a nice sense of humor in this 
young author, who confesses to have had, 
since leaving school, a variety of jobs and 
much thwarted ambition. Now, when she 
is not “filling waste baskets with non- 
sense,” she is doing fascinating work 
with marionettes. Junttan De Miskey, 
humorous artist par excellence, whose 
long-limbed children gambol through Miss 
Gray’s story, says there is 
scarcely anything new in his 
life, mental or otherwise. He 
believes that artists cease 
to function mentally as 
soon as they can market 
their pictures. His chief 
occupation, Mr. De Miskey 
confesses, is going to the 
movies, where he finds his 
suspicions about people sub- 
stantiated — namely, that 
wealth and virtue seldom 
go hand in hand unless t'.e 
principals are handsome; that a great 
number of people are being shot out West; 
and that there are Indians. “My secret 
ambition,” he adds wistfully, “is to be 
John Gilbert or Babe Ruth; but it is too 
late, now.” 


eget final installment of ANATOLE 

France’s biography of Rabelais is 
presented in this issue. The manuscript, 
found among M. France’s papers after 
his death, has been admirably translated 
by Ernest Boyp, the well known critic. 
When, in December, the publishing 
house of Henry Holt issues this biography, 
it will contain, in addition to the life 
of Rabelais which Tue Forum has pre- 
sented, certain critical chapters analyzing 
Rabelais’ masterpieces, Gargantua and 
Pantagruel. 


A S former president of the New York 
Rotary Club and ex-director of 
Rotary International, Raymonp J. 
KNOEPPEL is qualified to answer Mr. 
Bliven’s indictment of luncheon clubs. 





Courtesy, the Exhibition 


National Palace, Barcelona International Exhibition 


Barcelona—City of Merchants 


Grace LocKHART 


ARCELONA — proud city of mer- 

chants, prosperous commercial and 
industrial capital of Spain, bright, busy 
city of a million souls —‘will be the bril- 
liant setting next year of an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Industry, and Com- 
merce under the patronage of His Majesty, 
the King, and the presidency of the 
Marquis de Foronda, one of the greatest 
industrialists in Spain. On the misty blue 
heights of Montjuich Park, overlooking 
the Mediterranean Sea and Barcelona’s 
jewel-like harbor, are being built magnifi- 
cent palaces, into whose golden galleries 
and wide marble halls the world is pouring 
its treasures of art and its marvels of 
science. In the lights and shadows of a 
past splendor and present prosperity, 
Barcelona will be the goal of travelers 
from all parts of the world next spring- 
time. 

Side by side in this “great, famous, 
rich, and well-established city”? march the 
gorgeous pageantry of Old Spain and the 
swift, sure feet of New Spain. Side by side 
with the ineffaceable memorials of life a 
thousand years ago will be displayed the 
industrial prowess and scientific genius, 
the enterprise and effort of modern Spain. 


In the shadows of her monuments toa glori- 
ous past rise her monuments to a prom- 
ising future. While she has advanced 
rapidly in material wealth and power, 
having made tremendous strides indus- 
trially and commercially during the last 
decade, Spain has lost none of the old 
charm, the picturesque loveliness, the im- 
perial splendor of spirit, the medieval 
grandeur which illuminate the vivid his- 
tory of this land of sunshine and flowers. 
Spain is still a land of sunshine and flow- 
ers, a land of legend and romance, a land 
of castles and color. 

Preéminently a commercial and manu- 
facturing city, its iron-grilled doorways 
surmounted with the coats of arms of 
proud merchant princes, its colorful heart 
girdled with teeming factories and tall 
chimneys smoking into the blue sky, 
Barcelona has nevertheless retained all its 
historic charm. The Rambla, Barcelona’s 
main artery of traffic, is lined with up-to- 
date shops and fine residences and hotels. 
Throngs of people promenade under the 
plane trees along the broad, flagged walk, 
stopping to chat and to buy at the various 
booths, where bouquets of peonies, cam- 
elias, and roses, singing birds in gay 
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you live on“The Voyage of 
Your Dreams.” One day, on 
the Riviera of Africa, at Algiers 
— the second day after, on the 
French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
Mentone—a week Jater, in the 
Holy Land. Egypt next and 
golden days in old Cairo — a 
month later, India for 12 cf the 
most absorbing days of your life. 

You cross the Equator—with 
appropriateceremonies. Sumatra 
welcomes you—Java — Siam — 
even Borneo and Sulu—the 
wondrous Orient — Japan, in 
Cherry-Blossom time, the 
greatest Festival Season of the 
year. You cross the 180th 
Meridian and pick up an extra 
day—and celebrate accordingly. 
Every day you live in a glorious 
adventure—new things to do, 
new things to see. And, always, 
you live luxuriously on the 
RESOLUTE, “Queen of Cruising 
Steamships.” It is your home, a 
regal floating palace — with 
Winter Garden, Terrace Cafe, 
sun-lit tiled Swimming Pool, 
unrivaled cuisine. 


30 Countries 63 Cities 140 Days 


S. S. RESOLUTE 


Eastward from New York Jan.7, 1929 


Rates, $2,000 and up, including the extraordinary 
program of shore excursionsinall countries visited. 
Illustrated Cruise Booklet sent on request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg, or local tourist agents 
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BARCELONA — CITY OF MERCHANTS 











wooden cages, and rare and lovely Catalan 
merchandise is for sale. But a little way off 
the Rambla, the traveler finds himself 
in a tangle of narrow streets — Spanish 
streets, lined with dark old houses whose 
overhanging balconies and finely wrought 
iron are in sombre contrast to the bright 
modern buildings on the main thorough- 
fare. For Barcelona is a very old city and 
a very modern city. 

Her great public buildings, museums, 
churches, palaces, shops, and cathedrals 
are skylined against old mission houses, 
old wine shops, old mansions, green-gold 
gardens, and gaunt gray walls. Havelock 
Ellis has said of this old city: “We do not, 
as in so many cities that are both ancient 
and modern, shun the new, while we seek 
out the old; we find the Rambla, the 
wharves, all the haunts of men to-day, not 
less delightful than the mysterious gloom 
of the cathedral.” 

Barcelona has been well chosen for 
Spain’s International Exhibition. Since 
the year 813, when her famous fleet de- 
feated a Saracen squadron, she has looked 
seaward. With the discovery of America, 
her importance as a seaport declined. But 
the restless ambitions of the Catalans 
found outlet in industrial enterprise. The 
markets of Spain to-day provide unuswally 
profitable fields for the manufacturer. A 
land of twenty-two million peoples, the 
tonnage of her imports has more than 
doubled since 1918, running for the first 
eight months of 1928 over $3,200,000,000, 
her total shipping upwards of 1,750,000 
tons. Her fine natural harbor, which to- 
day is crowded with innumerable craft 
from all quarters of the globe, has from 
ancient times been a thriving mart. In the 
Middle Ages it vied with Venice and 
Genoa for leadership in Mediterranean 
commerce, and her code of maritime law 
was accepted throughout Europe. 

The lofty statue of Columbus, commem- 
orating his return to Spain from the New 
World, stands guard at the gateway to 
Barcelona over ships which ply between 
countless ports in all quarters of the 
globe. On Barcelona’s busy docks sturdy 
Catalans unload every imaginable kind of 
merchandise — cotton for spinning and 
weaving, fine thread to be made into 
beautiful Catalonian lace, rags for the 
paper mills, steel to be transformed into 
locomotives — a constant stream of ma- 
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} WINTER CRUISES TO THE GOLDEN CARIBBEAN 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 







\ 


You can visit—and enjoy— 
Cuba, Jamaica, the Panama 
Canal Zone, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Guatemala, British 
Honduras and Spanish Hon- 
duras. Make your reserva- 
tions early for travel to the 
Caribbean is going to be un- 
usually heavy this year. 
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HEN you cruise over the Golden 
Caribbean on a Great White Fleet 
Ship, where “every passenger is a guest”, you 
will enjoy the excellent food, all outside rooms, 
wide dec ks on which to danc 2 and play and 
especially the careful, personal service, the 
‘knowing how” which goes to make your 


‘adventuring into the Spanish Main” a luxury . 


Twice every week Great White Fleet 
Ships leave NEW YORK and NEW 
ORLEANS on cruises lasting from 9 to 24 
days. These ships carry only first class pas- 
sengers, and all hotel and railway accommo- 
dations, motor trips, etc., are included in the 
price you pay for your ticket. 


/.ddress Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Room 1627 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Write for illustrated free booklets. 
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BARCELONA — CITY OF MERCHANTS 
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A Santa Fe trip to Cali- 
fornia via the Grand 

Canyon is one of life’s 

most satisfying experi- 
ences. 
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Just stay in your com- 
fortable Santa Fe Pull- 
man until you reach 
the South rim. There, 
near the head of Bright 
Angel Trail, is El Tovar, 
one of Fred Harvey’s 
best hotels —open all 


the year. 
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Ask about our California 
Mid-Winter Escorted 
Tours — all expense 





Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, 


Please send me folders and detailed information. 
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terial and goods for the far ends of Spain, 
for the upbuilding of her national economy 
and the welfare of her people. Third in the 
world scale, her per capita wealth is more 
than $1849. 

In significance and magnitude, the 
Barcelona Exhibition is the most im- 
portant economic event staged since the 
World War. International in scope and 
universal in appeal, the demonstration has 
been divided into three great sections — 
Industry, Athletics, and “Art in Spain.” 
No important aspect of contemporary life 
or Spanish history has been omitted. In 
the great industrial zone, where will be 
demonstrated the varied products of in- 
dustry and agriculture, and the applica- 
tion of science to industrial ends, twelve 
palaces are being erected. Business men 
from all over the world are contributing to 
the display, America being widely repre- 
sented. 

Sports of the whole world will be fea- 
tured in international contests in the 
immense Exhibition Stadium; everything 
relating to the educational, technical, and 
commercial aspects of the sporting world 
will be displayed at the Sports Pavilion. 
A Greek theatre, designed by the archi- 
tect D. Ramon Raventos, built in accord- 
ance with pure classic art in a quarry of 
great antiquity, and cut from stone of 
fiery colors, will provide outdoor amuse- 
ment. 

Two events of international significance 
will enliven the exhibition calendar — the 
First International Light Fair, at which 
light and its importance in all aspects of 
human activity will be featured, and an 
International Press Congress to be at- 
tended by the world’s leading publishers, 
journalists, and publicists. America will be 
represented at the Light Fair by A. Ralph 
Steinberg, dean of modern decorative art, 
who will display the exquisite new lighting 
fixtures created by Sabino of Paris, 
famous French designer, whom he repre- 
sents in this country. For the first time in 
history, electricity has been glorified by 
mediums intended for electricity, instead 
of an adaptation of fixtures intended for 
gas or candle light. Here the influence of 
light on industry and the arts will be 
demonstrated, as well as its major rdle in 
modern decorative art. 

One of the permanent palaces being 
erected amid the gleaming waterfalls and 
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Cruising in the (Cradle 
of Civilization 
on the new 
M.S. ST. LOUIS 






Haven’t you always 
wanted tovisit Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Land, to 
cruise through the beautiful 
Bosphorus and the Golden 
Horn with the domes and 
minarets of Constantinople 
glimmering in the distance—to 
glide silently through the blue 
waters of the lovely Dalmatian 
coast — to set foot on the very 
spot where the gods of Olym- 
pus held sway? 

The luxurious new motor- 
ship ST. LOUIS sails from 
New York January 31st for 
the Mediterranean and the 
ancient lands of its historic 
shores. Rates $900 and up, 
including a great program of 
shore excursions. 
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HAMBURG: 
AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Montreal 
Angeles, Winnipeg, or local tourist Agents, 


n Francisco, Los 
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A Cunard Introduction to 
the Tropics...The Franconia 
West Indies Cruise ... 








































A giant Cunarder takes the 
Caribbean as a sort of cocktail 
.. - Before she sails on her mag- 
nificent World Cruise, the 
Franconia intends to see the 
Old Year die in moon-kissed 
carnival in Havana... She will 
visit Port-au-Prince ... Kingston 
..+ Colon... Nassau... Every 
day on board will be a sun- 
drenched interlude between one 
fascinating port and the next... 
Her sports space is the best afloat 
... her staterooms a miracle of 
comfort .. . and her Cruise ser- 
vice the pride of the Cunard fleet, 










Three 16 day cruises . . . $200 up 
Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Colon, 
Havana, Nassau 
S. S. FRANCONIA— 

From N.Y.... Dec. 1 and Dec. 20, 1928 
S. S. SCYTHIA— 


From N 


Jan. 7, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises... $300 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston, Cristobal, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Martinique, Barbados, San Juan, 
Bermuda 


S. S. CALIFORNIA— 
From N. Y. .. . Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 


Every Saturday to Havana by the 
Transatlantic Liner Caronia .. . 
Every luxury of a great Cunarder... 
from N. Y....Jan. 5 to March 16, 1929 


For further information apply to 
your local agent 






CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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8th Cruise by the famous “Rotterdam” 


Leaving New York, Feb. 7, 1929 
Under Ho!land- America Line's own management 


he “ROTTERDAM” 24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons disp. 
71 Days of Delightful Diversion 
A leocinating itinerary with an added port of call—Casablanca—the play- 


of . 
height of the season in Egypt and on the RivieraEaster in Italy. 
a travel experts at your command. 


Stop-over allowed in Europe, with privilege of returning on the new flag 













ship “Statendam”. 
Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 


American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions. 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 


Illustrated Folder “1” on request 





Four Luxury Cruises 1929 
West Indies and Caribbean 
By the splendid oil burning sister ships 


VOLENDAM 16 DAYS, JAN. 26, FEB. 16, MAR. 9 
VEENDAM=29 DAYS, FEBRUARY 12 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State St., New York and local offices in all 
principal cities, or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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DEDICATED TO THE 
GLORY OF GOD ore 

5 AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF 

i JOHN anv MARY CONKLIN 
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WERE PRESENTED 
BY THEIR SON 


EDWARD R.CONKLIN” & 


A.D.1948 * 
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Home town 


AS a memorial to a departed loved one, 

areminder of precious childhood memories 
and a sincerely appreciated gift to the congrega- 
tion to which you once belonged, why not install 


Golden-Voiced Deagan Tower Chimes 
in the serenely sedate little church “back home”? 
Every 15 minutes they will sound the Westmin- 
ster peal; at sundown each day they will play 
your favorite melody; and on Sunday mornings 
they will fill the countryside with the inspiration 
of age mellowed hymns. 

Witha tablet of bronze to set forth the hallowed 
purpose of the Chimes you, like so many other 
successful men, will have provided + + + + + 
—aliving tribute toa departed one; —a priceless church 
and community asset; —an eloquent bol of your 
progress; —a lasting token of your philanthropy. 


252 Deagan Bldg. J.C. Deagan ine Chicago, Ill. 
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Deagan Tower 
Chimes (played 
direct from or- 
gan console) are 
priced at $4375 
and up. Fulland 
interesting in- 
formation re- 
gording them 
will be furnish- 
ed without cost 
or obligation. 
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green-shaded driveways of Montjuich is 
the House of the Press — a brick building 
with a beautiful facade of mudejar style, 
with ornaments and escutcheons of colored 
tile, and a red, Arabian tile roof. Believing 
journalism to be one of the most interest- 
ing and least known of modern institu- 
tions, Spain will put forth a special effort 
to show the scope of the intellectual and 
economic effort necessary in the making of 
a newspaper. The mechanical aspects of 
journalism, the improvement of machin- 
ery and the resources for speed in news 
transmission, and the influence of the 
press upon the habits and culture of 
peoples will be demonstrated. 

The world’s greatest newspapers, in- 
ternational telegraph companies, adver- 
tising bureaus, and illustrated journals 
will be represented. The first copies of the 
oldest publications and historical issues 
that have roused social or political events 
of unusual importance will be exhibited. 
The complicated and arduous work of a 
newspaper will be shown from the mo- 
ment the features and news items go from 
the hands of the reporters to the lino- 
typist, through the assignment of space in 
the columns of the publication, to the 
final printing by the great rotary presses. 
Newspaper men will have an opportunity 
to inspect the latest improvements 
achieved by the press of different nations 
and to exchange views and strengthen the 
ties with their fellow journalists from 
distant lands. 

Plans for the Barcelona Exhibition have 
been under way since the conclusion of 
the World War and represent the culmina- 
tion of Spain’s desire to make known to 
the world a Spanish renaissance in the 
world of arts and letters and the industrial 
and commercial achievements of modern 
Spain. Artists and architects, students and 
teachers, philosophers and economists, the 
industrialist, the trader, the manufacturer, 
and the merchant, from the New World 
and the Old, will meet next year in 
Barcelona — City of Merchants. The 
Spanish Government will be represented 
at the Exhibition by a Royal Commission. 

Spain, once Queen of the Seas and su- 
preme among nations, Spain, whose 
grandeur and pomp, galleons and gold, 
once were the envy of the civilized world, 
is making a new bid for leadership in the 
industrialandcommercialartsand sciences! 
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Do Your Christmas Gifts 
Express YOURSELF? 


In a last-minute panic, do you rush into the stores and buy a necktie for Uncle Paul, a string 
of beads for Cousin Grace, some useless nicknacks for your best friends? When Christmas 
comes these people hear from you—yes—but do their hearts warm with pleasure at the 


thoughtfulness of your gifts? 


A worthwhile present must carry with it something of yourself—it must express your thought- 
fulness concerning another individual’s pleasure and satisfaction. Here are gifts that not 
only have this supreme quality of good taste, but also remain fresh, and new, and satisfying 


throughout the entire year— 


Atlantic Monthly and Golden Book 










HE publishers of these well-known magazines, 

realizing how perfectly they fit the needs of dis- 

criminating people and wishing to introduce both 
magazines to the readers of the other, are offering a 
Christmas saving of $1.50 for a combined order, pro- 
vided application is made before December 20th; and 
furthermore will mail a beautiful illuminated Christ- 
mas card to announce the gift, timing it so as to arrive 
just before Christmas with notice not to open until 
Christmas morning. If desired, the magazines may be 
sent to different individuals, so that in reality each 
check for $5.50 means three Christmas presents, two 
magazines for two friends and a- Christmas present 
of $1.50 to the purchaser, for it is a real saving. 


These two magazines appeal to discriminating people. 


This offer proved to be very popular when made for 
the first time last Christmas. 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY—Regular Price 


For fifty years the leading lterary 
monthly of America. Stories, Essays, 
Poems and Opinions. 


GOLDEN BOO K—Regular Price 


A new kind of story magazine. The en- 


$ 4-00 
during stories of all time written by the 


$ 3 -00 
Masters. 


Together, if you use the money- § 5° 
saving coupons on this page 


It is considered a mark of distinction to have the Atlantic 
Monthly or the Golden Book on the library table. Both are 
magazines with personality, but much more important, the 
families which enjoy the regular monthly visits declare that 
every issue is eagerly read from cover to cover by young and 
old, that they are recognized and used by visitors and borrowed 
by the neighbors because there is not a dull page in the 3500 
that come in this biggest subscription bargain this season. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY CO., 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Golden Book to 


FOR-12-28 
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Downtown 


Dona.Lp Rea Hanson 


Speculation and the 
Interest Rate 
wes this year have amply demon- 

strated that high rates for call 
money do not suffice to check speculation 
when the stock market is rising. On two 
recent occasions call money rates have 
advanced to 10 per cent —the highest 


price for collateral loans in eight years. 
The first of these occasions, early in July, 
was preceded by a sharp decline in stock 
market prices in June. It now seems, in 


retrospect, that the June decline was 
caused primarily by a weakened condition 
in the New York market, which in turn 
had resulted from the transfer of a large 
portion of the floating supply of stocks 
from strong hands to weak hands. In other 
words, the high prices caused by the 
spectacular rise in the market during the 
spring months induced many investors 
who owned stocks to dispose of them, 
while the purchasers were chiefly the 
multitude who were crowding the brokers’ 
offices to buy stocks on a margin. On the 
second occasion, early in October, the 10 
per cent rate for call money passed un- 
noticed in Wall Street, so far as the 
speculators were concerned, and had no 
effect on the movement of prices. If any- 
thing, the speculative movement in the 
stock market grew more feverish as the 
money rate rose. The daily turnover on 
the Stock Exchange averaged over 4,- 
000,000 shares, while prices of many 
stocks which had already advanced ten, 
twenty, or fifty points in the spring pro- 
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ceeded to advance as much again in the 
autumn movement of the market. 
American financial history reveals that 
this year’s experience in the stock market 
is not unprecedented. In 1905 and 1906 
this country was in the throes of a specula- 
tive upheaval which was as great in pro- 
portion to the country’s business at that 
time as the historic bull market of 1924-28 
is to America’s business to-day. Then, as 
now, the higher stock prices went, the 
higher money rates tended to rise. By the 
middle of November, 1905, call money 
was quoted at 15 per cent on the New 
York Stock Exchange; but this did not 
check the rise in prices in the slightest 
degree. By the end of December call 
money had advanced to 125 per cent; but 
stocks were still rising, and the peak of the 
movement was not reached until January 
22, 1906. The average rise between the 
middle of November and the end of 
January was about eleven points. As is 
the case in the best regulated bull markets, 
a reaction ensued aftersuch a prolonged ad- 
vance — a reaction which can hardly be ex- 
plained on the ground of tight money rates. 
Again, in the autumn of 1906, the stock 
and money markets resembled those of 
1928 at the present time. Early in Septem- 
ber, 1906, call money went as high as 40 
per cent, but prices on the stock exchange 
continued to advance fairly steadily until 
October 11. From that date until early 
in November, money rates were easy. 
Strange to say, the only reaction in stock 
prices of that period came during this 
time of easier money rates. Then, although 





















Knowledge 
Can Help 


OM MERCIAL banking 
and credit facilities best 
serve business when combined 
with personal knowledge and 
experience. 


Merchants and manufac- 
turers prefer to discuss their 
financial plans with those who 
understand their requirements. 


Officers of this Company 
are experienced in handling 
the banking phases of the 
country’s major lines of busi- 
ness, and may have also had 
broad commercial experience. 
Contacts with customer, with 
fellow officers, and with the 


Guaranty Trust Company 
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Company’s directors—who 
are identified with leading 
companies—enable our officers 
to lend assistance in many of 
the problems of customers. 


Many business executives 
use, with profit to their organi- 
zations, the constructive per- 
sonal service and exceptional 
facilities afforded by this Com- 
pany. We invite you to dis- 
cuss with us your own business 
and banking problems. 


of New York 


140 Broadway 
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call money remained around 12 per cent 
for the rest of 1906, the stock market was 
firm until the first week in January, 1907. 


Money Rate No BAaroMETER 


Apparently the 125 per cent rate for 
call money did not check the rise in stocks, 
and if we are to accept the theory that 
high money rates are a barometer and 
forecast the end of speculative operations 
for the rise, it could not be said to predict 
any particularly severe upset in the stock 
market. To be sure, the worst panic of the 
generation broke in the fall of 1907, but 
bear in mind that the peak of the money 
rate was reached late in 1905 — more 
than a year before liquidation developed 
on the New York Stock Exchange — and 
that for practical purposes a bear warning 
so far in advance of the actual movement 
is not of much value to the average trader. 
He might well have transferred his in- 
vestments from stocks to bonds when 
money went to 125 per cent; but after 
waiting nearly a year to obtain verifica- 
tion of the accuracy of his forecast, and 
failing to get it, it would be natural for 
him to conclude that he had been wrong 
and switch back into stocks at precisely 


the fatal moment. Nor are there many 
big bear traders who are content to stay 
with a short commitment a year or more, 
paying dividends the while to those who 


have lent them their certificates. Con- 
sequently, it is fairly evident that high 
money rates alone are not necessarily a 
forecast of immediate stock market liqui- 
dation, nor an immediate bearish trend. 

Discussing business cycles, Carl Snyder 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in his book Business Cycles and 
Business Measurements (Macmillan, 1927), 
said: “The experiences of 1906, of 
1919-20, and of practically every other 
boom period have shown clearly enough 
that in such times business men are not 
deterred by high interest rates; nor in 
periods of depression will they, as a rule, 
borrow heavily because of cheap money. 

. So, broadly speaking, it seems clear 
that the actual cost of money to mer- 
chants and manufacturers is not in itself a 
decisive factor in the business cycle.” He 
minimizes the importance of the effect of 
interest rates upon the business cycle. 
“In the main,” he says, “the more im- 
portant changes in business seem to take 
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place before the movement of interest 
rates could be of any material effect.” 

Although interest rates in general have 
been much higher this year than for the 
past five or six years, it is important that 
rates on loans for stock market purposes 
be considered apart from loans for strictly 
business purposes. Until last June the 
interest rate on sixty to ninety-day time 
loans secured by New York Stock Ex- 
change collateral had ranged between 
3 and 5 per cent since early in 1924, when 
the bull market in stocks was just be- 
ginning to get under way. For years, time 
money rates and commercial paper rates 
used to rule at approximately the same 
levels, fluctuating up and down about on 
a parity. This year a spread has developed 
between the two classes of loans. Where 
time money rates have advanced to 7 and 
71% per cent during the autumn of this 
year, prime commercial paper has ad- 
vanced only to about 51% per cent. Com- 
parison with the rates of a year ago this 
fall is not altogether fair, since last year 
the entire money market was abnormally 
low, due to the Federal Reserve policy of 
low discount rates to foster gold exports 
and stabilize the international money 
situation. At that time the New York 
Federal Reserve rediscount rate was 34% 
per cent, compared with 5 per cent early 
this autumn. However, time loans on 
stock exchange collateral were then 414 
per cent, compared with 4 per cent for 
commercial paper. 

Demand and supply account for the 
spread between time loans and commercial 
paper this year. Over the past twelve- 
month period, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange have expanded their 
borrowings from banks and others from 
under $4,000,000,000 to $5, 500,000,000, 
in line with the great increase in specula- 
tion. At the same time commercial loans 
of all member banks have increased only 
$325,583,000, and commercial paper out- 
standing in the New York Federal Reserve 
district has run 20 per cent under what 
it was a year ago. The Federal Reserve 
Bank will not rediscount notes secured 
by Stock Exchange collateral; and as 
the expansion in borrowings this year 
has been chiefly in this form of non- 
rediscountable loans, the effect has been 
to drive the interest rates on these loans 
upward. But ample Federal Reserve credit 





overnments see the light — 


That the ballrooms of Versailles might blaze with myriad 
lights, a despotic king taxed the windows and the candles of 
the poor, so that they sat in darkness. 


This was cruel extortion. 


Modern governments require the furnishing to all the 
people of such basic needs as light, water, and energy, upon 
terms just, both to the producer and to the customer. 


This is wise regulation. 


Nothing has contributed more to the usefulness and 
stability of our subsidiaries in the sixteen states where they 
operate than the protection given by this assurance of fair 
pay in return for good service. 
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is available for banks which are obliged to 
expand their loans to commercial cus- 
tomers, the effect being to stabilize the 
interest rate on commercial funds. 

But for the fact that over $2,000,000,000 
of the present borrowings of Stock Ex- 
change members was derived from idle 
funds of corporations, individuals, and 


other lenders, the situation this year would ° 


doubtless have been much tighter than it 
really was. The expansion in these “loans 
for the account of others,” as they are 
termed — meaning non-banking loans — 
has proved to be one of the most absorb- 
ing topics of discussion in the stock 
market. Many corporations have so much 
cash on hand that they can lend millions 
on the Stock Exchange at 7 to 8 per cent 
instead of accepting 24% per cent bank 
interest on deposits, as used to be the 
custom. Doubtless another source of 
supply for these funds is the investment 
trusts, many of which are said to be 
loaded with cash and awaiting a propitious 
time for investment. Private banks and 
bankers and individuals, here and abroad, 
make up the remainder. 

Many astute observers, however, are of 
the opinion that indirectly the rise in 
money will eventually reduce the prices 
of stocks by slowing down business. It is 
the contention of Snyder and other ob- 
servers that the price movements of 
securities are more sensitive to the trend 
of business than anything else, and that 
instead of forecasting a trend they swing 
closely in line with current trade, “‘per- 
haps to lag behind as often as they lead.” 
The business trend, in that it dominates 
the earning power of shares, counts for 
most in the calculations of speculators. 
Accordingly, it is pointed out that as 
money rates advance there is less dis- 
position to borrow to erect new buildings, 
and municipalities are likely to postpone 
street improvements or public works. In 
short, high money rates, by discouraging 
borrowers, tend to slow down business and 
give rise to unemployment, thereby re- 
ducing the purchasing power of the public 
and leading to depression. 

Those holding this view are also in- 
clined to believe that installment sales, 
which are responsible for such a great 
proportion of the modern methods of 
distributing goods, are likely to be 
affected by the increased carrying charges 
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on this business. Many discount and 
finance companies sprang into being 
within the past two years, when bank 
interest rates were around 34% to 4 per 
cent, and were organized for the express 
purpose of buying installment paper. 
When these houses have to pay 5% to 6 
per cent for money, they must charge 
much higher rates to the public buying 
goods on installments; and it is claimed 
that any material curtailment in the 
credit available for these houses would 
probably make itself felt in the factory 
production of many lines of trade. 

It is possible that just such a sequence 
of events may work out, but at this writ- 
ing such a contingency does not appear 
very near. In the first place, capital for 
new construction work and such enter- 
prises is usually obtained through bond 
issues and not by borrowing money from 
the banks. It is true that bond prices have 
slumped materially during 1928, but the 
increase in cost of financing with bonds 
was as nothing compared to the general 
rise in money rates. During the summer 
months there was a dearth of new offerings, 
chiefly because of the difficulty of dis- 
tributing large issues in a declining mar- 
ket. Many dealers were carrying large 
blocks of unsold bonds and were loath to 
undertake new commitments until old 
issues had been worked off. But the early 
autumn brought a firmer tone to the bond 
market, although no great recovery in 
prices, and new financing on a fairly large 
scale began again. Some slowing down in 
contracts for new construction did ac- 
company this falling off in bond issues 
during the summer, but construction 
already under way may be expected to 
require several months for completion and 
the effect has not yet been noticeably 
communicated to other lines of business. 
This phase of the business outlook ap- 
parently depends chiefly on the trend of 
bond prices. High rates for collateral 
loans have led many banks to switch 
from the holding of bonds for investment, 
into collateral and commercial loans. 

As for high money rates and installment 
sales, it may fairly be questioned whether 
the effect on the installment buyer will be 
any more noticeable than it is on the 
speculator in stocks. Most of those who 
purchase goods on installment payments 
do so because of lack of ready cash with 
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GQ) 22,000,000 people able to buy 
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The per capita wealth of Spain is 
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World Powers. 


Q] 22,000,000 able buyers receptive 
to American products. 


Spain’s total imports have increased 
500% in the last ten years. In 1918 her 
imports were $108,500,000.00. In 1928 
(based on figures for the first eight 
months) the conservative estimate is 
$530,000,000.00. Of this total $60,000,- 
000.00 was American goods. 
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concentrated in a market the size 
of the State of California. 

In Spain’s area of 195,061 square 
miles there are 22,712,000 people, an 
average of 116.4 per square mile. More 
than three times the density of the popu- 
lation of the United States. 
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which to pay the full price. An additional 
dollar or two added to the cost of an 
article purchased in this way probably is 
not going to dissuade the buyer or lead to 
a postponement of his purchase. A factor 
of more importance in this connection is 
the employment situation, and the out- 
look in that direction is satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, high call money rates do 
place on speculators in stocks a heavy 
burden which cannot be ignored. Two or 
three years ago a good stock might be 
purchased at, say, $100 a share to yield 7 
per cent, on a 20-point margin, the 
balance being borrowed at 5 per cent. 
Even if the stock did not rise in price, the 
speculator received approximately a 15 
per cent return on the $20 a share he 
advanced, and there was nothing to be- 
come alarmed about so long as the in- 
vestment was sound. To-day many of 
those same stocks yield no more than 3 
or 4 per cent, and the cost of carrying 
them has averaged 8 per cent in recent 
months. The burden of carrying a non- 
dividend-paying issue like Radio Corpora- 
tion, for instance, which is now selling 
above $200 a share, amounts to a charge 
of about 15 points a year against the 
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commitment — a charge which not many 
would care to assume if they were not 
sure that current prices would go up. 

To summarize, then: high money rates 
do not necessarily check a bull market in 
stocks, although it can be conceded that 
in the past year dear money has often 
been one symptom of the approach of 
the climax. The business situation at 
the moment and the outlook for the 
immediate future will probably govern 
stock price trends as a whole to a far 
more important extent than interest 
rates. 

The experience of the past indicates 
that a diversified list of common stocks 
usually yields a profit, if held long enough. 
But when those stocks aré bought at the 
peak of a bull market, it is often necessary 
for several years to elapse before a profit 
can be realized, and this makes invest- 
ment in bonds — preferably short-term 
bonds —a highly prudent policy at this 
time. Bonds have already dropped ma- 
terially in price, offering better yields 
than were available at the start of this 
year; and the risk of loss through price 
depreciation in this form of investment is 
obviously far less than that in stocks. 
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